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CHAPTER  I 


HYMENOPTERA  PETIOLATA  CONTINUED 

SERIES  2.  TUBULIFERA  OR  CHRYSIDIDAE— SERIES  3.  ACULEATA - 

GENERAL - CLASSIFICATION - DIVISION  I.  ANTHOPHILA  OR  BEES 

The  First  Series — Parasitica— of  the  Sub-Order  Hymenoptera 
Petiolata  was  discussed  in  the  previous  volume.  We  now  pass 
to  the  Second  Series. 

Series  2.  Hymenoptera  Tubulifera. 

Trochanters  undivided ;  the  hind-body  consisting  of  from  three 
to  five  visible  segments;  the  female  with  an  ovipositor, 
usually  retracted,  transversely  segmented,  enveloping  a  fine, 
pointed  style.  The  larvae  usually  live  in  the  cells  of  other 
Hymenoptera. 

The  Tubulifera  form  but  a  small  group  in  comparison  with 
Parasitica  and  Aculeata,  the  other  two  Series  of  the  Sub-Order. 
Though  of  parasitic  habits,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  closely  allied 
to  any  of  the  families  of  Hymenoptera  Parasitica,  though  M.  du 
Buysson  suggests  that  they  have  some  affinity  with  Proctotrypidae ; 
their  morphology  and  classification  have  been,  however,  but  little 
discussed,  and  have  not  been  the  subject  of  any  profound  investi¬ 
gation.  At  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  recognise  one  family, 
viz.  Chrysididae  or  Ruby- wasps.1  These  Insects  are  usually  of 
glowing,  metallic  colours,  with  a  very  hard,  coarsely-sculptured 
integument.  Their  antennae  are  abruptly  elbowed,  the  joints 
not  being  numerous,  usually  about  thirteen,  and  frequently  so 

1  Systematic  monograph,  Moes&ry,  Budapest,  1889.  Account  of  the  European 
Chrysididae,  R.  da  Buysson  in  Andre,  tfpee.  gen.  Jfym.  vol.  vi.  1896, 
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as  other  Hymenoptera  Pctiohitu.  The 
spect  of  the  perfect  Chrysiclidim  from  oilier  iVtmfuta  1*  due 
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segmented,  and  three  or  four  sc*giii«*iit«  nitty  ho  dUtimotMied 
The  ovipositor  proper  is  emumded  within  tills  till w4 ;  it  apj**.*** 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  imperfect  sting ;  then*  Whig  a 
sharply  pointed  style,  and  a  pair  of  enveloping  sheet  In* ;  f  lie  #1  %  1*’ 
really  consists  of  a  trough-like  plate  and  two  Jim*  m»l*  or  spa  til ;*r 
There  are  no  poison  glands,  except  in  ('Lptm*  which  hum  upjwwt* 
to  come  very  near  to  the  Aculeate  fteriea  Home  of  tie*  *  lifv-i* 
didae  on  occasions  use  the  ovijsisihir  m  11  sting,  though  it  is  only 
capable  of  inflicting  a  very  minute,  and  almost  itutorooim  wound. 

Although  none  of  the  Ituby-flies  attain  n  large  mm\  they  are 
usually  very  conspicuous  on  account  of  their  ginuiy  or  hiillwnt 
colours.  They  are  amongst  the  most  resth*s  and  rapid  of  Insert# , 
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they  love  the  hot  sunshine,  and  are  difiieult  of  capture.  Though 
not  anywhere  numerous  in  species,  they  are  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  In  Britain  we  have  about  twenty  species.  They 
usually  frequent  old  wood  or  masonry,  in  which  the  nests  of 
Aculeate  Hymenoptera  exist,  or  fly  rapidly  to  and  fro  about  the 
banks  of  earth  where  bees  nest..  Dr.  Chapman  has  observed  the 
habits  of  some  of  our  British  species.1  He  noticed  Chrysis 
ignita  flying  about  the  cell  of  Odynerus  parietum,  a  solitary 
wasp  that  provisions  its  nest  with  caterpillars ;  in  this  cell  the 
Chrysis  deposited  an  egg,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  wasp  had 
sealed  the  cell.  Two  days  afterwards  this  was  opened  and  was 
found  to  contain  a  larva  of  Chrysis  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  as 
well  as  the  Lepidopterous  larvae  stored  up  by  the  wasp,  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  egg  or  young  of  the  wasp.  Six  days  after  the 
egg  was  laid  the  Chrysis  had  eaten  all  the  food  and  was  full- 
grown,  having  moulted  three  or  four  times.  Afterwards  it  formed 
a  cocoon  in  which  to  complete  its  metamorphosis.  It  is,  however, 
more  usual  for  the  species  of  Chrysis  to  live  on  the  larva  of  the 
wasp  and  not  on  the  food ;  indeed,  it  has  recently  been  positively 
stated  that  Chrysis  never  eats  the  food  in  the  wasp's  cell,  but 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  rejecting  the  evidence  of  so  care¬ 
ful  an  observer  as  Dr.  Chapman.  According  to  M.  du  Buys- 
son  the  larva  of  Chrysis  will  not  eat  the  lepidopterous  larvae, 
but  will  die  in  their  midst  if  the  Odynerus  larva  does  not  de¬ 
velop  ;  but  this  observation  probably  relates  only  to  such  species 
as  habitually  live  on  Odynerus  itself.  The  mother-wasp  of 
Chrysis  bidentata  searches  for  a  cell  of  Odynerus  spinipes  that  has 
not  been  properly  closed,  and  that  contains  a  full-grown  larva  of 
that  wasp  enclosed  in  its  cocoon.  Having  succeeded  in  its  search 
the  Chrysis  deposits  several  eggs — from  six  to  ten ;  for  some 
reason  that  is  not  apparent  all  but  one  of  these  eggs  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  young ;  in  two  or  three  days  this  one  ‘  hatches,  the  others 
shrivelling  up.  The  young  Chrysis  larva  seizes  with  its  mouth 
a  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  helpless  larva  of  the  Odymrus,  and 
sucks  it  without  inflicting  any  visible  wound.  In  about  eleven 
days  the  (Jhrym  has  changed  its  skin  four  times,  has  consumed 
all  the  larva  and  is  full-fed ;  it  spins  its  own  cocoon  inside  that 
of  its  victim,  and  remains  therein  till  the  following  spring, 
when  it  changes  to  a .  pupa,  arid  in  less  than  three  weeks  there- 
1  MM.  Mag.  vi.  1869,  p.  158. 
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after  emerges  a  perfect  Chrysis  of  the  most  brilliant  colour,  and 
if  it  be  a  female  indefatigable  in  activity.  It  in  remarkable 
that  the  larva  of  Chrysis  is  so  much  like  that  of  Odynerus  that 
the  two  can  only  he  distinguished  externally  by  the  colour,  the 
Odynerus  being  yellow  and  the  Chrysis  white ,  but  this  is  only 
one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  host  and  parasite  are  extremely 
similar  to  the  eye.  Chrysis  sh anghctie nsis  lms  been  reared  from 
the  cocoons  of  a  Lepidopterous  Insect  3foneuut  flavesce  ns,  family 
Limaeodidae — and  it  has  been  presumed  that  it  cats  the  larva 
therein  contained.  All  other  Chrysids,  so  far  as  known,  live  at 
the  expense  of  Hymen  op  tera  (usnally,  as*  we  have  seen,  actually 
consuming  their  bodies),  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  C.  sfui ny- 
haiensis  really  lives  on  a  Hymenopterous  parasite  in  the  cocoon 
of  the  Lepidopteron. 

Parnopes  carnea  frequents  the  nests  of  Berth ex?  rostrata,  a 
solitary  wasp  that  has  the  unusual  habit  of  bringing  from  time 
to  time  a  supply  of  food  to  its  young  larva ;  for  this  purpose  it1 
lias  to  open  the  nest  in  which  its  young  is  enclosed,  and  the 
Parnopes  takes  advantage  of  this  habit  by  entering  the  cell  and 
depositing  there  an  egg  which  produces  a  larva  that  devours  that 
of  the  Bemlex.  The  species  of  the  anomalous  genus  Gkptes  live, 
it  is  believed,  at  the  expense  of  T enthredinidae,  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  oviposit  in  their  cocoons  which  are  placed  in  the  earth. 

Series  3.  Hymenoptera,  Aculeate. 

The  females  {'whether  workers  or  true  females)  provided  with  a  • 
sting:  trochanters  usually  undivided  (memotroehews).  t  Usually 
the  arotennae  of  the  males  with  thirteen,  of  the  females  with 
twelve,  joints  (exceptions  in  ants  numerous). 

These  characters  only  define  this  series  in  a  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  maimer,  as  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  sting  ”  from  the 
homologous  structures  found  in  Tubulifera,  and  in  the  Procto- 
trypid  division  of  Hymenopteia  Parasitica,  have  been  pointed 
out.  As  the  structure  of  the  trochanters  is  subject  to  numerous 
exceptions,  the  classification  at  present  existing  is  an  arbitrary 
one.  It  would  probably  be  more  satisfactory  to  separate  the 
Proctotrypidae  (or  a  considerable  part  thereof)  from  the  Para¬ 
sitica,  and  unite  them  with  the  Tubulifera  and  Aculeata  in 
a  great  series,  characterised  by  the  feet  that  the  ovipositor  is 
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withdrawn  into  the-  body  in  a  direct  manner  so  as  to  he  entirely 
internal,  whereas  in  the  Parasitica  it  is  not  withdrawn  in  this 
manner,  hut  remains  truly  an  external  organ,  though  in  numerous 
cases  concealed  by  a  process  of  torsion  of  the  terminal  seg¬ 
ments.  If  this  were  done  it  might  he  found  possible  to  divide 
the  great  group  thus  formed  into  two  divisions  characterised  by 
the  fact  that  the  ovipositor  in  one  retains  its  function,  the  egg 


Fig.  2. — Diagram  of  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  Briocnemis  affmis  $, 
Pompilidae.  0,  ocelli  ;  B 1, 
pronotum  ;  J52,  mesonotum  ; 
jB3,  scutellnm  of  mesonotum  ; 
JB4,  post-scutellum  or  middle 
part  of  metanotum  ;  Bn,  propo- 
deum  or  median  segment  (see 
vol.  v.  p.  491)  ;  B\  combing 
hairs,  pecten,  of  front  foot :  C1, 
first  segment  of  abdomen,  here 
not  forming  a  pedicel  or  stalk  : 
D1,  coxa ;  I)2,  trochanter ;  JJS, 
femur  ;  2)6,  calcaria  or  spurs 
of  hind  leg :  1  to  15,  nerv- 
ures  of  wings,  viz.  ,1,  costal  ; 
2,  post -costal  ;  3,  median  ; 
4,  posterior  ;  5,  stigma  ; 

6,  marginal  ;  7,  upper 

basal ;  8,  lower  basal ;  9,  9, 
cubital ;  10,  the  three  sub- 
marginal  ;  11,  first  recurrent ; 
12,  second  recurrent ;  13, 
anterior  of  hind  wing ;  14, 
median 15,  posterior :  I  to 
XI,  the  cells,  viz.  I,  upper 
basal ;  II,  lower  basal ;  III, 
marginal;  IY,  Y,  VI,  first, 
second  and  third  sub-mar- 
*  ginal ;  VII,  fiyst  discoidal ; 
VIII,  third  discoidal  ;  IX, 
second  discoidal  ;  X,  first 
apical ;  XI,  second  apical* 


passing  through  it  (Proctotrypidae  and  Tubulifera),  while  in  the 
other  the  organ  in  question  serves  as  a  weapon  of  offence  and 
defence,  and  does  not  act  as  a  true  ovipositor,  the  egg  escaping 
at  its  base.  It  would,  however,  lie  premature  to  adopt  so  revolu¬ 
tionary  a  course  until  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  organs 
concerned  shall  have  received  a  much  greater  share  of  attention.1 

We  have  dealt  with  the  external  anatomy  of  Hymenoptera  In 

1  For  new  views  on  this  subject  see  note  on  p.  002. 
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Yol.  Y. ;  so  that  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  diagram  to 
explain  the  terms  used  in  the  descriptions  of  the  families  and 
sub-families  of  Aeuleata,  and  to  discuss  briefly  their  characteristic 


structures. 

The  Sting  of  the  bee  has  been  described  in  detail  by  Kraepelin, 
Sollmann,  Carlet 1  and  others.  It  is  an  extremely  perfect  me¬ 
chanical  arrangement.  The  sting  itself — r  independent  of  the 
sheaths  and  adjuncts — consists  of  three  elongate  pieces,  one  of 
them  a  gouge-like  director,  the  other  two  pointed  and  barbed 
needles;  the  director  is  provided  with  a  bead  for  each  of  the 
needles  to  run  on,  these  latter  having  a  corresponding  groove ; 
the  entrance  to  the  groove  is  narrower  than  its  subsequent 
diameter,  so  that  the  needles  play  up  and  down  on  the  director 

with  facility,  but  cannot  be 
dragged  away  from  it ;  each 
needle  is  provided  with  an 
arm  at  the  base  to  which* 
are  attached  the  muscles  for 
its  movement.  This  simple 
manner  of  describing  the 
e  mechanical  arrangement  is, 
however,  incomplete,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  includes  no 
account  of  the  means  by* 
which  the  poison  is  conveyed. 
This  is  done  ) )y  a  very  com¬ 
plex  set  of  modifications  of 
all  the  ports ;  firstly,  the 
director  is  enlarged  at  the 
anterior  part  to  form  a 


Pig.  3. — Sting  of  bee.  A,  One  of  the  needles  chamber,  through  which  the 

separated  ;a,  the  barbed  point ;  b,  piston  ;  needles  play  I  the  needles  BW* 
c,  arm.  B,  Transverse  section  of  the  ,  . ,  -  #J . 

sting :  ddy  the  two  needles  ;  e,  bead  for  each  provided  With  a  pro* 
guiding-  the  needles;  /,  director;  g.  ieetino  niece  whieh  n*4  flu* 
channel  of  poison.  (After  (Met)  J  P‘UX’  ,  U1’  !lH  t,w* 

needle  moves,  plays  in  the 

chamber  of  the  ‘director,  and  forces  downwards  any  liquid  that 
•may  be  therein;  the  poison-glands  open  into  the  chamber,  and 
the  projections  on  the  needles,  acting  after  the  manner  of  a  piston, 
carry  the  poison  before  them.  The  needles  are  so  arranged  on 


1  Ann.  M.  Nat.  (7)  ix.  1890,  p.  t. 
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the  director  that  they  enclose  between  themselves  and  it  a  space 
that  forms  the  channel  along  which  the  poison  flows,  as  it  is 
carried  forwards  by  the  movement  of  the  pistons  attached  to 
the  needles.  If  the  needles  be  thrust  into  an  object  cpiite  as 
far  as,  or  beyond,  the  point  of  the  director  much  poison  may  be 
introduced  into  a  wound,  as  the  barbs  are  provided  with  small 
orifices  placed  one  above  the  other,  while  if  this  be  not  the  case 
much  of  the  liquid  will  flow  on  the  outside  of  the  object. 

According  to  Carlet  the  poison  of  the  bee  is  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  the  secretions  of  two  glands,  one  of  which  is  acid  and 
the  other  alkaline ;  it  is  very  deadly  in  its  effects  on  other 
Insects.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  the  Fossorial  Hymenoptera, 
which  catch  and  sting  living  prey  for  their  young,  frequently 
do  not  kill  but  only  stupefy  it,  and  Carlet  states  that  in  this  group 
the  alkaline  gland  is  absent  or  atrophied,  so  that  the  poison  con¬ 
sists  only  of  the  acid  ;  it  is  thus,  he  thinks,  deprived  of  its  lethal 
power.  Moreover,  in  the  Fossoria  the  needles  are  destitute  of  barbs, 
so  that  the  sting  does  not  remain  in  the  wound.  Bordas,  however, 
states  1  that  in  all  the  numerous  Hymenoptera  he  has  examined, 
both  acid  and  alkaline  glands  exist,  but  exhibit  considerable  differ¬ 
ences  of  form  in  the  various  groups.  He  gives  no  explanation 
of  the  variety  of  effects  of  the  poison  of  different  Aculeata. 

The  larvae  (for  figure  of  larva  of  JBombu's,  see  Yol.  Y.  p.  488) 
are,  without  known  exception,  legless  grubs,  of  soft  consistence, 
living  entirely  under  cover,  being  protected  either  in  cells,  or, 
in  the  case  of.  social  Hymenoptera,  in  the  abodes  of  the  parents. 
The  larvae  of  Ants  and  fossorial  Hymenoptera  have  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  body  long  and  narrow  and  abruptly  flexed,  so  that 
their  heads  hang  down  in  a  helpless  manner.  All  the  larvae  of 
Aculeates,  so  far  as  known,  are  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the 
posterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  does  not  connect  with  the 
stomach  till  the  larval  instar  is  more  or  less  advanced ;  hence  the 
food  amongst  which  they  live  cannot  be  sullied  by  faecal  matter. 
The  ‘  pupa  is  invariably  soft,  and  assumes  gradually  the  colour 
of  the  perfect  Insect.  Almost  nothing  is  known  as  to  the 
intimate  details  of  the  metamorphosis,  and  very  little  as  to  the 
changes  of  external  form.  According  to  Packard  a  period  inter¬ 
venes  between  the  stadium  of  the  full-grown  larva  and  that  of 
the  pupa,  in  which  a  series  of  changes  he  speaks  of  as  Semi-pupal 
§  %  Q»  Ac •  jp<wi8f  exvlll,  1894,  p.  87% 
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are  passed  through ;  these^  however,  have  not  been  followed  out 
in  the  case  of  any  individual,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  lorm  any 
final  idea  about  them,  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  largely 
changes  of  external  shape,  in  conformity  with  the  great  changes 
going  on  in  the  internal  organs.  Owing  to  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  observations,  much  obscurity  and  difference  of  opinion 
have  existed  as  to  the  metamorphosis  of  Aculeate  Hymenoptera. 
Sir  S.  Saunders  gives  the  following  statement  as  to  the  larva  of 
a  wasp  of  the  genus  Psiliglosscc,1  just  before  it  assumes  the  pupal 
form :  “  The  respective  segments,  which  are  very  distinctly  indi¬ 
cated,  may  be  defined  as  follows : — The  five  anterior,  including 
the  head,  are  compactly  welded  together,  and  incapable  of  separate 
action  in  the  pseudo-pupa  state  ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
bearing  a  spiracle  on  either  side.  The  thoracical  region  termi¬ 
nating  here,  the  two  anterior  segments  are  assignable  to  the 
development  of  the  imago  head,  as  pointed  out  by  liatzeburg/’ 
This  inference  is  not,  however,  correct.  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  perfect  Insect  of  Petiolate  Hymenoptera  the  first  abdominal 
segment  is  fixed  to  the  thorax,  and  Saunders'  statement  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  showing  that  this  assignment  of  parts  already  exists 
in  the  larva,  but  it  in  no  way  proves  that  the  head  of  the  imago 
is  formed  from  the  thorax  of  the  larva.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  larvae  of  the  Aculeata  have  a  different  number  of  seg¬ 
ments  according  to  the  sex,  but  this  also  is  incorrect.  The 
difference  that  exists  in  the  perfect  Insects  in  this  respect  is  due 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  terminal  three  segments  to  the  interior 
in  the  female,  and  of  two  only  in  the  male.  The  larva  consists 
of  fourteen  segments,  and  we  find  this  number  distributed  in  the 
female  perfect  Insect  as  follows :  one  constitutes  the  head,  four 
segments  the  thorax  and  propodeum,  followed  by  six  external  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  restricted  abdomen,  and  three  for  the  internal  structures 
of  the  abdomen.  This  agrees  with  Forel’s  statement  that  in  the 
ants  the  sting  is  placed  in  a  chamber  formed  by  three  segments. 

The  development  of  the  sting  of  the  common  bee  has  teen 
studied  by  Dewitz.2  It  takes  place  in  the  last  larval  stage. 
Although  nothing  of  the  organ  is  visible  externally  in  the  adult 
larva,  yet  if  such  a  larva  be  placed  in  spirit,  there  can  he  seen 
within  the  skin  certain  small  appendages  on  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  penultimate  and  antepenultimate  abdominal  segment® 

1  Tram,  ent  Sac.  London,,  1873,  p.  408.  *  ZmUchr.  wm.  ZooL  xxv.  im%  p.  IMi 
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(Fig.  4,  A)  placed*  two  on  the  one,  four  on  the  other  ;  these  are  the 
rudiments  of  the  sting.  In  the  course  of  development  the 
terminal  three  segments  are  taken  into  the  body,  and  the  external 
pair  of  the  appendages  of  the  twelfth 
body  segment  (the  ninth  abdominal) 
become  the  sheaths  of  the  sting,  and 
the  middle  pair  become  the  director ; 
the  pair  of  appendages  on  the  eleventh 
segment  give  rise  to  the  needles  or 
spieulae.  The  sting -rudiments  at  an 
earlier  stage  (Fig.  4,  C)  are  masses  of 
hypodermis  connected  with  tracheae  ; 
there  is  then  but  one  pair  on  the 
twelfth  segment,  and  this  pair  coalesce 
to  form  a  single  mass ;  the  rudiments 
of  the  pair  that  form  the  director  are 
differentiated  secondarily  from  the 
primary  pair  of  these  masses  of  hypo¬ 
dermis.  A  good  deal  of  discussion 
has  taken  place  as  to  whether  the 
component  parts  of  the  sting — 
gonapophyses — are  to  be  considered  as 
modifications  of  abdominal  extremities 
( i.e .  abdominal  legs  such  as  exist  in 
Myriapods).  •  Heymons  is  of  opinion 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the 
leg-rudiments  and  jjonapophysal  rudi¬ 
ments  are  quite  distinct.1  The  origin 
of  the  sting  of  Hymenoptera  (and  of  the  ovipositor  of  parasitic 
Hymenoptera)  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ovipositor  of  Locusta 
(VoL  V.  p.  315  of  this  work),  but  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  rudiments. 

Dewitz  has  also  traced  the  development  of  the  thoracic 
appendages  in  Hymenoptera.2  Although  no  legs  are  visible  in 
the  adult  larva,  they  really  arise  very  early  in  the  larval  life  from 
masses  of  hypodermis,  and  grow  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  so 
that  when  the  larva  is  adult  the  legs  exist  in  a  segmented  though 
rudimentary  condition  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  Dewitts 
study  of  the  wing-development  is  less  complete. 

1  Mor^ih.  Jaftrb.  xxiv.  1896,  p.  191.  2  Zutmhr.  %mm.  ZodL  xxx.  1878,  p.  78. 


Fig.  4. — Development  of  sting  of 
the  bee  :  A  and  C,  ventral ;  B, 
side  view.  A  End  of  abdomen 
of  adult  larva :  a,  b,  c,  d,  the 
last  four  segments,  c  being  the 
eleventh  body  segment,  11  ; 
b  bearing  two  pairs,  and  c  one 
pair,  of  rudiments.  B,  Tip  of 
abdomen  of  adult  bee :  9,  the 
ninth,  d ,  the  tenth  body  seg¬ 
ment.  C,  Rudiments  in  the 
early  condition  as  seen  within 
the  body  :  c,  first  pair  ;  b,  the 
second  pair  not  yet  divided  into 
two  pairs  ;  b'\  o',  commence¬ 
ment  of  external  growths  from 
the  internal  projections.  (After 
Dewitz.) 
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Four  primary  divisions  of  Aeuleates  are  generally  recognised, 
viz.  Anthophila  (Bees),  Diploptera  (Wasps),  Fossores  (Solitary 
Wasps),  Heterogyna  (Ants).  Though  apparently  they  are  natural, 
it  is  impossible  to  define  them  by  characters  that  are  without 
some  exceptions,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  males.  Ashmead 
has  recently  proposed 1  to  divide  the  Fossores  ;  thus  making  five 
divisions  as  follows  : — 

Body  with  more  or  less  of  the  hairs  on  it  plumose  .  1.  Antbophila. 

Hairs  of  body  not  plumose. 

%  Pronotum  not  reaching  back  to  tegulae  .  .  Entoinophila 

[  =  Fossores  part] 

Pronotum  reaching  back  to  tegulae. 

Petiole  (articulating  segment  of  abdomen)  simple  without  scales  or 
nodes. 

Front  wings  in  repose  with  a  fold  making  them  narrow 

3.  Diploptera. 

Front  wings  not  folded  .  .  4.  Fossores  [part]. 

Petiole  with  a  scale  or  node  (an  irregular  elevation  on  the  upper  side) 

5.  Heterogyna. 

We  shall  here  follow  the  usual  method  of  treating  all  the 
fosso'rial  wasps  as  forming  a  single  group,  uniting  Ashmead’s 
Entomophila  and  Fossores,  as  we  think  their  separation  is  only 
valid  for  the  purposes  of  a  table ;  the  Pompilidae  placed  by  the 
American  savant  in  Fossores  being  as  much  allied  to  Entomo¬ 
phila  as  they  are  to  the  other  Fossores  with  which  Ashmead 
associates  them. 

Division  I.  Anthophila  or  Apidae— Bees. 

Some  of  the  hairs  of  the  body  plumose  ;  parts  of  the  mouth  elon¬ 
gated,  sometimes  to  a  great  extent,  so  as  to  form  a  protrusihle. 
apparatus,  usually  tubular  with  a  very  flexible  tip.  Basal 
joint  of  hind  foot  elongate.  No  wingless  adult  forms ;  in 
some  cases  societies  are  formed,  and  then  barren  females  tu  tiled 
workers  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  carry  on  the  industrial 
operations  of  the  community.  Food  always  derived  f  ro  m  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  or  from  other  Bees. 

There  are  about  150  genera  and  1500  species  of  bees  at 
present  known.  Some  call  the  division  Mellifera  instead  of 
Anthophila.  The  term  Apidae  is  used  by  some  authorities  to  de¬ 
note  all  the  bees,  while  others  limit  this  term  to  one  of  the  families 
1  JProe.  mt.  Soc.  Washington,  iii.  1896,  p.  334. 
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or  sub-divisions.  The  bees  are,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  from 
other  Hymenoptera  by  the  hairs,  by  the  great  development  of  the 
mouth  parts  to  form  a  proboscis  (usually,  but  not  correctly,  called 
tongue),  and  by  the  modification  of  the  hind-legs ;  but  these 
distinctive  characters  are  in  some  of  the  species  exhibited  in  so 
minor  a  degree  of  perfection  that  it  is  not  easy  to  recognise  these 
primitive  forms  as  Anthophila.  A  few  general  remarks  on  the 
three  points  mentioned  will  enable  ^he  student  to  better  appreciate 
the  importance  of  certain  points  we  shall  subsequently  deal  with. 

The  bees  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  covered  with  hair  than 
any  other  of  the  Hymenoptera.  Saunders 1  states  that  he  has 
,  examined  the  structure  of  the 
hairs  in  all  the  genera  of  British 
Aculeata,  and  that  in  none  but 
the  Anthophila  do  branched  and 
plumose  hairs  occur.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  of  hairs  is 
unknown;  Saunders  suggests1  that 
they  may  be  instrumental  in  the 
gathering  of  pollen,  but  they 
occur  in  the  parasitic  bees  as 
well  as  in  the  males,  neither  of 
which  gather  pollen.  The  variety 
of  the  positions  they  occupy  on 
the  body  seems  to  offer  but  little 
support  to  the  suggestion.  Not 
all  the  hairs  of  the  bee's  body 
are  plumose,  some  are  simple, 
as  shown  in  Tig.  5,  A,  and  this  is 
specially  the  case  with  the  hairs 
that  are  placed  at  the  edges  of 
the  dilated  plates  for  carrying 
pollen.  In  some  forms  there  is 
hairs  all  over  the  body,  and  the  “  feathers  ”  are  distributed 
between  these ;  and  we  do  not  see  any  reason,  for  assuming  that 
the  feathered  are  superior  to  the  simple  hairs  for  gathering  and 
carrying  pollen.  Some  bees,  e.g.  Prosoyis,  Ceratma ,  have  very 
little  hair  on  the  body,  but  nevertheless  some  plumose  hairs 
are  always  present  even  though  they  be  very  short. 

1  Tram.  ent.  8oc<  1878,  p.  169. 


Fig.  5. — Hairs  of  Bees :  A,  simple  hair 
from  abdomen  of  Osmia ;  B,  spiral 
hair  from  abdomen  of  Megachile  ;  C, 
plumose  hair  from  thorax  of  Mega- 
chile;  D,  from  thorax  of  An&rena 
dorsata;  £,  from  thorax  of  JProsopis. 


an  extensive  system  of  simple 
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The  hind-legs  of  bees  are  very  largely  used  in  the  industrial 
occupations  of  these  indefatigable  creatures;  one  of  their  chief 
functions  in  the  female  being  to  act  as  receptacles  for  carrying 
pollen  to  the  nest :  they  exhibit,  however,  considerable  diversity. 
The  parts  most  modified  are  the  tibia  and  the  first  joint  of  the 
hind-foot.  Pollen  is  carried  by  other  parts  of  the  body  in  many 
bees,  and  even  the  hind-leg  itself  is  used  in  different  ways  for  the 

jyrpose :  sometimes  the  outer  face 
of  the  tibia  is  highly  polished  and 
its  margins  surrounded  by  hair,  in 
which  case  pollen  plates  are  said  to 
exist  (Pig.  6,  A) ;  sometimes  the  first 
joint  of  the  tarsus  is  analogous  to 
the  tibia  both  in  structure  and  ' 
function ;  in  other  cases  the  hind¬ 
legs  are  thick  and  densely  covered 
with  hair  that  retains  the  pollen 
between  the  separate  hairs.  In  this 
case  the  pollen  is  carried  home  in  a 
dry  state,  while,  in  the  species  with 
pollen  plates,  the  pollen  is  made 
into  a  mass  of  a  clay-like  consist¬ 
ence.1  The  legs  also  assist  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  pollen  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  males  do  not  carry 
Fl°*.  6*ta’  °.f  *he  toiiey-^e  p0ueil  and  though  their  hind-legs 

(ApismeUifica),  with  pollen  plates  A  7  °  <  ° 

laden ;  B,  basal  portions  of  a  are  also  highly  modified,  yet  the 

modification,  do  not  »gt«  with 

hairs  and  grains  of  pollen ;  c,  one  those  of  the  female,  and  their  func- 
hair  bearing  pollen-grains.  ti()na  are  iu  aH  probability  sexual. 

The  parasitic  bees  also  do  not  carry  pollen,  and  exhibit  another 
series  of  structures.  The  most  interesting  case  in  this  series  of 
modifications  is  that  found  in  the  genus  Apis,  where  the  hind-leg 
of  male,  female,  and  worker  are  all  different  (Fig.  25);  the  limb 
in  the  worker  being  highly  modified  for  industrial  purposes. 
This  case  has  been  frequently  referred  to,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  that  exists  in  connection  with  its  heredity,  for  the 


1  The  mode  of  wetting  the  pollen  is  not  clear.  Wolff  says  it  is  done  by  an  exu¬ 
dation  from  the  tibia ;  H.  Miiller  by  admixture  of  nectar  from  the  bee's  mouth. 
The  latter  view  is  more  probably  correct. 
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structure  exists  in  neither  of  the  parents.  '  It  is,  in  fact,  a  case 
of  a  very  special  adaptation  appearing  in  the  majority  of  the 
individuals  of  each  generation,  though  nothing  of  the  sort  occurs 
in  either  parent. 

The  proboscis  of  the  bee  1  is  a  very  complex  organ,  and  in  its 
extremely  developed  forms  exhibits  a  complication  of  details  and 
a  delicacy  of  structure  that  elicit  the  admiration  of  all  who  study 
it.  In  the  lower  bees,  however,  especially  in  Prosopis,  it  exists 
in  a  comparatively  simple  form  (Fig.  9,  B,  C),  that  differs  but  little 
from  what  is  seen  in  some  Yespidae  or  Fossores.  The  upper  lip 
and  the  mandibles  do  not  take  any  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
bee’s  proboscis,  which  is  consequently  entirely  made  up  from  the 
lower  lip  and  the  maxillae,  the  former  of  these  two  organs  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  greatest  modifications.  The  proboscis  is  situate  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  in  repose  is  not  visible ;  a  portion, 
and  that  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable*  one,  of  its  modifications 
being  for  the  purpose  of  its  withdrawal  and  protection  whep  not 
in  use.  For  this  object  the  under  side  of  the  head  is  provided 
%ith  a  very  deep  groove,  in  which  the  whole  organ  is,  in  bees 
with  a  short  proboscis,  withdrawn  ;  in  the  Apidae  with  a  long  pro¬ 
boscis  this  groove  also  exists,  and  the  basal  part  of  the  proboscis 
is  buried  in  it  during  repose,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  elon¬ 
gate  organ  are  doubled  on  the  basal  part,  so  that  they  extend 
backwards  under  the  body,  and  the  front  end  or  tip  of  the  tongue 
is,  when  in  repose,  its  most  posterior  part. 

For  the  extrusion  of  the  proboscis  there  exists  a  special 
apparatus  that  comes  into  play  after  the  mandibles  are  unlocked 
and  the  labruxn  lifted.  This  extensive  apparatus  cannot  be  satis¬ 
factorily  illustrated  by  a  drawing,  as  the  parts  composing  it  are 
placed  in  different  planes ;  but  it  may  be  described  by  saying 
that  the  cardo,  or  basal  hinge  of  the  maxilla,  changes  from  an 
oblique  to^  a  vertical  position,  and  thrusts  the  base  of  the  pro¬ 
boscis  out  of  the  groove.  The  maxillae  form  the  outer  sheath  of  the 
proboscis,  the  lower  lip  its  medial  part  (see  Figs.  7  and  9);  the 
base  of  the  lower  lip  is  attached  to  the  submentum,  which  rises 
with  the  cardo  so  that  labium  and  maxillae  are  lifted  together ; 
the  co-operation  of  these  two  parts  is  effected  by  an  angular  piece 
called  the  loram,  in  which  the  base  of  the  submentum  rests ;  the 

1  la  studying  the  proboscis  the  student  will  do  well  to  take  a  Bamfom  as  an 
example  ;  its  anatomy  being  more  easily  deciphered  than  that  of  the  honey-bee. 
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submentum  is  articulated  with  the  mentum  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  two  can  either  be  placed  in  planes  at  a  right  angle  to  one 
another,  or  can  be  brought  into  one  continuous  plane,  and  by  this 
change  of  plane  the  basal  part  of  the  tongue  can  also  be  thrust 
forwards.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  lengths  of  these 
parts  in  different  genera,  and  the  -lorum  varies  in  shape  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  length  of  the  submentum.  The  lorum  is  a 
peculiar  piece,  and  its  mechanical  adaptations  are  very  remark¬ 
able  ;  usually  the  base  of  the.  submentum  rests  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  sides  of  the  lorum,  but  in  Xylo- 
copa,  where  the  submentum  is  unusually  short,  this  part  reposes 


Fig.  7. — Side  view  of  basal  portions  of  proboscis  of  Bonbus.  a,  Epipharyngeal  sclerites  ; 
by  arrow  indicating  the  position  of  the  entrance  to  pharynx,  which  is  concealed  by 
the  epipharynx,  c  ;  hypopharyngeal  sclerites  ;  e,  vacant  space  between  the  scales 
of  the  maxillae  through  which  the  nectar  comes :  /,  lobe  ;  /',  stipes ;  g,  cardo  of 
maxilla :  h,  encephalic  pillar  on  which  the  cardo  swings ;  %  angle  of  junction  of  lores 
an'd  submentum  lorum  ;  mentum  ;  4  base  of  labial  palp  ;  m,  maxillary  palp. 

in  a  groove  on  the  back  of  the  lorum,  this  latter  having  a  very 
broad  truncated  apex  instead  of  an  angular  one;  in  the  condition 
of  repose  the  apex  of  the  lorum  rests  in  a  notch  on  the  middle  of 
#  the  back  of  the  oral  groove,  and  in  some  of  the  forms  with  elon¬ 
gate  submentum,  this  depression  is  transformed  into  %  deep  hole, 
or  even  a  sort  of  tunnel,  so  as  to  permit  the  complete  stowing 
away  of  the  base  of  the  tongue*  which  would  otherwise  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  long  submentum ;  another  function  of  the  lorum 
appears  to  be  that,  as  it  extends,  its  arms  have  an  outward  thrust, 
and  so  separate  the  maxillae  from  the  labium.  In  addition  to 
these  parts  there  are  also  four  elongate*  slender  sclerites  that  are 
only  brought  into  view  on  dissection,  and  that  no  doubt  assist  in 
correlating  the  movements  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth  and  hypo-? 
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pharynx ;  one  pair  of  these  strap-like  pieces  extends  backwards 
from  the  two  sides  of  the  base  of  the  epipharynx ;  Huxley  called 
them  sclerites  of  the  oesophagus ;  a  better  name  would  be 
epipharyngeal  sclerites  (Fig.  7,  a) :  the  other  pair  pass  from  the 
terminations  of  the  epipharyngeal  sclerites,  along  the  front  face  of 
the  hypopharynx,  down  to  the  mentum,  their  lower  parts  being 
concealed  by  the  stipites  of  the  maxillae ;  these  are  the  hypo- 
pharyngeal  sclerites,  and  we  believe  it  will  prove  that  they  play 
a  highly  important  part  in  deglutition.  When  the  labrum  of  a 
bee  is  raised  and  the  proboscis  depressed,  the  epipharynx  is  seen 
hanging  like  a  curtain  from  the  roof  of  the  head  ;  this  structure 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  The  entrance 
to  the  pharynx,  or  commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is 
placed  below  the  base  of  the  epipharynx.  As  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  good  delineations  of  the  basal  parts  of  the  proboscis  we 
give  a  figure  thereof  (Fig.  7).  The  maxillae  in  the  higher  bees 
are  extremely  modified  so  as  to  form  a  sheath,  and  their  palpi 
are  minute ;  in  the  lower  bees  the  palpi  have  the  structure  usual 
in  mandibulate  Insects. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  lower  lip,  we  find  that 
there  is  attached  to  the  mentum  a  pair  of  elongate  organs  that 
extend  forwards  and  form  a  tube  or  sheath,  enclosed  by  the 
maxillary  sheath  we  have  previously  mentioned ;  these  are  the 
greatly  modified  labial  palpi,  'their  distal  parts  still  retaining  the 
palpar  form ;  and  in  the  lower  bees  the  labial  palpi  are,  like  the 
maxillary,  of  the  form  usual  in  mandibulate  Insects.  Between 
the  labial  palps  and  the  central  organ  of  the  lip  there  is  attached 
a  pair  of  'delicate  organs,  the  paraglossae. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  proboscis,  the  long,  delicate,  hairy  organ  which  the  bee 
thrusts  out  from  the  tip  of  the  shining  tube*  formed  by  the  labial 
palps  and  the  maxillae,  described  above,  and  which  looks  like 
a  prolongation  of  the  mentum.  This  organ  is  variously  called 
liguia,  lingua,  or  tongue.1  We  prefer  the  first  of  these  names. 

According  to  Breithaupt  and  Cheshire  the  structure  of  the 
liguia  is  highly  remarkable ;  it  is  a  tube  (filled  with  fluid  from 
the  body  cavity),  and  with  a  groove  underneath  caused  by  a  large 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  tube  being  invaginated ;  the 

1  Leuckart  proposed  the  term  lingula ;  but  the  word  gives  rise  to  the  impression  that 
it  is  a  mistake  for  either  lingua  or  liguia.  Packard  calls  the  part (e  hypopharynx.” 
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iuvaginated  part  can  be  thrust  out  by  increase  of  the  pressure  of 

the  fluid  in  the  tube.  A  portion 
I  f  (  f  of  the  wall  of  the  mvaginatc  part 

^  is  thickened  so  as  to  form  a  diiti- 

This  description  will  suffice  for 
present  purposes,  as  the  other  parts 
A  of  the  mouth  will  be  readily  re- 
^  cognised  by  the  aid  of  figure  f).  A, 

OB,  G.  In  the  exquisitely  endowed 

South  American  genus  ihujUma  (Fig. 
18),  the  proboscis  is  somewhat  longer 
than  the  whole  of  the  body,  so  that 
its  tip  in  repose  projects  behind 
the  body  like  a  sting. 

The  correct  nomenclature  of  the 
parts  connected  with  the  lower  lip 
is  not  definitely  settled,  authorities 
£>  c  not  being  agreed  on  several  points. 

Fib.  8.  —Transverse  section  of  ligtfa  The  whole  of  the  probOHCW  i»  UHUully 
of  honey-bee,  diagramatic.  A,  called  the  tongllC ;  this,  llOWCVer,  W 
With  tlie  long  sac  invaginate.  B,  '  i*  ,  *  ^ 

evaluate:  a,  cittmous  envelope  admittedly  an  erroneous  application 

mtii  the  tees  of  the  hairs ;  b,  0f  this  term  The  terminal  deli- 
xod :  c,  groove  of  rod ;  d,  lumen  .  .  ,  „  ..  .  .  * 

due  in  A  to  invagination  of  the  cate,  elongate,  flexible  organ  IB  by 

rod,  in  B  to  its  evagination ;  #,  som6  called  the  tongue  1  but  tllLH 
nerve ;  tr}  trachea.  .  °  7  , 

again  is  wrong :  the  lingua  m 
Insects  is  the  hypopharynx ;  this  part  is  developed  in  a  peculiar 
manner  in  bees,  but  as  it  is  not  tongue-like  in  shape,  the  term 
lingua  is  not  suitable  for  it,  and  should  be  dismissed  altogether 
from  the  nomenclature  of  the  bee’s  trophi ;  it  is  used  at  present 
in  two  different  senses,  both  of  which  are  erroneous.  *We  see  no 


objection  to  describing  the  flexible  apical  portion  of  the  proboscis 
as  the  ligula.  The  lorum  is  probably  a  special  part  peculiar  to 
the  higher  bees ;  according  to  Saunders  it  is  not  present  as  a 
specialised  part  in  some  of  the  primitive  forms.1  The  application 
of  the  terms  mention,  submentuin  and  hypoglottis  is  open  to  the 
same  doubts  that  exist  with  regard  to  them  in  so  many  other 


1  For  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  proboscides  of  British  bees,  refer  to  K.  Bat®* 
ders.  Jour .  Lirm.  Boo.  xriii.  1890,  pp.  410-432,  platen  IIL-X.  s  and  for  detail  of 
the  minute  structure  and  function,  to  Cheshire,  B<m  vol.  x. 
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Insects,  and  we  have  omitted  the  term  hypoglottis  altogether, 
though  some  may  think  the  inentum  entitled  to  that  name. 

The  way  in  which  the  proboscis  of  the  bee  acts  lias  been  very 
largely  discussed,  with 

special  reference  to  the  m  \ 

question  as  to  whether  it  is  *  f  1 W/j/^  * 

a  sucking  or  a  licking  action.  ^  a 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  Jf  f 

either  of  these  terms  as  y[  m 

applicable.  The  foundation  Jf  ^"iHi  * 

of  the  action  is  capillary  m 

attraction,  by  which,  and  by  a  ‘  . / 

slight  movements  of  increase 

and  contraction  of  the  4  ^  M 

capacity  of  various  parts,  the  II  |  «  .  J  Jf  * 

fluid  travels  to  the  #  cavity  ^  I  /  /  M  #  1  \ 

in  front  of  the  hypopharynx :  "i  ja  ///mm  a  1 

here  the  scales  of  the  i||\\  \\il  ///  M  'W»Py^ 
maxillae  leave  a  vacant  ,  [  /§M  c 

space,  (Fig.  7,  e )  so  that  a 

cup  or  cavity  is  formed,  the  $  \  fn  ™ 

fluid  in  which  is  within  |K8SSfc3l . 9 

reach  of  the  tip  of  the  depen-  1 

dent  epipharynx  (e),  which  A  ’  c 

hangs  down  over  the  front 
of  the  hypopharynx  (and  is 
so  shaped  that  its  tip  covers 

v  #  .  ,  ,  Fio.  9. —A,  Proboscis  of  a  “  long-tongued  ”  bee, 

txie  Clip),  lu  IS  Detween  Anthdphora  pilipea ;  B,  lower,  C,  upper  view 

these  two  parts  that  the  of  proboscis  of  an  “  obtuHe-tcmgued”  bee, 

n  x  .  -  Proaopia  pnbrnmm.  a,  Labrum  ;  b,  stipes  ; 

fluid  passes  to  reach  the  Ci  palpiger  ;  d,  scale :  fr  lobe  ;  g,  palpus  ; 

pharynx.  It  is  no  doubt  ^cardo,  of  maxilla;  t,lorom;  Xr.suWtum; 

x  .  U  menfcura  ;  m,  labial  palp  ;  n,  paragiossa ; 

tp  skgtit  movements  Of  the  o,  ligula ;  pt  tip  of  ligula  (with  “  spoon  ”  at  tip 

membranous  parts  of  the  magnittod) ;  s’ 


hypopharynx  and  of  the 

epipharynx  that  the  further  progress  of  the  nectar  is  due,  aided 
by  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  pharynx,  induced  by  muscles 
attached  to  it.  It  should  be  recollected  that  in  addition  to  the 
movements  of  the  head  itself,  the  hypopharynx  is  constantly 
changing  its  dimensions  slightly  by  the  impulses  of  the  fluid  of 
the  general  body  cavity ;  also  that  the  head  changes  its  position, 
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and  that  the  prol>o«em  i«  directed  downwarda  hh  well  m  forwards* 
Those  who  wish  to  pursue  thin  subject  should  rider  to  the  works 
of  Breithaupt 1  and  Cheshire. 

The  other  external  characters  of  the  Been  call  for  little  re¬ 
mark  The  pronotam  in  never  very  large  or  natch  prolonged  in 
front,  and  its  hind  angles  never  repose  on  the  tegular  as  they  do 
in  the  wasps*  but  extend  backwards  below  the  togulne.  The  hind 
body  is  never  narrowed  at  the  lame  into  an  elongate*  pedicel,  as  it 
so  frequently  is  in  the  Wasps  and  in  flu*  Fossors ;  and  the  pro- 
podeum  (the,  posterior  part  of  the  thorax)  is  more  pcrjamdicular 
and  rarely  ho  largely  developed  m  if  is  in  tin*  Fowsors ;  this  last 
character  will  as  u  min  jmrmit  n  bm  to  Im  recognised  at  a  glance 
from  the  fossorial  Hymenoptern, 

Bees,  as  every  one  knows,  frequent  flowers,  and  it  is  usually 
incorrectly  stud  that  they  extract  honey.  They  really  gather 
nectar,  swallow  it,  so  that  it  goes  as  fiir  um  the  crop  of  their  ali¬ 
mentary  cnnsil,  called  in  English  I  lie  hnucy-sztc,  atul  is  regurgi¬ 
tated  as  honey.  Bertrand  states  that  the  nectar  when  gathered 
is  almost  entirely  pure  saccharose,  and  that  when  regurgitated  it 
is  found  to  consist  of  dextrose  and  lcvulow* : n  this  change  appears 
to  be  practically  the  conversion  of  cane-  into  grape-sugar.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  products  of  the.  salivary  glands  is  added, 
and  this  prokthly  mnmm  tie*  change  alluded  to ;  so  that  honey 
and  nectar  am  by  n**  mmm  synonymous.  According  to  Cheshire 
the  glandular  mutter  is  added  while  the  nectar  is  living  sucked, 
and  is  passing  over  tin1  middle  parts  of  the  lower  lip,  so  that 
the  nectar  may  Im  honey  when  swallmved  hy  the  k*e.  In 
addition  to  gathering  ucctar  the  ibftjfile  laics  are  largely  occupied 
in  collecting  pollen,  which,  mixed  with  honey,  is  to  serve  as 
food  for  the  colony.  Many,  if  not  all,  Imm  eat  jmiIIcii  while 
collecting  it.  The  mode  in  which  they  accumulate  the  pollen, 
and  the  nmdiatikni  of  its  conveyance  from  hair  to  hair  till  it 
ranch m  the  part  of  the  laxly  it  must  iiltuiii  in  order  to  lie  removed 
for  packing  in  the  cells,  is  not  fully  uiwIemhMsl,  hut  it  appears 
to  be  a^'jompiiihal  hy  complex  corn  dative  actions  of  various  parts ; 
the  head  and  the  front  legs  scratch  ftp  the  pollen,  the  legs  move 
with  grefetl  rapidity,  and  the  pollen  ultimately  reaches  its  denti- 
nafciom  The  workers  of  the  genus  Jpin,  and  of  mnm  other  social 

1  ftf»itlwnipl,  Ank.  Xatnrf/n,  Hi.  IM.  I.  ISM,  p.  47. 

*  Smi  Fig.  W»,  {t,  71.  *  tt«n.  Mm,  Ms,  L  18»C,  p.  88. 
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bees,  have  the  basal  joint  of  the  hind  foot  specially  adapted  to 
deal  with  pollen  (Fig.  25,  2).  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
modifications  of  the  legs  used  for  its  conveyance,  and  need  here 
only  add  that  numerous  bees — the  Dasygastres — carry  the  pollen 
by  aid  of  a  special  and  dense  clothing  of  hairs  on  the  underside 
of  the  abdomen. 

The  buzzing  of  bees  (and  other  Insects)  has  been  for  long  a 
subject  of  controversy :  some  having  maintained  that  it  is  parti¬ 
ally  or  wholly  due  to  the  vibration  of  parts  connected  with  the 
spiracles,  while  others  have  found  its  cause  in  the  vibrations  of 
the  wings.  According  to  the  observations  of  Pdrez  and  Bellesme,1 
two  distinct  sounds  are  to  be  distinguished.  One,  a  deep  noise, 
is  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  wings,  and  is  produced  whenever  a 
certain  rapidity  is  attained ;  the  other  is  an  acute  sound,  and  is 
said  to  be  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax, 
to  which  muscles  are  attached ;  this  sound  is  specially  evident 
in  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera,  because  the  integument  is  of  the 
right  consistence  for  vibration.  Both  of  these  observers  agree  that 
the  spiracles  are  not  concerned  in  the  matter. 

The  young  of  bees  are  invariably  reared  in  cells.  These 
(except  in  the  case  of  the  parasitical  bees)  are  constructed  by 
the  mothers,  or  by  the  transformed  females  called  workers. 
The  solitary  bees  store  the  cells  with  food,  and  close  up  each  cell 
after  having  laid  an  egg  in  it,  so  that  in  these  cases  each  larva 
consumes  a  special  store  previously  provided  for  it.  The  social 
bees  do  not  close  the  cells  in  which  the  larvae  are  placed,  and 
the  workers  act  as  foster-mothers,  feeding  the  young  larvae  after 
the  same  fashion  as  birds  feed  their  nestling  young.  The  food  is 
a  mixture  of  honey  and  pollen,  the  mixing  being  effected  in  various 
ways  and  proportions  according  to  the  species ;  the  honey  seems 
to  be  particularly  suitable  to  the  digestive  organs  of  the  young 
larvae,  and  those  bees  that  make  closed  cells,  place  on  the  outside 
of  the  mass  of  food  a  layer  more  thickly  saturated  with  honey, 
and  this  layer  the  young  grub  consumes  before  attacking  the 
drier  parts  of  the  provisions*  The  active  life  of  the  larva  is 
quite  short,  but  after  the  larva  is  full-grown  it  usually  passes  a 
more  or  less  prolonged  period  in  a  state  of  quiescence  before 
assuming  the  pupal  form.  The  pupa  shows  the  limbs  and  other 
parts  of  the  perfect  Insect  in  a  very  distinct  manner,  and  the 

1  OJL  Ac.  JMris,  IxxxviL  1878,  878  and  585. 
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has  ascertained  that  a  few  of  the  very  numerous  Hawaiian  species 
of  the  genus  are  really  parasitic  on  their  congeners :  these  parasites 
are  destitute  of  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  hairs  on  the  front 
legs  of  the  female,  the  possession  of  which,  by  some  of  the  non- 
parasitic  forms,  enables  the  bee  to  sweep  the  pollen  towards  its 
mouth.  These  observations  show  that  the  structural  peculiarities 
of  Prosopis  are  correlative  with  the  habits  of  forming  a  peculiar 
lining  to  the  cell,  and  of  gathering  pollen  by  the  mouth  and 
conveying  it  -by  the  alimentary  canal  instead  of  by  external  parts 
of  the  •  body.  Prosopis  is  a  very  widely  distributed  genus,  and 
very  numerous  in  species.  We  have  ten  in  Britain ;  several  of 
them  occur  in  the  grounds  of  our  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Colletes  are  hairy  bees  of  moderate 
size,  with  a  good  xlevelopment  of  hair  on  the  middle  and  posterior 
femora  for  carrying  pollen.  They  have  a  short,  bilobed  ligula 
like  that  of  wasps,  and  therein  differ  from  the  Andrenae,  which 
they  much  resemble.  With  Prosopis  they  form  the  group  Obtusi- 
lingues  of  some  taxonomists.  They  have  a  manner  of  nesting 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  they  dig  cylindrical  burrows  in  the 
earth,  line  them  with  a  sort  of  slime,  that  dries  to  a  substance 
like  gold-beater's  skin,  and  then  by  partitions  arrange  the 
burrow  as  six  to  ten  separate  cells,  each  of  which  is  filled 
with  food  that  is  more  liquid  than  usual  in  bees.  Except  in 
.regard  to  the  ligula  and  the  nature  of  the  cell-lining,  Colletes  has 
but  little  resemblance  "to  Prosopis ;  but  the  term  Obtusilingues 
may  be  applied  to  Colletes  if  Prosopis  be  separated  as  Archiapidae. 
We  have  six  species  of  Colletes  in  Britain. 

Sphecodes  is  a  genus  that  has  been  the  subject  of  prolonged 
difference  of  opinion.  -The  species  are  rather  small  shining 
bees,  with  a  red,  or  red  and  black,  abdomen,  almost  with¬ 
out  pollen-collecting  apparatus,  and  with  a  short  but  pointed 
ligula.  These  characters  led  to  the  belief  that  the  Insects  are 
parasitic,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  cuckoo-bees,  But 
evidence  could  not  be  obtained  of  the  fact,  and  as  they  were  seen 
to  make  burrows  it  was  decided  that  we  have  in  Sphecodes 
examples  of  industrial  bees  extremely  ill  endowed  for  their  work. 
Recent  observations  tend,  however,  to  prove  that  Sphecodes  are  to 
a  large  extent  parasitic  at  the  expense  of  bees  of  the  genera 
Halictm  and  Andrena.  Breitenbach  has  taken  S.  rubicundus  out 
of  the  brood-cells  of  Halictm  qwadricimtus ;  and  on  one  of  the  few 
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occasions  on  which  this  bee  has  been  found  in  Britain  it  was  in 
circumstances  that  left  little  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  parasite  of 
Andrena  mgroaenea.  Marchal 1  has  seen  S,  sulquadratus  fight 
with  Halictus  malaciiurus, 
and  kill  it  previous  to  taking 
possession  of  its  burrows ; 
and  similar  observations 
have  been  made  by  Ferton. 

As  the  older  observations  of 
Smith,  Sichel,  and  Friese 
leave  little  doubt  that  Sphe- 
codes  are  sometimes  indus¬ 
trial  bees,  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  we  have  in  this 
genus  the  interesting  con¬ 
dition  of  bees  that  are  sometimes  parasitic,  at  other  times 
not;  but  so  much  obscurity  still  prevails  as  to  the  habits  of 
Sphecodes  that  we  should  do  well  to  delay  accepting  the  theories 
that  have  been  already  based  on  this  strange  state  of  matters.2 
Friese  states  that  in  Sphecodes  the  first  traces  of  collecting 
apparatus  exist ;  and,  accepting  the  condition  of  affairs  as  being 
that  mentioned  above,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  we  have 
in  Sphecodes^ees  that  are  abandoning  the  parasitic  habit  or  com¬ 
mencing  it ;  or,  indeed,  whether  the  condition  of  uncertainty 
may  not  be  a  permanent  one.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to 
what  forms  are  species  in  Sphecodes  owing  to  the  great  variation. 
The  Hymenopterist  Forster  considered  that  600  specimens  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  by  Sichel  represented  no  less  than  140  species, 
though  Sichel  was  convinced  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
were  one  species,  S.  gibbus.  It  has  recently  been  found  that  the 
male  sexual  organs  afford  a  satisfactory  criterion.  The  position 
of  Sphecodes  in  classification  is  doubtful. 

The  great  majority  of  the  species  of  short-tongued  bees  found  in 
Britain  belong  to  the  genera  Amdrena  and  MaMctus ,  and  with  some 
others  constitute  the  Andrenxdes  of  many  writers.  Malictm 
includes  our  smallest  British  bees.  Their  economy  escaped  the 
earlier  observers,  but  has  recently  been  to  some  extent  unravelled 
by  Smith;  Fabre,  Meolas,  Verhoeff,  and  others,  and  proves  to  be 

1  MdL  Boc.  mt,  France,  1894,  p.  cxv. 

#  2  MamWf  At*  M.  15 tit  February  1890,  and  Ferton,  t.c.  19tb  April. 
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of  great  interest  and  variety.  Fabre  observed  E.  lineolatus  and 
E.  sexcinctus 1  under  circumstances  that  enabled  him  to  give  them 
continuous  attention,  whenever  requisite,  throughout  a  whole  year. 
These  bees  are  to  a  certain  extent  social ;  they  are  gregarious ;  each 
bee  works  for  its  own  progeny,  but  there  is  collaboration  between 
members  of  a  colony,  inasmuch  as  a  piece  of  general  work  is 
undertaken  from  which  more  families  than  one  derive  benefit. 
This  common  work  is  a  gallery,  that,  ramifying  in  the  earth, 
gives  access  to  various  groups  of  cells,  each  group  the  production 
of  a  single  ffalictus  ;  in  this  way  one  entrance  and'  one  corridor 
serve  for  several  distinct  dwellings.  The  worR  of  excavation  is 
carried  on  at  night.  The  cells  are  oval,  and  are  covered  on  the 
interior  with  a  delicate  waterproof  varnish  ;  Fabre  considers  this 
to  be  a  product  of  the  salivary  glands,  like  the  membrane  we 
noticed  when  speaking  of  Oolletes.  In  the  south  of  France  both 
sexes  of  these  species  are  produced  from  the  nests  in  September, 
and  then  the  males  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  females ; 
when  the  cold  weather  sets  in  the  males  die,  but  the  females 
continue  to  live  on  in  the  cells  underground.  In  the  following 
spring  the  females  come  out  and  recommence  working  at  the 
burrows,  and  also  provision  the  cells  for  the  young ;  the  new 
generation,  consisting  entirely  of  females,  appears  in  July,  and 
from  these  there  proceeds  a  parthenogenetic  generation,  which 
assumes  the  perfect  form  in  September,  and  consists,  as  we  have 
above  remarked,  in  greater  part  of  males.  P6rez,2  however, 
considers  that  Fabre’s  observations  as  to  the  parthenogenetic 
generation  were  incomplete,  and  that  males  might  have  been 
found  a  little  earlier,  and  he  consequently  rejects  altogether 
the  occurrence  of  parthenogenesis  in  Ealictm .  Nicolas  con¬ 
firms  Fabre’s  observations,  so  far ,  as  the  interesting  point  of  the 
work  done  for  common  benefit  is  concerned ;  and  adds  that  the 
common  corridor  being  too  narrow  to  permit  of  two  bees  passing, 
there  is  a  dilatation  or  vestibule  near  the  entrance  that  facilitates 
passage,  and  also  that  a  sentinel  is  stationed  at  this  point. . 

Smith’s  observations  on  Ealictm  morio  in  England  lead  one 
to  infer  that  there  is  but  one  generation,  the  appearance  of  which 
extends  over  a  very  long  period.  He  says,  *  Early  in  April  the 
females  appeared,  and  continued  in  numbers  up  to  the  end  of 

1  C.B.  Ac.  Paris,  Ixxxix.  1879,  p.  1079,  and  Ann.  Sd.  Mat  (6),  ix.  1879,  No.  4. 

2  Act.  Soc.  Bordeaux,  xlviii.  1891,  p.145. 
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June  ” ;  then  there  was  an  interval,  and  in  the  middle  of  August 

males  began  to  appear,  followed  in  ten 

or  twelve  days  by  females.  Hence  it  is  \l 

probable  that  in  different  countries  the 

times  of  appearance  and  the  number  of 

generations  of  the  same  species  may  vary, 

Verhoeff  has  described  the  burrows  of  Ay 

Halictus  quadricindus  with  some  detail  /  / .  w 

The  cells,  instead  of  being  distributed  J  yVX 

as  usual  throughout  the  length  of  the  \  /  jA- 

burrow  one  by  one,  are  accumulated  bJ  <  •  ■  )\ 

into  a  mass  placed  in  a  vault  communi-  \  J  '  (‘  L"’rr 

eating  with  the1  shaft.  This  shaft  is 
continued  downwards  to  a  depth  of  10  / 

cm.,  and  forms  a  retreat  for  the  bees  1/k 

when  engaged  in  construction.  Several  Ty 

advantages  are  secured  by  this  method,  l 

especially  better  ventilation,  and  pro-  » 

tection  from  any  water  that  may  enter  Pig.  12.--Nestmg  of  Halictus 
the  shaft.  .  The  larvae  that  are  present  ektra SfTl 

in  the  brood-chambers  at  any  one  thereto;  n,  retreat  <jr  con- 

moment  differ  much  m  their  ages,  a  the  vaults ;  the  accumuia- 
fact  that  throws  some  doubt  on  the  J*0*  of  ceils.  (After  Ver- 

.  , .  .  . .  hoeff,  Verh.  Ver.  Itheml.  xlvin. 

supposed  parthenogenetic  generation.  i89i;  scale  not  mentioned.) 

No  cocoons  are  formed  by  these  Halictus, 

the  polished  interior  of  the  cell  being  a  sufficiently  refined  resting 
place  for  metamorphosis.  Verhoeff  states  that  many  of  the 
larvae  are  destroyed  by  mouldiness ;  this  indeed,  he  considers  to 
be  the  most  deadly  of  the  enemies  of  Aculeate  Hymenoptera. 
The  nest  of  Halictus  macwlatm  has  also  been  briefly  described 
by  Verhoeff,  and  is  a  very  poor  construction  in  comparison  with 
that  of  JET.  quadricindus. 

The  genus  Andrena  includes  a  great  number  of  species, 
Britain  possessing  about  fifty.  They  may  be  described  in  a 
general  manner  as  Insects  much  resembling  the  honey-bee — 
for  which*  indeed,  they  are  frequently  mistaken — but  usually  a 
little  smaller  in  size.  Many  of  the  bees  we  see  in  spring,  in 
March  or  April,  are  of  this  genus.  They  live  in  burrows  in  the 
ground,  preferring  sandy  places,  but  frequently  selecting  a  gravel 
path  as  the  locality  for  their  operations ;  they  nearly  always  live 


.  12. — Nesting  of  Halictus 
quadricinctiis.  u,  Original 
burrow,  with  entrance  e 
thereto  ;  n,  retreat  gr  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  burrow  ;  w, 
the  vaults  ;  s,  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  cells.  (After  Ver¬ 
hoeff,  Verh.  Ver.  liheinl.  xlviii. 
1891 ;  scale  not  mentioned.) 
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in  colonies.  Great  difficulties  attend  their  study  on  account  of 
several  points  in  their  economy,  such  as,  that  the  sexes  are 
different,  and  frequently  not  found  togethei ,  also  that  there  may 
be  two  generations  of  a  species  in  one  year,  these  being  more  or 
less  different  from  one  another.  Another  considerable  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  these  bees  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
the  parasite  Stylops,  by  which  ' their  form  is  more  or  less  altered. 
These  Insects  feed  in  the  body  of  the  bee  in  such  a  way  as  to 
affect  its  nutrition  without  destroying  its  life  ;  hence  they  offer  a 
means  of  making  experiments  that  may  throw  valuable  light  on 
obscure  physiological  questions.  Among  the  effects  they  produce 
in  the  condition  of  the  imago  bee  we  may  mention  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  sexual  distinction,  so  that  a  stylopised  male  bee 
becomes  less  different  than  it  usually  is  from  the  female,  and  a 
stylopised  female  may  be  ill  developed  and  less  different  than 
usual  from  the  male.  The  colours  and  hair  are  sometimes  altered, 
and  distortion  of  portions  of  the  abdominal  region  of  the  bee  are 
very  common.  Further  particulars  as  to  these  parasites  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  our  account  of  Coleoptera  (p.  298).  We  may 
here  remark  that  these  Stylops  are  not  the  only  parasitic  Insects 
that  live  in  the  bodies  of  Andrenidae  without  killing  their  hosts, 
or  even  interrupting  their  metamorphoses.  Mr.  E.  0.  L.  Perkins 
recently  captured  a  specimen  of  Kalidm 
rulicundus,  from  which  he,  judging  from  the 
appearance  of  the  example,  anticipated  that 
a  Stylops  would  emerge ;  but  instead  of  this 
a  Dipterous  Insect  of  the  family  Chloropidae 
appeared.  Dufour  in  1 8  3  7  called  attention 
to  a  remarkable  relation  existing  between 
Andrena  aterrima and  a  parasitic  Dipterous 
larva.  The  larva  takes  up  a  position  in 
the  interior  of  the  bee's  body  so  as  to  be 
partly  included  in  one  of  the  great  tracheal 
Fig.  13.— -Parasitic  Dipterous  vesicles  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  \  and 

tracheal1  'Tn-  tbe  bee  fcben  maintains  the  parasite  in  its 

drma  aterrmm,  (After  position,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  it 

Dufour.)  ,  .  ,  .  ,  , 

with  air  by  causing  two  tracheae  to  grow 
into  its  body.  Dufour  states  that  he  demonstrated  the  continuity 
of  the  tracheae  of  the  two  organisms,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  continuity  was  initially  due  to  the  bee’s  organisation. 
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Dasypoda  hirtipes  appears  to  be  the  most  highly  endowed  of 
the  European  Andrenides.  The 
Insects  of  the  genus  Dasypoda 
are  very  like  Andrena,  but 
have  only  two  in  place  of  three 
submarginal  cells  (just  beneath 
the  stigma)  on  the  front  wing. 

The  female  of  D.  hirtipes  has  a 
very  dense  and  elongate  pubes¬ 
cence  on  the  posterior  legs,  and 

carries  loads  of  pollen,  each  about  _  , .  ^  . 

__  .  ...  Fig.  14. — D.  hirtipes  ?.  Britain. 

half  its  own  weight,  to  its  nest. 

The  habits  of  this  insect  have  been  described  by  Hermann 
Muller.1  It  forms  burrows  in  the  ground  after  the  fashion  of 
Andrena;  this  task  is  accomplished  by  excavating  with  the 
mandibles  ;  when  it  has  detached  a  certain  quantity  of  the  earth 
it  brings  this  to  the  surface  by  moving  backwards,  and  then  dis¬ 
tributes  the  loose  soil  over  a  considerable  area.  It  accomplishes 
this  in  a  most  beautiful  manner  by  means  of  the  combined  action 
of  all  the  legs,  each  pair  of  these  limbs  performing  its  share  of 
the  function  in  a  different  manner ;  the  front  legs  acting  with 
great  rapidity — making  four  movements  in  a  second — push  the 
sand  backwards  under  the  body,  the  bee  moving  itself  at  the 
same  time  in  this  direction  by  means  of  the  middle  pair  of  legs ; 
simultaneously,  but  with  a  much  slower  movement,  the  hind  legs 
are  stretched  and  moved  outwards,  in  oar-like  fashion,  from  the 
body,  and  thus  sweep  away  the  earth  and  distribute  it  towards 
each  side.  This  being  done  the  bee  returns  quickly  into  the  hole, 
excavates  some  more  earth,  brings  it  up  and  distributes  it.  Each 
operation  of  excavation  takes. a  minute  or  two,  the  distribution 
on  the  surface  only  about  fifteen  seconds.  The  burrow  extends 
to  the  length  of  one  or  two  feet,  so  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
earth  has  to  be  brought  up  ;  and  when  the  Insect  has  covered  one 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  loose 
earthy  it  makes  another  patch,  or  walk,  by  the  side  of  the  first. 
The  main  burrow  being  completed,  the  Insect  then  commences 
the  formation  of  brood-chambers  in  connection  with  it.  Three  to 
six  such  chambers  are  formed  in  connection  with  a  burrow ;  the 
lower  one  is  first  made  and  is  provisioned  by  the  bee :  for  this 

1  Verb.  Vfsr.  Jtkemland,  xli.  1884,  p.  1. 
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purpose  five  or  six  loads  of  pollen  are  brought  to  the  cell,  each 
load  being,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  about  half  the  weight 
of  the  Insect.  This  material  is  then  formed  into  a  ball  and  made 
damp  with  honey ;  then  another  load  of  pollen  is  brought,,  is 
mixed  with  honey  and  added  as  an  outer  layer  to  the  ball,  which 
is  now  remodelled  and  provided  on  one  side  with  three  short  feet, 
after  which  an  egg  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  mass ,  the  bee 
then  sets  to  work  to  make  a  second  chamber,  and  uses  the 
material  resulting  from  the  excavation  of  this  to  close  completely 
the  first  chamber.  The  other  chambers  are  subsequently  formed 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  then  the  burrow  itself  is  filled  up. 
While  engaged  in  ascertaining  these  facts,  Mtiller  also  made 
some  observations  on  the  way  the  bee  acts  when  disturbed 
in  its  operations,  and  his  observations  on  this  point  show 
a  very  similar  instinct  to  that  displayed  by  Ch(dicod()ma} 
referred  to  on  a  subsequent  page.  If  interrupted  while  storing  a 
chamber  the  Insect  will  not  attempt  to  make  a  fresh  one,  but 
will  carry  its  stock  of  provisions  to  the  nest  of  some  other 
individual.  The  result  of  this  proceeding  is  a  struggle  between 
the  two  bees,  from  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
rightful  proprietor  always  comes  out,  victorious.  The  egg  placed 
on  the  pollen-ball  in  the  chamber  hatches  in  a  few  days,  giving 
birth  to  a  delicate  white  larva  of  curved  form.  This  creature 
embraces  the  pollen-ball  so  far  as  its  small  size  will  enable  it  to 
do  so,  and  eats  the  food  layer  by  layer  so  as  to  preserve  its 
circular  form.  The  larva  when  hatched  has  no  anal  orifice 
and  voids  no  excrement,  so  that  its  food  is  not  polluted ;  a 
proper  moulting  apparently  does  not  take  place,  for  though  a 
new  delicate  skin  may  be  found  beneath  the  old  one  this  latter  is 
not  definitely  cast  off.  When  the  food,  which  was  at  first  100 
to  140  times  larger  than  the  egg  or  young  larva,  is  all  consumed 
the  creature  then  for  the  first  time  voids  its  refuse.  During 
its  growth  the  larva  becomes  red  and  increases  in  weight  from  *0025 
grains  to  *26  or  *35  grains,  hut  during  the  subsequent  period  of 
excretion  it  diminishes  to  *09  or  *15  grains,  and  in  the  course  of 
doing  so  becomes  a  grub  without  power  of  movement,  and  of  a 
white  instead  of  a  red  colour.  After  this  the  larva  reposes 
motionless  for  many  months — in  fact,  until  the  next  summer,  when 
it  throws  off  the  larval  skin  and  appears  as  a  pupa.  The  larval 
skin  thus  cast  off  contrasts  greatly  with  the  previous  delicate  eondi- 
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tion  ,of  the  integument,  for  this  last  exijvium  is  thick  and  rigid. 
Although  it  voids  no  excrement  till  much  later  the  union  of  the 
stomach  and  hind-intestine  is  accomplished  when  the  larva  is 
half-grown.  A  larva,  from  which  Muller  took  away  a  portion  of 
its  unconsumed  food -store,  began  directly  afterwards  to  emit 
excrement.  The  pupa  has  greater  power  of  movement  than 
the  resting  larva;  when  it  has  completed  its  metamorphosis 
and  become  a  perfect  Insect,  it,  if  it  be  a  female,  commences 
almost  immediately  after  its  emergence  to  form  burrows  by  the 
complex  and  perfect  series  of  actions  we  have  described. 

Parasitic  Bees  (Denudatae). — This  group  of  parasitic  bees 
includes  fourteen  European  genera,  of  which  six  are  British. 
They  form  a  group  taxonomically  most  unsatisfactory,  the 
members  having  little  in  common  except  the  negative  characters 
of  the  absence  of  pollen-carrying  apparatus.  Although  there 
is  a  great  dearth  of  information  as  to  the  life -histories  of 
parasitic  bees,  yet  some  highly  interesting  facts  and  generalisa¬ 
tions  about  their  relations  with  their  hosts  have  already  been 
obtained.  Verhoeff  has  recently  given  the  following  account  of 
the  relations  between  the  parasitic  be§  Stelis  minuta  and  its 
host  Osmia  leucomelana : — The  Osmia  forms  cells  in  blackberry 
stems,  provisions  them  in  the  usual  manner,  and  deposits  an 
egg  in  each.  But  .the  Stelis  lays  an  egg  in  the  store  of  pro¬ 
visions  before  the  Osmia  does,  and  thus  its  egg  is  placed  lower 
down  in  the  mass  of  food  than  that  of  the  legitimate  owner, 
which  is  in  fact,  at  the  top.  The  Stelis  larva  emerges  from  the 
egg  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Osmia  larva  does.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  the  two  larvae  so  disclosed  consume  together  the 
stock  of  provisions,  the  Osmia  at  the  upper,  the  Stelis  at  the  lower, 
end  thereof.  By  the  consumption  of  the  provisions  the  two  larvae 
are  brought  into  proximity,  and  by  this  time  the  Stelis  larva,  being 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  Osmia  larva,  kills  and  eats  it.  Verhoeff 
witnessed  the  straggle  between  the  two  larvae,  and  states  further 
that  the  operation  of  eating  the  Osmia  larva  after  it  has  been 
killed  lasts  one  or  two  days,  He  adds  that  parasitic  larvae  are 
less  numerous  than  the  host  larvae,,  it  being  weE  known  that 
parasitic  bees  produce  fewer  offspring  than  host  bees.  Verhoeff 
further  states  that  he  has  observed  similar  relations  to  obtain 
between  the  larvae  of  other  parasitic  bees  and  their  hosts,  but  warns 
us  against  concluding  that  the  facts  are  analogous  in  all  cases.  * 
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Fabre  has  made  as  acquainted,  with  some  points  in  the  history  of 
another  species  of  the  same  genus,  viz.  Stelis  nasuta,  that  show  a 
decided  departure  from  the  habits  of  S.  minuta.  The  first-named 
Insect  accomplishes  the  very  difficult  task  of  breaking  open  the  cells 
of  the  mason-bee,  Ghalicodoma  muraria,  after  they  have  been  sealed 
up,  and  then,  being  an  Insect  of  much  smaller  size  than  the  Chali- 
codoma,  places  several  eggs  in  one  cell  of  that  bee.  Friese  informs 
us  that  parasitic  bees  and  their  hosts,  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
not  only  have  in  the  perfect  state  the  tongue  similarly  formed, 

but  also  frequent  the  same  species 
of  flower ;  thus  Colletes  daviesanus 
and  its  parasite  Njpeolus  variegatus 
both  specially  affect  the  flowers  of 
Tanacetum  vulgare.  Some  of  the 
parasitic  bees  have  a  great  resem¬ 
blance  to  their  hosts  ;  Stelis  signata, 
for  instance,  is  said  to  be  so  like 
Anthidium  strigatum  that  for  many 
Fra.  vs.-Nomada  sex-fasdata  ?.  years  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
Britam*  ,  species  of  the  genus  Anthidium. 
In,  other  cases  not  the  least  resemblance  exists  between  the 
parasites  and  hosts.  Thus  the  species  of  Nomada  that ,  live  at 
the  expense  of  species  of  the  genus  Andrena  have  no  resemblance 
thereto.  Friese  further  tells  us  that  the  Andrena  and  Nomada 
are  on  the  most ,  friendly  terms.  Andrena ,  as  is  well  known, 
forms  populous  colonies  in  banks,  paths,  etc.,  and  in  these  colonies 
the  destroying  Nomada  flies  about  unmolested  ;  indeed,  according 
to  Friese,  it  is  treated  as  a  welcome  guest.  He  says  he  has  often 
seen,  and  in  several  localities,  Nomada  lathburiana  and  Andrena 
ovina  flying  peacefully  together.  The  Nomada  would  enter  a 
burrow,  and  if  it  found  the  Andrena  therein,  would  come  out  and 
try  another  burrow ;  if  when  a  marauding  Nomada  was  in  a 
burrow,  and  the  rightful  owner,  returning  laden  with  pollen* 
found  on  entering  its  home  that  an  uninvited  guest  was  therein, 
the  Andrena  would  go  out  in  order  to  permit  the  exit  of  the 
Nomada,  and  then  would  again  enter  and  add  the  pollen  to  the 
store.  Strange  as  this  may  seem  at  first  sight,  it  is  really  ndfc 
so,  for,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  believing  that  host  Insects  have  any  idea 
whatever  that  the  parasites  or  inquilines  are  injurious  to  their 
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race.  Why  then  should  they  attack  the  creatures  ?  Provided  the 
'  parasites  do  not  interfere  in  any  unmannerly  way  with  the  hosts 
and  their  work,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  latter  should  resent 
their  presence.  The  wild  bee  that  seals  up  its  cell  when  it  has 
laid  an  egg  therein,  and  then  leaves  it  for  ever,  has  no  conception 
of  the  form  of  its  progeny  ;  never  in  the  history  of  the  race  of  the 
Andrena  has  a  larva  seen  a  perfect  insect  and  survived  thereafter, 
never  has  a  perfect  Insect  seen  a  larva.  There  is  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  for  believing  that  these  Insects  have  the  least  conception  of 
their  own  metamorphosis,  and  how  then  should  they  have  any 
idea  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  parasite  ?  If  the  Andrena  found 
in  the  pollen  the  egg  of  a  parasitic  Nomada,  it  could  of  course 
easily  remove  the  egg;  but  the  Andrena  has  no  conception 
that  the  presence  of  the  egg  ensures  the  death  of  its  own 
offspring  and  though  the  egg  be  that  of  an  enemy  to  its  race, 
why  should  it  resent  the  fact  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  race  has 
always  maintained  itself  notwithstanding  the  enemy  ?  Nature  has 
brought  about  that  both  host  and  parasite  should  successfully 
co-exist ;  and  each  individual  of  each  species  lives,  not  for  itself, 
but  for  the  continuance  of  the  species ;  that  continuance  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  relative  fecundities  of  host  and  guest.  Why, 
then  should  the  Andrena  feel 
alarm  ?  ^  If  the  species  of  Nomada 

attack  the  species  of  Andrena  too  r — X.  iSBSkkJ* 
much  it  brings  about  the  de-  \  / 

struction  of  its  own  species 
more  certainly  than  that  of  the 

Such  extremely  friendly  rela-  K  A 

tions  do  not,  however,  exist  be-  /  \ 

tween  all  the  parasitic  bees  and  Fl0.  U.-Meiccta  luctucsa  9 .  Britain, 
their  hosts.  Friese  says  that,  so 

far  as  he  has  been  able  to  observe,  the  relations  between  the  two 
are  not  in  general  friendly.  He  states  that  marauders  of  the 
genera  Melecta  and  Coelioxys  seek  to  get  out  of  the  way  when 
they  see  the  pollen-laden  host  coming  home.  But  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  noted  any  other  evidence  of  mistrust  between  the 
two,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  act  can  properly 
be  interpreted  as  indicating  fear,  for  bees,  as  well  as  other 
animals,  when  engaged  in, work  find  it  annoying  to  he  interfered 
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with  ;  it  is  the  interest  of  the  pamsitq  to  avoid  annoyance  and  to 
be  well-mannered  in  its  approaches.  Shuckard,  however,  says  that 
battles  ensue  between  the  parasite  Melecta  and  its  host  Anthophora, 
when  the  two  bees  meet  in  the  burrows  of  the  Anthophora} 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  on  some  of  the  habits  of 
Dioxys  cincta  when  considering  the  history  of  the  mason -bee 
(■ Ghalicodoma ),  but  one  very  curious  point  in  its  economy  must 
here  be  noticed-  The  Dioxys ,  which  is  a  much  smaller  bee  than 
the  Chalicodoma ,  lays  an  egg  in  a  cell  of  the  latter,  and  the 
resulting  larva  frequently  has  more  food  in  the  cell  than  it  can 
consume ;  there  is,  however,  another  bee,  Osmia  cyanoxantha, ,  that 
frequently  takes  advantage  of  an  unoccupied  cell  in  the  nest 
of  the  Ghalicodoma ,  and  establishes  its  own  offspring  therein. 
The  Dioxys,  it  seems,  cannot,  or  at  any  rate  does  not,  distinguish 
whether  a  cell  is  occupied  by  Ghalicodoma  or  by  Osmia,  and  some¬ 
times  lays  its  egg  in  the  nest  of  the  Osmia ,  though  this  bee  is 
small,  and  therefore  provides  very  little  food  for  its  young.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  under  these  cpnditions  the  Dioxys  larva 
would  be  starved  to  death ;  but  this  is  not  so ;  it  has  the  power 
of  accommodating  its  appetite,  or  its  capacity  for  metamorphosis, 
.to  the  quantity  of  food  it  finds  at  its  disposal,  and  the  egg  laid  in 
the  Osmia  cell  actually  produces  a  tiny  specimen  of  Dioxys,  only 
about  half  the  natural  size.  Both  sexes  of  these  dwarf  Dioxys  are 
produced,  offering  another  example  of  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
of  food  ingested  during  the  lifetime  of  the  larva  does  not  influ¬ 
ence  the  sex  of  the  resulting  imago. 

The  highly  endowed  bees  that  remain  to  be  considered  are 
by  some  writers  united  in  a  group  called  Apidae,  in  distinction 
from  Andrenidae.  For  the  purposes  of  this  work  we  shall  adopt 
three  divisions,  Seopuiipedes,  Dasygastres,  Sociales. 

The  group  Scopulipedes  includes  such  long-tongued,  solitary 
bees  as  are  not  parasitic,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  Dasygastres. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  natural  group,  for  the  carpenter-bees 
(Xylocopa)  are  very  different  from  Anthophora.  It  has 
recently  been  merged  by  Friese  with  Andrenides  into  a  single 
group  called  Podilegidae.  Four  British  genera,  Gemtina,  Antho¬ 
phora,  Eucera  and  Saropoda  (including,  however,  only  seven 

1  It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  para¬ 
sitic  habit  in  bees.  The  reader  wishing  for  information  as  to  this  may  refer  to 
Prof.  P4rez*s  paper,  Act.  Soc.  Bordeaux,  xlvii.  1895.  p.  300. 
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species),  are  referred  to  the  Scopulipedes ;  in  some  forms  a  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  Bombi  is  exhibited,  indeed  the 
female  of  one  of  our  species  of  Antkophora  is  so  very  like  the 
worker  of  Bomlms  hortorum  var.  harrisellus ,  that  it  would  puzzle 
any  one  to  distinguish  them  by  a  superficial  inspection,  the 
colour  of  the  hair  on  the  hind  legs  being  the  only  obvious  differ¬ 
ence.  AntJwphora  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  widely 
distributed  of  the  genera  of  bees.  Some  of  the  species  make 
burrows  in  cliffs  and  form  large  colonies  which  are  continued  for 
many  years  in  the  same  locality.  Eriese  has  published  many 
details  of  the  industry  and  metamorphoses  of  some  of  the  species 
of  this  genus ;  the  most  remarkable  point  lie  has  discovered  being 
that  A.  jper sonata  at  Strasburg  takes  two  years  to  accomplish  the 
life-cycle  of  one  generation.  Some  of  the  European  species  of  the 
genus  have  been  found  to  be  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  para¬ 
sites.  An  anomalous  beetle,  Sitaris ,  has  been  found  in  the  nests 
of  A.  pilipes ;  and  this  same  Anthophora  is  also  parasitised  by 
another  beetle,  Meloe,  as  well  as  by  a  bee  of  the  genus  Mel e eta. 

The  genus  Xylocopa 1  contains  many  of  the  largest '  and  most 
powerful  of  the  bees,  and  is  very  widely  distributed  over  the 
earth.  In  Europe  only  four  or  five  species  have  been  found,  and 
none  of  them  extend  far  northwards,  X.  molacea  being  the  only 
one  that  comes  so  far  as  Paris.  They  are  usually  black  or  blue- 
black  in  colour,  of  broad,  robust  build,  with  shining  integuments 
more  or  less  covered  with  hair.  X.  molacea  is  known  as  the 
carpenter-bee  from  its  habit  of  working  in  dry  wood ;  it  does  not 
touch  living  timber,  but  will  form,  its  nest  in  all  'Sorts  of  dried 
wood.  It  makes  a  cylindrical  hole,  and  this  gives  access  to  three 
or  four  parallel  galleries  in  which  the  broad  cells  are  placed ;  the 
cells  are  always  isolated  by  a  partition ;  the  bee  forms  this  by 
cementing  together  with  the  products  of  its  salivary  glands  the 
fragments  of  wood  it  cuts  out.  Its  habits  have  been  described 
at  length  by  Biaumur,  who  alludes  to  it  under  the  name  of 
“  abeiHe  perce-bois.”  This  bee  hibernates  in  the  imago  condition, 
both  sexes  reappearing  in  the  spring.  Possibly  there  is  more  than 
one  generation  in  the  year,  as  B^aumur  states  that  specimens 
that  were  tiny  larvae  on  the  12th  of  June  had  by  the  2nd  of  July 
consumed  all  their  stock  of  provisions ;  they  then  fasted  for  a  few 
days,  and  on  the  7  th  or  8  th  of  July  became  pupae,  and  in  the  first 

1  Refer  to  p.  70  paste, a,  note,  as  to  8  recent  discovery  about  Xylocopa. 
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clays  of  August  were  ready  to  emerge  as  perfect  Insects.  I  hus 
the  whole  cycle  of  metamorphoses  is  passed  through  in  a  hunt 
eight  weeks.  This  species,  though  very  clever  in  drilling  holes, 
does  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  old  burrows  should  they  he  at 
hand  Fabre  observed  that  it  was  also  cpiite  willing  to  save 
itself  labour  by  forming  its  cells  in  hollow  reeds  ol  sufficient 
calibre.  We  have  figured  the  larva  and  pupa  of  this  species  in 
the  previous  volume  (p.  170). 

Xylocopa  chloroptera  in  E.  India  selects  a.  hollow  bamboo  lor 
its  nidus;  it  cements  together  the  pieces  obtained  in  clearing 


Fig.  17. — Xylocopa  ( Koptorthosoina ),  sp.  near flavon i yrescens,  <J.  Sarawak. 

out  the  bamboo,  and  uses  them  as  horizontal  partitions  to  separate 
the  tube  into  cells.  The  species  is  much  infested  with  a  small 
Chaleid  of  thfe  genus  Encyrtus :  300  specimens  of  the  parasite 
have  been  reared  from  a  single  larva  of  the  bee;  two-thirds  of 
the  larvae  of  this  bee  that  Home  endeavoured  to  rear  were 
destroyed  by  the  little  Chalcid. 

The  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  of  all  the  bees  are 
the  species  of  Euglossa.  This  genus  is  peculiar  to  Tropical 
America,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  great  length  of  the 
proboscis,  which  in  some  species  surpasses  that  of  the  body.  The 
colours  in  Euglossa  proper  are  violet,  purple,  golden,  and  metallic', 
green,  and  two  of  these  are  frequently  combined  in  the  most  har¬ 
monious  manner ;  the  hind  tibia  is  greatly  developed  and  forms 
a  plate,  the  outer  surface  of  which  is  highly  polished,  while  the 
margins  are  furnished  with  rigid  hairs.  Very  little  is  known  as 
to  the  habits  of  these  bees ;  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  he 
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social;  but  this  is  doubtful,  Dates  having  recorded  that  E.  sur- 
inct merisis  forms  a  “  solitary  nest/'  Lucas  concluded  tliat  E. 
eovdata  is  social,  on  the  authority  of  a  nest  containing  “  a 
dozen  individuals/'  KSTo  workers 
are  known.  The  species  of 
Eidciiici  have  a  shorter  tongue 
than  Euglossa,  and  in  form 
and  colour  a  good  deal  re- 
semi  )le  our  species  of  Bom  bus 
and  Apathus. 

The  group  Dasygastres  in¬ 
cludes  seven  European  genera, 
four  being  British  (Chelostouia 
being  included  in  Her  icicles). 

The  ventral  surface  of  the  hind 
body  is  densely  set  in  the 
females  with  regularly  arranged 
hairs,  by  means  of  which  the 
pollen  is  carried.  In  many  of 
the  Dasygastres  ( Megaehile , 
e.g.)  the  labrmn  is  very  large, 
and  in  repose  is  inflected  on 
to  the  lower  side  of  the  head, 
and  closely  applied  to  the 
doubled -in  tongue,  which  it 
serves  to  protect ;  the  man¬ 
dibles  then  lock  together  out¬ 
side  the  labrum,  which  is  thus  completely  concealed.  This  group 
includes  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  solitary  bees. 

The  genus  Ckalicodoma  is  not  found  in  our  own  country,  but 
in  the  South  of  .France  there  exist  three  or  four  species.  Their 
habits  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  having  been  described 
by  various  naturalists,  among  whom  are  included  Beaumur  and 
Fab  re.  These  Insects  are  called  mason-bees,  and  construct  nests  of 
very  solid  masonry.  C.  muraria  is  in  appearance  somewhat  inter¬ 
mediate  between  a  honey-bee  and  a  Bombus ;  it  is  densely  hairy, 
and  the  sexes  are  very  different  in  colour.  It  is  solitary  in  its 
habits,  and  usually  chooses  a  large  stone  as  a  solid  basis  for  its 
habitation.  On  this  a  cell  is  formed,  the  material  used  being 
a  kind  of  cement  made  by  the  Insect  from  the  mixture  of  a 


Fig.  1 8.  JCufjlamt  conlala,  $ .  Amazons. 

A,  The  Insect  with  extended  proboscis  ; 

B,  outer  lace  of  hind  tihia  and  tarsus. 
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suitable  sort  of  earth  with  the  material  secreted  by  its  own 
salivary  glands;  the  amount  of  cement  used  is  reduced  by  the 
artifice  of  building  small  stones  into  the  walls  ot  the  cell ,  the 
stones  are  selected  with  great  care.  When  a  cell  about  an  inch 

in  depth  has  been  formed  in 
this  manner,  the  bee  commences 
to  fill  it  with  food,  consisting 
of  honey  and  pollen ;  a  little 
honey  is  brought  and  is  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  cell,  then  some 
pollen  is  added.  This  bee,  like 
other  Dasygastres,  carries  the 
pollen  by  means  of  hairs  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  body  ; 
to  place  this  pollen  in  the  cell 
the  Insect  therefore  enters  back¬ 
wards,  and  then  with  the  pair 
of  hind  legs  brushes  and  scrapes 
the  under  surface  of  the  body 
so  as  to  make  the  pollen  fall  off 
into  the  cell ;  it  then  starts  for 
a  fresh  cargo ;  after  a  few  loads 
have  been  placed  in  the  recep¬ 
tacle,  the  Insect  mixes  the  honey  and  pollen  into  a  paste 
with  the  mandibles,  and  again  continues  its  foraging  until  it 
has  about  half  filled  the  cell;  then  an  egg  is  laid,  and  the 
apartment  is  at  once  closed  with  cement.  This  work  is  all 
accomplished,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  in  about  two  days, 
after  which  the  Insect  commences  the  formation  of  a  second 
cell,  joined  to  the  first,  and  so  on  till  eight  or  nine  of  these 
.  receptacles  have  been  constructed ;  then  comes  the  final  operation 
of  adding  an  additional  protection  in  the  shape  of  a  thick  layer  of 
mortar  placed  over  the  whole ;  the  construction,  when  thus  com¬ 
pleted,  forms  a  sort  of  dome  of  cement  about  the  size  of  half  an 
orange.  In  this  receptacle  the  larvae  pass  many  months,  exposed 
to  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  as  well  as  to  the  cold  of  winter. 
The  larvae,  however,  are  exposed  to  numerous  other  perils ;  and  we 
have  already  related  (vol.  v.  p.  540)  how  Leucosjns  gigas  succeeds 
in  perforating  the  masonry  and  depositing  therein  an  egg,  so  that 
a  Zeucosjpis  is  reared  in  the  cell  instead  of  a  Chalicodoma. 
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This  Insect  has  been  the  object  of  some  of  »J.  IT.  Tab  re’s 
most  instructive  studies  on  instinct.1  Although  it  is  impossible 
for  us  here  to  consider  in  a  thorough  manner  the  various  points 
he  has  discussed,  yet  some  of  them  are  of  such  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  as  to  demand  something  more  than  a  passing  allusion. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  nest  of  Chalicodoma  is  roofed 
with  a  layer  of  solid  cement  in  addition  to  the  first  covering 
with  which  the  bee  seals  up  each  cell.  When  the  metamorphoses 
of  the  imprisoned  larva  have  been  passed  through,  and  the  moment 
for  its  emergence  as  a  perfect  Insect  has  arrived,  the  prisoner  has 
to  make  its  way  through  the  solid  wall  by  which  it  is  encom¬ 
passed.  Usually  it  finds  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  task 
of  breaking  through  the  roof,  so  that  the  powers  of  its  mandibles 
must  be  very  great.  Reaumur  has,  however,  recorded  that  a  nest 
of  this  mason-bee  was  placed  under  a  glass  funnel,  the  orifice  of 
which  was  covered  with  gauze,  and  that  the  Insects  when  they 
emerged  from  the  nest  were  unable  to  make  their  way  through 
the  gauze,  and  consequently  perished  under  the  glass  cover ;  and 
he  concluded  that  such  insects  are  only  able  to  accomplish  the 
tasks  that  naturally  fall  to  their  lot.  By  some  fresh  experiments 
Tabre,  however,  has  put  the  facts  in  a  different  light.  He 
remarks  that  when  the  Insects  have,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
emergence,  perforated  the  walls  of  their  dark  prison,  they  find 
themselves  in  the  daylight,  and  at  liberty  to  walk  a, way ;  when 
they  have  made  their  escape  from  a  nest  placed  under  a,  glass 
cover,  they,  having  no  knowledge  of  glass,  find  themselves  in 
daylight  and  imprisoned  by  the  glass,  which,  to  their  inexperience, 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  obstacle,  and  they  therefore,  he  thought, 
might  perhaps  exhaust  themselves  in  vain  efforts  to  pass  through 
this  invisible  obstacle.  He  therefore  took  some  cocoons  contain¬ 
ing  pupae  from  a  nest,  placed  each  one  of  them  in  a  tube  of  reed, 
and  stopped  the  ends  of  the  reeds  with  various  substances,  in 
one  case  earth,  in  another  pith,  in  a  third  brown  paper ;  the 
reeds  were  then  so  arranged  that  the  Insects  in  them  were  in  a 
natural  position ;  in  due  course  all  the  Insects  emerged,  none  of 
them  apparently  having  found  the  novel  nature  of  the  obstacle  a 
serious  impediment.  Some  complete  nests  were  then  taken  with 
their  inmates,  and  to  the  exterior  of  one  of  them  a  sheet  of 
opaque  paper  was  closely  fastened,  while  to  another  the  same 
1  Souvenirs  entomologiqucs.  4  vols.  Paris,  1879  to  1891. 
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sort  of  paper  was  applied  in  the  form  of  a-  dome,  leaving  thm*  ;l 
considerable  space  between  the.  inn*,  cover  of  tie*  nesl  aisb  the 
covering  of  paper.  From  the.  first  nesl  the  Insects  made  theii 
escape  in  the  usual  manner,  thus  again  proving  that  paper  can 
be  easily  pierced  by  them.  From  the  second  nest-  they  abn 
liberated  themselves,  but  failed  to  make  their  way  <mt  Ihnuigh 
the  dome  of  paper,  and  perished  beneath  it;  thus  showing  that 
paper  added  to  the  natural  wall  caused  .them  no  difficulty,  hut 
that  paper  separated  therefrom  by  a  spare  was  an  in. mi  pc  ruble 
obstacle.  Professor  Perez  lias  pointed  out  that-  this  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  large  space  off ‘red  to  the  bee,  whieh  consequent  ly 
moves  about,  and  does  not  eoneen Irate  its  efforts  on  a  single 
spot,  as  it  of  course  is  compelled  to  do  when  confined  in  iN 
natural  cell. 

The  power  of  the  mason  -bee  to  find  its  nest  again  w  lam 
removed  to  a  distance  from  it  is  another  point  that  was  tested 
by  Du  Hamel  and  recounted  by  Reaumur.  As  regards  f  his 
Fabre  has  also  made  some  very  valuable  observations.  He  marked 
some  specimens  of  the  bee,  and  under  cover  removed  them  to 
a  distance  of  four  kilometres,  and  then  liberated  them  ;  the 
result  proved  that  the  bees  easily  found  their  way  back  again, 
and  indeed  were  so  little  discomposed  by  the  removal  that  they 
reached  their  nests  laden  with  pollen  as  if  they  had  merely  been 
out  on  an  ordinary  journey.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
observed  that  a  Chalirodoma,  on  returning,  found  that  another 
bee  had  during  her  absence}  taken  possession  of  her  partially 
completed  cell,  and  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  it:  whereupon 
a  battle  between  the  two  took  place.  The  account  of  this  is 
specially  interesting,  because  it  would  appear  that  the.  two  com  - 
batants  did  not  seek  to  injure  one  another,  hut  were  merely 
engaged  in  testing,  as  it  were,  which  was  the  more  serious  in  its 
claims  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  cell  in  dispute.  The  matter 
ended  by  the  original  constructor  regaining  and  retaining  posses¬ 
sion.  Fabre  says  that  in  the  case  of  Chalirodoma,  it  is  quite  a 
common  thing  for  an  uncompleted  cell  to  be  thus  appropriated 
by  a  stranger  during  the  absence  of  the  rightful  owner,  and  that 
after  a  scene  of  the  kind  described  above,  the  latter  of  the  two 
claimants  always  regains  possession,  thus  leading  one  to  suppose 
that  some  sense  of  rightful  ownership  exists  in  these,  bees;  the 
usurper  expressing,  as  it  were,  hy  its  actions  the*,  idea  Before  I 
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nssin'n  my  claims  I  must  require  you  to  go  through  the  exertions 
tint  will  prove  you  to  he  really  the  lawful  owner. 

Another  experiment  was  made  with  forty  specimens  of  Ghcdi- 
ruduma  pyrenuka,  which  were  removed  to  a  distance  of  four 
kilometres  and  then  liberated.  About  twenty  of  the  individuals 
had  been  somewhat  injured  by  the  processes  of  capturing,  mark¬ 
ing,  and  transferring,  and  proved  unable  to  make  a  proper  start. 
The  others  went  off  well  when  released,  and  in  forty  minutes  the 
arrivals  at  the  nest  had  already  commenced.  The  next  morning 
he  was  able  to  ascertain  that  fifteen  at  least  had  found  their  way 
back,  and  that  it  was  probable  that  most  of  the  uninjured  bees 
laid  reached  home;  and  this  although,  as  Fabfe  believed,  they 
had  never  before  seen  the  spot  where  he  liberated  them. 

These  observations  on  the  power  of  Chalicocloma  to  regain 
its  nest  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles  Darwin,  who  wrote  to 
M.  Fabre,  and  suggested  that  further  observations  should  be 
made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  by  means,  of  what  sense  these 
be.es  were  able  to  accomplish  their  return.  Dor  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  bee  is  very  different  from  the  domestic  bee, 
inasmuch  as  it  enjoys  but  a  brief  life  in  the  winged  state,  and  it 
is  therefore  to  he  presumed  that  an  individual  has  no  knowledge, 
of  such  comparatively  distant  localities  as  those  to  which  Fabre 
transported  it.  Further  observations  made  by  the  Frenchman 
have  unfortunately  failed  to  throw  any  light  on  this  point. 
Darwin  thought  it  might  possibly  be  some  sensitiveness  to 
magnetic  conditions  that  enabled  the  bees  to  return  home, 
and  suggested  that  they  should  he  tested  as  to  this.  Fabre 
accordingly  made  some  minute  magnets,  and  fixed  one  to  each 
bee  previous  to  letting  them  loose  for  a  return  journey.  This 
bail  the  effect  of  completely  deranging  the  bees;  audit  was  there¬ 
fore  at  first  thought  that  the  requisite  clue  was  obtained.  It 
occurred  to  the  experimenter,  however,  to  try  the  plan  of  affixing 
small  pieces  of  straw  to  the  bees  instead  of  magnets,  and  on  this 
being  done  it  was  found  that  the  little  creatures  were  just  as 
much  deranged  by  the  straws  as  they  were  by  the  magnets  :  thus 
it  became  evident  that  no  good  grounds  exist  for  considering 
that  the  bees  are  guided  by  magnetic  influences. 

One  of  the  species 1  of  Chalicodoma  observed  by  Fabre  fixes 

/ 

1  The  “  (Jhalicodome  des  yalets  ”  or  0.  “dcs  mur attics  ”  of*  the  French  writer  ;  in 
gome  places  he  .speaks  the  species  as  being  C.  muraria ,  in  others  as  C.  jparietina. 
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its  nests  to  the  small  boulders  brought  down  and  left  by  the 
Rhone  on  the  waste  places  of  its  banks.  This  habit  afforded. 
Fabre  an  opportunity  of  removing  the  nests  during  the  process 
of  construction,  and  of  observing  the  effect  this  produced  on  the 
architects.  While  a  bee  that  had  a  nest  partially  constructed 
was  absent,  he  removed  the  stone  and  the  nest  attached  to  it  Irom 
one  situation  to  another  near  at  hand  and  visible  from  the 
original  site.  In  a  few  minutes  the  bee  returned  and  went 
straight  to  the  spot  where  the  nest  had  been;  finding  its  home 
absent  it  hovered  for  a  little  while  around  the  place,  and  then 
alighted  on  the  vacated  position,  and  walked  about  thereon  in 
search  of  the  nest ;  being  after  some  time  convinced  that  this 
was  no  longer  there,  it  took  wing,  but  speedily  returned  again  to 
the  place  and  went  through  the  same  operations.  This  series  of 
manoeuvres  was  several  times  repeated,  the  return  always  being 
made  to  the  exact  spot  where  the  nest  had  been  originally  located ; 
and  although  the  bee  in  the  course  of  its  journeys  would  pass 
over  the  nest  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  only  a  few  inches,  it  did 
not  recognise  the  object  it  was  in  search  of.  If  the  nest 
were  placed  very  near  to  the  spot  it  had  been  removed  from  — 
say  at  a  distance  of  about  a  yard — it  might  happen  that  the  bee 
would  actually  come  to  the  stone  to  which  the  nest  was  fixed, 
would  visit  the  nest,  would  even  enter  into  the  cell  it  had  loft 
partially  completed,  would  examine  circumspectly  the  boulder, 
but  would  always  leave  it,  and  again  return  to  the  spot  where 
the  nest  was  originally  situated,  and,  on  finding  that  the  nest 
was  not  there,  would  take  its  departure  altogether  from  the 
locality.  The  home  must  be,  for  the  bee,  in  the  proper  situation, 
or  it  is  not  recognised  as  the  desired  object.  Thus  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  strange  fact  that  the  very  bee  that  is  able  to 
return  to  its  nest  from  a  distance  of  four  kilometres  can  no 
longer  recognise  it  when  removed  only  a  yard  from  the  original 
position.  This  extraordinary  condition  of  •  the  memory  of  the 
Insect  is  almost  inconceivable  by  us.  That  the  bee  should 
accurately  recognise  the  spot,  but  that  it  should  not  recognise 
the  cell  it  had  itself  just  formed  and  half-filled  with  honey-paste, 
seems  to  us  almost  incredible ;  nevertheless,  the  fact  is  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  what  we  shall  subsequently  relate  in  The  case  of  the 
solitary  wasp  Bembex .  A  cross  experiment  was  made  by  taking 
away  the  stone  with  the  attached  nest  of  the  bee  while  the  latter 
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was  absent,  and  patting  in  its  place  the  nest  of  another  indi¬ 
vidual  in  about  the  same  stage  of  construction  ;  this  nest  was 
at  once  adopted  by  the  bee,  which  indeed  was  apparently  in  no 
way  deranged  by  the  foot  that  the  edifice  was  the  work  of  another. 
A  further  experiment  was  made  by  transposing  the  positions  of 
two  nests  that  were  very  near  together,  so  that  each  bee  when 
returning  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  free  choice  as  to  which 
nest  it  would  go  to.  Unhesitatingly  each  bee  selected  the  nest 
that,  though  not  its  own,  was  in  the  position  where  its  own  had 
been.  This  series  of  experiments  seems  to  prove  that  the  Chalc/i- 
dot/ut  has  very  little  sense  as  to  what  is  its  own  property,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  most  keen  appreciation  of  locality.  As, 
however,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  bees  were  deceived  by  the 
similarity  between  the  substituted  nests,  Fabre  transposed  two 
nests  that  were  extremely  different,  one  consisting  of  many  cells, 
the  other  of  a  single  incomplete  cell ;  it  was,  of  course,  a  necessary 
condition  of  this  experiment  that  each  of  the  two  nests,  however 
different  in  other  respects,  should  possess  one  cell  each  in  similar 
stages  of  construction ;  and  when  that  was  the  case  each  bee 
cheerfully  adopted  the  nest  that,  though  very  different  to  its 
own,  was  in  the  right  place.  This  transposition  of  nests  can  be 
rapidly  repeated,  and  thus  the  same  bee  may  be  made  to  go  on 
working  at  two  different  nests. 

Suppose,  however,  that  another  sort  of  change  be  made.  Let 
a  nest,  consisting  of  a  cell  that  is  in  an  early  stage  of  construc¬ 
tion,  be  taken  away,  and  let  there  be  substituted  for  it  a  cell 
built  and  partially  stored  with  food.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  bee  would  gladly  welcome  this  change,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  substituted  cell  would  save  it  a  great  deal  of  work.  Not  so, 
however ;  the  bee  in  such  a  case  will  take  to  the  substituted  cell, 
hut  will  go  on  building  at  it  although  it  is  already  of  the  full 
height,  and  will  continue  building  at  it  until  the  cell  is  made  as 
much  as  a  third  more  than  the  regulation  height.  In  fact  the 
bee,  being  in  the  building  stage  of  its  operations,  goes  on  build¬ 
ing,  although  in  so  doing  it  is  carrying  on  a  useless,  if  not  an 
injurious,  work.  A  similar  state  ensues  when  the  Insect  ceases 
to  build  and  begins  to  bring  provisions  to  the  nest ;  although  a 
substituted  cell  may  contain  a  sufficient  store  of  food,  the  bee  goes 
on  adding  to  this,  though  it  is  wasting  its  labours  in  so  doing.  ■ 
It  should  be  noted  that  though  the  bee  must  go  through  the 
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appropriate  stages  of  its  labours  whether  the  result  of  so  doing 
be  beneficial  or  injurious,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  to  some  extent 
controlled  by  the  circumstances,  for  it  does  not  in  such  cases 
complete  what  should  have  been  the  full  measure  of  its  own 
individual  work ;  it  does  not,  for  instance,  raise  the  cell  to  twice 
the  natural  height,  but  stops  building  when  the  cell  is  about 
one- third  larger  than  usual,  as  if  at  that  stage  the  absurdity  of 
the  situation  became  manifest  to  it. 

Fabre’s  experiments  with  the  Chcdicodoma  are  so  extremely 
instructive  as  regards  the  nature  of  instinct  in  some  of  the 
highest  Insects,  that  we  must  briefly  allude  to  some  other  of  his 
observations  even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader  who  feels 
but  little  interest  in  the  subject  of  Insect  intelligence. 

Having  discovered  that  a  mason-bee  that  was  engaged  in  the 
process  of  construction  would  go  on  building  to  an  useless  or 
even  injurious  extent,  Fabre  tried  another  experiment  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  a  bee  that  was  engaged  in  the  process  of  provision¬ 
ing  the  nest,  would  do  so  in  conditions  that  rendered  its  work 
futile.  Taking  away  a  nest  with  completely  built  cell  that  a  bee 
was  storing  with  food,  he  substituted  for  it  one  in  which  the  cell 
was  only  commenced,  and  therefore  incapable  of  containing  food ; 
when  the  bee  with  its  store  of  provisions  reached  this  should-be 
receptacle  it  appeared  to  be  very  perplexed,  tested  the  im¬ 
perfect  cell  with  its  antennae,  left  the  spot  and  returned  again ; 
repeating  this  several  times  it  finally  went  to  the  cell  of 
some  stranger  to  deposit  its  treasure.  In  other  cases  the  bee 
broke  open  a  completed  cell,  and  having  done  so  went  on  bringing 
provisions  to  it,  although  it  was  already  fully  provisioned  and  an 
egg  laid  therein :  finally,  the  little  creature  having  completed 
the  bringing  of  this  superfluous  tale  of  provisions,  deposited 
a  second  egg,  and  again  sealed  up  the  cell.  But  in  no  case 
does  the  bee  go  back  from  the  provisioning  stage  to  the  build¬ 
ing  stage  until  the  cycle  for  one  cell  of  building,  provisioning, 
and  egg-laying  is  completed :  but  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
building  of  a  fresh  cell  may  Toe  again  undertaken.  This  is  a 
good  example  of  the  kind  of  consecutive  necessity  that  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  instinct  of  these  industrious 
little  animals.  Another  equally  striking  illustration  of  these 
peculiarities  of  instinct  is  offered  by  interfering  with  the  act  of 
putting  the  provisions  into  the  cell.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
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when  the  hee  brings  provisions  to  add  to  the  stock,  it  carries 
Loth  honey  and  pollen  ;  in  order  to  deliver  these  it  begins  by 
entering  head  first  into  the  cell  and  disgorging  the  honey,  then 
emerging  it  turns  round,  enters  backwards  and  scrapes  off  the 
pollen  from  its  body.  If  after  the  honey  has  been  discharged, 
the  bee  be  interfered  with  and  gently  removed  to  a  slight  dis¬ 
tance  with  a  straw,  it  returns  to  complete  its  task,  but  instead  of 
going  on  with  the  actions  at  the  point  at  which  the  interruption 
took  place,  it  begins  the  series  over  again,  going  in — at  any  rate 
partially — head  first,  although  it  has  no  honey  to  discharge,  and 
having  performed  this  useless  ceremony  it  then  emerges,  turns 
round  and  adds  the  pollen.  This  illustration  is  in  some  respects 
the  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  expected,  for  the  Insect 
here  does  not  continue  the  act  at  the  interrupted  point,  but  begins 
the  series  of  actions  afresh. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  Insect  that  takes 
the  pains  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  its  progeny  by  constructing 
a  complex  edifice  of  cement,  secures  thereby  the  advantage  of 
protection  for  its  young.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Notwithstanding  the  cement  and  the  thick  dome  of  mortar,  the 
Ohalimloma  is  extremely  subject  to  the  attacks  of  parasites. 
The  work  performed  by  the  creature  in  constructing  its  mass  of 
masonry  is  truly  astounding ;  Fabre  calculated  from  measure¬ 
ments  he  made  that  for  the  construction  and  provisioning  of  a 
single  cell,  the  goings  and  comings  of  the  bee  amounted  to  15 
kilometres,  and  it  makes  for  each  nest  sometimes  as  many  as 
fifteen  cells.  Notwithstanding  all  this  labour,  it  would  appear 
that  no  real  safety  for  the  larvae  is  obtained  by  the  work.  Some 
sixteen — possibly  more — other  species  of  Insects  get  their  living 
off  this  industrious  creature.  Another  bee,  Stdis  namta ,  breaks 
open  the  cells  after  they  have  been  completely  closed  and  places 
its  own  eggs  in  them,  and  then  again  closes  the  cells  with 
mortar.  The  larvae  of  this  Sielis  develop  more  rapidly  than  do 
those  of  the  Chalicodoma,  so  that  the  result  of  this  shameless 
proceeding  is  that  the  young  one  of  the  legitimate  proprietor— 
as  we  human  beings  think  it — is  starved  to  death,  or  is  possibly 
eaten  up  as  a  dessert  by  the  Stelis  larvae,  after  they  have 
appropriated  all  the  pudding. 

Another  bee,  Dioxys  cincta,  is  even  more  audacious ;  it  flies 
about  in  a  careless  manner  among  the  Chalicodoma  at  their 
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work,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  object  to  its  presence  unless  it 
interferes  with  them  in  too  unmannerly  a  fashion,  when  tiny 
brush  it  aside.  The  Dioxys,  when  the  proprietor  leaves  the  coll, 
will  enter  it  and  taste  the  contents ;  alter  having  taken  a,  few 
mouthfuls  the  impudent  creature  then  deposits  am  egg  in  the 
cell,  and,  it  is  pretty  certain,  places  it  at  or  near  the  bottom  of 
the  mass  of  pollen,  so  that  it  is  not  conspicuously  evident  to  the 
Chalicocloma  when  the  bee  again  returns  to  add  to  or  complete 
the  stock  of  provisions.  Afterwards  the  constructor  deposits  its 
own  egg  in  the  cell  and  closes  it.  The  final  result  is  much  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Stelis,  that  is  to  say,  the  Chul icochmu. 
has  provided  food  for  an  usurper ;  but  it  appears  probable  that 
the  consummation  is  reached  in  a  somewhat  different  manner, 
namely,  by  the  Dioxys  larva  eating  the  egg  of  the  Oludi- 
codoma,  instead  of  slaughtering  the  larva.  Two  of  the  Hymenop- 
tera  Parasitica  are  very  destructive  to  the  Chalwodoma,  viz. 
Leiwospis  gigas  and  Monodontomerus  nitid/us  ;  the  habits  of  which 
Tve  have  already  discussed  (vol.  v.  p.  543)  under  (Jhalcididae. 
Lampert  has  given  a  list  of  the  Insects  attacking  the  mason-bee 
or  found  in  its  nests ;  altogether  it  would  appear  that  about 
sixteen  species  have  been  recognised,  most  of  which  destroy  the 
bee  larva,  though  some  possibly  destroy  the  bee’s  destroyers,  and 
two  or  three  perhaps  merely  devour  dead  examples  of  the  bee,  or 
take  the  food  from  cells,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  some  untoward  event.  This  author  thinks  that 
one  half  of  the  bees’  progeny  are  made  away  with  by  these 
destroyers,  while  Fabre  places  the  destruction  in  the  South  of 
France  at  a  still  higher  ratio,  telling  us  that  in  one  nest  of  nine 
cells,  the  inhabitants  of  three  were  destroyed  by  the  .Dipterous 
Insect,  Anthrax  trifasciata ,  of  two  by  Lemosgris,  of  two  by  Htrlis,  and 
of  one  by  the  smaller  Chalcicl ;  there  being  thus  only  a  single 
example  of  the  bee  that  had  not  succumbed  to  one  or  other  of 
the  enemies.  He  has  sometimes  examined  a  large  number  of 
nests  without  finding  a  single  one  that  had  not  been  attacked  by 
one  or  other  of  the  parasites,  and  more  often  than  not  several  of 
the  marauders  had  attacked  the  nest. 

^  ^  ^  Lampert  and  others  that  there  is  a  passage  in 

Pliny  relating  to  one  of  the  mason-bees,  that  the  Eoman  author 
had  noticed  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  stones  to  build  into  its 
nest ;  being  unacquainted  with  the  special  habits  of  the  bee,  he 
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seems  to  have  supposed  that  the  insect  was  carrying  the  stone 
as  ballast  to  keep  itself  from  being  blown  away. 

The  bees  of  the  genus  Anthiclium  are  known  to  possess  the 
habit  of  making  nests  of  wool  or  cotton,  that  they  obtain  from 
plants  growing  uxt  hand.  We 
have  one  species  of  this  genus 
of  bees  in  Britain  ;  it  some¬ 
times  may  be  seen  at  work  in 
the  grounds  of  our  Museum 
'at  Cambridge :  it  is  referred 
to  by  Gilbert  White,  who 
says  of  it,  in  his  History 
of  Sdhornc :  “  There  is  a  sort 
of  wild  bee  frequenting  the 
garden-campion  for  the  sake 
of  its  tomentum,  which  prob¬ 
ably  it  turns  to  some  purpose 
in  the  business  of  nidification. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  with 
what  address  it  strips  off  the 
pubes,  running  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  a  branch, 
and  shaving  it  bare  with  the 
dexterity  of  a  hoop -shaver. 

When  it  has  got  a  bundle, 
almost  as  large  as  itself,  it  flies 
away,  holding  it  secure  between  its  chin  and  .its  fore  legs.” 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  as  forming  a  con¬ 
spicuous  exception  to  the  rule  that  in  bees  the  female  is 
larger  than  the  male.  The  species  of  AntMdium  do  not  form 
burrows  for  themselves,  but  'either  take  advantage  of  suitable 
cavities  formed  by  other  Insects  in  wood,  or  take  possession  of 
deserted  nests  of  other  bees  or  even  empty  snail-shells.  The 
workers  in  cotton,  of  which  our  British  species  A .  manimtum  is 
one,  line  the  selected  receptacle  with  a  beautiful  network  of 
cotton  or  wool,  and  inside  this  place  a  finer  layer  of  the  material, 
to  which  is  added  some  sort  of  cement  that  prevents  the  honied 
mass  stored  by  the  bees  in  this  receptacle  from  passing  out  of  it. 
A.  diaclevia,  one  of  the  species  that  form  nests  in  hollow  stems, 
has  been  specially  observed  by  Fabre ;  it  will  take  the  cotton  for 


.Fig.  20. — An thulium  man  watum ,  Card er 
bee.  A,  Male  ;  B,  female. 
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thus  perishes  in  the  cell.  Fuhve  further  states  with  re^rnl  to 
these  interesting  bees,  that  no  structural  different  ol  the  ieet 
or  mandibles  can  he  detected  between  the  workers  m  cotton  and 
the  workers  in  resin;  and  he  also  says  that  in  the  case  where 
two  cells  are  constructed  in  one  snail-shell,  a  male  individual  is 
produced  from  the  cell  of  the  greater  capacity,  and  a  female  Irom 
the  other. 

Osmia  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  genera  o!  bees 
found  in  Europe,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  diversity  of  instinct 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  the  nests  of  the  various  species. 
As  a  rule  they  avail  themselves  for  nidi  ficat  ion  of  hollow 
places  already  existing ;  choosing  excavations  in  wood,  in  the 

mortar  of  walls,  and  oven  in 
sandbanks;  in  several  eases 
the  same  species  is  found  to 
be  able  to  adapt  itself  to 
more  than  one  kind  of  these 
very  different  substanees.  This 
variety  of  habit  will  render 
it  impossible  for  us  to  do 
justice  to  this  interesting 
genus  within  the  space  at 
our  disposal,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  one  or  two  of  the  more  instructive  of  the  traits 
of  Osmia  life.  0.  tridentata  forms  its  nest  in  the  stems  of 
brambles,  of  which  it  excavates  the  pith ;  its  mode  of  working 
and  some  other  details  of  its  life  have  been  well  depicted  by 
Eabre.  The  Insect  having  selected  a  suitable  bramble-stalk  with 
a  cut  extremity,  forms  a  cylindrical  burrow  in  the  pith  thereof, 
extending  the  tunnel  as  far  as  will  he  required  to  allow  the 
construction  of  ten  or  more  cells  placed  one  after  the  other  in 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder ;  the  bee  does  not  at  first  clear  out  quite 
all  the  pith,  but  merely  forms  a  tunnel  through  it,  and  then 
commences  the  construction  of  the  first  cell,  which  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  that  is  most  remote  from  the  entrance. 
This  cavity  is  to  he  of  oval  form,  and  the  Insect  therefore  cuts 
away  more  of  the  pith  so  as  to  make  an  oval  space,  but  somewhat 
truncate,  as  it  were,  at  each  end,  the  plane  of  truncation  at  the 
proximal  extremity  being  of  course  an  orifice.  The  first  cell 


Fig.  21. — Osmia  tricornis ,  ?.  Algeria. 
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thus  i3i;idi‘  is  stored  with  pollen  and  honey,  and  an  egg  is 
deposited.  Then  a  harrier  has  to  he  constructed  to  close  this 
Hiamher;  the  material  used  for  the  barrier  is  the  pith  of  the 
stem,  and  the.  Insert  cuts  the  material  required  for  the  purpose 
Irom  the  walls  of  the  second  chamber;  the  excavation  of  the 
second  chamber  is,  in  fact,  made  to  furnish  the  material  for  clos¬ 
ing  up  the.  first  cell.  In  this  way  a  chain  of  cells  is  constructed, 
their  number  being  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen.  The  mode 
in  which  the  hee.s,  when  the  transformations  of  the  larvae  and 
pupae  have  been  completed,  escape  from  the  chain  of  cells,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  errors  have  arisen  from 
inference  being  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  observation.  Thus 
I  hi  four,  who  noted  this  same  mode  of  construction  and  arrange¬ 
ment  in  another  llymenopteron  (Odynervs  niclulator),  perceived 
t hat  there  was  only  one  orifice  of  exit,  and  also  that  the  Insect 
that  was  placed  at  the  greatest  distance  from  this  was  the 
one,  that,  being  the  oldest  of  the  series,  might  be  expected  to 
he  tin*,  first  ready  to  emerge  ;  and  as  the  other  cocoons  would 
neee.sHa.rily  he  in  the  way  of  its  getting  out,  he  concluded  that 
the  egg  that  was  hist  laid  produced  the  first  Insect  ready  for 
emergence.  Fahre  tested  this  by  some  ingenious  experiments, 
and  found  that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  the  Insects  became 
ready  to  leave  their  place  of  imxjrisonment  without  any  reference 
to  the  order  in  which  the  eggs  were  laid,  and  he  further  noticed 
some,  very  curious  facts  witli  reference  to  the  mode  of  emergence 
of  Osm la  Iridetdata.  Each  Insect,  when  it  desires  to  leave  the 
bramble  stem,  tears  open  the  cocoon  in. which  it  is  enclosed,  and  also 
biles  through  the  harrier  placed  by  the  mother  between  it  and 
Idle  Insect  that  is  next  it,  and  that  separates  it  from  the  orifice 
of  exit.  Of  course,  if  it  happen  to  be  the  outside  one  of  the 
Her  ins  if  ('an  then  escape  at  once ;  but  if  it  should  he  one  farther 
clown  in  the  Indian  file  it  will  not  touch  the  cocoon  beyond,  but 
waits  patiently,  possibly  for  days;  if  it  then  still  find  itself  con¬ 
fined  it  endeavours  to  escape  by  squeezing  past  the  cocoon  that 
Intervenes  between  it  and  libe.rty,  and  by  biting  away  the  material 
at  the  sides  so  as  to  enlarge  the  passage ;  it  may  succeed  in  doing 
th  in,  and  so  get  out,  hut  if  it  fail  to  make  a  side  passage  it  will 
not  touch  the  cocoons  that  are  in  its  way.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  supposing  all  to  go  well  with  the  family,  all 
the  cocoons  produce  their  inmates  m  a  state  for  emergence  within 
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a  week  or  two,  and  so  all  get  out.  Frequently,  however,  the 
emergence  is  prevented  by  something  having  gone  wrong  with 
one  of  the  outer  Insects,  in  which  case  all  beyond  it  perish  unless 
they  are  strong  enough  to  bite  a  hole  through  the  ft  ides  ot  the*, 
bramble-stem.  Thus  it  appears  that  whether  a  particular  Osm  u< 
shall  be  able  to  emerge  or  not  depends  on  two  things — (1)  whether 
all  goes  well  with  all  the  other  Insects  between  it  and  the  orifice, 
and  (2)  whether  the  Insect  can  bite  a  lateral  hole  or  not;  this 
latter  point  also  largely  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  bramble.  Fabre’s  experiments  on 
these  points  have  been  repeated,  and  his  results  confirmed  by 
Nicolas. 

The  fact  that  an  Osmia  would  itself  perish  rather  than  attack 
the  cocoon  of  its  brother  or  sister  is  certainly  very  remarkable, 
and  it  induced  Fabre  to  make  some  further  experiments.  He 
took  some  cocoons  containing  dead  specimens  of  Osmia,  and  placed 
them  in  the  road  of  an  Osmia  ready  for  exit,  and  found  that  in 
such  case  the  bee  made  its  way  out  by  demolishing  without  any 
scruple  the  cocoons  and  dead  larvae  that  intervened  between  it 
and  liberty.  He  then  took  some  other  reeds,  and  blocked  the 
way  of  exit  with  cocoons  containing  living  larvae,  but  of  another 
species  of  Hynienoptera.  Solenius  vagus  and  Osmia  (hir'd, a  were 
the  species  experimented  on  in  this  case,  and  he  found  that  the 
Osmia  destroyed  the  cocoon  and  living  larvae  of  the  tioknius, 
and  so  made  its  way  out.  Thus  it  appears  that  Osmia  will 
respect  the  life  of  its  own  species,  and  die  rather  than  destroy  it, 
but  has  no  similar  respect  for  the  life  of  another  species. 

Some  of  Fabre’s  most  instructive  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
habits  and  instincts  of  various  species  of  the  genus  Osmia.  If 
is  impossible  here  to  find  space  even  to  summarise  them,  still 
more  impossible  to  do  them  justice ;  but  we  have  selected  the 
history  just  recounted,  because  it  is  rare  to  find  in  the  insect 
world  instances  of  such  self-sacrifice  by  an  individual  for  one  of 
the  same  generation.  It  would  be  quite  improper  to  generalise 
from  this  case,  however,  and  conclude  that  such  respect  for  its 
own  species  is  common  even  amongst  the  Osmia.  Fabre,  indeed, 
relates  a  case  that  offers  a  sad  contrast  to  the  scene  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  that  we  have  roughly 
portrayed.  He  was  able  to  induce  a  colony  of  Osmia  trimmis 
(another  species  of  the  genus,  he  it  noted)  to  establish  itself  and 
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work  in  a  series  of  glass  tubes  that  be  placed  oil  a  table  in  bis 
laboratory.  He  marked  various  individuals,  so  that  be  was  able 
to  recognise  them  and  note  the  progress  of  their  industrial  works. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  specimens  thus  established  themselves 
and  concluded  their  work  before  his  very  eyes.  Some  individuals, 
however,  when  they  had  completed  the  formation  of  a  series  of 
cells  in  a  glass  tube  or  in  a  reed,  had  still  not  entirely  completed 
their  tale  of  work.  It  would  be  supposed  that  in  such  a  case 
the  individual  would  commence  the  formation  of  another  series 
of  cells  in  an  unoccupied  tube.  This  was  not,  however,  the  case. 
The  bee  preferred  tearing  open  one  or  more  cells  already  completed 
— in  some  cases,  even  by  itself — scattering  the  contents,  and  de¬ 
vouring  the  egg ;  then  again  provisioning  the  cell,  it  would  deposit 
a  fresh  egg,  and  close  the  chamber.  These  brief  remarks  will 
perhaps  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  instinct  and 
habit  that  prevails  in  this  very  interesting  genus.  Eriese  observes 
that  the  variety  of  habits  in  this  genus  is  accompanied  as  a  rule 
by  paucity  of  individuals  of  a  species,  so  that  in  central  Europe 
a  collector  must  be  prepared  to  give  some  twenty  years  or  so  of 
attention  to  the  genus  before  he  can  consider  he  has  obtained  all 
the  species  of  Osmia  that  inhabit  his  district. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  make  on  the 
leaf-cutting  bees  of  the  genus  Megaehih  it  is  well  to  state  that 
the  bee,  the  habits  of  which  were  described  ^y  Eeaumur  under 
the  name  of  “  l’abeille  tapissiere,”  and  that  uses  portions  of  the 
leaves  of  the  scarlet  poppy  to  line  its  nest,  is  now  assigned  to 
the  genus  Osmia ,  although  Latreille,  in  the  interval  that  lias 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Eeaumur’s  work,  founded  the 
genus  Anthocoya  for  the  bee  in  question.  Mcyachile  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  genera  of  the  Dasygastres,  being 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  even  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  it  consists  of  bees  averaging  about  the  size  of 
the  honey-bee  (though  some  are  considerably  larger,  others 
smaller),  and  having  the  labrum  largely  developed ;  this  organ  is 
capable  of  complete  inflection  to  the  under  side  of  the  head,  and 
when  in  the  condition  of  repose  it  is  thus  infolded,  it  underlaps 
and  protects  the  larger  part  of  the  lower  lip  ;  the  mandibles 
close  over  the  infolded  labrum,  so  that,  when  the  Insect  is  at  rest, 
this  appears  to  be  altogether  absent.  These  bees  are  called 
leaf-cutters,  from  their  habit  of  forming  the  cells  for  their  nest 
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out  of  pieces  of  tlie  leaves  of  plants.  We  have  several  species  In 
Britain  ;  they  are  very  like  the  common  honey-bee  in  general 
appearance,  though  rather  more  robustly  formed.  ,  These  Insects, 
like  the  Osmiae,  avail  themselves  of  existing  hollow  places  as 
receptacles  in  which  to  place  their  nests.  M.  alhodncki  frequently 
takes  possession  of  a  deserted  worm-burrow  in  the  ground  The 
burrow  being  longer  than  necessary  the  bee  commences  by  cutting- 
off  the  more  distant  part  by  means  of  a  barricade  of  foliage  ;  this 
being  done,  it  proceeds  to  form  a  series  of  cells,  each  shaped  like, 
a  thimble  with  a  lid  at  the  open  end  ( Fig.  22,  A).  The  body  of* 
the  thimble  is  formed  of  large  oval  pieces  of  leaf,  the  lid  of 
smaller  round  pieces ;  the  fragments  are  cut  with  great  skill  from 
the  leaves  of  growing  plants  hy  the  Insect,  which  seems  to  have: 
an  idea  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  piece  of  foliage  necessary  for 
each  particular  stage  of  its  work. 

Horne  has  given  particulars  as  to  the  nest  of  Mega,chik  a,v.t,hrn- 
cincc  ( fasciculata ),  an  Hast  Indian  species.1  The  material  employed 

was  either  the  leaves  of  the  Indian 
pulse  or  of  the  rose.  Long  pieces* 
are  cu-t  hy  the  Insect  from  ilia 
leaf,  and  with  these  a  cell  is  formed  ; 

A  1  cell/in.  addition  to  three  pieces  for 

Q r0UU(l  fop.  The  cells  are 
w|S|  carefully  prepared,  and  some  kind 
^  ma^er  a  gummy  nature  is 

Pig.  22. — ^Edification  of  leaf- cutting  Relieved  to  be  used  to  keep  in 

bee,  Megachile  mthracma.  A,  one  place  the  pieces  forming  the  in- 

cell  separated,  ™th  lid  open  ;  the  +  .  •  „  i  *  r™  ,,  b 

larva  (a)  reposing  on  the  food ;  b,  terior  W*™-  The  cells  are  places  1 

part^oU string  °f  the  cells.  (After  end  to  end,  a s  shown  in  Fig.  22,  H  ; 

five  to  seven  cells  form  a  series, 
and  four  or  six  series  are  believed  to  he  constructed  by  one  pai  r 

1  Trans.  Zool.  Sue.  London,  vii.  1870,  p.  178. 
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of  this  bee,  the  mass  being  located  in  a  hollow  in  masonry  or 
some  similar  position.  Each  cell  when  completed  is  half  filled 
with  pollen  in  the  usual  manner,  and  an  egg  is  then  laid  in  it. 
This  bee  is  much  infested  by  parasites,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Grey 
Hornbill  (Mcniceros  Incornis). 

MegacMle  lancda  is  one  of  the  Hynienoptera  that  in  East 
India  enter  houses  to  build  their  own  habitations.  According 
to  Horne  both  sexes  take  part  in  the  work  of  construction,  and 
the  spots  chosen  are  frequently  of  a  very  odd  nature.  The 
material  used  is  some  kind  of  clay,  and  the  natural  situation 
may  he  considered  to  be  the  interior  of  a  hollow  tube,  such  as 
the  stem  of  a  bamboo  ;  but  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  and  the  hollow 
in  the  back  of  a  book  that  has  been  left  lying  open,  have  been 
occasionally  selected  by  the  Insect  as  •  suitable.  Smith  states 
that  the  individuals  developed  in  the  lower  part  of  a  tubular 
series  of  this  species  were  females,  ctf  which  sex  takes  longer  to 
develop,  and  thus  an  exit  is  not  required  for  them  so  soon  as  for 
the  occupants  of  the  upper  cells  which  are  males.”  M.  proximo,,  a 
species  almost  exactly  similar  in  appearance  to  M.  lanata ,  makes 
its  cells  of  leaf-cuttings,  however,  and  places  them  in  soft  soil. 

Eabre  states  -that  M.  albocincta,  which  commences  the 
formation  of  its  nest  in  a  worm -burrow  by  means  of  a  barricade, 
frequently  makes  the  barricade,  but  no  nest ;  sometimes  it  will 
indeed  make  the  barricade  more  than  twice  the  proper  size,  and 
thus  completely  fill  up  the  worm  burrow.  Fabre  considers  that 
these  eccentric  proceedings  are  due  to  individuals  that  have  already 
formed  proper  nests  elsewhere,  and  that  after  completing  these 
have  still  some  strength  remaining,  which  they  use  up  in  this 
fruitless  manner. 

The  Social  bees  (Sociales)  include,  so  far  as  is  yet  known, 
only  a  very  small  number  of  genera,  and  are  so  diverse,  both  in 
habits  and  structure,  that  the  propriety  of  associating  them  in 
one  group  is  more  than  doubtful ;  the  genera  are  Bomlus  (Fig. 
331,  vol.  v.),  with  its  commensal  genus  or  section,  Psithyrus 
(Fig.  23) ;  Melipona  (Fig.  24),  in  which  Trigona  and  Tetragona 
may  at  present  be  included,  and  Apis  (Fig.  6) ;  this  latter  genus 
comprising  the  various  honey-bees  that  are  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  domesticated  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  genus  Bomlrus  the  phenomena  connected'  with  the 
social  life  are  more  similar  to  what  we  "find  among  wasps 
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than  to  what  they  are  in  the  genus  Apis .  The  societies  come  to 
an  end  at  the  close  of  the  season,  a  few  females  live  through  the 
winter,  and  each  of  these  starts  a  new  colony  in  the  following 
spring.  Males,  females  and  workers  exist,  hut  the  latter  are 
not  distinguished  by  any  good  characters  from  the  females,  and 
are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  more  or  less  imperfect  forms  thereof; 
whereas  in  Apis  the  workers  are  distinguished  by  structural 
characters  not  found  in  either  of  the  true  sexes. 

Tloffer  has  given  a  description  of  the  commencement  of  a 
society  of  Bo  inbus  lapiclarius}  A  large  female,  at  the  end  of  May, 
collected  together  a  small  mass  of  moss,  then  made  an  expedition 
and  returned  laden  with  pollen ;  under  cover  of  the  moss  a  cell 
was  formed  of  wax  taken  from  the  hind-body  and  mixed  with 
the  pollen  the  bee  had  brought  in ;  this  cell  was  fastened  to  a 
piece  of  wood ;  when  completed  it  formed  a  subspherical  recep¬ 
tacle,  the  outer  wall  of  which  consisted  of  wax,  and  whose  interior 
was  lined  with  honey-saturated  pollen ;  then  several  eggs  were 
laid  in  this  receptacle,  and  it  was  entirely  closed.  Ho  her  took 
the  completed  cell  away  to  use  it  for  museum  purposes,  and  the 
following  day  the  poor  bee  that  had  formed  it  died.  From 
observations  made  on  Bombus  agrorum  he  was  able  to  describe 
the  subsequent  operations ;  these  are  somewhat  as  follows The 
first  cell  being  constructed,  stored,  and  closed,  the  industrious 
architect,  clinging  to  the  cell,  takes  a  few  days’  rest,  and  after 
this  interval  commences  the  formation  of  a  second  cell ;  this  is 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  first,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
mixture  of  wax  and  pollen ;  the  second  cell  being  completed  a 
third  may  be  formed ;  but  the  labours  of  the  constructor  about 
this  time  are  augmented  by  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  deposited 
a  few  days  previously ;  for  the  young  larvae,  having  soon  disposed 
of  the  small  quantity  of  food  in  the  interior  of  the  waxen  cell, 
require  feeding.  This  operation  is  carried  on  by  forming  a  small 
opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cell,  through  which  the  bee 
conveys  food  to  the  interior  by  ejecting  it  from  her  mouth 
through  the  hole ;  whether  the  food  is  conveyed  directly  to 
the  mouths  of  the  larvae  or  not,  Hoffer  was  unable  to  observe ; 
it  being  much  more  difficult  to  approach  this  royal  founder 
without  disturbing  her  than  it  is  the  worker-bees  that  carry  on 
similar  occupations  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  history  of  the 
1  Mt.  Ver.  Steiermark,  xxxi.  1882,  p.  69. 
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society.  The  larvae  in  the  first  cell,  as  they  increase  in  size, 
apparently  distend  the  cell  in  an  irregular  manner,  so  that  it 
lx  iconics  a  knobbed  and  rugged,  trulHe-like  mass.  The  same 
thing  happens  with  the  other  cells  formed  by  the  queen.  Each 
of  these  larval  masses  contains,  it  should  he  noticed,  sister-larvae 
a, 11  of  one  age ;  when  full  grown  they  pupate  in  the  mass,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  although  all  the  eggs  in  one  larval 
mass  were  laid  at  the  same  time,  yet  the  larvae  do  not  all  pupate 
simultaneously,  neither  do  all  the  perfect  Insects  appear  at 
once,  even  if  all  are  of  one  sex.  The  pupation  takes  place  ‘ 
in  a  cocoon  that  each  larva  forms  for  itself  of  excessively 
line  silk.  The  first  broods  hatched  are  formed  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  of  workers,  hut  small  females  may  be  produced  before 
the  end  of  the  season.  Huber  and  Schmiedeknecht  state  that 
though  the  queen  provides  the  worker-cells  with  food  before  the 
eggs  are  placed  therein,  yet  no  food  is  put  in  the  cells  in  which 
males  and  females  are  produced.  The  queen,  at  the  time  of 
pupation  of  the  larvae,  scrapes  away  the  wax  by  which  the 
cocoons  are  covered,  thus  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  per¬ 
fect  Insect,  and,  it  may  also  be,  aiding  the  access  of  air  to  the 
pupa.  The  colony  at  first  grows  very  slowly,  as  the  queen  can, 
unaided,  feed  only  a  small  number  of  larvae.  But  after  she 
receives  the  assistance  of  the  first  hatch  of  workers  much  more 
rapid  progress  is  made,,  the  queen  greatly  restricting  her  labours, 
and  occupying  herself  with  the  laying  of  eggs;  a  process  that 
now  proceeds  more  and  more  rapidly,  the  queen  in  some  cases 
scarcely  ever  leaving  the  nest,  and  in  others  even  becoming 
incapable  of  flight.  The  females  produced  during  the  inter¬ 
mediate  period  of  the  colony  are  smaller  than  the  mother,  hut 
supplement  her  in  the  process  of  egg  -  laying,  as  also  do  the 
workers  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  conditions  that  deter¬ 
mine  the  egg-laying  powers  of  these  small  females  and  workers 
are  apparently  unknown,  hut  it  is  ascertained  that  these  powers 
vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  so  that  if  the  true  queen  die  the 
*  continuation  of  the  colony  is  sometimes  effectively  carried  on  by 
these  her  former  subordinates.  In  other  cases,  however,  the 
reverse  happens,  and  none  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  capable  of 
producing  eggs :  in  this  event  two  conditions  may  be  present; 
either  larvae  may  exist  in  the  nest,  or  they  may  be  absent.  In' 
the  former  case  the  workers  provide  them  with  food,  and  the 
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colony  may  thus  still  he  continued;  but  in  the  latter  case, 
there  being  no  profitable  occupation  for  the  bees  to  follow, 
they  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  time  sitting  at  home  iu  the 
nest. 

Supposing  all  to  go  well  with  the  colony  it  increases  very 
greatly,  but  its  prosperity  is  checked  in  the  autumn-;  at  this 
period  large  numbers  of  males  are  produced  as  well  as  new 
queens,  and  thereafter  the  colony  conies  to  an  end,  only  a  few 
fertilised  females  surviving  the  winter,  each  one  to  commence  lor 
herself  a  new  colony  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  interior  of  the  nest  of  a  bumble-bee  (. Bomlms )  frequently 
presents  a  very  irregular  appearance;  this  is  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  these  bees  do  not  use  the  cells  as  cradles  twice,  but  form 
others  as  they  may  be  required,  on  the  old  remains.  The  cells, 
moreover,  are  of  different  sizes,  those  that  produce  workers  being 
the  smallest,  those  that  cradle  females  being  the  largest,  while*, 
those  in  which  males  are  reared  are  intermediate  in  size. 
Although  the  old  cells  are  not  used  a  second  time  for  rearing 
brood  they  are  nevertheless  frequently  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  receptacles  for  pollen  and  for  honey,  and  for  these  objects  they 
may.  be  increased  in  size  and  altered  in  form. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  various  records  that  the  period 
required  to  complete  the  development  of  the  individual  Bomhvt s* 
about  midsummer  is  four  weeks  from  the.  deposition  of  the*  egg 
to  the  emergence  of  the  perfect  Insect,  but  exact  details  and 
information  as  to  whether  this  period  varies  with  the  sex  of  the 
Insect  developed  are  not  to  be  found.  The  records  do  not 
afford  any  reason  for  supposing  that  such  distinction  will  be 
found  to  exist :  the  size  of  the  cells  appears  the  only  correlation, 
suggested  by  the  facts  yet  known,  between  the  sex  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  circumstances  of  development. 

The  colonies  of  Bomlus  vary  greatly  in  prosperity,  if  we  take 
as  the  test  of  this  the  number  of  individuals  produced  in  a 
colony.  They  never,  however,  attain  anything  at  all  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  vast  number  of  individuals  that  compose  a  large  colony  * 
of  wasps,  or  that  exist  in  the  crowded  societies  of  the  more 
perfectly  social  bees.  A  populous  colony  of  a  subterranean 
Bornbus  may  attain  the  number  of  300  or  400  individuals. 
Those  that  dwell  on  the  surface  are  as  a  rule  much  less  populous, 
as  they  are  less  protected,  so  that  changes  of  weather  are  more 
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prejudicial  to  them.  According  to  Smith,  the  average4  number 
of  a  colony  of  B.  vmsconun  in  the  autumn  in  this  country  is 
about  120 — viz.  25  females,  30  males,  59  workers.  ."No  mode 
of  increasing  the  nests  in  a  systematic  manner  exists  in  this 
genus;  they  do  not  place  the  cells  in  stories  as  the  wasps  do; 
and  this  is  the  case  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  cell  is  not 
twice  used  for  the  rearing  of  young.  When  the  ground-space 
available  for  cell- building  is  filled  the  Bombvs  begins  another 
series  of  cells  on  the  ruins  of  the  first  one.  From  this  reason 
old  nests  have  a  very  irregular  appearance,  and  this  condition  of 
seeming  disorder  is  greatly  increased  by  the  very  different  sizes 
of  the  cells  themselves.  We  have  already  alluded  to  some  of 
these  cells,  more  particularly  to  those  of  different  capacities  to 
suit  the  sexes  of  the  individuals  to  be  reared  in  them.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  honey  -  tubs,  pollen- tubs,  and 
the  cells  of  the  Psithyrus  (Fig.  23),  the  parasitic  but  friendly 
inmates  of  the  Bo?n,bus- nests.  A  nest  of  B ambus,  exhibiting 
the  various  pots  projecting  from  the  remains  of  empty  and 
partially  destroyed  cells,  presents,  as  may  well  he  imagined,  a  very 
curious  appearance.  Some  of  the  old  cells  apparently  are  partly 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  material  they  are  composed  of. 
Others  are  formed  into  honey- tubs,  of  a  make-shift  nature.  It 
must  be  recollected  that,  as  a  colony  increases,  stores  of  pro¬ 
visions  become  absolutely  necessary,  otherwise  in  bad  weather 
the  larvae  could  not  be  fed.  In  good  weather,  and  when  flowers 
abound,  these  bees  collect  and  store  honey  in  abundance ;  in 
addition  to  placing  it  in  the  empty  pupa-cells,  they  also  form 
for  it  special  receptacles ;  these  are  delicate  cells  made  entirely 
of  wax  filled  with  honey,  and  are  always  left  open  lor  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  The  existence  of  these  honey  -  tubs  in 
bumble-bees’  nests  has  become  known  to  our  country  urchins, 
whose  love  for  honey  and  for  the  sport  of  bee-baiting  leads  to 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  nests.  According  to  Holfer,  special 
tubs  for  the  storing  of  pollen  are  sometimes  formed ;  these  are 
much  taller  than  the  other  cells.  The  Psithyrus  that  live  in  the 
nests  with  the  Bombus  are  generally  somewhat  larger  than  the 
latter,  and  consequently  their  cells  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
nests  by  their  larger  size.  A  bumble-bees*  nest,  composed  of  all 
these  heterogenous  chambers  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  former 
layers  of  cells,  presents  a  scene  of  such  apparent  disorder  that 
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many  have  declared  that  the  bumble-bees  do  not  know  how  to 
build. 

Although  the  species  of  Bombus  are  not  comparable  with  the 
hive-bee  in  respect  of  the  perfection  and  intelligent  nature  of 
their  work,  yet  they  are  very  industrious  Insects,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  dwelling-places  of  the  subterranean  species  is 
said  to  be  carried  out  in  some  cases  with  considerable  skill,  a 
dome  of  wax  being  formed  as  a  sort  of  roof  over  the  brood  cells. 
Some  work  even  at  night.  Fea  has  recorded  the  capture  of  a 
species  in  Upper  Burmah  working  by  moonlight,  and  the  same 
industry  may  be  observed  in  this  country  if  there  be  sufficient 
heat  as  well  as  light.  Godart,  about  200  years  ago,  staled  that 
a  trumpeter-bee  is  kept  in  some  nests  to  rouse  the  denizens  to 
work  in  the  morning :  this  has  been  treated  as  a  fable  by 
subsequent  writers,  but  is  confirmed  in  a  circumstantial  manner 
by  Hoffer,  who  observed  the  performance  in  a  nest  of  B.  ruderatus 
in  his  laboratory.  On  the  trumpeter  being  taken  away  its  office 
was  the  following  morning  filled  by  another  individual.  The 
trumpeting  was  done  as  early  as  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  earliness  of 
the  hour  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  for 
200  years  no  one  confirmed  the  old  naturalist’s  observation. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  connection  with  Bombus  is 
the  excessive  variation  that  many  of  the  species  display  in  the 
colour  of  the  beautiful  hair  with  which  they  are  so  abundantly 
provided.  There  is  not  only  usually  a  difference  between  the 
sexes  in  this  respect,  but  also  extreme  variation  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  sex,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  males 
and  workers ;  there  is  also  an  astonishing  difference  in  the  size 
of  individuals.  These  •  variations  are  carried  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  all  the  varieties  of  a 
species  by  inspection  of  the  superficial  characters.  The  struc¬ 
tures  peculiar  to  the  male,  as  well  as  the  sting  of  the  female, 
enable  the  species  to  be  determined  with  tolerable  certainty. 
Cholodkovsky,1  on  whose  authority  this  statement  as  to  the  sting 
is  made,  has  not  examined  it  in  the  workers,  so  that  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  as  invariable  in  them  as  he  states  it  to  be 
in  queens  of  the  same  -species.  According  to  Handlirsch,2  each 

1  Zool.  Anz.  vii.  1884,  p.  312. 

2  SB.  Ges .  Wien,  xxxviii.  1888,  p.  34. 
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species  of  Bombus  has  the  capacity  of  variation,  and  many  of  the 
varieties  are  found  in  one  nest,  that  is,  among  the  offspring  of  a 
single  pair  of  the  species,  but  many  of  the  variations  are  restricted 
to  certain  localities.  Some  of  the  forms  can  be  considered  as 
actual  (“  fertigo  ”)  species,  intermediate  forms  not  being  found,  and 
even  the  characters  by  which  species  are  recognised  being  some¬ 
what  modified.  As  examples  of  this  he  mentions  Bombus  silyarum 
and  JJ.  wre  n  kola,  B.  prator  wm  and  B.  scrimshiranus.  In  other  eases, 
however,  the  varieties  are  not  so  discontinuous,  intermediate  forms 
being  numerous;  this  condition  is  more  common  than  the  one  we 
have  previously  described  ;  B.  terrestris ,  B.  hortorum ,  B.  lapidarius 
and  Jk  pomorum  are  examples  of  these  variable  species.  The 
variation  runs  to  a  considerable  extent  in  parallel  lines  in  the 
different  species,  there  being  a  dark  and  a  light  form  of  each;  also 
each  species  that  has  a  white  termination  to  the  body  appears  in 
a  form  with  a  red  termination,  and  vice  versd.  In  the  Caucasus 
many  species  that  have  everywhere  else  yellow  bands  possess 
them  white ;  and  in  Corsica  there  are  species  that  are  entirely 
Mark,  with  a  red  termination  to  the  body,  though  in  continental 
Mu  rope  the  same  species  exhibit  yellow  bands  and  a  white  ter¬ 
mination  to  the  body.  With  so  much  variation  it  will  he  readily 
believed  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  study  of  this 
fascinating  genus.  It  is  rich  in  species  in  the  Northern  hemi¬ 
sphere.,  hut  poor  in  the  Southern  one,  and  in  both  the  Ethiopian 
and  Australian  regions  it  is  thought  to  be  entirely  wanting. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Bsithyrus  (Apathus  of  many  authors) 
inhabit  the  nests  of  Bombus ;  although  less  numerous  than  the 
species  of  the  latter  genus,  they  also  are  widely  distributed.  They 
are  so  like  Bombus  in  appearance  that  they  were  not  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  earlier  entomologists ;  and  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  each  species  of  Bsithyrus  resembles  the  Bombus  with 
which  it  usually  lives.  There  appear,  however,  to  be  occasional 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Smith  having  seen  one  of  the  yellow- 
banded  Bsithyrus  in  the  nest  of  a  red-tailed  Bombus .  Bsithyrus 
is  chiefly  distinguished  from  Bombus  by  the  absence  of  certain 
diameters  that  fit  the  latter  Insects  for  their  industrial  life ;  the 
hind  tibiae  have  no  smooth  space  for  the  conveyance  of  pollen, 
and,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  are  only  two  sexes,  males  and  per¬ 
fect  females.  The  Bombus  and  Bsithyrus  live  together  on  the 
best  terms,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  latter  do  the  former 
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-Psithyrvs  vested  is,  Britain.  A, 
B,  outer  side  of  hind  leg. 


no  harm  beyond  appropriating  a  portion  of  their  food  mipi.lica. 
Sclnniedekneeht  says  they  are  commensals,  .not  parasites;  hut  it 
must  be  admitted  that  singularly  few  descriptions  of  the  habits 
and  life-histories  of  these  interesting  Insects  have  boon  recorded. 

IToffer  has,  however, 

Fig.  23. — Psithyrvs  vestedis,  Britain.  A,  Female,  x  §  ;  .  1 

£  outer  Sid;  of  hindleg.  contained  also  a 

female  of  J^ithyrvs 

campestris,  so  that  he  was  able  to  make  observations  on  the  two. 
The  Psithyrus  was  much  less  industrious  than  the  Pom, hi/s,  and 
.only  left  the  nest  somewhat  before  noon,  returning  home  again 
towards  evening ;  after  about  a  month  this  specimen  became  still 
more  inactive,  and  passed  entire  days  in  the  nest,  occupying  itself 
in  consuming  the  stores  of  honey  of  its  hosts,  of  which  very  large 
quantities  were  absorbed,  the  Psithyrus  being  much  larger  than  the 
host-bee.  The  cells  in  which  the  young  of  the  Psithyrus  are  hatched 
are  very  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Bombus,  and,  it  may  therefore 
be  presumed,  are  formed  by  the  Psithyrus  itself,  for  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  the  Bombus  carries  its  complaisance  so  far  as 
to  construct  a  cell  specially  adapted  to  the  superior  stature  of  its 
uninvited  boarder.  When  a  Psithyrus  has  been  for  some  time  a 
regular  inhabitant  of  a  nest,  the  Bombus  take  its  return  home  from 
time  to  time  as  a  matter  of  course,  displaying  no  emotion  what¬ 
ever  at  its  entry.  Occasionally  Hoffer  tried  the  introduction  of 
a  Psithyrus  to  a  nest  that  had  not  previously  had  one  as  an  in¬ 
mate.  The  new  arrival  caused  a  great  hubbub  among  the  Bombus, 
which  rushed  to  it  as  if  to  attack  it,  but  did  not  do  so,  and  the 
alarm  soon  subsided,  the  Psithyrus'  taking  up  the  position  in 
the  nest  usually  affected  by  the  individuals  of  the  species.  On 
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introducing  a  female  Psithyrus  to  a  nest  of  Homines  in  which  a 
.Psithyrus  was  already  present  as  an  established  guest,  the  latter 
asserted  its  rights  and  drove  away  the  new  comer.  Hoffer  also 
tried  the  experiment  of  placing  a  Psithyrus  campestris  in  the  nest 
of  Jhnnhus  Itqndtcrius — a  species  to  which  it  was  a  stranger;  not¬ 
withstanding  its  haste  to  liy  away,  it  was  at  once  attacked  by 
the  ]>o  mints,  who  pulled  it  about  but  did  not  attempt  to  sting  it. 

When  Psithyrus  is  present  in  a  nest  of  Bombus  it  apparently 
affects  the  inhabitants  only  by  diminishing  their  stores  of  food  to 
so  great  an  extent  that  the  colony  remains  small  instead  of  largely 
increasing  in  numbers.  Although  Bombus  variabilis,  when  left 
to  itself,  increases  the  number  of  individuals  in  a  colony  to  200 
or  more,  Hoffer  found  in  a  nest  in  which  Psithyrus  was  present, 
that  on  the  1st  of  September  the  assemblage  consisted  only  of  a 
queen  Bombas  and  fifteen  workers,  together  with  eighteen  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Psithyrus,  eight  of  these  being  females. 

The  nests  of  Bombas  are  destroyed  by  several  animals,  probably 
for  the  sake  of  the  honey  contained  in  the  pots ;  various  kinds 
of  small  mammals,  such  as  mice,  the  weasel,  and  even  the  fox, 
are  known  to  destroy  them  ;  and  quite  a  fauna  of  Insects  may  be 
found  in  them ;  the  relations  of  these  to  their  hosts  are  very  little 
known,  hut  some  undoubtedly  destroy  the  bees'  larvae,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Meloe,  Mutilla  and  Oonojts.  Birds  do  not  as  a  rule  attack 
these  bees,  though  the  bee-eater,  Merops  apiaster,  has  been  known 
to  feed  on  them  very  heavily. 

The  genera  of  social  bees  known  as  Meliponcc,  Trigona  or  Tetra- 
gona ,  may,  according  to  recent  authorities,  be  all  included  in  one 
genus,  Mdipona.  Some  of  these  Insects  are  amongst  the  smallest 
of  bees,  so  that  one,  or  more,  species  go  by  the  name  of  “  Mosquito- 
bees.’ '  The  species  appear  to  be  numerous,  and  occur  in  most  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  continents  of  the  world,  but  unfortunately 
very  little  is  known  as  to  their  life-histories  or  economics ;  they 
are  said  to  form  communities  consisting  at  times  of  a  countless 
number  of  individuals ;  but  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  ascer¬ 
tain  (4  whether  these  are  the  produce  of  a  single  queen,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  hive-bee,  or  whether  there  may  be  more  than  one 
egg-producer  in  each  community.  The  late  F.  Smith  thought 
the  former  of  these  alternatives  would  prove  to  be  correct. 
These  mosquito-bees  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  stingless  bees, 
but  this  is  not  quite  correct,  for  although  they  do  not  sting. 
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von  Ihering 1  says  that  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  sting 
are  present,  the  pointed  or  penetrating  part  of  the  apparatus 
being  stunted. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  attempt  to  construct  the 
social  history  of  these  stingless  bees  from  the  numerous  brief 
scattered  accounts  in  entomological  literature,  for  they  refer  to 
different  species  ;  it  is,  however,  positively  stated  by  Smith  on  the 
authority  of  Peckolt 2  that  Triyona  mosq  uito  sends  off  swarms  after 
the  manner  of  the  hive-bee  in  this  country,  and  that  after  search¬ 
ing  six  hives  only  one  royal  female  could  be  found  in  each. 

The  nests  of  many  of  these  little  bees  are  rich  in  honey,  and 
they  have  a  host  of  enemies  from  man  and '  monkeys  downwards  ; 

(and  as  they  do  not  defend 
|L  I  themselves  by  stinging,  it  might 

suPPose(l  they  would  have 
but  a  poor  time  of  it.  From 
the  accounts  that  have  been 
1"  published  we  may,  however, 
gather  that  they  are  rich  in 
^  ^  devices  for  the  protection  of 
m  ^  m  their  nests,  and  for  the  exclu- 

'W  sion  of  intruders,  .bates  lias 

i  I  given  some  particulars  as  to 

„  0 ,  ,rT.  ^  Melipona,  interrupta  ( fasti- 

culata) ;  it  is  about  one-third 
shorter  than  the  hive-bee,  and  its  colonies  are  composed  of  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  individuals.  The  workers  are  usually  occupied 
in  gathering  pollen ;  but  they  also  collect  clay  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  convey  it  to  the  nest,  where  it  is  used  for  building  a  wall  to 
complete  the  fortification  of  the  nest,  which  is  placed  either  in  a 
suitable  bank,  or  in  a  trunk  of  a  tree;  in  either  situation  it  is 
completely  built  in  with  clay.  A  nest  which  Bates  saw  opened 
contained  about  two  quarts  of  pleasantly-tasted  liquid  honey. 
Forty-five  species  of  these  little  bees  were  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  Amazons  Valley,  the  largest  kind  being  half  an  inch 
in  length,  the  smallest  very  minute,  not  more  than  one-twelfth 
ol  an  inch.  These  little  creatures  are  thus  masons  as  well 
as  workers  m  wax  and  resin,  and  they  are  also  gatherers  of 
nectar,  pollen,  and  resin. 

1  At.  Nachr.  sii.  1886,  p.  177.  *  TV.  ent.  Soc.  Loiulon,  1868,  p.  133. 
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According  to  Clouse,  one  of  these  bees  is  well  known  in  Jamaica, 
where  they  are  called  “  Angelitos  ”  in  consilience  of  their  not  sting¬ 
ing  people.  He  observed  a  nest  of  this  bee  in  a  tree,  and  found 
it  to  he  much  infested  by  black  ants  anxious  to  obtain  entrance 
to  it ;  three  bees,  however,  stood  sentinel  in  the  entrance,  so  as  to 
completely  block  it  and  keep  out  intruders,  but  the  middle  bee 
moved  on  one  side  out  of  the  way  directly  one  of  its  fellows 
wished  to  come  in  or  out  of  the  nest.  The  honey  accumulated 
by  this  species  is  kept  in  clusters  of  cups  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive  and  away  from  the  brood- 
cells.  The  queen  or  mother-bee  is  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
others,  and  has  the  hind  body  twice  the  length  of  theirs. 

Hockings 1  has  given  us  some  details  as  to  the  natural  history 
of  two  of  these  bees  that  inhabit  Australia,  where  they  are  called 
“  Karbi  ”  and  “  Kootchar/’  the  first  being,  it  is  supposed,  Trigunu 
carhonaria,  Smith :  it  is  usually  about  three -sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  the  queen,  when  fully  developed,  being  nearly 
twice  that  length.  The  comb  is  built  in  a  most  peculiar  form, 
being,  it  is  said,  in  the  shape  of  a  spiral  staircase,  and  tapering 
towards  the  ends :  honey-pots  and  pollen  are  constructed  for 
the  storage  of  food.  The  comb  is  encased  in  wax,  and  outside  it 
a  labyrinth  of  waxen  passages  is  formed.  The  entrance  to  the 
colony  is  guarded  by  a  line  of  bees  who  inspect  every  one  that 
arrives,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  bow  soon  a  stranger  is  dis¬ 
covered  and  pounced  upon  before  it  has  time  even  to  alight ;  the 
intruder,  when  caught,  is  held  by  several  bees,  who  put  it  on  the 
rack  by  holding  and  stretching  out  its  limbs  to  their  full  extent, 
retaining  it  in  this  position  for  as  long  as  an  hour,  by  which  time 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  is  usually  dead.  These  bees,  as  well  as 
many  other  allied  species,  fight  desperately  with  their  mandibles, 
and  are  apparently  of  a  very  fierce  disposition.  The  other 
species,  called  “  Kootchar,”  is  said  to  x>roduce  a  very  large  number 
of  drones,  and  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  bees  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  those  of  the  “  Karbi  ”  :  the  entrance  to  their  hive  is 
guarded  hy  a  pipe  of  propolis  (a  sort  of  resinous  wax)  about  an  inch 
in  length,  having  an  exceedingly  sticky  outer  edge,  and  it  is  hy  this 
pipe  alone  that  access  to  the  interior  can  be  gained.  At  night 
the  entrance  is  closed  by  numerous  minute  globules  of  semi-liuid 
gum  placed  against  it,  thus  forming  a  thin  wall  full  of  air-holes. 

1  Tr.  mt.  Soc.  London ,  1884,  p.  149. 
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The  colonies  of  “  Xootchar  ”  can  be  united  by  taking  away  a,  queen 
and  then  packing  her  brood-nest,  bees  and  a,ll,  against  that  of 
the  colony  it  is  to  be  joined  to.  This  cannot  be  done  with  the 
“  Karbi.”  The  account  given  by  Mr.  blockings  contains  a,  grea,t 
many  other  interesting  details,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  full  account  of  the  natural  history  of  these  Insects  would  be 
very  instructive! 

Fritz  Muller  has  recorded  a  singular  case  bearing'  on  the 
instinct  of  these  social  Insects:  he  says  that  a  nest  of  a  small 
Trigona  was  built  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of 
the  irregularity  of  the  hole  the  bees  were  obliged  to  give  a  very 
irregular  shape  to  their  combs  of  honey.  These  bees  were 
captured  and  put  in  a  spacious  box  (presumably  together  with 
the  irregular  comb,,  but  this  he  unfortunately  does  not  mention) : 
after  a  year,  “  when  perhaps  not  a  single  bee  survived  of  those 
which  had  come  from  the  canella  tree/’  they  still  continued  to 
build  irregular  combs,  though  quite  regular  combs  were  built  by 
several  other  communities  of  the  same  species  that  he  had  kept. 
These  bees,  he  also  tells  us,  do  not  use  pure  wax  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  combs,  but  mix  it  with  resin  or  gum  that  gives  it  a 
peculiar  odour  and  appearance.  He  captured  two  communities 
of  a  common  Melipona,  one  of  which  had  the  combs  made  of  dark 
reddish  brown,  the  other  of  pale  yellowish  brown,  wax,  and  in 
captivity  in  a  distant  locality  each  of  the  two  communities 
continued  to  form  its  comb  in  the  same  way,  thus  showing  the 
continuity  that  prevails  in  these  cases  as  long  as  circumstances 
permit.  Muller  thinks  this  due  to  imitation,  but  it  seems  at 
least  as  probable  that-  it  is  due  to  perception  of  the  properties  of 
the  nest. .  The  nest  has  a  certain  colour  that  the  worker-bee 
matches. 

Several  species  of  the  Melipona  and  Trigona  were  imported 
from  Brazil  to  France,  and  kept  there  for  some  time  in  captivity 
by  M.  Drory.  Girard  has  published1  some  details  as  to  these 
colonies,  and  is  of  opinion  that  some  of  them  indicate  an  in¬ 
telligence  or  instinct  superior  to  that  of  the  honey-bee.  The 
queen-bee  of  M.  scutellaris  seems  to  display  more  intelligence 
than  the  corresponding  sex  of  A.  mellifica.  The  inode  of  feeding 
the  larvae  apparently  differs  from  that  of  A.  mellifica ,  a  provision 
of  pollen  being  first  placed  in  the  cell,  then  some  honey ;  when 
1  Ann,  Soc.  ent.  France  (5),  iv.  1874,  p.  567. 
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sufficient  food  for  the  whole  consumption  of  a  larva  is  accumulated 
the  queen  deposits  an  egg  in  the  cell,  which  is  at  once  completely 
closed  by  the  worker.  The  interior  of  the  abode  of  these  bees  is 
quite  dark,  only  a,  very  small  orifice  being  left,  and  in  this  a  sen¬ 
tinel  is  constantly  on  the  alert.  The  same  writer  states  that 
Trigona  crassipes  has  the  very  peculiar  habit  of  always  locating 
its  brood-comb  in  the  nest  of  a  species  of  Tervies. 

The  honey-bee,  Apis  mellijica  (Fig.  6),  is  considered  the  highest 
form  attained  by  the  Anthophilous  division  of  the  Hymenoptera. 
The  differentiation  of  the  three  forms,  male,  female,  and  worker, 
is  here  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  in  the  other 
bees.  The  drones  are  the  males ;  the  individuals  we  see  gather¬ 
ing  honey  are  always  workers,  neither  the  male  nor  the  female  in 
this  species  taking  any  part  in  procuring  food  for  themselves  or 
for  the  colony.  In  addition  to  this  the  colonies  formed  may  be 
described  as  permanent :  they  do  not  come  to  an  end  at  the  close 
of  one  season,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
colony  while  the  old  one  still  persists,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  pro¬ 
cess  called  swarming.  The  life-history  of  Apis  mellijica  and  its 
anatomy  and  physiology  have  been  discussed  in  a  whole  library 
of  works,  and  we  need  only  notice  the  chief  features.  When  a 
swarm  of  bees  leaves  a  hive  it  consists  of  the  queen-bee  or 
female,  and  a  number  of  workers,  these  latter  being,  in  fact,  the 
■  surplus  population  that  has  been  produced  in  the  hive.  The 
swarm  is  not  a  nuptial  flight,  as  is  often  supposed,  but  an  act 
of  emigration.  When  this  swarm  has  been  housed,  the  bees 
commence  operations  in  their  new  quarters,  by  secreting  wax ; 
they  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  having  consumed  much  saccharine 
food ;  the  wax  is  produced  by  means  of  glands  in  the  hind-body 
over  the  inner  faces  of  the  ventral  plates  of  the  abdominal  rings, 
and  it  makes  its  appearance  there,  after  passing  from  the  interior 
of  the  body  through  some  peculiar  membranes  on  the  ventral 
segments,  in  the  form  of  thin  projecting  plates.  These  the  bee 
takes  off  with  an  apparatus  on  the  hind  pair  of  legs  and  applies, 
after  working  up  with  the  mandibles,  to  form  the  cells  in 
which  young  ones  are  to  be  reared  and  food  stored.  A  large 
number  of  bees  working  in  common  thus  produce  the  regular 
and  beautiful  structure  known  as  the  comb  ;  the  queen  afterwards 
lays  an  egg  in  each  cell,  and  as  these  soon  hatch,  great  labour  is 
thrown  on  the  workers,  which  have  then  to  feed  the  young ;  this 
VOL.  VI  F 
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tliey  do  by  eating  honey  and  pollen-,  which,  being  formed  into  a, 
sort  of  pap  by  a  portion  of  their  digestive  organs,  is  then  re¬ 
gurgitated  and  given  to  the  young,  a  quantity  ot  it  being  place vl 
in  the  cell,  so  that  the  larva  is  bathed  hy  it,  and  possibly  may 
absorb  the  food  by  the  sldn  as  well  as  the  mouth.  When  the 
colony  is  in  good  progress  and  young  bees  emerge,  these  act  as 
nurses,  the  older  ones  cease  to  prepare  food  and  act  as  foragers, 
bringing  in  honey  and  pollen  which  are  each  stored  in  separate 
cells.  The  larva  in  the  cell  increases  its  size  and  sheds  a  very 
delicate  skin  several  times ;  when  the  larva  has  read  led  its 
full  size  no  more  food  is  supplied,  but  the  worker-Lees  seal  up 
the  cell  hy  means  of  a  cover  formed  of  pollen  and  wax,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  he  pervious  to  air:  sealed  up  in  the  cell  the  larva 
spins  a  cocoon  for  itself,  remains  therein  for  a  little  time  as  a 
larva,  then  changes  to  a  pupa,  and  thereafter  bites  its  way  out 
through  the  cover  of  the  cell,  and  appears  for  the  first  time  as 
a  new  being  in  the  form  of  a  worker-bee  ;  the  whole  process  of 
development  from  the  egg-state  to  the  perfect  condition  of  flic 
worker-bee  occupies  about  three  weeks. 

When  the  denizens  of  a  hive  are  about  to  prod  nee  another 
queen,  one  or  more  royal  cells  are  formed ;  these  are  much 
larger  than  the  ordinary  worker-cells,  and  of  a  quite  different 
form.  In  this  cell  is  placed  an  egg,  not  differing  in  any  respect 
from  the  egg  that,  if  placed  in  an  ordinary  cell,  produces  a 
worker ;  when  the  egg  has  produced  a  larva  this  is  tended  with 
great  care  and  fed  throughout  its  life  with  royal  jelly.  This 
food  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  supplied  to  an  ordinary 
worker-larva  when  it  is  first  hatched ;  but  there  is  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  whereas  the  worker-larva  is  weaned,  and  supplied, 
after  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  with  food  consisting  largely 
of  honey,  pollen  and  water,  the  queen-larva  is  supplied  with,  the 
pap  or  royal  jelly  until  it  is  full  grown.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  this  royal  jelly,  some  thinking  that  it  is  a 
different  substance  from  what  the  workers  are,  fed  with  ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  there  may  be  some  difference  in 
the  secretion  of  the  glands  that  furnish  a  part  of  the  material 
composing  the  pap.  The  queen  is  produced  more  rapidly  than 
workers  are,  about  sixteen  days  being  occupied  in  the  process  of 
her  development.  Only  one  queen  is  allowed  in  a  hive  at  a 
time;  so  that  when  several  queen-cells  are  formed,  and  queen- 
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larvae  nurtured  in  them,  the  first  one  that  is  developed  into  a 
perfect  queen  goes  round  and  stings  the  royal  nymphs  to  death 
while  they  are  still  in  their  cells.  The  production  of  drones  is 
supposed  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  egg  laid  by  the 
queen  ;  it  being  considered  that  an  unfertilised  egg  is  deposited 
for  this  purpose.  There  is  still  some  doubt  on  this  point,  how¬ 
ever.  Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  drones  are  produced  in 
great  numbers  from  unfertilised  eggs,  yet  there  is  not  evidence 
that  they  cannot  also  be  produced  from  fertilised  eggs.1  The 
drone-cells  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary  worker-cells, 
but  this  is  probably  not  of  much  import,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
larvae  intended  to  produce  drones  receive  a  greater  proportion  of 
pap  than  worker-larvae  do  :  about  twenty-four  days  are  required 
to  produce  a  drone  from  the  egg. 

JjTom  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  the 
worker  (or  third  sex,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  the  workers 
being  really  females  atrophied  in  some  points  and  specially 
developed  in  others)  is  dependent  on  the  social  life,  in  so  far  at 
any  rate  as  the  special  feeding  is  concerned.  There  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  A.  mdlifica  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
domestication  or  captivity  for  an  enormous  period  of  time ;  and 
this  condition  has  probably  led  to  an  increase  of  its  natural 
peculiarities,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  to  a  change  in  them  to 
suit  a  life  of  confinement.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  regard 
to  swarming,  for  this  process  takes  place  with  comparative 
irregularity  in  Apis  mellifim  in  a  wild  condition.  The  killing  of 
superfluous  queens  is  also  probably  a  phenomenon  of  captivity, 
for  it  varies  even  now  in  accordance  with  the  numbers  of  the 
colony.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  conlinement  when  a 
swarm  goes  from  the  hive  it  is  the  old  queen  that  accompanies 
it,  and  this  swarm  as  a  rule  settles  down  near  the  old  hive,  so 
that  the  queen-bee  being  already  fertilised,  the  new  swarm  and 
its  subsequent  increase  are  nothing  but  a  division  of  the  old 
hive,  the  total  products  of  the  two  having  but  a  single  father 
and  mother.  When  a  second  swarm  goes  off  from  a  hive  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  young  queen,  who  frequently,  perhaps,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  unfertilised ;  this  swarm  is  apt  to  fly  for 
long  distances,  so  that  the  probability  of  cross-fertilisation  is 

1  See  Perez,  Act.  Sac.  Bordeaux,  xxxiii.  1880,  p.  Ixv.  ;  and  Cameron,  Tr .  Boo. 
Glasgow ,  n.  s.  ii.  1889,  p.  194. 
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greatly  increased,  as  the  fertilisation  of  the  young  new  queen  is 
effected  during  a  solitary  flight  she  makes  after  the  colony  has 
settled  down.  But  in  a  state  of  nature  the  colonies  do  not  send 
off  swarms  every  year  or  once  a  year,  but  increase  to  an  enormous 
extent,  going  for  years  without  swarming,  and  then  when  their 
home  is  really  filled  up  send  off,  it  may  be  presumed,  a  number 
of  swarms  in  one  year.  Thus  the  phenomena  of  bee-life  in  a 
wild  condition  differ  considerably  from  those  we  see  in  artifi¬ 
cial  confinement.  And  this  difference  is  probably  greatly  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  action  of  parasites,  the  proportions  of  which  to  their 
guests  are  in  a  state  of  nature  liable  to  become  very  great ;  as 
we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  JBombus. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise 
when  we  find  that  the  honey-bee  has  formed  distinct  races 
analogous  to  those  that  exist  in  the  case  of  the  domesticated 
vertebrate  animals.  The  knowledge  of  these  races  is,  however, 
at  present  very  little  advanced,  and  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  only  imperfect  information  exists  as  to  the  true  species 
of  the  genus  Apis.  There  is  a  bee  very  like  our  common  honey¬ 
bee  found  in  southern  Europe  called  A.  Ugustica ;  this  is 
certainly  a  variety  of  A.  mellifica,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  a  bee  found  in  Egypt,  and  called  A.  fasciata.  This  gives  the 
honey-bee  a  very  wide  distribution,  extending  possibly  over  the 
whole  of  the  palaearctic  region :  besides  this,  the  species  has  been 
introduced  into  various  other  parts  of  the  world. 

According  to  Karsch  the  honey-bee  shows  in  Germany  several 
varieties,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  northern  form,  which  may 
be  spoken  of  as  the  A.  domestica  of  Eay ;  the  A.  Ugustica  and  A. 
fasciata  form  as  we  have  said  distinct  races,  and  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  these  races  remain  distinct  e^en  when  imported 
into  other  climates ;  though  for  how  long  a  period  of  time  this 
remains  true  there  is  very  little  evidence  to  show.  The  northern 
form,  A.  domestica,  is  now  found  in  very  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  world,  in  some  of  which  it  is  wild ;  Smith  mentions  it 
as  occurring  in  the  West  India  islands,  throughout  the  North 
American  continent  as  far  south  as  Mexico,  even  in  Central  and 
Southern  Africa,  and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  var. 
Ugustica  has  been  found  also  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
other  species  -  known  of  the  genus  Apis  all  belong  to  the  Old 
World,  so  that  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  A.  mellifica  is  also 
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a  true  native  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  its  original  home 
may  possibly  have  been  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Seven  or  eight  other  species 
of  Apis  are  known,  all  but  one  of  which  occur  in  Asia,  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  as  Timor  and  Celebes.  The  exceptional  one,  A. 
adansonii,  occurs  in  tropical  Africa  and 
in  Madagascar.  Gerstaecker  thought 
these  species  might  be  reduced  to  four, 
but  Smith’s  statement  that  the  males 
and  even  the  workers  show  good  dis¬ 
tinctive  characters  seems  to  be  correct. 

Yery  little  is  known  as  to  the  honey¬ 
bees  of  China  and  Japan. 

The  queen-bee  greatly  resembles  the 
worker,  but  has  the  hind  body  more 
elongated ;  she  can,  however,  always  be 
distinguished  from  the  worker  by  the 
absence  of  the  beautiful  transverse, 
comb-like  series  of  hairs  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  first  joint  of  the  hind  foot, 
the  planta,  as  it  is  called  by  the  bee¬ 
keeper  :  she  has  also  no  wax  plates  and 
differs  in  important  anatomical  peculi¬ 
arities.  The  male  bee  or  drone  is  very 
different,  being  of  much  broader,  more 
robust  build,  and  with  very  large  eyes 
that  quite  meet  in  the  middle  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  head :  he  also  has  the 
hind  leg  differently  shaped.  The  form  of 
this  limb  enables  the  male  of  A.  mellifim  Fig.  25. 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  sex  of  allied  species  of  the  genus. 

We  are  indebted  to  Horne  for  some 
particulars  as  to  the  habits  of  A.  dorsata, 
an  allied  East  Indian  species.  He  informs 
us  that  these  bees  greatly  disfigure  buildings,  such  as  the  Taj  Mahal 
at  Agra,  by  attaching  their  pendent  combs  to  the  marble  arches, 
and  are  so  pertinacious  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  destroy  the 
nests.  This  bee  is  said  to  be  so  savage  in  its  disposition  that  it 
cannot  he  domesticated ;  it  attacks  the  sparingly  clad  Hindoos 


■Portions  of  hind-feet, 
1 ,  of  male,  2,  of  worker,  S, 
of  queen,  of  the  honey-bee ; 
series  on  the  left,  outer 
faces  ;  on  the  right,  inner 
faces.  ( i ,  Tip  of  tibia :  b, 
first  joint  ;t  c,  second  joint 
of  tarsus. 
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with  great  ferocity  when  they  disturb  its  nest.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  inclination  and  power  to  defend  its  societies  this  Insect 
appears  to  be  destroyed  wholesale.  Colonel  Kamsay  failed  to 
establish  hives  of  it,  because  the  Insects  were  eaten  up  by  lizards. 
The  crested  honey-buzzard  carries  off  large  portions  of  the  comb, 
and  devours  it  on  a  branch  of  some  tree  near  by,  quite  regardless 
of  the  stings  of  the  bees;  while  the  fondness  of  bears  for  the 
honey  of  the  “  Dingar,”  as  this  species  is  called,  is  well  known. 


Note  to  P.  33  :  It  lias  just,  been  discovered  that  a  most  remarkable 
symbiosis,  with  structural  modification  of  the  bee,  exists  between  the  females 
of  Xylocopa,  of  the  Oriental  sub-genus  Koptorthosoma ,  and  certain  Acarids. 
A  special  chamber,  with  a  small  orifice  for  entry,  exists  in  the  abdomen  of 
the  bee,  and  in  this  the  Acari  are  lodged. — See  Perkins,  Ent.  May.  xxxv. 
1899,  p.  37. 


Note  to  P.  80  :  referring  to  the  habits  of  social  wasps  in  warm  countries. 
The  anticipation  we  ventured  to  indulge  in  is  shown  to  be  correct  by  the 
recent  observations  of  Von  Ihering.1  He  states  that  social  wasps  in  Brazil 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups  by  their  habits,  viz.  1.  Summer  com¬ 
munities,  lasting  for  one  year,  and  founded  annually  by  fertilised  females 
that  have  hibernated — example,  Polistes  ;  2.  Perennial  communities,  founded 
by  swarms  after  the  fashion  of  bee  colonies — examples,  Polybic i,  Ghartcrgus. 

1  Ann.  Nat .  Hist.  (6),  xix.  1897,  p.  136. 


Note  to  Vol.  V.  Pp.  545,  546  :  The  development  of  Encyrtus  fuscicollis 
has  now  been  studied  by  Marclial,  who  has  discovered  the  existence  of 
embryonic  dissociation.  The  chain  of  embryos  and  the  epithelial  tube  in 
which  they  are  placed,  are  formed  as  follows :  the  Encyrtus  dcjwsits  an  egg 
in  the  interior  of  the  egg  of  the  Hyponomeuta.  This  does  not  kill  the  egg 
of  the  Lepidopteron,  but  becomes  included  in  the  resulting  caterpillar.  The 
amnion  of  the  Chalcid  egg  lengthens,  and  forms  the  epithelial  tube  ;  while 
the  cells  within  it  become  dissociated  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
chain  of  embryos,  instead  of  a  single  embryo. — G.R.  Ac.  Paris,  cxxvi.  1898r 
p.  662,  and  translation  in  Ann.  Nat.  Ent.  (7),  ii,  1898,  p.  28. 
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Division  II.  Diploptera— Wasps. 


Anterior  wings  longitudinally  plica, te.  in  repose;  the  pronotum 

extending  bad:,  so  as  to  form 

on  each  side  an  angle  reposing 

on  the  tegula. ;  the  basal  seg- 

nients  of  the  hind  body  not 

bearing  nodes  or  %  scales ;  the 

hind  tarsi  formed  for  simple 

walking.  The  species  either 

solitary  or  social  in  their 
}  7  ...  .  Pig.  26. —  Upper  aspect  of  pronotum 

habits  t  some  existing  in  Iho  ee  and  mesonotum  of  a  wasp,  Kume- 

forms ,  males,  females ,  and  nes  ™<mUuia.  a,  Angle  of  prono- 

.  turn  ;  ft,  tegula  ;  c,  base  of  wing  ; 

Workers.  (i  mesonotmn. 


Tills  division  of  Hymenoptera  includes  the  true  wasps,  but  not 
the  fossorial  wasps.  The  name  applied  to  it  has  been  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  front  wings  become  doubled  in  the  long  direc¬ 
tion  when  at  rest,  so  as  to  make  them  appear  narrower  than  in 
most .  other  Aculeata  ,(Fig.  27).  This  character  is  unimportant 
in  function  so  far  as  we  know,1  and  it  is  not  quite  constant  in 
the  division,  since  some  of  the  Masaridae  do  not  exhibit  it.  The 
character  reappears  outside  the  Diploptera  in  the  genus  Leucospis 
— a  member  of  the  Chalcididae  in  the  parasitic  series  of  Hyrnen- 
optera — the  species  of  which  greatly  resemble  wasps  in  coloration. 
A  better  character  is  that  furnished  by  tbe  well-marked  angle, 

1  Janet  has  suggested  that  the  folding  is  done  to  keep  the  delicate  hind-margins 
of  the  wings  from  being  frayed. 
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formed  by  the  pronotum  on  the  dorsal  part  (Fig.  26).  I  >y  a 
glance  at  this  part  a  Diplopterous  Insect  can  always  be  readily 
distinguished. 

Three  families  are  at  present  distinguished  in  the  Diploptera, 
viz.  Eumenidae,  Vespidae  and  Masaridae.  We  anticipate  that 
Eumenidae  and  Vespidae  will  ultimately  he  found  to  constitute 
but  one  family. 

Fam.  1.  Eumenidae — Solitary  True  Wasps. 

Claim  of  the  feet  toothed  or  bifid ;  middle  tibiae  with  only  one 
spur  at  tip.  Social  assemblages  are  not  formed ,  and  there  is 
no  worker -caste,  the  duties  of  nest-construction ,  etc.,  being 
performed  solely  by  the  female. 

The  Eumenidae,  or  solitary  wasps,  are  very  little  noticed  by 

the  ordinary  observer,  but  they  are  nevertheless  more  numerous 

than  the  social  Vespidae,  about  800 

species  being  known.  In  Britain  we 

have  sixteen  species  of  the  solitary,  as 

against  seven  of  the  social  wasps. 

The  Eumenidae  exhibit  a  considerable 

diversity  in  form  and  structure ;  some 

of  them  have  the  pedicel  at  the  base 

of  the  abdomen  very  elongate,  while 

in  others  this  is  so  short  as  to  be 

imperceptible  in  the  ordinary  position 

of  the  body.  A  repetition  of  similar 

differences  of  form  occurs  in  the  social 

wasps,  so  that  notwithstanding  the 

Burma.  The  wings  on  the  left  difference  m  habits  there  seems  to  he 

in  the  position  of  repose,  to  no  satisfactory  way  of  distinguishing 
show  folding.  J  f  ?  fo 

the  members  of  the  two  families  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  structure  of  the  claws  and  tibial  spurs. 

Fabre  has  sketched  the  habits  of  a  species  of  JEumenes , 
probably  JS.  pomiformis.  This  Eumenes  constructs  with  clay  a 
small  vase-like  earthenware  vessel,  in  the  walls  of  which  small 
stones  are  embedded  (like  Fig.  28,  B).  This  it  fills  with  food 
for  the  young.  The  food  consists  of  caterpillars  to  the  number 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  for  each  nest.  These  caterpillars  are 
believed  to  be  stung  by  the  parent-wasp  (as  is  the  ease  in  the 
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fossorial  Hymenoptera),  but  complete  evidence  of  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  extant,  and  if  it  be  so,  the  stinging  does  not 
completely  deprive  the  caterpillars  of  the  capacity  of  movement, 
for  they  possess  the  power  of  using  their  mandibles  and  of 
making  strokes,  or  kicking  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  delicate  egg  of  the  Eume.nea  or  the  deli¬ 
cate  larva  that  issues  from  it  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
mass  of  this  kind,  it  would  probably 
suffer  destruction  ;  therefore,  to 
prevent  this,  the  egg  is  not  placed 
among  the  caterpillars,  but  is  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  dome  covering 
the  nest  by  a  delicate  thread 
rivalling  in  fineness  the  web  of  the 
spider,  and  being  above  the  mass 
of  food  it  is  safe.  When  the 

young  larva  leaves  the  egg  it  still 
makes  use  of  the  shell  as  its  habit¬ 
ation,  and  eats  its  first  meals 
from  the  vantage-point  of  tlxis 
suspension  ;  although  the  mass  of  Fm.  28.— Nidilicaiion  of  solitary  wasps: 
the  food  grows  less  by  consumption,  HtiCtlon  th!?ugh.  m ^  ?}  0(ly‘ 

o  J  l  >  n&rus  re, r/,1  for //ns ;  B,  ol  Mcmenes 

the  little  larva  is  still  enabled  to  arbnstorum.  a,  Thu  suspended  egg 

reach  it  by  the  fact  that  the  egg-  ^  ^ 

shell  splits  up  to  a  sort  of  ribbon, 

and  thus  adds  to  the  length  of  the  suspensory  thread,  of  which  it 
is  the  terminal  portion.  Finally  the  heap  of  caterpillars  shrinks 
so  much  that  it  cannot  be  reached  by  the  larva  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  augmented  length  of  the  suspensory  thread  ;  by  this 
time,  however,  the  little  creature  has  so  much  increased  in  size 
and  strength  that  it  is  able  to  take  its  place  amongst  the  food 
without  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  mass,  and  it  afterwards 
completes  its  metamorphosis  in  the  usual  manner. 

It  is  known  that  other  species  of  Eumenes  construct  vase¬ 
like  nests  ;  E.  unguiculata,  however,  according  to  an  imperfect 
account  given  by  Perris,  makes  with  earth  a  closed  nest  of 
irregular  shape,  containing  three  cells  in  one  mass.  The  saliva 
of  these  builders  has  the  power  of  acting  as  a  cement,  and  of 
forming  with  the  clay  a  very  impenetrable  material.  One 
species,  E.  eoarrtaM,  L.  of  this  genus  occurs  in  Britain.  The  clay 
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nests  (Fig.  29)  of  this  Insect  a, re  often  attached  to  the  twigs  of 
sliruhs,  while  those  of  the  two  species  previously  mentioned  are 
^  usually  placed  on  objects  that  offer  a 
*  large  surface  for  fixing  the  foundations 

to,  such  as  walls.  According  to  Gourean 
the  larva  of  this  species  forms  in  one 
corner  of  its  little  abode,  separated  by  a 
partition,  a  sort  of  .dust-heap  in  which 
it  accumulates  the  various  debris  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  consumption  of  its 
stores. 

E  aments  coniea,  according  to  Horne, 

constructs  in  Iiindostan  clay-nests  with 

very  delicate  walls.  This  species  pro- 

conrdata :  A,  the  Ilc.st  visions  its  nest  with  ten  or  twelve  green 

attached  to  wood  :  B,  de-  caterpillars  ;  on  one  occasion  this  ob- 

tacherl,  showing  the  larva.  ,  .  ,,  ,,  .  , 

a.  the  larva ;  b,  the  parti-  surver  took  from  one  cell  eight  green 

tion  of  the  cell.  (After  caterpillars  and  one  black.  It  is  much 
Andre.)  z-  .  ... 

attacked  by  parasites  owing,  it  is 
thought,  to  the  delicacy  of  the  walls  of  the  cells,  which  are 
easily  pierced  ;  from  one  group  of  five  cells  two  specimens  only 
of  the  Eumenes  were  reared. 

Odynerus ,  with  numerous  sub-genera,  the  names  of  which 
are  often  used  as  those  of  distinct  genera,  includes  the  larger 
part  of  the  solitary  wasps ;  it  is  very  widely  distributed  over  the 
earth,  and  is  represented  by  many  peculiar  species  even  in  the 
isolated  Archipelago  of  Hawaii ;  in  Britain  we  have  about  fi  fteen 
species  of  the  genus.  The  Odynerus  are  less  accomplished 
architects  than  the  species  of  Eumenes,  and  usually  play  the 
more  humble  parts  of  adapters  and  repairers ;  they  live  either  in 
holes  in  walls,  or  in  posts  or  other  woodwork,  or  in  burrows  in 
the  earth,  or  in  stems  of  plants.  Several  species  of  the  sub- 
genus  Hoplopus  have  the  remarkable  habit  of  constructing 
burrows  in  sandy  ground,  and  forming  at  their  entry  a  curvate, 
freely  projecting  tube  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  main  bur¬ 
row,  and  formed  of  the  grains  of  sand  brought  out  by  the 
Insect  during  excavation  and  cemented  together.  The  habits  of 
one  such  species  were  described  by  Beaumur,  of  another  by 
Dufour;  and  recently  Fabre  has  added  to  the  accounts  of  these 
naturalists  some  important  information  drawn  from  his  own 
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observations  oil  0.  renij'orm  is.  This  I  used  provisions  its  mil 
with  small  caterpillars  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  upwards  ( Fig. 
28,  A.)  The  egg  is  deposited  before  the  nest  is  stocked  with  food  ; 
it  is  suspended  in  such  a  manner  that  the  suspensory  thread 
allows  the  egg  to  reach  well  clown  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
cell.  The  caterpillars  placed  as  food  in  the  nest  are  all  curled 
up,  each  forming  a  ring  approximately  adapted  to  the  calibre  of 
the  cell  Fabre  believes  these  caterpillars  to  he  partly  stupe  lied 
by  stinging,  but  the  act  has  not  been  observed  either  by  himself, 
Eeaumur,  or  Jhifour.  The  first  caterpillar  is  eaten  by  the  wasp- 
larva  from  its  point  of  suspension ;  after  this  first  meal  has  been 
made  the  larva  is  supposed  to  undergo  a  change  of  skin  ;  it  then 


Fig.  30. — Odynerus  antilope  ?.  Britain. 


abandons  the  assistance  of  the  suspensory  thread,  taking  up  a 
position  in  the  vacant  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  cell  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  caterpillars  to  itself  one  by  one.  This  arrangement 
permits  the  caterpillars  to  be  consumed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  placed  in  the  cell,  so  that  the  one  that  is  weakest  on 
account  of  its  longer  period  of  starvation  is  first  devoured. 
Fabre  thinks  all  the  above  points  are  essential  to  the  successful 
development  of  this  wasp-larva,  the  suspension  protecting  the  egg 
and  the  young  larva  from  destruction  by  pressure  or  movement 
of  the  caterpillars,  while  the  position  of  the  larva  when  it  leaves 
the  thread  and  takes  its  place  on  the  floor  of  the  cell  ensures  its 
consuming  the  food  in  the  order  of  introduction  ;  besides  this  the 
caterpillars  used  are  of  a  proper  size  and  of  a  species  the 
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individuals  of  which  have  the  habit  of  rolling  themselves  up  in  a 
ring  ;  while,  as  the  calibre  of  the  tube  is  but  small,  they  are 
unable  to  straighten  themselves  and  move  about,  so  that  their 
consumption  in  proper  order  is  assured.  Some  interesting 
points  in  the  habits  of  an  allied  species,  0.  (Pterocheilus)  spinipes 
have  been  observed  by  Verhoeff ;  the  facts  as  regards  the  con¬ 
struction  and  provisioning  of  the  cell  are  almost  the  same  as  in 
0.  reniformis.  The  species  of  Odynerus  are  very  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  parasites,  and  are,  it  is  well  known,  destroyed  to  an 
enormous  extent  by  Chrysididae.  Verhoeff  says  that  the  wasp 
in  question  supplied  food  much  infested  by  entoparasites  ;  further, 
that  a  fly,  Argyr amoeba  sinuata,  takes  advantage  of  the  habit  of 
the  Odynerus  of  leaving  its  nest  open  during  the  process  of  pro¬ 
visioning,  and  deposits  also  an  egg  in  the  nest ;  the  Odynerus 
seems,  however,  to  have  no  power  of  discovering  the  fact,  or  more 
probably  has  no  knowledge  of  its  meaning,  and  so  concludes  the 
work  of  closing  the  cell  in  the  usual  way ;  the  egg  of  the 
Argyromoeha  hatches,  and  the  maggot  produced  feeds  on  the 
caterpillars  the  wasp  intended  for  its  own  offspring.  Verhoeff 
observed  that  the  egg  of  the  wasp-larva  is  destroyed,  but  he  does 
not  know  whether  this  was  done  by  the  mother  Argyromoeha  or 
by  the  larva  hatched  from  her  egg.  Pabre’s  observations  on 
allied  species  of  Diptera  render  it,  however,  highly  probable  that 
the  destruction  is  effected  by  the  young  fly-larva  and  not  by 
the  mother-fly. 

Mr.  E.  C.  L.  Perkins  once  observed  several  individuals  of  our 
British  0.  callosus  forming  their  nests  in  a  clay  bank,  and  pro¬ 
visioning  them  with  larvae,  nearly  all  of  which  were  parasitised, 
and  that  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  evident  both  to  the  eye  and 
the  touch.  In  a  few  days  after  the  wasps'  eggs  were  laid,  swarms 
of  the  minute  parasites  emerged  and  left  no  food  for  the  Odynerus. 
Curiously,  as  it  would  seem,  certain  of  the  parasitised  and  stored- 
up  larvae  attempted  (as  parasitised  larvae  not  infrequently  do), 
to  pupate.  Prom  which,  as  Mr.  Perkins  remarks,  we  may  infer 
that  (owing  to  distortion)  the  act  of  paralysing  by  the  wasp  had 
been  ineffectual.  Mr.  Perkins  has  also  observed  that  some  of  the 
numerous  species  of  Hawaiian  Odynerus  make  a  single  mud-cell, 
very  like  the  pot  of  an  JEumenes,  but  cylindrical  instead  of 
spherical.  This  little  vessel  is  often  placed  in  a  leaf  that  a 
spider  curls  up ;  young  molluscs  of  the  genus  Aehatinella  also 
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avail  themselves  of  this  shelter,  so  that  a  curious  colony  is  formed, 
consisting  of  the  Odynerus  in  its  pot,  of  masses  of  the  young 
spiders,  and  of  the  little  molluscs. 

Horne  has  recorded  that  the  East  Indian  0.  pwictum  is  fond 
of  availing  itself  of  holes  in  door-posts  where  large  screws  have 
been  ;  after  the  hole  has  been  filled  with  provisions,  the  orifice 
is  covered  over  level  with  the  surface  of  the  wood  so  that  it 
chides  human  observation.  It  is  nevertheless  discovered  by  an 
Iehneumon-ily  which  pierces  the  covering  with  its  ovipositor  and 
deposits  an  egg  within. 

The  genus  Alrispa  is  peculiar  to  Australia  and  includes  some 
very  fine  solitary  wasps,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  very 
large  Odi/nerus :  these  Insects  construct  a  beautiful  nest  with  a 
projecting  funnel-shaped  entrance,  and  of  so  large  a  size  that  it 
might  pass  for  the  habitation  of  a  colony  of  social  wasps ;  it 
appears,  however,  that  this  large  nest  is  really  formed  "by  a  single 
female. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Rhygchium  are  also  of  insecticide 
habits,  and  appear  to  prefer  the  stems  of  pithy  plants  as  the 
nidus  for  the  development  of  the  generation  that  is  to  follow 
them.  Lichtenstein  says  that  a  female  of  the  Exmopean  R. 
acid  at  am,  forms  fifteen  to  twenty  cells  in  such  a  situation,  and 
destroys  150  to  200  caterpillars,  and  he  suggests  that,  as  it  is 
easy  to  encourage  these  wasps  to  nest  in  a  suitable  spot,  we  should 
utilise  them  to  free  our  gardens  from  caterpillars,  as  we  do  cats 
to  clear  the  mice  from  our  apartments. 

The  East  Indian  R.  carnaticum  seems  to  have  very  similar 
habits  to  its  European  congener,  adapting  for  its  use  the  hollow 
stems  of  bamboos.  Home  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  female 
of  this  species  took  possession  of  a  stem  in  which  a  bee.  Megachile 
lawda,  had  already  constructed  two  cells ;  it  first  formed  a  parti¬ 
tion  of  mud  over  the  spot  occupied  by  the  bee,  this  partition  being 
similar  to  that  which  it  makes  use  of  for  separating  the  spaces 
intended  for  its  own  young.  This  species  stores  caterpillars  for 
the  benefit  of  its  larvae,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  another 
Eastern  species,  R.  nitidulum.  This  latter  Insect,  however,  does 
not  nidificate  in  the  stems  of  plants,  but  constructs  clay  cells 
similar  to  those  of  JEtmenes,  and  fixes  them  firmly  to  wood. 
Ilhygchiwm  Irunneum  is  said  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  to  obliterate 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  in  Egypt  by  its  habit  of  building  mud 
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nests  amongst  them.  An  individual  of  this  wasp  was  found 
by  Dr.  Birch  when  unrolling  a  mummy — “  There  being  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Insect  had  remained  in  the  position  in 
which  it  was  found  ever  since  the  last  rites  were  paid  to  the 
ancient  Egyptian.” 

Fam.  2.  Vespidae — Social  Wasps. 

Claws  of  the  feet  simple,  neither  toothed  nor  hi  fid,  middle  tibiae 
with  two  spurs  at  the  tip.  Insects  living  in  societies,  form¬ 
ing  a  common  dwelling  of  a  papery  or  card-like  material ; 
each  generation  consists  of  males  and  females  and  of  workers 
— imperfect  females — that  assist  the  reproductive  female  by 
carrying  on  the  industrial  occupations. 

The  anterior  wing  possesses  four  submarginal  cells,  as  in  the 
Eumenidae.  The  attention  of  entomologists  has  been  more 
directed  to  the  habits  and  architecture  than  to  the  taxonomy  of 
these  Insects,  so  that  the  external  structure  of  the  Insects  them¬ 
selves  has  not  been  so  minutely  or  extensively  scrutinised  as  is 
desirable ;  de  Saussure,  the  most  important  authority,  bases  his 
classification  of  the  Insects  themselves  on  the  nature  of  the  nests 
they  form.  These  habitations  consist  of  an  envelope,  protecting 
cells  similar  in  form  to  the  comb  of  the  honey-bee,  but  there  is 
this  important  difference  between  the  two,  that  while  the  bee 
forms  its  comb  of  wax  that  it  secretes,  the  wasps  make  use  of 
paper  or  card  that  they  form  from  fragments  of  vegetable  tissue, 
— more  particularly  woody  fibre — amalgamated  by  means  of 
cement  secreted  by  glands ;  the  vegetable  fragments  are  obtained 
by  means  of  the  mandibles,  the  front  legs  playing  a  much  less 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  Vespidae  than  they  do  in 
that  of  the  bees  and  fossorial  Hymenoptera. 

In  most  of  the  nests  of  Vespidse  the  comb  is  placed  in  stages 
or  stories  one  above  the  other,  and  separated  by  an  intervening 
space,  but  in  many  cases  there  is  only  one  mass  of  comb.  It  is  the 
rule  that,  when  the  cells  of  the  comb  are  only  partially  formed,  eggs 
are  deposited  in  them,  and  that  the  larva  resulting  from  the  egg 
is  fed  and  tended  by  the  mother,  or  by  her  assistants,  the  workers ; 
as  the  larvae  grow,  the  cells  are  increased  in  correspondence  with 
the  size  of  the  larva;  the  subsequent  metamorphosis  to  pupa  and 
imago  taking  place  in  the  cells  after  they  have  been  entirely 
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Hu,^l  .Tin*  rood  .supplied  is  of  a  varied  nature  according  k> 
tlir  s)..M-ics,  being  either  animal  or  vegetable,  or  both. 

Although  tin-  ousts  of  the  social  wasps  are  very  elaborate  con- 
s)  Iiicl  lotis,  yet,  they  servo,  the  purposes  of  the  Insects  for  only  a 
single  season.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  our  own  country. 
Here  each  nest  is  commenced  hy  a  single  female  or  queen;  she 
at  lir.-t.  performs  unaided  all  the  duties  for  the  inauguration  of 

31. — Section  of  the 
subterranean  nest  of  the 
common  wasp,  T  'espa 
germanica ,  in  position. 
(After  Janet.)  a,  One 
of  the  chambers  of  an 
ant’s  nest,  Lasiusflavus , 
placed  above  the  wasps’ 
nest  ;  b,  root  to  which 
the  first  attachment  of 
the  nest  was  made  ;  c, 
secondary  attachments  ; 
d ,  the  first-made  attach¬ 
ment  ;  e,  a  flint  within 
the  envelopes  of  the 
nest ;  /,the  chief  suspen¬ 
sory  pillar  of  the  second 
layer  of  comb  ;  g3  lateral 
galleries  ;  h}  one  of  the 
secondary  pillars  of 
suspension  between  two 
layers  of  comb  ;  i,  the 
layers  of  wasp -paper 
forming  the  envelope  of 
nest  ;  j\  vacant  space 
round  the  nest  ;  k,  flints 
that  fell  to  the  bottom 
during  the  work  of  ex¬ 
cavation  ;  l,  numerous 
larvae  of  a  fly,  Pegomyia 
AmwiW')  placed  vertically  in  ground  beneath  the  nest  :  m1  to  m7,  the  layers  of  comb, 
in  hE  tin*  n*IL  are  indicated  ,  in  mH  (above  the  main  figure)  the  arrangement  of  the 
lliiei*  funning  tin*  commencement  of  the  new  layer  of  comb,  w7,  is  shown; 

gallery  a\  arcews  from  surface  ;  o,  burrow  of  a  mole  ;  j»,  interval  of  90  mm.  between  top 
of  m-bf  and  hu  riant  ;  </,  height  of  tile  nest,  163  mm. 

till'  roll  hi y  :  shi'  lays  the  foundation  of  the  cells,  deposits  the 
eggs  in  t lii'm,  feeds  the.  young,  and  thus  rears  a  hrood  ot  workers 
that  at  unci'  assist  her,  and  for  the  future  relieve  her  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  her  funner  occupations ;  the  nest  is  by  them 
added  to  and  increased,  till  the  cold  weather  of  the  autumn  is  at 
hand;  at.  this  time  many  males  and  females  are  produced ;  the 
cold  weather  either  destroys  the  inhabitants  of  the  nest,  or  re¬ 
duces  their  vitality  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pursue- 
KuceesKfiilly  the  avocations  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and 
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they  succumb  to  adversity.  The  young  females,  however,  hiber¬ 
nate,  and  each  one  that  lives  through  the  winter  is  the  potential 
founder  of  a  new  nest  in  the  way  we  have  already  described.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  in  tropical  countries  where  no  cold 
season  occurs  the  phenomena  would  be  different,  that  the  colonies 
would  be  permanent,  and  that  the  nests  would  be  inhabited  until 
they  were  worn  out.  De  Saussure,  however,  informs  us  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  but  that  in  the  tropics  also  the  colonies  die  off 
annually.  “  The  nests  are  abandoned,”  he  says,  “  without  it  being 
possible  to  discover  the  reason,  for  apparently  neither  diminution 
of  temperature  nor  scarcity  of  food  cause  them  (the  Insects)  to 
suffer.  One  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  death  of  the  Insects 
is  the  result  of  a  physiological  necessity.” 

Nests  of  Social  Wasps. — In  Europe  wasps’  nests  disappear 
very  soon  after  they  are  deserted.  As  it  would  appear  from  de 
Saussure’s  conclusions  that  in  the  tropics  as  well  as  in  the  temperate 
regions  the  rule  is  that  the  colonies  endure  only  a  portion  of  one 
year,  and  that  a  new  nest  is  commenced  by  a  single  founder  once 
in  twelve  months,  it  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  some 
tropical  wasp-nests  are  much  more  durable  than  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  require,  so  that  solidly  constructed  nests  are  often 
found  hanging  to  the  trees  long  after  they  have  been  deserted, 
and  are  sometimes  overgrown  with  moss.  Cuming  has  recorded, 
the  fact  that  he  found  in  South  America  an  old  wasp-nest  that  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  swallows.  We  do  not  assign,  how¬ 
ever,  much  importance  to  the  views  of  de  Saussure,  because  we 
may  anticipate  that  enquiry  will  reveal  much  variety  in  the 
habits  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  wasps.  It  is  known  that 
species  exist  that  store  up  honey,  after  the  fashion  of  bees,  and 
von  Ihering  has  recently  shown  1  that  in  Brazil,  species  of  several 
genera  form  new  colonies  by  swarming,  after  the  manner  of  bees. 
So  that  it  is  possible  that  certain  colonies  may  remain  for  a  long 
period  in  the  same  nest. 

Much  more  variety  exists  in  wasps’  nests  than  would  be  sup¬ 
posed  probable ;  those  formed  by  some  of  the  tropical  species  of 
Yespidae  are  enveloped  in  so  solid  and  beautifully  constructed  an 
envelope  of  papier-mach<£,  that  they  resist  with  complete  success 
the  torrential  rains  of  the  tropics ;  while  some  of  those  found  in 
our  own  country  are  made  of  extremely  soft  and  delicate  paper, 
1  Zool.  Anz.  xix.  1896,  p.  449.  See  also  note,  anted,  p.  70. 
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which  is  probably  chiefly  glandular  products.  Our  British 
Vespidae  number  only  eight  species,  all  belonging  to  11  le  one 
genus  Vespa,  and  yet  they  exhibit  three  different  modes  of 
nidifi cation.  Vespa  vulgaris,  V.  (jermanica  and  Jr.  rvfa  lonn 
subterranean  nests,  while  V.  arboreal,  V.  sylveslris  and  V.  norveyiea 
suspend  their  habitations  from  the  1  tranches  of  trees,  bushes,  or 
strong  annual  plants.  Vespa  crahro,  the  hornet,  usually  adopts 
an  intermediate  course,  forming  its  nest  above  ground,  but  in  a, 
spot  where  it  is  protected '  and  concealed. 

The  favourite  habitat  of  this  formidable 
Insect  is  the  interior  of  an  old  tree,  but 
the  hornet  will  sometimes  avail  itself  of 
the  protection  of  a  thatched  roof.  Both 
it  and  other  arboreal  species  are  said, 
however,  to  occasionally  make  subter¬ 
ranean  nests.  It  is  ascertained  that 
V  austriaca,  the  eighth  species,  is  an 
inquiline. 

De  Saussure,1  the  monographer  of  the 
social  wasps,  classifies  them  according  to 
the  architecture  of  their  nests.  He  estab¬ 
lishes  three  groups :  (1)  Stelocyttares,  in 
which  the  layers  of  comb  are  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  envelope,  but  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  pillars  made  by  the  wasps  (Big. 

31) ;  (2)  Boecilocyttares,  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  group  of  which  the  chief  character¬ 
istics  appear  to  be  that  the  nest  is  always 
covered  by  an  envelope,  and  the  comb  is 
supported  by  an  object  such  as  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  round,  or  on,  which  the  envelope 
is  placed  (Fig.  32);  (3)  Phragmocyttares, 
in  which  the  layers  of  comb  are  supported, 
in  part  or  entirely,  by  the  envelope  of  the  nest,  communication  ^ 
being  effected  by  a  hole  in  each  layer  of  the  comb  (Fig.  33). 
de  Saussure’s  classification  is  far  from  satisfactory.  There  are 
many  social  wasps  that  construct  nests  destitute  of  any  proper 
envelope ;  as  an  example  of  this,  we  may  mention  the  species  of 

1  Monographic  des  gutyes  societies,  Geneva,  1853-1858,  pp.  cc.  and  356,  plates 
i.  -xxxvii. 
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the  abundant  genus  Polities ;  these  Insects  make  hexagonal  cells, 
of  paper -like  material,  forming  an  irregular  comb,  or  mass, 
attached  to  bushes  by  a  stalk  near  its  centre ;  these  nests  are 
placed  so  that  the  mouths  of  the  open  cells  look  downwards. 
The  species  of  Ischnogaster  (Fig.  34)  make  layers  of  comb,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  pedicel,  but  without  any  envelope ;  these  Insects 
form  a  section  of  Stelocyttares  called  Gymnodomes. 

Most  of  the  nests  of  the  Poecilocyttares  have  only  a  single 
layer  of  comb.  The  wasps  of  the  genera  Synoeca  and  Polybia 
have  the  habit  of  spreading  a  layer  of  cells  on  a  leaf,  or  on  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  and  of  covering  this  with  an  envelope  that  is 
pierced  by  a  single  orifice  only,  but  that  does  not  rest  on  the 
cells,  and  so  allows  circulation  of  the  Insects  between  the  cells 
and  the  envelope.  This  appears  to  be  the  arrangement  in  a 
nest  of  Synoeca  cyanecv  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  in 
this  construction  a  large  layer  of  cells  is  moulded  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  whose  contour,  for  a  length  of  two  or  three  feet,  it  con¬ 
sequently  follows ;  while  outside  the  mass  there  is  placed  a  con¬ 
tinuous  envelope,  leaving  a  considerable  distance  between  it  and 
the  cells. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  all  the  forms  of  wasp-nests,  and  we  must 
therefore  refer  the  student  to  de  Saussure’s  work,  confining 
o-urselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  some  specially  interesting  forms. 
The  habitation  of  the  Brazilian  Polybia  (Myraypetra)  scutellaris 
is  a  very  solid,  closed  structure,  covered  externally  with  rough 
knobs  or  angular  projections.  Although  of  very  large  size — 
it  may  be  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length — it  is  suspended  from  a 
branch,  and  has  but  one  orifice ;  the  arrangement  of  the  combs 
in  the  interior  is  that  of  the  Phragmocyttares,  they  being 
firmly  attached  to  the  outer  envelope,  and  so  placed  as  to  form  a 
curved  surface,  the  convexity  of  which  is  downwards :  the  number 
of  wasps  in  a  well-developed  nest  of  this  kind  must  be  very  great. 
This  species  is  said  to  be  a  honey-gathering  wasp. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  South  American  wasps’  nests  is  the 
construction  (Fig.  33)  of  Charter gus  chart  arms ;  these  nests  are  so 
regularly  shaped,  and  formed  of  papier-mach6  so  compact  and  solid, 
as  to  look  like  stone :  this  edifice  is  attached  in  a  very  firm  manner 
to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  has  a  single  portal  of  entry  beneath  ; 
its  interior  arrangement  is  much  like  that  of  Myrapetra  scutellaris. 
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A  very  remarkable  wasp’s  nest  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  of  Natural  History ;  it  is  considered  to  be  the  work  of 
Montezumia  dimidiata  Sauss.  an  Eumenid 


wasp ;  it  is  a  large  mass  of  cells  encircling 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  therefore  pro¬ 
jects  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an 
axle  through  the  middle :  the  cells  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  quite  as  regular 
as  those  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  combs 
of  bees :  the  mass  is  covered  with  a  very 
thick  layer  of  paper,  the  nest  having 
somewhat  the  external  appearance  of  half 
a  cocoa-nut  of  twice  the  usual  size. 

Apoiea  pallida,  a  South  American 
Insect,  forms  a  nest  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  to  Polistes,  but  it  is  covered  on 


its  outer,  aspect  by  a  beautiful  paper  Fig.  33.— -Section  of  nest  of 

1  •  ii  j  4.1-  ,  1  i  Charter  g  us  chartarius. 

skm,  SO  that  the  nest  looks  somewhat  .  South  America.  0,  Entrance. 

like  a  toadstool  of  large  size  attached  (After  de  Saussure.) 


to  the  branch  of  a  tree. 


The  nests  of  the  Insects  of  the  genus  Polybia — which  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  located  by  de  Saussure  in  his  unsatis¬ 
factory  group  Poecilocyttares — usually  have  somewhat  the  form 
and  size  of  pears  or  apples  suspended  to  twigs  of  trees  or  bushes ; 
these  little  habitations  consist  of  masses  of  cells,  wrapped*  in 
wasp-paper,  in  which  there  are  one  or  more  orifices  for  ingress  and 
egress.  Smith  says  that  the  combs  in  the  nest  of  P.  pygmaea 
are  of  the  most  exquisite  construction,  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  the  outer  envelope  of 
the  nest  ornamented  with  patches  of  delicate  hexagonal  tracery. 
This  nest  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  variety  of  nests  formed  by  our 
British  species  of  the  genus  Vespa ;  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
the  edifices  formed  by  species  of  Vespa  attain  a  very  large  size. 
V  crabroniformis  in  China,  and  V  velutina  in  India,  make  nests 
several  feet  or  even  yards  in  length,  inhabited  by  an  enormous 
number  of  individuals ;  they  are  apparently  constructed  of  a 
material  like  brittle  paper,  and  are  arranged  much  like  the 
nests  of  our  British  hornet,  V  crabro.  Vespa  orientalis  mixes  a 
considerable  quantity  of  earth  with  the  paper  it  uses  for  its 
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constructive  efforts.  In  the  British  Museum  collection  there  is 
a  nest  said  to  be  that  of  the  Japanese  hornet,  V.  juponim.  This 
is  completely  covered  by  a  paper  envelope,  and  has  apparently 
only  a  single  small  orifice  for  ingress  and  egress.  In  the  same 
collection  there  is  a  nest  from  Bahia  (believed  to  be  that  of 
a  social  wasp,  though  of  what  species  is  unknown),  the  outer 
wall  of  which  is  apparently  formed  entirely  of  earth,  and  is  a 
quarter  or  half  an  inch  thick :  the  comb  inside  appears  also  to 
be  formed  of  clay,  the  whole  forming  an  elaborate  construction 
in  pottery.  One  is  tempted  to  believe  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
production  of  a  social  Eumenid. 

Habits  of  Social  Wasps. — We  have  already  briefly  noticed 
the  way  in  which  a  colony  of  wasps  is  founded,  but  some  further 
particulars  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  society  is  increased  and 
developed  may  be  mentioned.  The  queen-wasp  makes  at  first  only 
a  very  small  group  of  three  or  four  incomplete  cells  ;  each  cell  is  at 
first  circular,  or  nearly  so,  and  moreover  is  of  smaller  diameter  than 
it  will  afterwards  be.  In  each  of  the  first  three  or  four  incomplete 
cells  an.  egg  is  laid,  and  more  cells  are  commenced  ;  but  as  the 
eggs  soon  hatch  and  produce  larvae  that  grow  rapidly,  the  labours 
of  the  queen-wasp  are  chiefly  directed  to  feeding  the  young.  At 
first  she  supplies  them  with  saccharine  matter,  which  she  pro¬ 
cures  from  flowers  or  fruits,  but  soon  gives  them  a  stronger  diet 
of  insect  meat.  This  is  procured  by  chasing  living  Insects  of 
various  kinds.  Some  species  of  wasps  prefer  particular  kinds  of 
Insects,  and  the  hornet  is  said  to  he  very  fond  of  the  honey-bee,  but 
as  a  rule  Diptera  are  the  prey  selected.  When  an  Insect  has  been 
secured,  the  hard  and  innutritions  parts  are  bitten  off,  and  the 
succulent  parts,  more  especially  the  thorax  which  contains  chiefly 
muscular  tissue,  are  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  means  of  the  mandibles ; 
this  is  offered  to  the  larvae,  which  are  said  to  stretch  out  their 
heads  to  the  mother  to*  receive  the  food,  after  the  manner  of  nest¬ 
ling  birds.  When  a  larva  is  full  grown  it  spins  a  cocoon  in  the 
cell  and  changes  to  a  pupa.  It  is  said  by  some  entomologists 
that  the  queen-wasp  closes  the  cell  for  the  purpose  of  the  larval 
metamorphosis;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  others,  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  erroneous.  In  about  a  month,  or  a  little  less,  from  the 
time  of  deposition  of  the  egg,  the  perfect  Insect  is  ready  for  issue, 
and  almost  immediately  after  leaving  its  cell  it  assists  in  the 
work  that  is  going  on  for  the  development  of  the  society.  The 
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Insects  produced  at  this  early  period  of  the  colony  are  exclusively 
workers,  Le.  imperfect  females.  They  relieve  the  <pieeit  of 
the  task  of  supplying  the  larvae  with  food,  and  she  henceforth 
remains  within  the  nest,  being,  it  is  said,  herself  fed  by  her 
workers ;  the  society  now  rapidly  increases  in  numbers,  and  fresh 
combs  are  formed,  the  upper  layer  being  always  the  oldest. 
About  the  month  of  August,  cells  of  larger  size  than  those  that 
have  previously  been  constructed  are  formed,  and  in  these  males 
and  perfect  females  are  produced ;  in  a  few  weeks  after  this  the 
colony  languishes  and  becomes  extinct.  When  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  the  enfeebled  wasps  to  carry  out  their  tasks  of  feeding 
the  brood,  they  drag  the  larvae  out  of  the  cells  and  destroy  them. 
An  uncertain  number  of  queen- wasps  seek  protected  nooks  in 
which  to  pass  the  winter,  and  each  of  these  queens  may  be  the 
founder  of  a  nest  in  the  ensuing  spring.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  de  Saussure  states  that  all  the  intermediate  grades  between 
perfect  and  imperfect  females  exist,  and  Marchuks  recent  observa¬ 
tions  confirm  this.  There  is  in  fact  no  line  of  demarcation 
between  worker  and  queen  in  the  wasps  as  there  is  in  the  honey¬ 
bee.  Yon  Siebold  long  since  drew  attention  to  the  existence  of 
parthenogenesis  in  certain  species  of  wasps,  and  it  appears  prob¬ 
able  that  it  is  of  common  occurrence. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  social  life  of  European  waspjs  has 
recently  been  much  increased  by  the  observations  of  two  Erench 
naturalists,  P.  Marchal  and  C.  Janet.  The  latter  lias  given 
an  elaborate  history  of  a  nest  of  the  hornet,  showing  the  rate 
and  variations  of  increase  in  numbers.  His  observations  on  this 
and  other  species  indicate  that  warmth  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  wasps ;  the  Insects  themselves  create  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  heat,  so  that  the  temperature  of  their  abodes  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  air.  He  considers  that  in  Europe 
an  elevated  temperature  is  essential  for  the  development  of  the 
individual,1  and  that  the  chief  object  of  the  various  wrappers  of 
paper  with  which  the  Insects  surround  their  nests  is  to  keep 
up  this  high  temperature.  These  envelopes  give  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  the  Insects,  for  they  have  to  he  repeatedly 


1  Hence  probably  the  great  difference  in  the  abundance  of  wasps  in  different 
years  :  if  a  period  of  cold  weather  occur  during  the  early  stages  of  formation  of  a 
wasp  family,  operations  are  suspended  and  growth  delayed  ;  or  death  may  even 
put  an  end  to  the  nascent  colony. 
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destroyed  and  reformed,  as  the  combs  they  contain  increase  in 
size.  Marchuks  observations 1  relate  chiefly  to  the  production  of 
the  sexes  and  worker-forms,  in  the  subterranean  species,  Vesgui 
germctwicci  and  V.  vulgaris.  The  layers  of  comb  include  cells  of 
two  sizes.  The  upper  layers,  which  are  the  first  formed,  consist 
of  small  cells  only :  the  lower  combs  are  constructed  (at  Paris) 
early  in  August,  and  consist  of  larger  cells  from  which  males 
and  large  females  are  reared.  The  males  are,  however,  reared 
also  iu  large  numbers  in  the  small  cells.  If  the  queen  be  re¬ 
moved,  the  workers  become  fertile,  and  produce  parthenogenetically 
many  eggs,  hut  all  of  the  male  sex.  He  entertains  no  doubt 
that  even  when  the  queen  is  in  full  vigour  the  workers  produce 
males  if  there  is  an  abundant  food  supply. 

The  social  wasps  at  present  known  number  500  or  600  species. 
Polistes  is  a  very  extensive  genus,  and  it  has  also  a  very  wide 
geographical  distribution ;  some  of  the  species — and  those  found  in 
widely-distant  parts  of  the  world — are  remarkable  on  account  of 
their  excessive  variation  in  colour,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
extreme  forms  have  been  more  than  once  taken  from  the  same  nest. 

Next  to  Polistes ,  Vessel  is  the  most  numerous  in  species, 
about  150  being  known,  and  it  is  to  this  genus  that  all  our 
British  social  wasps  belong.  No  Insects  are  better  known 
in  our  islands  than  these  wasps,  owing  to  the  great  numbers 
of  individuals  that  occur  in  certain  seasons,  as  well  as  to 
their  frequently  entering  our  habitations  and  partaking  of  our 
food,  and  to  the  terror  that  is  occasioned  by  their  supposed 
ferocity  and  desire  to  sting.  This  last  feature  is  a  complete 
mistake ;  wasps  never  sting  unless  they  are  roused  to  do  so  by 
attacks,  or  by  considerable  interference  with  their  work.  The 
only  real  danger  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  wasp  may  be  occa¬ 
sionally  taken  into  the  mouth  with  fruit,  or  may  be  handled 
unawares.  When  they  are  flying  about  they  are  perfectly 
harmless  unless  attacked  or  irritated,  and  even  if  they  settle 
on  the  person  no  danger  of  their  stinging  exists  unless  move¬ 
ment  is  made.  Sichel  correctly  states  that  a  person  may 
station  himself  close  to  a  wasp's  nest  and  remain  there  without 
any  risk  at  all,  provided  that  he  makes  no  movement ;  indeed,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  if  no  movement,  or  if  only  gentle 

1  OR.  Ac.  Paris,  cxvii.  1893,  p.  584  ;  op.  cit.  exxi.  1895,  p.  731  ;  Arch.  ZooL 
erper.  (3)  iv.  1896,  pp.  1-100. 
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movement,  be  made,  the  wasps  are  unaware  of  the  presence  of  an 
intruder.  It  is,  however,  well  ascertained  that  if  they  are 
molested  at  their  work,  more  especially  when  they  are  actually 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  nest,  they  are'  then  extremely  vin¬ 
dictive,  and  follow  for  a  considerable  distance  those  who  have 
irritated  them.  The  East  Indian  V.  vdutina  is  specially  fierce 
when  aroused,  and  is  said  by  Horne  to  have  followed  a  party 


Pig.  34. — Ischnogaster  mellyi.  Java.  A,  Female  imago  (the  line  at  the  side  shows  its 
length) ;  B,  nest,  C,  maxilla  ;  D,  labium  ;  E,  mandible  (tip  downwards).  Tlie  nest 
is  probably  upside  down,  although  shown  here  as  by  de  Saussure. 

through  dense  jungle  for  miles,  and  on  some  occasions  to  have 
stung  animals,  and  even  -human  beings,  to  death. 

This  vindictiveness  is,  however,  only  an  exceptional  mood  due 
to  some  interference  with  the  colony.  Even  the  hornet,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  threatening  appearance,  is  harmless  unless 
unduly  provoked ;  its  nests  and  their  inhabitants  can  be  kept  in 
domesticity,  exhibited  to  strangers,  even  moved  from  place  to 
place,  yet  the  hornets  will  not  take  offence  if  due  gentleness  be 
observed.  It  is  said  that  wasps  will  rear  the  progeny  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour  in  circumstances  where  this  assistance  is  necessary.  Hess 
has  related  a  case  in  which  a  queen-hornet  had  commenced  a  nest, 
and  was  killed  by  an  accident,  leaving  young  brood  in  the  comb 
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improvided  for  :  as  a  result  many  of  the  helpless  grubs  died,  and 
others  were  in  a  state  of  starvation,  when  a  strange  queen-hornet 
appeared,  associated  itself  with  the  comb,  and,  adopting  the  orphan 
brood,  nourished  them  and  brought  them  to  their  full  size. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  external 
structure  is  concerned,  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the 
social  and  the  solitary  wasps.  Both,  too,  run  through  analogous 
series  of  forms  and  colours,  and  the  genus  Ischnoy aster  (Big.  84) 
seems  to  connect  the  two  groups  by  both  its  structure  and  mode 
of  life.  The  social  habits  are  in  many  species  only  inferred,  and 
with  greater  knowledge  will  probably  prove  fallacious  as  a  guide 
to  classification ;  indeed  we  have  already  said  that  in  the  genus 
Vespa — perhaps  the  most  perfectly  social  of  all  the  wasps — there 


is  one  species  that  has  no  worker, 
and  that  lives,  it  is  supposed,  as 
a  parasite,  in  the  nests  of  its 
congeners.  For  this  species,  V. 
ou.striaca,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
create  a  separate  genus,  Pseudo - 
mspa,  on  account  of  this  peculiarity 
of  habit,  although  no  structural 
character  has  been  detected  that 
could  distinguish  it.  He  Saussure 
lias  stated  his  conviction  that 
workers  do  not  exist  in  some  of 
the  exotic  genera,  so  that  it  appears 
highly  probable  that  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  knowledge  the  present  divi¬ 
sion  between  social  and  solitary 
wasps  will  prove  untenable. 

Remains  of  Insects  referred  to 


Fui.S5.-~Masarismspifom,is.  a, male;  the  genera  Polishes  and  Vespa 

B,  female.  Egypt.  (After  Seliaum.)  ,  ,  „  ,  .  ,  .  1 

have  been  lound  m  tertiary  strata 
ia  various  parts  of  Europe  and  in  North  America. 


Fam.  3.  Masaridae. 

Anterior  winy  with  two  complete,  sub-marginal  cells.  Antennae, 
usually  merussate  or  clubbed  u.t  the  extremity.  Claws  dis¬ 
tinctly  or  ulsoletely  dentate. 

This  is  a  group  of  fifty  or  sixty  species  with  hut  few  gencrus 
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and  most  of  its  components  appear  to  be  Insects  of  the  greatest 
rarity.  In  their  appearance  the  Insects  of  this  Family  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  other  Diplop tera,  and  as  the  wings  are  only 
imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  plicate,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
systematic  affinities  of  the  group  require  reconsideration.  The 
pronotal  structure  is,  however,  completely  that  of  Diploptera. 
The  typical  form  of  the  Family,  Masaris  vcsgriforruis,  though 
described  a  hundred  years  since,  is  a  species  of  such  ex¬ 
treme  rarity,  and  its  sexes  are  so  different,  that  entomologists 
have  only  recently  been  able  to  agree  about  it.  It  has  been 
found  in  Egypt  and  Algeria.  The  genera  Ccramius,  Jugurthia, 
Quartenia  and  Coelonitcs  are  also  members  of  the  Mediterranean 
fauna,  while  Parugia  is  Australian,  and  Trhneria  South  American. 
Several  species  of  the  genus  Mascoris  inhabit  North  America,  and 
Cresson  has  recently  described  another 
Masarid  genus  from  the  same  country, 
under  the  name  of  Pupantgia. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  their 
natural  history  is  almost  limited  to  an 
account  given  by  Giraud  of  the  habits  of 
Centrums  lusitanicus,  of  which  species  he 
found  a  colony  near  Briancym.  The  Insect 
makes  nests  in  the  earth  ;  they  are  entered 
by  means  of  a  chimney  -  like  passage 
analogous  to  what  is  formed  by  certain 
Odynerus  ;  the  gallery  when  completed  is 
about  six  centimetres  long,  and  at  its 
extremity  is  an  earthen  cell  in  which  the 
larva  lives ;  this  is  fed  by  the  mother, 
who  brings  to  it  from  time  to  time  a 
supply  of  a  paste,  described  as  being 
somewhat  like  dried  honey.  The  growth  Ei«.  36.  —  Cells  constructed 

{,  1,1  *1  by  Codon  t/ ex  uhhreviatus . 

01  the  larva  is  believed  to  be  rapid.  (After  Awin'*. ) 

Some  fragmentary  observations  made 
by  Lichtenstein  on  Coelonitcs  abhreriatus  have  also  been  recorded. 
This  species,  near  Montpellier,  constructs  earthen  cells ;  they  are 
not,  however,  subterranean,  but  are  placed  side  by  side  on  the  dry 
stems  of  plants  (Fig.  36);  these  cells  are  stored  with  a  material 
similar  to  that  supplied  by  Ccramius  lusitanicus  to  its  young. 
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HYMEN'  OPT  ERA  ACULEATE  CONTINUED — DIVISION-  III.  FOSSORES  Oil 
FOSS  OKI  AL  SOLITARY  WASPS - FAMILY  SCOLIIDAE  OE  SUBTER¬ 
RANEAN  FOSSOES - FAMILY  POMPILIDAE  OE  RUNNERS - FAMILY 

SPHEGIDAE  OR  PERFECT-STINGERS 

Division  III.  Fossores. 

Aculeate  Jlymenoptera,  in  'which  the  abdomen,  though  very  diverse 
in  form,  does  not  bear  prominences  on  the  upper  aspect  of  the 
basal  segments  ;  front  wing  without  longitudinal  fold  along 
the  middle ;  hairs  of  body  not  plumose .  Only  two  forms 

{male  and  female)  of  each  species. 

Fossorial  Hymenoptera  are  distinguished  from  other  Aculeates 
at  present  only  by  negative  characters,  i.e.  they  are  Aculeates, 
but  are  not  ants,  bees  or  wasps.  According  to  their  habits  they 
fall  into  four,  by  no  means  sharply  distinguished,  groups — (1) 
those  that  form  no  special  receptacles  for  their  young,  but  are 
either  of  parasitic  or  sub-parasitic  habits,  or  take  advantage  of 
the  abodes  of  other  Insects,  holes,  etc.; '(2)  constructors  of  cells 
of  clay  formed  into  pottery  by  the  saliva  of  the  Insect,  and  Toy 
drying  ;  (3)  excavators  of  burrows  in  the  ground ;  (4)  makers  of 
tunnels  in  wood  or  stems  of  plants.  Several  species  make  use 
of  both  of  the  last  two  methods.  The  habits  are  carnivorous  ; 
the  structures  formed  are  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  makers,  but 
are  constructed  and  stored  with  food  for  the  next  generation. 
Their  remarkable  habits  attracted  some  attention  even  20  00 
years  or* more  ago,  and  were  to  some  extent  observed  by  Aristotle. 
The  great  variety  in  the  habits  of  the  species,  the  extreme 
industry,  skill,  and  self-denial  they  display  in  carrying  out  their 
voluntary  labours,  render  them  one  of  the  most  instructive  groups 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  There  are  no  social  or  gregarious 
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forms,  limy  are  true  individualists,  and  their  lives  and  instincts 
"Her  many  subjects  for  reflection.  Unlike  the  social  Insects  they 
'•an  learn  nothing  whatever  from  either  example  or  precept. 
The  skill  of  each  individual  is  prompted  by  no  imitation.  The 
life  is  short,  the  later  stages  of  the  individual  life  are  totally 
different  from  the  earlier:  the  individuals  of  one  generation 
only  in  rare  cases  see  even  the  commencement  of  the  life  of  the 
next ;  the  progeny,  for  the  benefit  of  which  they  labour  with 


Fio.  37. — Krdiphrm  mr/ripes  9  (Sub-Fam.  Sphegides).  Amazons,  x 


unsurpassable  skill  and  industry,  being  unknown  to  them.  Were 
such  a  solicitude  displayed  by  ourselves  we’  shotdd  connect  it 
with  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  poets  and  moralists  would  vie  in 
its  laudation.  But  having  dubbed  ourselves  the  higher  animals, 
we  ascribe  the  eagerness  of  the  solitary  wasp  to  impulse  or 
instinct,  and  we  exterminate  their  numerous  species  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  for  ever,  without  even  seeking  to  make  a  prior  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them.  Meanwhile  our  economists  aiid  moralists 
devote  their  volumes  to  admiration  of  the  progress  of  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  that  effects  this  destruction  and  tolerates  this  negligence. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  solitary  as  in  the  social  Insects 
the  males  take  no  part  whatever  in  these  industrial  occupations, 
and  apparently  are  even  unaware  ol  them.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  sexual  differences  a, re  in  the 
majority  less  than  is  usual  in  Insects.  It  is  true  that  the  various 
forms  of  Scoliidae  exhibit  sexual  distinctions  which,  in  the  case 
of  Thynnides  and  Mutilhdes  are  carried  to  an  extreme  degree, 
but  these  are  precisely  the  forms  in  which  skill  and  ingenuity  are 
comparatively  absent,  the  habits  being  rather  of  the  parasitic 
than  of  the  industrial  kind,  while  the  structure  is  what  is 
usually  called  degraded  (i.e.  wingless).  The  great  difference 
between  the  habits  of  the  sexes,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  little  or  no  difference  in  their  appearance,  has  given  rise  to  a 
curious  Chinese  tradition  with  regard  to  these  Insects,  dating; 
back  to  Confucius  at  least.1  The  habit  of  stinging  and  storing 
caterpillars  in  a  cell,  from  which  a  fly  similar  to  itself  afterwards 
proceeds  having  been  noticed,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  male  that 
performed  these  operations ;  and  that  when  burying  the  cater¬ 
pillars  he  addressed  to  them  a  spell,  the  burden  of  which  is 
mimic  me.”  In  obedience  the  caterpillars  produce  the  wasp, 
which  is  called  to  this  day  “  Jiga,”  that  is  in  English  “  mimic 
me.”  The  idea  was  probably  to  the  effect  that  the  supposititious 
male,  not  being  able  to  produce  eggs,  used  charmed  caterpillars 
to  continue  the  species. 

Summary  of  the  Prey  of  Fossores. 

Group  of  Fossores.  Food  or  Omirmien. 

Fam.  Scoliidae. 

Sub-Fam.  Mutillides  .  .  As  parasites  on  Hymenoptera  Aeuleata. 

„  Thynnides  .  .  ( 1 )  Parasites  on  Lepidopfcerous  pupae. 

»  Scoliides  .  .  .  Larvae  of  Coleoptera  [(?)  spiders  in  the  case  of 

Elis  4-notata]. 

„  R-hopalosomides.  Unknown. 

„  S&pygides  .  .  The  provisions  stored  by  bees.  Caterpillars 

(teste  Smith). 

Fam.  Pompilidae  .  .  .  /  Sl,iders-  R'd™ly  Orthoptera  (Gryllidae  and 

1  Blattidae,  teste  Bingham)  or  Coleoptera. 

( Orthoptera  (especially  Locustidae),  larvae 
a™'  Sbkegulae  J  of  Lepidoptera,  Spiders  [(?)  same  species 

bub-tam.  Sphegides  .  .  \  (Scnlijjhron  mail  may  atanmn  and  Hyhex 

_ _  1  roeruleus),  both  spiders  and  caterpillars]. 


1  Kumagusu  Miuakata,  in  Nature ,  1.  1894,  p.  }J0. 
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in 


< » rimp  itf  Fossnivs.  Fund  <ir  Occunvne.’ 

Fatll.  Splu'nridju;. 


Sub-Fam. 

Ampulieides . 

•  Ortlioptera  (Blattidae  only). 

Lan-ides  . 

*  Ortlioptera  of  various  divisions.  Aculeate 
Hymenoptera,  in  the  case  of  Palarux. 
[Spiders  stolen  from  nests  of  Pdopaeus  by 
Larrada.] 

yi 

Trypoxylonidcs 

.  Spiders,  caterpillars,  Aphidae. 

>? 

A  statutes  . 

•  A  data  hoops  uses  Pentatomid  bugs,  cockroaches, 
and  even  Aculeate  Hymenoptera  (Oxyhelas, 
teste  Smith). 

57 

Bembecides  . 

.  T)iptera  and  Cicada. 

57 

Nyssonides  . 

.  'Diptera,  Homoptera  ( Gorytes  mystaceus  takes 
Aphroplwra  out  of  its  “cuckoo-spit  ”). 

57 

Philanthides-. 

•  Aculeate  Hymenoptera  (Philanthus).  Hard 
beetles,  viz;  Curcnlionidae,  Buprestidae, 
Chrysomelidae  (GVr ceris). 

77 

Mimesides 

.  Small  Homoptera,  even  Aphidae.  Diptera 
(Tipulidae)  in  Hawaii. 

3? 

( Jrabronides 

.  Diptera,  Aphidae  [?  the  same  species  of  wasps 
both  of  these].  Other  small  Homoptera. 
Ants  (in  the  case  of  Fertomus).  Parasitic 
optera  (in  the  case  of  Lindenius). 

Ch’(»ut  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  classification  of  the 
Fossmvs.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  incomplete  state  of  the 
collections  studied,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
works  published  are  limited  to  local  faunae.  Opinions  as  to  the 
families  vary;  some  admitting  only  three  or  four,  others  upwards 
of  twenty.  After  consideration  of  the  various  views,  the  writer 
thinks  it  host  to  admit  at  present  only  three  families,  which 
speaking  broadly,  correspond  with  habits,  viz.  (1)  Scoliidae, 
subterranean  stingers;  (2)  Fompilidae,  runners;  (3)  Sphegidae, 
stingers  above  ground. 

1.  Scoliidae.  Pronotum  and  tegulae  in  contact.  Abdomen  with  the 

plane  of  the  ventral  surface  interrupted  by  a  chink  between  the 
first  and  second  segments.  Numerous  wingless  forms. 

2.  Fompilidae.  Pronotum  and  tegulae  in  contact.  Abdomen  with  the 

plane  of  the  ventral  surface  not  interrupted  by  a  chink.  Legs 
very  long.  No  wingless  forms. 

3.  Sphegidae.  Pronotum  and  tegulae  not  in  contact.  No  wingless 

forms. 

Wo,  shall  treat  as  sub-families  those  divisions  of  Scoliidae  and 
Sphegidae  considered  by  many  as  families. 
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Fam.  1.  Scoliidae. 

The  members  of  this  family,  so  far  as  is  known,  display  less 
perfect  instincts  than  the  Sphegidae  and  Pompilidae,  and  do  not 
construct  cells  or  form  burrows.  Information  as  to  the  habits  is 
almost  confined  to  European  forms.  We  adopt  five  sub-families. 

Sub-Fam.  1.  Mutillides. — The  sides  of  the  pronotmn  reach  the 
tegulae :  the  female  is  destitute  of  wings  and,  ocelli , 
frequently  having  the  parts  of  the  thorax  so  closely  soldered, 
that  the  divisions  between  them  a, re  obliterated :  the  nudes  are 
winged,, furnished  w l th  ocelli,  and,  hawing  the  thoracic  divisions 
distinct ;  intermediate  tibiae  with  two  apical  spurs.  Front 
wing  with  two  or  three  sub-marginal  cells.  The  la.rvae  live 
pamsitically  at  the  expense  of  other  Hymenoptem  Aculeata. 

The  Mutillides  have  some  resemblance  to  ants,  though,  as 
they  are  usually  covered  with  hair,  and  there  is  never  any  node 
at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  they  are  readily  distinguished  from 
the  Formicidae.  The  great  difference  between  the  sexes  is  their 
most  striking  character.  Their  #  system  of  coloration  is  often 
very  remarkable,  the  velvet-like  pubescence  clothing  their  bodies 
being  variegated  with  patches  of  sharply  contrasted  vivid  colour ; 
in  other  cases  the  contrast  of  colour  is  due  to  bare,  ivory-like 
spaces.  They  have  the  faculty  of  stridulating,  the  position  and 
nature  of  the  organ  for  the  purpose  being  the  same  as  in  ants. 

Yery  little  exact  information  exists  as  to  the  habits  and  life- 
histories  of  the  species.  Christ  and  Drewsen,  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  recorded  that  M.  europaea  lives  in  the  nests  of  bees  of  the 
genus  Bombus,  and  Hoffer  has  since  made  some  observations  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  same  species  in  South  East  Europe,  where 
this  Mutilla  is  found  in  the  nests  of  ten  or  eleven  species  of 
Bombus ,  being  most  abundant  in  those  of  B.  agrorum,  and  B. 
variabilis ;  occasionally  more  individuals  of  Mutilla  than  of  bees 
may  be  found  in  a  nest.  He  supposes  that  the  egg  of  the 
Mutilla  is  placed  in  the  young  larva  of  the  Bombus,  and  hatches 
in  about  three  days;  the  larva  feeds  inside  the  bee-larva,  and 
when  growth  is  completed  a  cocoon  is  spun  in  the  interior  of 
the  pupa- case  of  the  bee.  When  the  perfect  Insects  emerge, 
the  males  leave  the  nest  very  speedily,  but  the  females  remain 
for  some  time  feeding  on  the  bees’  honey.  Females  are  usually 
produced  in  greater  numbers  than  males.  This  account  leaves 
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much  to  lie  desired.  From  the  observations  of  Kadoszkowsky 
it  is  clear  that  other  species  of  Mutillides  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  nests  of  Bombus  but  live  at  the  expense  of 
Aculeate  Hymenoptera  of  various  groups.  This  naturalist  asserts 
that  the  basal  abdominal  segment  of  the  parasite  resembles  in 
form  that  of  the  species  on  which  it  preys. 

The  apterous  condition  of  the  females  of  Mutillides  and 
Thynnides  is  very  anomalous  in  the  Fossors ;  this  sex  being  in 
the  other  families  distinguished  for  activity  and  intelligence. 
The  difference  between  the  sexes  is  also  highly  remarkable.  The 
males  differ  from  the  females  by  the  possession  of  wings  and  by  the 
structural  characters  we  have  mentioned,  and  also  in  a  most  striking 


Fig.  38. — Mutilla  stridula.  Europe.  A,  Male  ;  B,  female. 


manner  in  both  colour  and  form ;  Burmeister,  indeed,  says  that  in 
South  America — the  metropolis  of  Mutillides — there  is  not  a  single 
species  in  which  the  males  and  females  are  alike  in  appearance ;  this 
difference  becomes  in  some  cases  so  extreme  that  the  two  sexes  of 
one  species  have  been  described  as  Insects  of  different  families. 

Upwards  of  one  thousand  species  are  assigned  to  the  genus 
Mutilla,  which  is  distributed  over  the  larger  part  of  the  world ; 
there  is  so  much  difference  in  these  species  as  to  the  nervuration 
of  the  wings  in  the  males,  that  several  genera  would  be  formed 
for  them  were  it  not  that  no  corresponding  distinctions  can  be 
detected  in  the  females.  Three  or  four  species  of  Mutilla  are 
described  as  being  apterous  in  the  male  as  well  as  in  the 
female  sex ;  they  are  very  rare,  and  little  is  known  about  them. 
Only  three  species  of  Mutillides  occur  in  Britain,  and  they  are 
but  rarely  seen,  except  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their 
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habits.  The  African  and  East  Indian  genus,  Apterogyna,  includes 
some  extremely  peculiar  Hymenoptera ;  the  males  have  the  wing 
nervuration  very  much  reduced,  and  the  females  are  very  ant-like 
owing  to  the  deep  constriction  behind  the  first  abdominal  ring. 

Sub-Fam.  2.  Thynnides. — Males  and  females  very  different  in 
form ;  the  male  winged.,  the  front  winy  with,  three ,  or  only 
two,  sub-marginal  cells  ;  the  female  wingless  and  with,  the 
thorax  divided  into  three  sub -equal  parts. 


Fig.  39.~ 


-Methoca  ichneumon  ides . 

Britain. 


A,  Male  ;  B,  female. 


The  Thynnides  are  by  some  entomologists  not  separated  from 

the  Mut  ill  ides;  but 
the  distinction  in 
the  structure  of 
the  thorax  of  the 
females  is  very 
striking.  In  the 
Thynnides  the 
nervuration  of  the 
wing  appears 
always  to  extend 
to  the  outer 
margin,  and  in  the 
Muti Hides  not  to 
do  so.  This  family 
is  represented  in 
Britain  by  a  single  very  rare  Insect,  Methoca  ich  'neunumidcs :  to 
the  unskilled  observer  the  female  would  appear  to  be  without 
doubt  an  ant.  This  Insect  is  by  some  considered  as  the  type 
of  a  family  distinct  from  the  Thynnides  proper.  Thynnides  are 
numerous  in  Australia.  Very  little  is  really  known  as  to  their 
habits,  though  it  has  been  stated  that  they  are  parasitic  on 
Lepidoptera,  Bakewell  having  obtained  specimens  from  sub¬ 
terranean  cocoons  of  that  Order.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
differences  between  the  sexes  of  one  species  should  examine  the 
extraordinary  examples  of  that  phenomenon  presented  by  the 
Thynnides ;  the  dissimilarity  throughout  the  group — which  is 
now  of  considerable  extent — being  so  extreme  that  no  ento¬ 
mologist  would  from  simple  inspection  believe  the  two  sexes 
to  have  any  connection ;  but  the  fact  that  they  are  so  con¬ 
nected  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt.  In  very  few 
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cases,  however,  have  the  sexes  been  matched,  so  that  at  present 
inales  are  no  doubt  standing  in  the  lists  of  Hymenoptera  as  one 
species  and  their  females  as  other  species. 

Sub-Fain.  3.  Scoliides. — Pronotum  reaching  bach  to  the  tegular  ; 
legs  stout ;  inter  mediate  tibiae  with  one  apical  spur ;  both 
sexes  winged ;  the  nermcres  not  extending  to  the  posterior 
(i.e.  distal )  margin. 

This  group  includes  some  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  Aculeate  Hymenoptera.  Its  members  are  usually  hairy 
Insects  with  thick  legs, 
the  colour  being  black, 
more  or  less  variegated 
with  bands  or  spots  of 
red  or  yellow  ;  the  hind 
body  is  elongate,  has 
only  a  very  short  pedi¬ 
cel,  and  in  the  male 
is  usually  termin¬ 
ated  by  three  project¬ 
ing  spines.  The  pro- 
notum  is  of  variable 
dimensions, but  its  front  Fig.  40. — Scolia,  haemorolioidcd is  9.  Europe, 

angles  are  always  co¬ 
adapted  with  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  front  wings.  The 
nervuration  of  the  front  wings  is  confined  to  the  basal  part,  the 
extensive  apical  or  outer  area  possessing  no  nervures.  There  is 
frequently  a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  sexes  of  the  same 
species,  the  female  being  very  much  larger  than  the  other  sex.  The 
larvae,  so  far  as  is  known,  devour  those  of  Lamellicorn  Coleoptera. 

Fabre  has  investigated  the  habits  of  some  of  the  species  of 
Scoliides  found  in  France,  and  has  informed  us  that  their  means 
of  subsistence  consists  of  larvae  of  the  larger  Lamellicorn  beetles, 
Cetonia,  Oryctes,  Anoxia,  and  Puchlora ;  these  beetles  belong  to 
very  different  divisions  of  the  Lamellicoruia,  but  they  have  in 
common  the  fact  that  their  larvae  are  of  subterranean  habits, 
living  in  the  earth  or  in  accumulations  of  debris  in  which  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  or  roots.  The  female 
Scolia  penetrates  into  the  ground  in  order  to  find  the  Lamellicorn 
larvae  necessary  as  food  for  its  progeny.  Scolia  bifaseiata 
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attacks  the  larvae  of  several  species  of  Cetonicc,  and  S.  (Colpcc) 
intemipta  chooses  the  larvae  of  the*  chafers  Anoxia  villoscc  and 
A.  matutinalis.  The  mother  Scolia  enters  the  ground  in  August 
or  September,  and  having  found  a  suitable  larva  stings  it  and 
deposits  an  egg  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  prey  ;  the  paralysed 
larva  is  left  where  it  was  found,  no  attempt  being  made  to  place 
it  in  a  special  receptacle.  The  egg  is  placed  on  the  ventral 
surface,  well  behind  the  feet,  under  a  mass  of  matter  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  Shortly'  after  being  hatched  the  young 
destroyer  penetrates  with  its  head  the  skin  of  the  victim,  and  in 
this  position  commences  to  feed ;  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
obtain  its  food  without  killing  the  Ceionia  larva,  for  it  cannot 
prosper  on  decaying  food,  so  that  if  the  Cetonicc  larva  die  the 
Scolia  larva  likewise  perishes ;  the  latter,  accordingly,  does 
not  withdraw  its  head  from  the  interior  of  the  victim,  but 
remains  always  in  the  same  position,  as  it  grows  larger  extending 
its  head  forwards  into  the  front  part  of  the  interior  of  its  victim ; 
the  internal  organs  of  the  latter  are  consumed  in  a  systematic 
order  so  as  to  delay  bringing  about  its  death  till  the  last  moment, 
and  thus  all  the  interior  of  the  Cetonicc  larva  is  appropriated  till 
nothing  remains  but  an  empty  skin.  By  a  series  of  experiments, 
Fabre  showed  how  essential  it  is  that .  this  apparently  revolting 
operation  should  be  carried  oh  with  all  details  strictly  en  regie. 
If  the  head  of  the  Scolia  larva  be  taken  out  from  the  victim  and 
applied  to  another  part  of  the  body  of  the  Cetonicc,  the  result  is 
that  it  cannot  eat ;  even  if  it  be  replaced  in  the  original  situa¬ 
tion,  after  being  taken  away,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
Cetonia  larva  dies,  its  death  involving  also  that  of  the  destroyer. 
It  is  necessary,  too,  that  the  victim  should  be  paralysed,  for  if  an 
intact  Cetonia  larva  be  taken  and  bound  down  in  such  a  position 
that  it  cannot  move,  and  if  a  small  orifice  in  its  skin  be  made  in 
the  proper  spot  and  a  young  Scolia  larva  be  placed  on  it,  the 
little  parasite  will  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  and  commence 
to  feed  on  the  larva  provided  for  it,  but  the  latter  will  speedily 
die,  and  the  Scolia  necessarily  perishes  with  it.  Thus  both  the 
paralysis  of  the  victim  and  the  special  mode  of  eating  are  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  Scolia.  The  operation  of  stinging  the  larva  so 
as  to  produce  the  necessary  paralysis,  or  rather  insensibility,  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  requires  great  skill  and  patience.  The  Cetonia 
larva  is  of  large  size,  and  must  be  pierced  in  one  particular  spot ; 
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in  order  to  reach  this  the  Seolia  mounts  on  its  victim,  and  is 
frequently  dislodged  by  its  struggles ;  sooner  or  later,  however, 
the  proper  position  is  obtained  by  the  wasp,  and-  the  larva  is 
then  stung  in  the  exact  spot  necessary  to  allow  the  sting  (and  the 
poison  introduced  by  it)  to  reach  the  most  important  of  the 
nervous  ganglia  that  control  the  movements  of  the  body,  this  spot 
being,  in  the  case  of  the  Cetonia,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  pro-  and  meso- thorax,  on  the  middle  line  of  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  body.  The  Seolia  gives  but  one  sting  to  the 
victim,  and  this  it  will  not  administer  until  it  can  do  so  exactly 
in  the  proper  place.  This  practice  of  devouring  the  victim 
slowly,  without  killing  it  till  all  is  eaten,  is  very  widely  spread  in 
the  Hymen optera,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  we  may  infer 
from  Fabre’s  observations  that  it  is  not  so  horrible  as  it 
would  at  first  appear ;  for  it  is  probable  that  the  stinging 
prevents  decomposition  of  the  victim,  not  by  reason,  as  some  have 
supposed,  of  the  poison  injected  by  the  wasp  having  an  antiseptic 
effect,  but  rather  by  means  of  destroying  sensibility,  so  that  the 
creature  does  not  die  from  the  pain,  as  it  is  believed  it  did  in 
certain  cases  where  Fabre  induced  the  young  Seolia  larva  to  feed 
on  a  victim  that  had  not  been  stung.  We  may  here  remark 
that  very  little  exact  information  exists  as  to  the  operation  of 
stinging.  Fabre  attaches  great  importance  to  the  sting  being 
inflicted  on  a  nerve- ganglion.  Whether  a  sting  that  did  not 
reach  this  part  might  not  have  a  sufficient  effect  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  doubtful.1 

A  remarkable  form  of  Scoliides,  with  wings  of  smaller  size 
than  usual  and  deeply  divided,  has  been  described  by  Saunders 
under  the  name  Pseudomeria  graeca.  Still  more  remarkable  is 
IComarovia  mctoriosa,  found  in  Central  Asia  ;  in  this  Insect  the 
male  retains  the  appearance  of  a  slender,  pallid  Seolia, ,  but  the 
female  differs  totally  in  form,  and  has  the  peculiar  wings  so  re¬ 
duced  in  size  as  to  be  useless  for  flight. 

Sub-Fam.  4.  Sapygides. — Closely  allied  to  the  Scoliides,  but  pos¬ 
sessing  slender  legs  and  antennae ;  also  the  first  abdominal 
segment  is  less  disconnected  firom  the  second,  so  that  the  outline 

1  As  this  work  is  passing  through  the  press  we  receive  a  book  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peckham  on  The  Instincts  and  Habits  of  the  Solitary  Wasps,  Madison,  1898. 
They  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  case  of  some  species,  it  does  not  matter  much 
whether  the  victim  is  or  is  not  killed  by  the  stinging. 
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is  less  interrupted;  the  eyes  are  deeply  c, mar (jinn te  ;  the  hind 
body  is  not  spinose  at  the  apex . 

The  economy  of  Sapyga,,  the  only  genus,  lias  been  the  subject 
of  difference  of  opinion.  The  views 
of  Latreille  and  others  that  these 
species  are  parasitic  upon  bees  is 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Eabre,  from  which  it  appears  Chat 
S.  5 -punctata  lives  in  the  burrow's 
of  species  of  the  bee-genus  Osm/ue, 
consuming  the  store  of  provisions, 
consisting  of  honey-paste,  that  the 
bee  has  laid  up  for  its  young.  Ae- 
Tig.  il.—ScqjygO' 5-punctcda  y ,  cording  to  the  same  distinguished 
Bntaiu*  observer,  the  Sapyga  larva,  exhibits 

hypermetamorphosis  (i.e.  two  consecutive  forms),  and  in  its  young 
state  destroys  the  egg  of  the  bee  ;  but  his  observations  on  this  point 
are  incomplete  and  need 
repetition.  We  have  two 
species  of  Sapyga  in 
Britain ;  they  differ  in 
colour,  and  the  sexes  of 
S.  5 -punctata  also  differ 
in  this  respect ;  the 
abdomen,  spotted  with 
white  in  both  sexes,  is 
in  the  female  variegate 
with  red.  Smith  found 
our  British  Sapyga  5- 
punctata  carrying  cater¬ 
pillars. 

Sub-Fam.  5.  Rhopalo- 
somides.  — Antennae 
elongate ,  spinigerous  ; 
ocelli  very  prominent ; 
tarsi  of  peculiar  structure,  their  claws  bifid. 

This  sub-family  has  recently  been  proposed  by  Aslmiead  1  for 
1  P.  ent.  Soc.'  Washington,  iii.  1896,  p.  303. 


Pig.  42. — Rhopalosoma  poet/i.  A,  female  imago  ; 
B,  front  of  head.  Cuba.  (After  Westwood.) 
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an  extremely  rare  American  Insect  that  had  previously  been  placed 
by  Cresson  among  parasitic  Hymenoptera.  Westwood  classed 
llhopalosoviu  among  Diploptera,  saying  of  it  “  animal  quoad 
afHnitates  excrucians/5  We  reproduce  Westwood’s  figure,  hut  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  Insect  we  can  express  no  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  allied  to  the  Scoliidae  or  to  the  Sphegidae.  The 
habits  are,  we  believe,  quite  unknown. 

Fam.  2.  Pompilidae. 

Pronotum  at  the  sides  reaching  the  tegulae ;  hind  'body  never 
definitely  pedicellate ,  though  the  first  segment  is  sometimes 
elongate  and  comical ;  hind  legs  long  ;  eyes  elliptic  in  form , 
not  emarginate. 

The  Pompilidae  are  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  important 
of  the  groups  of  Fossores,  and  are  distributed  over  all  the  lands  of 
the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  some  islands  and  of  the  inclement 
arctic  regions.  The  sting  of  the  Pompilidae,  unlike  that  of  most 
of  the  Fossores,  inflicts  a  burning  and  painful  wound;  the  creatures 
sometimes  attain  a  length  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  a  sting  from 
one  of  these  giants  may  have  serious  results.  Although  there  is 
considerable  variety  in  the  external  form  of  the  members  of  the 
group,  the  characters  given  above  will  enable  a  Pompilid  to  be 
recognised  with  approximate  certainty.  The  elongation  of  the 
hind  legs  includes  all  the  parts,  so  that  while  the  femur  extends 
nearly  as  far  back  as  the  extremity  of  the  body — in  dried 
examples  at  any  rate — the  tibiae  and  the  long  tarsi  extend  far 
beyond  it ;  thus  these  Insects  have  great  powers  of  running  ;  they 
are  indeed  remarkable  for  extreme  activity  and  vivacity.  They 
may  frequently  be  seen  running  rapidly  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  with  quivering  wings  and  vibrating  antennae,  and 
are  probably  then  employed  in  the  search  for  prey,  or  some  other 
of  the  operations  connected  with  providing  a  store  of  food  for 
their  young.  Spiders  appear  to  be  their  special,  if  not  their  only, 
prey.  Several  authors  have  recorded  details  as  to  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  prey  is  attacked.  Fabre  has  observed  the 
habits  of  several  species,  and  we  select  his  account  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  species  of  the  genera  Pompilus  and  Galicurgus ,  in 
their  attacks  on  poisonous  spiders  that  inhabit  holes  in  the 
ground  or  in  walls.  The  wasp  goes  to  the  mouth  of  the  spider’s 
burrow,  and  the  latter  then  dashes  to  the  entry,  apparently 
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enraged  at  the  audacity  of  its  persecutor.  The  Culicurgas  will 
not  actually  enter  a  burrow  when  there  is  a  spider  in  it, 
because  if  it  did  so  the  spider  would  speedily  'dispose  of  the 
aggressor  by  the  aid  of  its  poisonous  fangs.  The  Oalicurgus , 
therefore,  has  recourse  to  strategy  with  the  object  of  getting 
the  spider  out  of  its  nest ;  the  wasp  seizes  its  redoubtable 

foe  by  one  foot  and  pulls ; 
probably  it  fails  to  extract 
the  spider,  and  in  that  case 
rapidly  passes  to  another 
burrow  to  repeat  its  tactics ; 
sooner  or  later  a  spider  is 
in  some  moment  of  inatten¬ 
tion  or  incapacity  dragged 
from  its  stronghold,  and, 
being  then  comparatively 
helpless,  feels  itself  at  a 
disadvantage  and  offers  but  a 
feeble  resistance  to  the  wasp, 
which  now  pounces  on  its 
body  and  immediately  in- 

Bio.  43 .-Califs  9.  Britain.  fli°tS  11  sting  betWeen  tllU 

fangs  of  the  foe,  and  thus 

at  once  paralyses  these  dangerous  weapons ;  thereafter  it  stings 
the  body  of  the  spider  near  to  the  junction  of  the  abdomen  and 
eephalothorax,  and  so  produces  complete  inactivity.  Having 
secured  its  prey,  the  wasp  then  seeks  a  suitable  hole  in  which 
to  deposit  it ;  probably  an  empty  burrow  of  a  spider  is  selected 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  may  be  at  a  height  of  several  feet  in  a 
wall ;  the  Hymenopteron,  walking  backwards,  drags  its  heavy 
prey  up  the  wall  to  bring  it  to  the  den.  When  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  an  egg  is  deposited  on  the  spider,  and  the  wasp  goes 
in  search  of  a  fragment  or  two  of  mortar,  with  which  the  mouth 
of  the  burrow  is  finally  blocked.  Fabre's  accounts  refer  to  the 
habits  of  several  species,  and  give  a  good  insight  into  some  points 
of  the  instincts  of  both  the  spider  and  the  wasp.  It  seems  that  a 
sense  of  superiority  is  produced  in  one  or  other  of  the  foes,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  feels  itself  in  suitable  conditions ;  so  that  though  a  spider 
out  of  its  burrow  and  on  the  ground  is  speedily  vanquished  by  the 
Pompilid,  yet  if  the  two  be  confined  together  in  a  vase,  both  are 
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s,l>r  ali(l  in(‘liu('(1  l()  udoPt  defensive  or  even  evasive  tactics,  the 
ivsult  probably  being  that  the  wasp  will  be  killed  by  the  spider 
during  the  night,  that  being  the  period  in  which  the  attacking 
powers  of  the  spider  are  more  usually  brought  into  play. 

1 1  seems  to  he  the  habit  of  some  Po'tnpilus,  to  procure  a  victim 
before  they  have  secured  a  place  for  its  reception  ;  and  Fabre  took 
advantage  of  this  fact,  and  made  very  interesting  observations  on 
some,  points  of  the  instinct  of  these  wasps.  Having  found  a 
/  ompilas  that,  after  having  caught  a  spider  and  paralysed  it, 
was  engaged  in  making  a  retreat  for  its  reception,  he  abstracted 
the,  booty,  which  was  deposited  at  the  top  of  a  small  tuft  of 
vegetation  near  to  where  the  Pompilus  was  at  work.  In  this 
ease,  the  burrow  in  course  of  preparation  was  subterranean,  and 
was  formed  by  the  Pompilus  itself,  which  therefore  could  not, 
while  it  was  engaged  underground,  see  what  took  place  near  it. 
It  is  the  habit  of  the  wasp)  to  leave  its  work  of  excavation  from 
lime  to  time,  and  to  visit  the  prey  as  if  to  assure  itself  of  the 
safety  of  this  object,  and  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  touching  it 
with  the  mouth  and  palping  it.  Desirous  of  testing  the  wasp’s 
nun  lory  of  locality,  Fabrc  took  the  opportunity,  while  the  Insect 
was  working  at  the  formation  of  its  burrow,  of  removing,  as  we 
have  said,  the  booty  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  deposited, 
and  ] jutting  it  in  another  spot  some  half-yard  off.  In  a  short 
time  the  Pompilus  suspended  work  and  went  straight  to  the  spot 
where*,  it  had  deposited  its  property,  and  finding  this  absent, 
(Altered  on  a  series  of  marches,  counter-marches,  and  circles  round 
the,  spot  where  it  had  left  the  prey,  as  if  quite  sure  that 
this  was  really  the  place  where  the  desired  object  ought  to  be. 
At  last  convinced  that  the  paralysed  prey  was  no  longer  where 
it  had  been  placed,  the  Pompilus  made  investigations  at  a  greater 
distance  and  soon  discovered  the  spider.  Fabre  recounts  that  its 
movements  then  appeared  to  indicate  astonishment  at  the  change 
of  position  that  it  thus  ascertained  to  have  occurred.  The  wasp, 
however,  soon  satisfied  itself  that  this  was  really  the  very 
object  it  was  seeking,  and  seizing  the  spider  by  the  leg  slightly 
altered  its  position  by  placing  it  on  the  summit  of  a  small  tuft 
of  vegetation;  this  latter  proceeding  being  apparently  always 
carried  out  by  this  species  of  Pompilus,  Then  it  returned  to  its 
excavation,'  and  Fabre  again  removed  the  spider  to  a  third  spot ; 
the  wasp  when  it  next  rested  from  its  work  made  its  way 
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immediately  to  the  second  spot,  where  it  had  last  left  the  spider, 
thus  showing  that  it  possessed  an  accurate  memory  for  locality ; 
the  wasp  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  absence  of  the  valued 
prize  and  persisted  in  seeking  it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  with¬ 
out  once  returning  to  the  place  where  it  had  been  first  located. 
Fabre  repeated  this  manoeuvre  five  times,  and  the  Pompilus 
invariably  returned  at  once  to  the  spot  where  it  had  last  left  its 
prey.  The  acute  memory  for  localities  displayed  by  this  Insect 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  general  throughout  the  Aculeate 
Hymenoptera,  and  is  of  very  great  importance  to  them.  The 
power  of  finding  the  object  appears  to  depend  on  sight,  for  when 
Fabre,  after  removing  the  spider  to  a  fresh  spot,  made  a  slight 
depression  in  the  ground,  placed  the  spider  in  it  and  covered  it 
over  with  a  leaf,  the  wasp  did  not  find  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Insect’s  sight  must  be  a  very  different  sense  from  our  ownpfor  the 
wasp,  when  seeking  its  lost  booty,  frequently  passed  within  a  couple 
of  inches  of  it  without  perceiving  it,  though  it  was  not  concealed. 

Belt  gives  an  example  of  the  habits  of  the  Mexican  Pompilus 
polistoides.  He  noticed  it,  when  hunting  for  spiders,  make  a  dart 
at  a  web  in  the , centre  of  which  a  spider  was  stationed ;  by  this 
movement  the  creature  was  frightened  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
where  it  was  seized  by  the  wasp  and  stung.  The  Pompilus  then 
dragged  its  prisoner  up  a  tree  and  afterwards  flew  off  with  it, 
the  burden  being  probably  too  heavy  for  conveyance  to  the  nest 
without  the  vantage  of  an  elevation  to  start  from. 

Several  modifications  adopted  by  Pompilidae  in  their  mode  of 
stinging  their  spider-victims  have  been  recorded  by  Ferton ;  these 
we  cannot  allude  to  in  detail,  but  will  nevertheless  mention  that 
one  species  stings  the  body  of  its  spider-prey  at  random,  and 
that  in  other  cases  it  would  appear  that  the  paralysis  of  the 
spider  is  evanescent.  In  short,  there  are  various  degrees  of 
perfection  in  the  details  of  the  art  of  stinging. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  forms  of  Pompilidae  are  the 
numerous  species  of  Pepsis,  a  genus  peculiar  to  America,  whence 
upwards  of  200  species  are  already  known.1  Some  of  them 
attain  a  length  of  two  inches  or  more,  and  are  able  to  conquer 
the  largest  spiders ;  even  the  formidable  Mygale  amcularis 
succumbs  to  their  agility  and  skill.  Some  of  these  Pepsis  have 
beautifully  coloured  wings ;  according  to  Cameron,  this  may  be 
1  Monograph  by  Lucas,  Berlin  ent.  Zeitschr.  xxxix.  1894. 
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due  to  scales.  J\  fortunes,  Say,  is  called  in  Texas  the  tarantula- 
killer;  according  to  Buckley,  its  mode  of  attack  on  the  huge 
spider  is  different  from  that  made  use  of  by  its  European  ally. 
When  if  discovers  a,  tarantula  it  flies  “in  circles  in  the  air, 
around  its  victim.  The  spider,  as  if  knowing  its  fate,  stands  up 
and  makes  a  show  of  fighting,  bat  the  resistance  is  very  feeble 
and  of  no  avail.  The  spider’s  foe  soon  discovers  a  favourable 
moment  and  darts  upon  the  tarantula,  whom  it  wounds  with  its 
sting,  and  again  commences  hying  in  circles.”  The  natural 
retreat  of  this  huge  spider.  My gr.de  hentzii,  is  in  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  this  account  does  not  inform  ns  whether  the  spider 
allows  itself  to  be  overcome  when  in  its  nest,  or  is  only  attacked 
when  out  of  its  retreat. 

Tlit*.  genus  Mygnimia  includes  a  very  large  number  of  species, 
and  has  a  wider  geographical  distribution  than  Pepsi  s,  being 
found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  both  the  Old  and  New  "Worlds, 
♦some  of  them  rivalling  in  size  and  ferocity  the  larger  specimens 
of  the  genus  Pepsin.  In  the  Insects  of  this  genus  there  is  usually 
a  more  or  less  distinct  small  space  of  more  pallid  colour  on  the 
middle  of  each  front  wing.  Parapompilus  is  a  curious  genus 
consisting  of  Insects  of  a  great  variety  of  peculiar  coloration, 
ami  having  the  wings  short,  so  as  to  he  of  little  use  for  flight. 
1\  ynn'csii  is  an  inhabitant  of  Chili. 

Ayniht.  mrlnmuria  and  A.  hyedipennis  are  small  and  feeble 
insects  inhabiting  the  south  of  Europe.  A .  carbonctrict  extends  to 
tin*  south  of  England.  They  construct,  as  nests  for  tlieir  offspring, 
small  earthenware  vessels,  differing  in  form  according  to  the 
species,  those  of  A.  hyalipennis  being  vase-like  in  shape,  while 
those  of  A.  carhouaria  are  contracted  near  the  mouth,  something 
after  the.  fashion  of  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  The  Insect  is  able 
by  son  it*,  means  —  Fabre  thinks  by  the  use  of  saliva — to  varnish 
the.  interior  of  the  vessel  so  that  it  will  not  absorb  water;  the 
outside  of  the  cells  is,  however,  not  so  protected,  and  speedily 
crumbles  away  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water;  hence  the 
vessel  is  planed  in  a  protected  situation,  such  as  in  a  tree-stump, 
or  a  hole  in  a  wall,  or  even  in  an  empty  snail-shell  under  a  heap 
of  stones.  The  cells  are  stored  with  spiders  that  have  been 
paralysed  by  stinging  and  that  serve  as  food  for  the  larva  of  the 
A  (/mi, cl  The  larva  of  A.  carbonaria  has  been  described,  and 
some  particulars  as  to  its  habits  have  been  given  by  Verhoeff. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  this  wasp  does  not  paralyse  its  prey 
by  stinging,  but  substitutes  a  process  of  biting  to  prevent  the 
spider  from  hurting  the  larva  that  is  to  leed  on  it;  and  Verhoefffs 
observations  seem  to  show  that  the  legs  of  the  spider  are  broken 
by  some  proceeding  of  the  kind.  The  Ay  emu  larva  is  of  peculiar 
shape,  the  head  not  being  indexed,  while  the  pleurae  of  each 
segment,  from  the  second  onwards,  are  prominent,  so  as  to  give 
the  outline  of  the  body  a  scalloped  appearance.  This  larva  is 
much  infested  by  an  Ichneumon  that  devours,  it  appears,  not 
only  the  larva  itself,  but  also  the  spider  that  was  destined  to  be 
food  for  the  larva.  Verhoeff  seems  to  have  found  some  evidence 
that  Pompilus  sericeus  may  also  be  a  parasite  on  the  Agenia. 

The  construction  of  earthenware  cells,  instead  of  the  burrows 
usual  in  Pompiliclae,  by  the  species  of  this  genus  is  one  of  the 
cases  alluded  to  in  our  introductory  remarks  as  to  allied  Fossores 
exhibiting  different  habits.  Mr.  Pride  lias  recently  sent  us  from 
Brazil  similar  earthen  vessels  constructed  by  some  Pompilid. 

The  habits  of  Pompilids  of  the  genus  Ceropalos  an*,  analogous  to 
those  of  the  parasitic  bees.  Perez  has  recently  given  us  information 
as  to  a  very  curious  form  of  parasitism  in  this  genus  ;  he  says  that 
when  a  Pompilus  lias  obtained  a  spider  as  provision  for  its  young, 
it  is  pursued  by  a  Ceropales,  which  lays  an  egg  on  the  spider,  thus 
as  it  were  substituting  in  advance  its  own  young  for  that  of  the 
Pompilus.  Information  as  to  the  subsequent  course  of  events  in 
this  case  is  not  at  present  ‘forthcoming.  In  another  case  a 
Ceropcdes  was  observed  to  oviposit  on  the  spider,  not  while  this 
is  being  carried  in,  but  subsequently  by  entering  the  nest  for  the 
purpose;  a  habit  quite  similar  to  that  of  some  parasitic  hoes. 
Ferton  has  recently  made  the  unexpected  discovery  that  some 
Pompilus  act  as  robbers;  one  individual  taking  away  by  force  the 
spider  that  another  has  captured  and  is  carrying  off. 

Lichtenstein  described  a  Pompilid  larva,  that  he  afterwards 
ascertained  to  be  Ccdicurgus  hyalinatus ,  as  possessing  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  habit  of  feeding  as  an  external  parasite  fixed  to  the 
dorsal  surface  of  a  spider ;  thus  repeating,  it  would  appear,  the 
habits  of  some  of  the  Ichnemonidae,  though  the  perfect  Insect 
(Fig.  143)  does  not  differ  in  structure  from  its  congeners. 
Emery  has  given  an  account  of  some  Pompilids  that  do  not 
bury  their  prey,  but  after  .stinging  it  and  depositing  an  egg, 
simply  leave  the  spider  on  the  spot. 
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Buller  has  described  the  habits  of  a  Bompilid  in  New  Zealand  ; 
his  account  is  interesting  because  it  shows  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  antipodean  wasp  to  those  of  its  con¬ 
geners  on  our  own  side  of  the  world.  The  species  is  not 
scientifically  named,  but  it  appears  that  it  is  known  in  New 
Zealand  as  “  the  Mason-bee.”  It  forms  a  nest  of  yellow  clay 
consisting  apparently  of  about  eight  cells,  each  of  which  is  filled 
with  one  or  more  spiders  in  a  paralysed  condition.  The  figure 
given  of  the  larva  of  this  Insect  by  Buller  shows  it  to  possess  a 
peculiarly  formed  head. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  Pompilidae  do  not  make  use  of  cruel 
methods  when  others  will  serve  their  purpose.  We  are  informed 
that  a  large  Australian  Pompilid — Pviocnemis  bicolor — may  find 
a  Cicada  sucking  sap  from  a  hole  it  has  pierced  in  a  tree.  The 
Priocnemis  has  not  the  art  of  making  the  puncture  necessary  to 
procure  sap,  so  the  wasp  seizes  the  Cicada,  and  shakes  it  till 
it  leaves  its  hold  and  flies  away,  when  the  Priocnemis  takes  its 
place  and  sips  the  sap.  It  is  added  that  the  wasp  never  hurts 
the  Cicada. 


Fam.  3.  Sphegidae. 

Pronotum  free  from  the  tegulcte ;  when  the  stigmatie  lobes  extend  as 
far  back  as  'the  wing -insertion,  they  are  placed  below  it  and 
separated  by  a  space  from  it 

This  large  assemblage  of  Fossores  is  the  one  about  which  the 
greatest  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  It  is  based  entirely  on 
the  prothoraeic  characters  mentioned  above,  and  cannot  be  looked 
on  as  natural.  We  shall,  however,  follow  Kohl 1  in  treating  for 
the  present  as  only  one  family  the  divisions  considered  by  many 
as  distinct  families.  They  are  ten  in  number. 

Sub-Fam.  1.  Sphegides. — Hind  body  with  a  slender  pedicel  of 
variable  length ;  two  spurs  on  the  middle  tibia.  The  pro- 
podeum  usually  horizontally  elongate? 

This  group  includes  a  great  number  of  species,  about  200  of 
which  are  referred  to  the  genus  Sphex. 

1  “Die  Gattungen  der  Sphegiden,”  Ann.  Rofnms.  Wien.  xi.  1896,  pp.  233-596. 
Seven  plates. 

2  We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error  in  the  explanation  of  Fig. 
333  of  the  preceding  volume,  showing  the  propodeuin,  etc.  of  Sphex  chrysis.  f  points 
to  a  division  of  the  mesonotum,  not  of  the  metanotum,  as  there  stated. 
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The  habits  of  one  species  of  this  genus  have  been  fully  de¬ 
scribed  by  Fabre ;  he  assigns  to  the  species  the  name  of  A'.  Jlavi- 
2)emiu ,  but  Kohl  considers  that  it  is  more  probably  S.  maxillosus. 
This  Insect  forms  its  nests,  in  the  South  of  France,  in  the  ground, 
excavating  a  main  shaft  with  which  are  connected  cells  intended 
for  the  reception  of  the  provisions  for  the  young.  The  entrance 
to  the  burrow  is  formed  by  piercing  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  very 
si i edit  elevation  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  entrance  to  the  construe- 

O 

tion  consists  of  a  horizontal  gallery,  playing  the  part  of  a  vesti¬ 
bule,  and  this  is  used  by  the  & tyhex  as  a  place  of  retreat  and 
shelter  for  itself ;  at  the  end  of  the  vestibule,  which  may  be  two 
or  three  inches  long,  the  excavation  takes  an  abrupt  turn  down¬ 
wards,  extending  in  this  manner  another  two  or  three  inches, 
and  terminating  in  an  oval  cell  the  larger  diameter  of  which  is 
situate  in  a  horizontal  plane.  When  this  first  cell  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  stored  with  food,  and  an  egg  laid  in  it,  the  entrance  to 
it  is  blocked  up,  and  another  similar  cell  is  formed  on  one  side ; 
a  third  and  sometimes  a  fourth  are  afterwards  made  and  pro¬ 
visioned,  then  the  Insect  commences  anew,  and  a  fresh  tunnel  is 
formed  ;  ten  such  constructions  being  the  number  usually  prepared 
by  each  wasp.  The  Insect  works  with  extreme  energy,  and  as 
the  period  of  its  constructive  activity  endures  only  about  a  month, 
it  can  give  but  two  or  three  days  to  the  construction  and  pro¬ 
visioning  of  each  of  its  ten  subterranean  works.  The  provisions, 
according  to  Fabre,  consist  of  a  large  species  of  field-cricket,  of 
which  three  or  four  individuals  are  placed  in.  each  cell.  Kohl 
states,  however,  that  in  Eastern  Europe  an  Insect  that  he 
considers  to  he  the  same  species  as  Fabre’s  tiphex,  makes  use  of 
locusts  as  provisions,  and  he  thinks  that  the  habit  may  vary 
according  to  the  locality  or  to  the  species  of  Qrthoptera  that 
may  be  available  in  the  neighbourhood.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  clear  from  Fabre’s  account  that  this  part  of  the 
Sphex’s  duties  do  not  give  rise  to  much  difficulty.  The  cricket, 
having  been  caught,  is  paralysed  so  that  it  may  not  by  its 
movements  destroy  the  young  larva  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
destined.  The  Sphex  then  carries  it  to  the  burrow  to  store  it  in 
one  of  the  cells;  before  entering  the  cell  the  Insect  is  in  the 
habit  of  depositing  its  prey  on  the  ground,  then  of  turning  round, 
entering  the  burrow  backwards,  seizing  as  it  does  so  the  cricket 
by  the  antennae,  and  so  dragging  it  into  the  cell,  itself  going  back- 
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wards.  Tin*,  habit  of  depositing  its  prey  on  the  ground  enabled 
Fal,m  *'»  »^rw  the  process  of  stinging;  tins  he  did  by  himself 
capturing  a,  cricket,  and  when  the  wasp  had  momentarily  quitted 
its  prey,  substituting  the  sound  cricket  for  the  paralysed  one. 
Tho  tfpln\t9  on  finding  this  new  and  lively  victim,  proceeds  at 
onoo  to  sling  it,  and  pounces  on  the  cricket,  which,  after  a  brief 
struggle,  is  overcome  by  the  wasp  ;  this  holds  it  supine,  and  then 
administers  three  stings,  one  in  the  neck,  one  in  the  joint  between 
the  pro-  and  meso-thorax,  and  a  third  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen, 
those  three  spots  corresponding  with  the  situation  of  the  three 
ohiei  nervous  centres  governing  the  movements  of  the  body. 
Idle  cricket  is  thus  completely  paralysed,  without,  however,  being 
killed.  Fa  bin  proved  that  an  Insect  so  treated  would  survive  for 
se\  oral  weeks,  though  deprived  of  all  power  of  movement. 
Three,  or  {bur  crickets  are  placed  by  the  wasp  in  each  cell,  100 
individuals  or  upwards  being  thus  destroyed  by  a  single  wasp. 
Although  the  sting  has  such  an  immediate  and  powerful  effect 
on  t  he  cricket,  it  oreasions  but  a  slight  and  evanescent  pain  to  a 
human  being  ;  the  sting  is  not  barbed,  as  it  is  in  many  bees  and 
tame  wasps,  and  appears  to  be  rarely  used  by  the  Insect  for  any 
ot  hor  purpose  than  that  of  paralysing  its  victims.  The  egg  is 
laid  by  the  /s p/nv:  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  victim  between 
the  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs.  I11  three  or  four  days  the 
young  larva,  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  feeble  little 
worm,  as  transparent  as  crystal;  this  larva  does  not  change  its 
place,  1ml  there,  where  it  was  hatched,  pierces  the  skin  of  the 
cricket  with  its  tiny  head,  and  thus  begins  the  process  of  feed¬ 
ing;  it  does  not  leave  the  spot  where  it  first  commenced  to  feed, 
but  gradually  enters  by  the  orifice  it  has  made,  into  the  interior 
of  the  cricket.  This  is  completely  emptied  in  the  course  of 
six  or  seven  days,  nothing  hut  its  integument  remaining ;  the 
wasp-larva,  has  by  this  time  attained  a  length  of  about  12  milli¬ 
metres,  and  makes  its  exit  through  the  orifice  it  entered  by,  chang¬ 
ing  its  skin  as  it  does  so.  Another  cricket  is  then  attacked  and 
rapidly  consumed,  the  whole  stock  being  devoured  in  ten  or  twelve 
days  from  the  commencement  of  the  feeding  operations  ;  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  later-eaten  crickets  is  not  performed  in  so  delicate 
a  manner  as  is  the  eating  of  the  first  victim.  When  full-grown, 
the,  process  of  forming  a  cocoon  commences :  this  is  a  very  ela¬ 
borate  operation,  for  the  encasement  consists  of  three  layers,  in 
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addition  to  the  rough  silk  that  serves  as  a  sort  of  scaffolding  on 
the  exterior  :  the  internal  coat  is  polished  and  is  of  a;  dark  colour, 
owing  to  its  being  coloured  with  a  matter  from  the  alimentary 
canal :  the  other  layers  of  the  cocoon  are  white  or  pale  yellow. 
Fabre  considers  that  the  outer  layers  of  the  coeoon  are  formed 
by  matter  from  the  silk-glands,  while  the  interior  dark  coat  is 
furnished  by  the  alimentary  canal  and  applied  by  the  mouth  of 
the  larva:  the  object  of  this  varnish  is  believed  to  be  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  moisture  from  the  interior  of  the  cocoon,  the  subterranean 
tunnels  being  insufficient  for  keeping  their  contents  dry  through¬ 
out  the  long  months  of  winter.  During  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  devouring  the  four  crickets,  nothing  is  ejected  from  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  larva,  but  after  the  coeoon  is  formed 
the  larva  ejects  in  it,  once .  for  all,  the  surplus  contents  of  the 
intestine.  Nine  months  are  passed  by  the  Insect  in  the  cocoon, 
the  pupal  state  being  assumed  only  towards  the  close  of  this 
period.  The  pupa  is  at  first  quite  colourless,  1  nit  gradually 
assumes  the  hlack  and  red  colour  characteristic  of  the  perfect 
wasp.  Tabre  exposed  some  specimens  of  the  pupa  to  the  light 
in  glass  tubes,  and  found  that  they  went  through  the  pupal  meta¬ 
morphosis  in  just  the  same  manner  as  the  pupae  that  remained  in 
the  darkness  natural  to  them  during  this  stage  of  their  existence. 

Sjohea  coerukus  is  frequently  stated  to  have  the  habit  of  pro¬ 
visioning  its  nests  with  both  Orthoptera  and  Spiders;  but  Kohl 
considers  with  reason  that  this  record  is,  as  regards  spiders,  a 
mistake,  arising  probably  from  a  confusion  with  some  other 
Insect  of  similar  appearance,  such  as  Jklopacm  (A kdiphrari) 
coerukus.  S.  coendeus  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  ft  (CM  or  ion) 
hiatus,  which  Rothney  observed  in  East  India,  provisioning  its 
nests  with  Orthoptera.  He  discovered  a  nest  in,  process  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  mother -wasp  abstracted 
from  the  burrow  a  large  field-cricket  that  she  had  placed  in  it ; 
he  then  deposited  the  Orthopteron  near  the  cell;  tin*,  parent 
Spheas  on  returning  to  work  entered  the  tunnel  and  found  the 
provision  placed  therein  had  disappeared ;  she  came  out  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  looked  for  the  missing  cricket,  soon  discovered  it, 
submitted  it  to  the  process  of  malax ati on  or  kneading,  and  again 
placed  it  in  the  nest,  after  having  cleared  it  from  some  ants 
that  had  commenced  to  infest  it.  She  then  disappeared,  and 
Rothney  repeated  the  experiment;  in  due  course  the  same  series 
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l,r  was  performed,  and  were  repeated  many  times,  tlie 

A>//rt/:  evidently  acting  in  eacli  case  as  if  either  the  cricket  had 
disappeared  owing  to  its  being  incompletely  stunned,  or  to  its 
having  been  stolen  by  ants.  Finally,  the  observer  placed  the 
orirket,  at,  a  greater  distance  from  the  nest,  when  it  recovered 
Imiii  the,  ill-treatment  it  had  received  sufficiently  to  make  its 
vsra|><\  The  points  of  interest  in  this  account  are  the  fact  that 
t  In*  rriekel  was  only  temporarily  paralysed,  and  that  the  wasp 
was  quite  able  to  cope  with  the  two  special  difficulties  that  must 
frequently  occur  to  the  species  in  its  usual  round  of  occupations. 

The  genus  A iiiwiopkikc  is  of  wide  distribution,  and  its  species 
make  vertical  tunnels  in  the.  ground.  The  habits  of  some  of  the 
species  found  in  France  have  been  described  by  Fabre.  The 
Insert  does  not  inhabit  the  "burrow  while  it  is  in  ‘  process  of 
formation,  hut  quits  it;  and  some  of  the  species  temporarily 
el  one  the  entry  to  the  incomplete  nest  with  a  stone.  The 
tunnel  is  it  simple  shaft  with  a  single  cell  at  its  termination ; 
thin  is  stored  with  caterpillars,  the  different  species  of  Ammo- 
‘[thifu  selecting  different  grubs  for  the  purpose.  A.  Mrsuta  hiber¬ 
nates  in  the  perfect  state,  and  carries  on  its  work  in  the  spring ; 
it  chooses  a  single  larva  of  considerable  size  belonging  to  one 
of  the  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,.  and  this  it  paralyses  by  a  series  of 
about  nine  stings,  of  which  one  is  implanted  in  each  segment 
from  the  first  thoracic  ring  backwards;  it  forms  the  burrow  only 
after  the  food  to  be  placed  therein  has  been  obtained.  The 
caterpillar  used  is  subterranean  in  habit,  and  the  Ammophilct 
detects  the  larva  by  some  sense,  the  nature  of  which  appears  at' 
present  quite  uncertain.  A.  Jiolosericea  chooses  smaller  larvae  of 
the  family  (leometridae,  and  uses  only  one  or  two  stingings  to 
paralyse  each  larva ;  several  caterpillars  are  used  to  provision  a 
single  cell,  and  they  are  often  selected  of  different  colours. 

Marohal  has  also  published  an  important  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  A.  affinis ;  he  confirms  Fabre’ s  observations,  and 
even  adds  to  their  interest  by  suggesting  that  the  A??i?ncpMla 
administers  special  stings  for  the  purpose  of  paralysing  the 
mandibles  of  the  caterpillar  and  depriving  it  of  any  power  of 
afterwards  injuring  the  larva  that  will  feed  on  it.  He  thinks 
the  moth ^T-AirimopluiloL  herself  profits  by  appropriating  an  exuda¬ 
tion  from  the  victim. 

Home  species  of  Sphegides  have  the  curious  habit  of  choosing 
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the  interiors  of  human  habitations  as  the  spots  most  suitable  for 
the  formation  of  their  own  domestic  establishments.  Fabre  has 
triVen  a  charming  account  of  the  habits  of  Peloymm  (tfcrfijihrtm) 
sjnrifcx ,  a  species  that  inhabits  the  South  of  Europe,  and  that  forms 
its  nests  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasants.  The  spot  usually  selected 
is  a  nook  in  the  broad,  open  fireplace,  out  of  reach  of  the  (tunes, 
though  not  of  the  smoke;  here  the  Pdoyacifs  forms  a  nest  of 
earth,  consisting  of  ten  to  fifty  cells,  the  materia,!  being  mud  or 
clay  brought  in  little  halls  by  the  aid  of  the  Insects  mandibles ; 
about  twenty  visits  are  recpiired  in  order  to  complete  one  cell,  so 
that  for  the  construction  of  a  large  nest  of  (iffy  cells,  about  one 
thousand  visits  must  be  made  by  the  Insect.  It  Hitts  in  and 
out  of  the  house  apparently  not  at  all  incommoded  by  the 
human  habitants,  or  by  the  fact  that  the  peasant's  potage  may 
he  simmering  on  the  lire  quite  close  to  when*,  the  fearless  little 
creature  is  carrying  on  its  architectural  operations.  The  cells 
are  stored  with  spiders,  of  which  the  wasp  has  to  bring  a  plentiful 
supply,  so  that  its  operations  extend  over  a  considerable  period. 
The  prey  is  captured  by  the  Pdopaeua  whilst  on  the  wing,  and 
carried  off  at  once,  being  probably  stung  by  the  wasp  during 
the  process  of  transit;  apparently  it  is  killed  by  the,  operation, 
not  merely  paralysed.  Only  small  spiders  are.  taken  by  this 
species,  and  the  larva  of  the  Pdopaetts  consumes  them  in  a  short 
time,  one  by  one,  before  the  process  of  doeoinposilion  sets  in; 
the  egg,  too,  is  laid  on  the  first  spider  introdueed,  and  this  is  of 
course  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  so  that  the  spiders  are,  eaten  by 
the  wasp's  larva  in  the  order  in  which  they  were,  brought  to  the 
cell.  The  cell  is  sealed  up  when  full,  the*  number  of  spiders 
placed  in  it  being  on  the  average  about  eight.  The  larva 
completes  its  task  of  consuming  the  store  in  about  ten  days,  and 
then  forms  a  cocoon  for  its  metamorphosis.  Two  or  three 
generations  are  produced  in  a  single  year,  the  autumnal  one 
passing  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  clay  cells,  which  are  lodged 
in  a  nook  of  the  peasant’s  hearth,  and  exposed  to  the  smoke  of 
his  fire  during  all  the  months  of  winter.  Pdopaeu, s  (Pcellphruri) 
is  a  genus  including  many  species ; 1  several  of  them  are  known 

1  Pelopacus  disappears  from  the  new  catalogue  of  Hymcnoptera  as  the  name  of  a 
valid  genus  ;  its  species  being  assigned  to  HccHphron,  and  various  other  genera. 
"We  have  endeavoured,  as  regards  this  name,  to  reconcile  the  nomenclature  of 
previous  authors  with  that  used  in  the  new  catalogue  by  placing  the  generic  name 
adopted  in  the  latter  in  brackets. 
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to  be  specially  attached  to  the  habitations  of  human  beings. 
Both  has  given  an  account  of  the  habits  of  P.  (Sceliphron) 
l< fetus  in  Australia ;  he  says  that  in  some  parts  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  these  wasps  out  of  the  houses ;  the  nest  is 
formed  of  mud,  and  constructed  on  the  furniture  or  in  any  part 
of  a  room  that  suits  the  fancy  of  the  Insect.  This  it  must  be 
admitted  is,  according  to  human  ideas,  liable  to  the  charge  of 
being  very  capricious.  Both  timed  a  wasp  building  its  nest, 
and  found  that  it  brought  a  fresh  load  of  mud  every  two  or 
three  minutes.  If  the  wasp  be  allowed  to  complete  the  nest 
undisturbed,  she  does  so  by  adding  to  the  exterior  diagonal 
streaks  of  mud,  so  giving  to  the  nest  the  look  of  a  small  piece 
of  the  bark  of  a  common  acacia.  The  construction  consists  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  cells,  and  when  completed  is  provisioned 
with  spiders  for  the  use  of  the  young.  This  wasp  is  much 
pestered  by  parasites,  some  of  which  prevent  the  development  of 
the  larvae  by  consuming  the  spiders  intended  by  the  mother- 
wasp  for  its  young.  A  fly,  of  the  Order  Diptera,  is  said  to  follow 
the  wasp  when  carrying  a  spider,  and  to  deposit  also  an  egg  on 
the  food ;  as  the  Dipterous  larvae  have  more  rapid  powers  of 
assimilation,  the  Pelopaeus  larvae  are  starved  to  death  ;  and  their 
mildewed  remains  may  be  found  in  the  cell,  after  their  enemies 
have  become  fully  developed  and  have  flown  away.  Another 
parasite  is  said  to  eat  the  wasp-larva,  and  attains  this  end  by 
introducing  an  egg  through  the  mud  wall  and  the  cocoon  of  the 
wasp — a  habit  that  seems  to  indicate  a  Leucospicl  parasite. 
Taahytes  australis  >  a  wasp  of  the  sub-family  Larrides  also  dis¬ 
possesses  this  Pelopaeus  in  a  manner  we  shall  subsequently 
describe.  This  fragment  of  natural  history  from  Australia  has 
a  special  interest,  for  we  find  repeated  there  similar  complex 
biological  relations  to  those  existing  in  the  case  of  the  European 
congeners. 

P.  (Sceliphrori)  madrasjpatanus  is  common  in  the  north-west 
provinces  of  Hindostan,  and  is  called  the  “  mud-dauber  ”  by  the 
European  residents.  According  to  Horne  it  constructs  its  cells  in 
the  oddest  places,  but  chiefly  about  the  inhabited  apartments  in 
houses.  It  is  perfectly  fearless  when  engaged  in  building :  the 
cells  are  four  to  six  in  number,  and  are  usually  provisioned  with 
spiders  to  the  number  of  about  twenty.  On  one  occasion 
it  was  observed  that  green  caterpillars  were  stored  instead  of 
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spiders.  The  species  is  said  to  be  protected  by  a  peculiar  odour 
as  well  as  by  its  sting;  it  is  also  stated  that  it  disguises  its 
edifice  when  completed  by  making  it  look  like  a,  dab  of  mud, 
and  on  one  occasion  “  rays  of  mud  were  observed  round  the  nest, 
even  more  exactly  imitating  a  lump  of  mud  thrown  with  some 
force.”  P.  (Sceliphron)  bilineal  us,  formerly  thought  to  be  a,  variety 
of  P.  made  asp  at  anus,  builds  its  nests  in  hedges  and  trees. 

Sub-Fam.  2.  Ampulicides. — Prothorax  long  and  no  rrou\  forming 
a  neck  in  front ;  clgpeus  beak-like.  ;  /oar  mu hm a egi tad  ref Is , 
the  outer  one  being  complete,;  mdalhom r.  elongate,  the  pos*- 
terior  part  of  the  metasternv  m,  deeply  di  ruled  In  at  lain  a 
perfect  inflection  of  the  abdomen . 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  divisions  of  the  Sphegidae, 
but  has  a  very  wide  distribution,  being  represented  in  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  It  is  allied  to  the 
Sphegides,  but  differs  by  the  prolongation  of  tint  neck  and  of  the 
head,  and  by  the  articulation  between  the  petiole  and  thorax 
being  placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body;  tin*,  wing- 
nervures  are  said  to  be  of  inferior  importance  owing  to  their 

frequently  differing  in  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same,  species. 
These  Insects  appear  to  he 
rare  in  individuals,  as  well  as 
few  in  species,  and  bub  little, 
has  been  recorded  as  to  their 
habits ;  but  it  is  known  that 
they  live  on  cockroaches.  Per¬ 
kins  has  given  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  habits  of  Ampul  ex  dhi- 
rka  that  is  of  great  interest, 
l  but  requires  confirmation.  He 
says  that  this  Insert,  in  West 
Africa,  enters  apartments  where 
cockroaches  abound,  and  attack¬ 
ing  one,  that  may  probably  be, 
Male‘  f0U1'  its  own  me,  huo 

cee(ks,  ufter  a  struggle,  in  sting¬ 
ing  it;  the  cockroach  instantly  becomes  quiet  and  submissive,  ami 
su  ers  itself  to  be  led  away  and  placed  in  confinement  in  some 
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spot  such  as  a  keyhole,  and  in  one  case  was  apparently  pre¬ 
vented  from  afterwards  escaping,  by  the  wasp  carrying  some 
heavy  nails  into  the  keyhole.  The  larva  of  the  Ampulex  may 
he  presumed  to  live  on  the  Dlattid,  as  it  is  added  that  dead 
bodies  of  the  cockroaches  are  frequently  found  with  the  empty 
cocoon  protruding  from  them.  This  account,  if  correct,  points  to 
some  features  in  the  habits  of  this  Insect  that  are  unique.  A 
remark  made  by  Eotlmey  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  A.  (llhi- 
nopsis )  rufwornis  seems  to  indicate  some  similar  instinct  on  the 
part  of  that  species ;  he  says,  “  I  also  saw  two  or  three  of  these 
wasps  collar  a  peculiar  cockroach  by  the  antennae  and  lead  it  off 
into  a  crack  in  the  bark,  but  as  the  cockroach  reappeared  smiling 
each  time,  I  don’t  know  what  was  up.”  The  same  observer  records 
that  this  species  associates  with  Sima rufonigra,  an  ant  it  greatly  re¬ 
sembles  in  appearance,  as  well  as  with  a  spider  that  is  also  of  similar 
appearance  (Fig.  72).  Schurr  has  given  a  brief  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  Ampulex  compressa,  and  his  statements  also  tend 
to  confirm  the  correctness  of  Perkins’  report.  The  habits  of  a 
species  of  Ampulex  were  partially  known  to  Eeaumur,  who 
described  them  on  the  authority  of  M.  Cossigni.  The  species  is 
believed  to  be  A.  compressa ,  which  occurs  not  only  in  blast  India, 
but  also  in  the  island  of  Pourbon,  the  locality  where  M.  Cossigni 
made  his  observation :  his  account  is,  like  the  others,  a  mere 
sketch  of  certain  points  observed,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  that  when  Ampulex  cannot  introduce  the  cockroach  into  a 
hole  that  it  has  selected  as  suitable,  it  bites  off  some  portions 
of  the  body  in  order  to  reduce  the  poor  Insect  to  the  necessary 
extent. 

From  these  fragmentary  observations  it  would  appear  that 
the  sting  of  the  Ampulex  has  not  so  powerful  a  paralysing  effect 
as  that  of  most  other  Fossores ;  and  that  the  Ampulex  does 
not  form  any  nest,  but  takes  advantage  of  suitable  holes  and 
crevices  to  store  the  victim  in ;  also  that  it  displays  consider¬ 
able  ingenuity  in  the  selection  of  materials  with  which  to  block 
up  the  cavity  in  which  it  has  placed  the  partially  incapacitated 
creature. 

The  genus  Dolichurus  is  by  some  entomologists  considered 
the  type  of  a  sub-family  allied  to  the  Ampulicides ;  it  long 
consisted  of  a  small  and  rare  European  Insect,  but  some  exotic 
species  have  recently  been  added  to  it.  It  will  probably  prove  not 
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sufficiently  distinct  from  Ampulicides,  although  the  pronotum  is 
much  shorter,  but  Handlirsch  has  recently  observed  tha.t  the 
European  species  attacks  Blattidae  as  do  the  norma,]  Ampulioides  ; 
and  Ferton  has  recorded  that  D.  hucmorrhmts  lives  at  the  expense 
of  Loboplera  decipiens,  the  wasp  depositing  its  egg  on  the  left 
intermediate  femur  of  the  prey.  This  is  placed  in  a  solitary 
cell,  and  is  entirely  consumed  by  the  larva,  life  being  preserved 
till  within  a  few  hours  of  the  end  of  the  repast,  which  occupies 
altogether  eight  days. 


Sub-Fam.  3.  Larrides. — Hind  body  not  pedicellate, ,  or  vrith 
only  a  short  pedicel ;  one  spar  on  the,  middle,  tibia;  lahnim 
inconspicuous.  Margined  cell  of  the  front  wrings  append  i- 
culale}  or  mandibles  excised  externally ,  or  both . 


This  group  is  by  some  writers  called  Tachy tides  instead  of 
Larrides,  as  owing  to  a  change  of  nomenclature  Tae  bytes  may  now 
be  considered  its  principal  genus.  It  is  in  connection  with 
this  and  the  neighbouring  sub -families  of  Sphegidae  that  some 
of  the  greatest  taxonomical  difficulties  exist.  We  include  in 
Larrides  the  <c  Miscophus  group  ”  of  Kohl. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Tacbytes  seem  to  have  habitn  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  genus  Sphex ;  they  form  shafts  in  the 
earth  and  provision  them  with  Orthoptera;  like  the  Xp/trx  and 
other  Fossores,  they  have  the  habit,  when  they  liy  to  their  tunnel 
with  a  victim,  of  depositing  it  for  a  short  thins  on  the  ground 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  while  they  turn  round  and 
enter  backwards;  and,  after  doing  this  they  again  seize  their 
prey  and  drag  it  into  the  burrow.  Fabre  availed  himself  of  an 
opportunity  to  remove  the  prey  while  the  Hymenopteron  was 
enteiing  the  hole  alone ;  as  a  result  it  had  to  come,  out  again  to 
seek  the  object;  this  it  soon  found,  and  carried  to  the  hole, 
relinquishing  it  again  as  usual  while  it  turned  round;  Fabre 
repeated  the  operation  several  times,  and  always  with  the  same 
result;  the  wasp,  though  it  might  have  kept  hold  of  the  victim 
while  it  turned,  and  thus  have  saved  itself  from  losing  the 
precious  object,  never  did  so. 


i  me  eeii  with  which 


wneu  a  second  ceil  is  more  or  less  perfectly  marked  out 

it  is  connected  is  said  to  be  appendicular  The  m-rvurcs  frequently  oxteron*™*,! 
th  complete  cells  towards  the  outer  margin,  forming  “incomplete”  cells  •  only 
complete  cells  are  counted,  except  wlieu  “  incomplete  ”  is  mentioned.  * 
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One  species  of  Tachytes  in  the  south  of  France  selects  as  its  prey 
Orthoptera  of  the  family  Mantidae,  Insects  of  a  highly  ferocious 
disposition,  and  provided  with 
most  powerful  front  legs, 
capable  of  cutting  in  two  by 
a  single  act  the  body  of  an 
aggressor  like  the  Tachytes  ; 
the  latter  is,  however,  by  no 
means  dismayed  by  the  arms 
of  its  future  victim,  but  hover¬ 
ing  above  the  latter  for  some 
time,  as  if  to  confuse  it,  and 
causing  it  repeatedly  to  turn 
its  very  mobile  head,  the  Fig.  45.— Tachytes  jocctmipcs  q . 

Tachytes  at  last  pounces  down  Britain, 

and  instantaneously  stings  the  Mantis  in  the  nerve  centre 
between  the  formidable  arms,  which  at  once  are  reduced  to  in¬ 
capacity  ;  subsequently  the  Tachytes  paralyses  each  of  the  other 
pairs  of  legs,  and  then  carries  off  its  victim. 

Larra  anathema  chooses  mole -crickets  as  the  viand  for  its 
young,  and  Tachy  sphex  panzeri  selects  grasshoppers  of  the  family 
Acridiidae.  Larra  pompilif or  mis  (  =  Tachytes  niger,  Fabre)  some¬ 
times  associates  itself  with  Sphex  Jiavipennis  (?  S.  maxillosus, 
according  to  Kohl),  forming  its  burrow  amidst  the  works  of  a 
colony  of  that  species,  and  making  use,  like  the  Sphex,  of  crickets 
for  provender.  This  led  Fabre  to  believe  that  the  Larra  stole 
its  prey  from  the  Sphex,  but  he  has  since  withdrawn  this  indict¬ 
ment,  and  declares  that  the  Larra  obtains  its  crickets  b^  the  more 
honourable,  if  not  more  humane,  process  of  catching  and  stinging 
them  itself.  Smith  has  informed  us,  on  the  faith  of  his  own 
observation,  that  L.  pompilif  or  mis  uses  both  Lepidopterous  larvae 
and  grasshoppers  for  its  stores. 

T.  (Larrada)  australis,  according  to  Whittell,  plays  the  part  of 
a  burglar,  breaking  open  the  cells  of  Telopaeus  {Sceliphron)  laetus 
after  they  have  been  completed  and  stored  with  spiders ;  it  then 
takes  possession  of  the  cell,  and  curiously  enough  the  Telopaeus 
permits  this,  although  the  cell  contains  its  egg  and  the  store 
of  food  that  is  intended  for  the  use  of  its  own  young.  To  us 
this  seems  very  strange,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Telopaeus 
has  no  idea  of  the  consequences  of  the  intruder's  operations ; 
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it  being  one  of  the  strange  facts  of  nature  that  these  highly 
endowed  creatures  never  even  see  the  offspring  for  whose  welfare 
they  labour  with  such  extraordinary  ingenuity  and  perseverance. 
Neither  can  we  suppose  that  they  have  a  conception  of  it 
derived  from  a  knowledge  of  their  own  individual  history  ;  for 
their  very  complete  metamorphosis  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with 
any  such  recollection  on  their  part.  It  may  possibly  therefore 
be  the  case  that,  having  no  idea  whatever  of  the  offspring,  they 
are  equally  destitute  of  any  conception  that  it  will  be  destroyed  by 
the  operations  of  the  Larrada.  However  this  may  be,  Whittell 
informs  us  that  both  wasps  skirmish  about  for  a  little  as  if  each 
were  mistrustful  and  somewhat  afraid  of  the  other ;  this  ends  by 
the  Pelopcteus  withdrawing  its  opposition  and  by  the  Lamtdu, 
taking  possession  of  the  cell,  which  it  then  proceeds  to  divide 
into  -two,  using  for  the  purpose  of  the  partition  portions  of  the 
material  of  the  nest  itself ;  possibly  it .  is  only  a  contraction  of 
the  size  of  the  cell,  not  a  true  division,  that  is  effected ;  however 
this  may  be,  after  it  is  accomplished  the  Larrada  deposits  its 
own  egg  in  the  cell,  having,  it  is  believed  by  Whittell,  previously 
destroyed  that  of  the  Pelopaeus.  Judging  from  what  occurs  in 
other  species  it  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the  destruction 
of  the  egg  or  young  of  the  Pelopcteus  is  carried  out  by  the  larva 
of  the  Larmdct  and  not  by  the  parent-wasp.  From  a  remark 
made  by  Maindron  as  to  the  proceedings  of  Larrada  moclesta , 
in  Ternate,  it  seems  probable  that  its  habits  may  prove  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  Z.  australis,  for  it  frequents  the  nests  of 
Pelopcteus  after  they  have  been  completed. 

Sub-Fam.  4.  Trypoxylonid.es. — Differ  from  Lct/rrides  by  the 
inner  margin  of  tlbe  eyes  being  concave,  and  th,e  margined 
cell  not  appendiculate.  {In  Trypoxylon  there  is  only  one 
distinct  submarginal  and  one  distinct  discoidal  cell,  a  second 
of  each  being  indicated  faintly.) 

The  nervuration  of  Trypoxylon  is  very  peculiar,  and  differs 
from  that  of  the  widely-distributed  genus  Pison,  though  according 
to  Kohl’s  views  the  two  may  be  correctly  associated  to  form 
this  sub-family.  The  species  of  Trypoxylon  are  apparently  rather 
fond  of  human  propinquity,  and  build  clay-  or  mud-nests  in  or 
near  houses.  T.  allitarse  has  this  habit,  and  is  well  known  in 
Southern  Brazil  under  the  name  of  “  Marimboudct  da  casa  ” ; 
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this  Insect,  like  Pelopaeus,  stores  its  nest  with  spiders,  and 
Peck  holt  has  remarked  that  however  great  may  be  the  number  of 
spiders  placed  by  the  mother-wasp  in  a  cell,  they  are  all  consumed 
by  the  larva,  none  ever  being  found  in  the  cell  after  the  perfect 
Insect  escapes  therefrom.  The  European  T.  jigulus  forms  a  nest 
either  in  bramble-stems  or  in  sandy  soil  or  walls ;  it  makes  use 
of  spiders  as  provisions. 

Sub-Fam.  5.  Astatides. — Eyes  very  large  in  the  male ,  meeting 
broadly  on  the  vertex  ;  two  spurs  on  the  middle  tibia. 

We  have  two  species  of  the  genus  Astata.  in  Britain  :  one  of 
them — A.  hoops — is  known  to  form  burrows  in  the  ground,  each 
of  which  contains  only  a  single  cell ;  this,  it  appears,  is  usually 
provisioned  with  bugs  of  the 

genus  Pentaioma ,  Insects  re-  ^ 

markable  for  their  strong  and  It  fzk  f 

offensive  odour.  St.  Eargeau 

records  that  this  species  also  ^ 

makes  use  of  a  small  cockroach 

for  forming  the  food  -  store  : 

thus  exhibiting  an  unique  #  ^ 

catholicity  in  the  toleration  of  K  \  rajjr  J  \ 

the  disagreeable ;  almost'  the  j  r 

only  point  of  connection  be-  |  1 

tween  bugs  and  cockroaches  $  * 

being  their  disagreeable  char-  too.  i6.-Asta(a  baop*,  ***.  Britain. 

acter.  According  to  Smith,  Oxybelus ,  another  genus  of  Eossores, 
is  also  used.  Authorities  are  far  from  agreement  as  to  the 
validity  and  relations  of  the  sub-family  Astatides.  It  consists 
only  of  the  widely-distributed  genus  Astata,  with  which  the 
North  American  Liploptectron  (with  one  species)  is  doubtfully 
associated. 


Fig.  46. — Astata  boojis,  male.  Britain. 


Sub  -  Farm  6.  Bembecides.  —  Labrum  frequently  elongate; 
wing  -  nervures  extending  very  near  to  the  outer  margin ; 
marginal  cell  of  front  wing  not  appendiculate ;  mandibles 
not  emarginate  externally ;  hind  body  stout,  not  pedicellate. 


The  elongation  of  the  labrum,  though  one  of  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  of  the  characters  of  the  Bembecides,  cannot  be  altogether 
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relied  on  owing  to  the  variation  it  presents  Loth  in  this  and  the 
allied  sub-families.  The  Bembecides  carry  their  prey  to  their 
young  tucked  underneath  their  own  bodies  and  hugged  to  the 
breast ;  they  affect  loose,  sandy  soils  for  nidification ;  make  use, 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  where  the  habits  are  known, 
of  Diptera  for  provisions,  and  give  these  dead  to  the  young ; 
making  repeated  visits  to  supply  fresh  food  to  the  progeny,  which 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  are  distributed  in  isolated  burrows. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Fabre’s  studies  of  the  instincts 
of  Hymenoptera  is  devoted  to  Bembex  rostrata .  The  Bembecides 
have  the  habit  of  forming  their  nests  in  the  ground  in  wide 

expanses  of  sand,  and  of  cover¬ 
ing  them  up,  they  leave  them 
so  that  there  appears  to  be 
absolutely  nothing  by  which 
the  exact  position  of  the  nest 
can  be  traced ;  nevertheless  the 
Bembex  flies  direct  to  it  with¬ 
out  any  hesitation.  How  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  to  these  Insects  to 
possess  this  faculty  of  finding 
their  nests  will  be  understood 
when  we  recall  that  the  Bembex 


Fig.  47. — Bembex  rostrata  £.  Europe. 


does  not  provision  its  nest  once  and  for  all,  but  supplies  the  young 
at  first  with  only  insufficient  food,  and  has  therefore  to  return  at 
daily,  or  other  intervals,  with  a  fresh  store  of  provisions.  The  burrow 
is  made  in  the  sand  by  means  of  the  fore-legs ;  these  work  with 
such  rapidity  and  skill  that  a  constant  stream  of  sand  flows  out 
behind  the  Insect  while  it  is  engaged  in  the  act  of  excavation. 
The  nest  or  cell  in  which  the  larva  is  to  live,  is  formed  by  this 
process  of  digging ;  but  no  fastening  together  of  the  material 
occurs,  nor  does  any  expedient  seem  to  be  resorted  to,  other 
than  that  of  making  a  way  through  the  sand  by  clearing  out  all 
the  pieces  of  stick  or  stone  that  might  diminish  facility  of  access. 
The  cell  being  formed,  the  Bembex  leaves  the  spot  in  search  of 
prey,  and  when  it  has  secured  a  victim  in  the  shape  of  a  two¬ 
winged  fly,  it  returns  therewith  to  the  burrow,  and  the  booty  is 
placed  therein,  an  egg  being  deposited  on  it.  The  wasp  then 
leaves  the  burrow,  disguising,  however,  the  spot  where  it  is 
situate,  and  flies  away ;  to  proceed  possibly  with  the  formation 
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of  oilier  burrows.1  In  ihe  course  of  twenty -four  hours  the 
egg  hatches,  and  the  larva  in  two  or  three  days  completely 
devours  the  stock  provided  for  it.  The  mother  -  was])  then 
returns  with  another  fly — this  time  probably  a  larger  one — 
penetrates  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  of  the  burrow,  and  again  re¬ 
treats,  leaving  the  second  stock  of  provisions  for  the  benefit  of 
tin1  greedy  larva.  These  visits  of  supply  are  repeated  with  increased 
frequency,  as  the  appetite  of  the  larva  for  the  benefit  of  which 
they  a, re  made  increases  with  its  growth.  During  the  fourteen 
or  fifteen  days  that  form  this  portion  of  the  life-cycle,  the  single 
larva  is  supplied  with  no  less  than  fifty  to  eighty  flies  for  food. 
To  furnish  this  quantum,  numerous  visits  are  made  to  each 
burrow,  and  as  the  mother  Bemhex  has  several  burrows — though 
how  many  does  not  appear  to  he  known — her  industry  at  this 
time  must  be  very  great.  All  the  while,  too,  a  great  danger  has 
to  be  avoided,  for  there  is  an  enemy  that  sees  in  the  booty 
brought  by  the  Bemhex  to  its  young,  a  rich  store  for  its  own 
progeny.  This  enemy  is  a  feeble,  two-winged  fly  of  the  family 
Tachinidae  and  the  genus  Miltogravma ;  it  hangs  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  nests,  and  sooner  or  later  finds  its 
opportunity  of  descending  on  the  prey  the  Bemhex  is  carrying, 
choosing  for  its  purpose  a  moment  when  the  Bemhex  makes  a 
brief  delay  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  burrow ;  then  down  comes 
tiie  MUtogra/mma,  and  lays  one,  two,  or  three  eggs  on  some  portion 
of  the  booty  that  may  be  projecting  from  beneath  the  body  of 
the  wasp.  This  latter  carries  in  the  food  for  its  own  young,  but 
thus  introduces  to  the  latter  the  source  of  its  destruction,  for  the 
MiMofjrammu  larvae  eat  up  the  supply  of  food  intended  for  the 
Bemhex  larvae,  and  if  there  he  not  enough  of  this  provender  they 
satisfy  their  voracity  by  eating  the  Bevibex  larva  itself.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  these 
strange  larvae  in  the  nest  the  mother  Bemhex  continues  to  bring 
food  at  proper  intervals,  and,  what  is  stranger  still,  makes  no 
effort  to  rid  the  nest  of  the  intruders :  returning  to  the  burrow 
with  a  supply  of  food  she  finds  therein  not  only  her  legitimate 
offspring,  a  single  tenant,  but  several  others,  strangers,  it  may 
be  to  the  number  of  twelve ;  although  she  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  freeing  the  nest  from  this  band  of  little  brigands, 
she  makes  no  attempt  to  do  so,  but  continues  to  bring  the 
1  See  on  this  point  the  note  on  p.  130. 
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supplies.  In  doing  so  she  is  fulfilling  her  duty  ;  what  matters 
it  that  she  is  nourishing  the  enemies  of  her  race  ?  Both  race 
and  enemies  have  existed  for  long,  perhaps  for  untold  periods  ol 
time,  why  then  should  she  disturb  herself,  or  deviate  from  her 
accustomed  range  of  duties  ?  Some  of  us  will  see  in  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  only  gross  stupidity,  while  others  may  look  on  them  as 
sublime  toleration. 

The  peculiar  habits  of  Bembex  rostrcita  are  evidently  closely 
connected  with  the  fact  that  it  actually  kills,  instead  of  merely 
paralysing,  its  prey;  hence  the  frecpient  visits  of  supply  are  neres- 
sary  that  the  larvae  may  have  fresh,  not  putrefying;,  food  ;  it  may 
also  be  because  of  this  that  the  burrow  is  made  in  a  place  of  loose 
sand,  so  that  rapid  ingress  may  be  possible  to  the  Ban  hex  itself, 
while  the  contents  of  the  burrow  are  at  the  same  time  protected 
from  the  inroads  of  other  creatures  by  the  burrow  being  filled 
up  with  the  light  sand.  Fabre  informs  us  that  the  Banhcx 
larva  constructs  a  very  remarkable  cocoon  in  connection  with 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil.  The  unprotected  creature  has 
to  pass  a  long  period  in  its  cocoon,  and  the  sandy,  si  lifting  soil 
renders  it  necessary  that  the  protecting  case  shall  be  solid  and 
capable  of  keeping  its  contents  dry  and  sound.  The  larva,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  have  but  a  scanty  supply  of  silk  available  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  the  cocoon,  and  therefore  adopts  the 
device  of  selecting  grains  of  sand,  and  using  the  silk  as  a  sort  of 
cement  to  connect  them  together.  Tor  a  full  account  of  the 
ingenious  way  in  which  this  difficult  task  is  accomplished  the 
reader  should  refer  to  the  pages  of  Fabre  himself.  Bembe- 
cides  appear  to  be  specially  fond  of  members  of  the,  Tabanidae 
(or  Gad-fly  family)  as  provender  for  their  young.  These  flies 
infest  mammals  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  on  the  blood  they 
can  draw  by  their  bites,  and  the  Beinbecides  do  not  hesitate  to 
capture  them  while  engaged  in  gratifying  their  blood-thirsty  pro¬ 
pensities.  In  North  America  a  large  species  of  1  h  inbeeid  some¬ 
times  accompanies  horsemen,  and  catches  the  flies  that  come  t,o 
attack  the  horses ;  and  Bates  relates  that  on  the  Amazons  a 
Bembecid  as  large  as  a  hornet  swooped  down  and  captured  one 
of  the  large  blood-sucking  Motuea  hies  that  had  settled  on  his 
neck.  This  naturalist  has  given  an  account  of  some  of  the 
Bembecides  of  the  Amazons  Valley,  showing  that  the  habits  there 
are  similar  to  those  of  their  European  congeners. 
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Sphceius  speciosus  is  a  member  of  the  Stizinae,  a  group  recog¬ 
nised  by  some  as  a  distinct  sub-family.  It  makes  use,  in  North 
America,  of  Insects  of  the  genus  Cicada  as  food  for  its  young. 
Burrows  in  the  ground  are  made  by  the  parent  Insect ;  the  egg 
is  deposited  on  the  Cicada,  and  the  duration  of  the  feeding-time 
of  the  larva  is  believed  to  he  not  more  than  a  week ;  the  pupa 
is  contained  in  a  silken  cocoon,  with  which  much  earth  is  incor¬ 
porated.  Riley  states  that  dry  earth  is  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  this  Insect,  as  the  Cicada  become  mouldy  if  the  earth 
is  at  all  damp.  As  the  Cicada  is  about  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
Sphecius  itself,  this  latter,  when  about  to  take  the  captured 
burden'  to  the  nest,  adopts  the  plan  of  climbing  with  it  to  the 
top  of  a  tree,  or  some  similar  point  of  vantage,  so  that  during  its 
flight  it  has  to  descend  with  its  heavy  burden  instead  of  having 
to  rise  with  it,  as  would  be  necessary  if  the  start  were  made  from 
the  ground. 

Sub-Fam.  7.  Nyssonides. — Labrum  short;  mandibles  entire  on 
the  outer  edge ;  hind  body  usually  not  pedicellate ;  wing 
with  the  margined  cell  not  ctppe/ndiculcvte. 

This  group  has  been  but  little  studied,  and  there  is  not  much 
knowledge  as  to  the  habits  of  the  species.  It  is  admitted  to  be 
impossible  to  define  it  accurately.  It  is  by  some  entomologists 
considered  to  include  Mellinus,  in  which  the  abdomen  is  pedi¬ 
cellate  (Fig.  48),  while  others  treat  that  genus  as  forming  a 
distinct  sub-family,  Mellinides.  Kohl  leaves  Mellinus  unclassified. 
Gerstaecker  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Insects  in  this  group  have  the  trochanters  of  the  hind  and  middle 
legs  divided :  the  division  is,  as  a  rule,  not  so  complete  as  it 
usually  is  in  Hymenoptera  Parasitica  ;  but  it  is  even  more  marked 
in  some  of  these  Nyssonides  than  it  is  in  certain  of  the  parasitic 
groups. 

Mellinus  arvensis  is  one  of  our  commonest  British  Possores, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  P.  Smith  for  the  following 
account  of  its  habits  :  “  It  preys  upon  flies,  and  may  be  commonly 
observed  resorting  to  the  droppings  of  cows  in  search  of  its  prey; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  wary  and  talented  of  all  its  fraternity ;  were 
it  at  once  to  attempt,  by  a  sudden  leap,  to  dart  upon  its  victim, 
ten  to  one  it  would  fail  to  secure  it ;  no,  it  does  no  such  thing, 
it  wanders  about  in  a  sort  of  innocent,  unconcerned  way,  amongst 
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the  deluded  flies,  until  a  safe  opportunity  presents  itself,  when 

its  prey  is  taken  without  any 
chance  of  failure ;  such  is  its 
ordinary  mode  of  proceeding.  At 
Bournemouth  the  flies  are  more 
active,  more  difficult  to  capture, 
or  have  they  unmasked  the 
treacherous  Mdlinus  ?  and  is  it 
found  necessary  to  adopt  some 
fresh  contrivance  in  order  to 
accomplish  its  ends  ?  if  so,  it  is 

Fn.U.-MeUhwarnuis*.  Britain.  ^  Jeficieut  in  (levicea  J 

noticed  once  or  twice,  what  I  took  to  be  a  dead  specimen  of 
Mellinus,  lying  on  patches  of  cow-dung ;  but  on  attempting 
to  pick  them  up  off  they  flew ;  I  at  once  suspected  the  crea¬ 
ture,  and  had  not  long  to  wait  before  my  suspicions  were 
confirmed.  Another,  apparently  dead  fellow,  was  observed ;  and 
there,  neither  moving  head  or  foot,  the  treacherous  creature  lay, 
until  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Bluebottle  ventured  within  its  grasp, 
when,  active  as  any  puss,  the  Mellinus  started  into  life,  and 
pounced  upon  its  victim.” 

Lucas  states  that  in  the  *  north  of  France  Mellinus  salmlosus 
provisions  its  nest  with  Diptera,  which  it  searches  for  011  the 
flowers  of  Umbelliferae,  and  then  carries  to  its  nest.  This  is  a 
burrow  in  the  earth,  and  when  it  is  reached  the  Hyrnenopteron 
deposits  its  Insect  burden  for  a  moment  on  the  ground  while  it 
turns  round  in  order  to  enter  the  burrow  backwards.  The  same 
writer  states  that  two  varieties  of  this  Insect  live  together — or 
rather  in  the  same  colonies — and  make  use  of  different  species 
of  Diptera,  even  of  different  genera,  as  food  for  their  young. 
These  Diptera  are  stung  before  being  placed  in  the  nest.  The 
stinging  does  not  kill  the  Insect,  however,  for  Lucas  was  able  to 
keep  one  specimen  alive  for  six  weeks  after  it  had  passed  this 
trying  ordeal. 

Sub-Fam.  8.  Philanthides. — Labrum  small ;  anterior  wings  with 
three  complete  sulmarginal  cells ;  hind  body  constricted  at 
the  base  but  not  so  as  to  form  a  slender  pedicel . 

This  sub- family  contains  Insects  resembling  wasps  or  Cra- 
bronides  in  appearance,  and  is,  as  regards  the  pronotal  structure, 
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intermediate  between  the*  {.wo  "‘mil  divisions  of  the  Kossores,  for 
the  pronotal  lobe  extends  nearly  or  quite  as  far  back  as  the 
teg' ul ae,  and  in  Ph  ibt  allu/s  the  two  eonie  into  almost  actual 
contiguity. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Cc  turn's  a, re  numerous  in  Europe, 
and  several  ot  them  am  known  to  make  burrows  in  the  ground, 
and  store  them  with  beetles  for  tin1,  benefit  of  the  future  larvae. 
The  beetles  chosen  differ  in  family  according  to  the  species  of 
Gerwns  ;  hut  it  appears  from  the  observations  of  Fabre  and  Dufour 
that  one  kind  of  fV/vr-m* 


never  in  its  selection  goes  ""V 

out  of  the  limits  of  a,  \  f 

particular  family  of 

beetles,  but,  curiously  ^ 

enough,  will  take  1  n sects  s 

most  dissimilar  in  form  ''v  1  S 

and  colour  provided  they  .. 

belong  to  tin1,  proper  ^ . __  j\  ]a£dk  \\ 

family.  This  choice,  so  /  J  Ml  At 

wide  in  one  direction  and  J  4  l  \  ^ 

so  limited  in  another,  f  ^5r  Ik 

seems  to  point  to  tin1.  r,T  ,,  .  .  T4  , 

.  Fig.  49. — Phdanthus  tnanqulmn,  6.  Britain, 

existence  ol  some  sense, 

of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  unaware,  that  determines  the 
selection  made  by  the  Insect.  In  the  case  of  our  British  species 
of  Gnurris,  Smith  observed  0.  arenaria  carrying  to  its  nest  Our- 
eulionidae  of  very  diverse  forms;  while  0.  labia, la  used  a  beetle 
—Halibut,  IftJti (/«,—  (>{'  the  family  Ohrysomelidae. 

The  beetles,  after  being  caught,  are  stung  in  the  child’ 
articulation  of  the  body,  that,  namely,  between  the  pro-  and 
mesothorax.  (Jereeris  huprestwida  coniines  itself  exclusively  to 
beetles  of  the  family  Buprestidae.  It  was  by  observations  on 
this  Insect  that  iHifour  first  discovered  the  fact  that  the  Insects 
stored  up  do  not  decay:  he  thought,  however,  that  this  was  due 
to  the  liquid  injected  by  the  wasp  exercising  some  antiseptic 
power;  hut  the  observations  of  Fabre  have  shown  that  the  pre¬ 
servation  in  a  fresh  state  is  due  to  life  not  being  extinguished; 
the  stillness,  almost  as  if  of  death,  being  due  to  the  destruction 
of  the  functional  activity  of  the  nerve  centres  that  govern  the 
movements  of  the  limbs. 
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It  lias  long  been  known  that  some  species  of  Cerceris  prey  on 
bees  of  the  genus  Sal  ictus,  and  Marchal  has  recently  described 
in  detail  the  proceedings  of  C.  oriuitcL  This  Insect  catches  a 
Scdictus  on  the  wing,  and,  holding  its  neck  with  the  mandibles, 
bends  her  body  beneath  it,  and  paralyses  it  by  a  sting  admin¬ 
istered  at  the  front  articulation  of  the  neck.  The  Scdictus  is 
subsequently  more  completely  stunned  or  bruised  by  a  process  of 
kneading  by  means  of  the  mandibles  of  the  Cerceris.  Marchal 
attaches  great  importance  to  this  “  malaxation  ” ;  indeed,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  it  takes  as  great  a  part  in  producing  or  prolonging 
the  paralysis  as  the  stinging  does.  Whether  the  malaxation 
would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  the  paralysis  he  could  not 
decide,  for  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  induce  the  Cerceris  to 
undertake  the  kneading  until  after  it  has  reduced  the  Scdictus 
to  quietude  by  stinging. 

Fabre  made  some  very  interesting  observations  on  Cerceris 
iuberculcitci,  their  object  being  to  obtain  some  definite  facts  as  to 
the  power  of  these  Insects  to  find  their  way  home  when  removed 
to  a  distance.  He  captured  twelve  examples  of  the  female, 
marked  each  individual  on  the  thorax  with  a  spot  of  white 
paint,  placed  it  in  a  paper  roll,  and  then  put  all  the  rolls,  with 
their  prisoners,  in  a  box ;  in  this  they  were  removed  to  a  distance 
of  two  kilometres  from  the  home  and  then  released.  He  visited 
the  home  five  hours  afterwards,  and  was  speedily  able  to  assure 
himself  that  at  any  rate  four  out  of  the  twelve  had  returned  to 
the  spot  from  whence  they  had  been  transported,  and  he  enter¬ 
tained  no  doubt  that  others  he  did  not  wait  to  capture  had  been 
equally  successful  in  home-finding.  He  then  commenced  a  second 
experiment  by  capturing  nine  examples,  marking  each  with  two 
spots  on  the  thorax,  and  confining  them  in  a  dark  box.  They 
were  then  transported  to  the  town  of  Carpentras,  a  distance  of 
three  kilometres,  and  released  in  the  public  street,  “  in  the  centre 
of  a  populous  quarter,”  from  their  dark  prison.  Each  Cerceris 
on  being  released  rose  vertically  between  the  houses  to  a  sufficient 
height,  and  then  at  once  passed  over  the  roofs  in  a  southerly 
direction — the  direction  of  home.  After  some  hours  he  went 
back  to  the  homes  of  the  little  wasps,  but  could  not  find  that 
any  of  them  had  then  returned ;  the  next  day  he  went  again, 
and  found  that  at  any  rate  five  of  the  Cerceris  liberated  the 
previous  day  were  then  at  home.  This  record  is  of  considerable 
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interest  owing  to  two  facts,  viz.  that  it  is  not  considered  that  the 
Generis  as  a  rule  extends  its  range  far  from  home,  and  tint  the 
specimens  were  liberated  in  a  public  street,  and  took  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  home  at  once. 

Philanthus  apivorus  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  members 
of  this  sub -family  owing  to  its  habit  of  using  the  domestic 
honey-bee  as  the  food  for  its  offspring.  In  many  respects  its 
habits  resemble  those  of  Cerceris  ovnaia ,  except  that  the  Phil¬ 
anthus  apparently  kills  the  bee  at  once,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
Cerceris,  the  Halictus  it  entombs  does  not  perish  for  several  days. 
The  honey-bee,  when  attacked  by  the  Phil  antkus,  seems  to  be 
almost  incapable  of  defending  itself,  for  it  appears  to  have  no 
power  of  finding  with  its  sting  the  weak  places  in  the  armour 
of  its  assailant.  According  to  Fabre,  it  has  no  idea  of  the  Phil- 
anthus  being  the  enemy  of  its  race,  and  associates  with  its 
destroyer  on  amicable  terms  previous  to  the  attack  being  made  on 
it.  The  Phihmthus  stings  the  bee  on  the  under-surface  of  the 
men  turn  ;  afterwards  the  poor  bee  is  subjected  to  a  violent  process 
of  kneading,  by  which  the  honey  is  forced  from  it,  and  this  the 
destroyer  greedily  imbibes.  The  bee  is  then  carried  to  the  nest 
of  the  Philanthus.  This  is  a  burrow  in  the  ground ;  it  is  of 
unusual  depth — about  a  yard  according  to  Fabre — and  at  its  ter¬ 
mination  are  placed  the  cells  for  the  reception  of  the  young  pin 
one  of  these  cells  the  bee  is  placed,  and  an  egg  laid  on  it :  as 
the  food  in  this  case  is  really  dead,  not  merely  in  a  state  of 
anesthesia,  the  Philantkus  does  not  complete  the  store  of  food 
for  its  larvae  all  at  once,  but  waits  until  the  latter  has  consumed 
its  first  stock,  and  then  the  mother- wasp  supplies  a  fresh  store 
of  food.  In  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  Bembex,  the  mother  really 
tends  the  offspring. 

Sub-Fam.  9.  Mimesides. — Small  Insects  with  pedicellate  hind 
body,  the  pedicel  not  cylindric ;  mandibles  not  excised  ex¬ 
ternally  ;  inner  margin  of  eyes  not  concave;  middle  tibia 
with  one  spur ;  wings  with  two,  or  three,  submar ginal  cells. 

Mimesides  is  here  considered  to  include  the  Pern  phredon  ides 
of  some  authors.  Mimesides  proper  comprises  but  few  forms,  and 
those  known  are  small  Insects.  Psen  concolor  and  P.  atratus 
form  their  nests  in  hollow  stems,  and  the  former  provisions  its 
nest  with  Homopterous  Insects  of  the  family  Psyllidae.  little 
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Fig.  50. — Mimesa  bicolor  6 . 
Britain. 


information  exists  as  to  their  habits;  but  Verhoeff  states  that 

the  species  of  Psen — like  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pemphredoninae — 
do  not  form  cocoons. 

The  Pemphredonine  subdivi¬ 
sion  includes  numerous  small  and 
obscure  Insects  found  chiefly  in 
Europe  and  North  America  (Pig. 
51,  P.  lugubris) ;  they  resemble 
the  smaller  black  species  of  Cra- 
bromdes,  and  are  distinguished 
from  them  chiefly  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  at  least  two  complete, 
submarginal  cells  on  the  an¬ 
terior  wing  instead  of  one. 

The  species  of  Passaloecus  live  in  the  burrows  that  they  form 
in  the  stems  of  plants  ;  Pemphredon  lugubris  frequents  the  decayed 
wood  of  the  beech.  The  larva  and  pupa  of  the  latter  have  been 
described  by  Verhoeff;  no 
cocoon  is  formed  for  the 
metamorphosis.  .Both  these 
genera  provision  their  nests 
with  Aphidae.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  Stigrnus 
pendulus ,  but  the  burrows 
of  this  species  form  a  com¬ 
plex  system  of  diverticula 
proceeding  from  an  irregu¬ 
lar  main  channel  formed  in 
the  pithy  stems  of  bushes. 

Cemonus  unicolor ,  according  to  Giraud,  forms  its  burrows  in 
bramble -stems,  but  it  also  takes  advantage,  for  the  purposes 
of  nidification,  of  the  abandoned  galls  of  Cynips,  and  also  of 
a  peculiar  swelling  formed  by  a  fly — TApara  lucens — on  the 
common  reed,  Arundo  phragmiles.  This  species  also  makes 
use  of  Aphidae,  and  Verhoeff  states  that  it  has  only  an  imperfect 
instinct  as  to  the  amount  of  food  it  stores. 


Fig.  51. — Pemphredon  lugubris  9.  Britain. 


Sub-Fam.  10.  Orabronides. — Pronotum  short,  front  wing  with 
one  complete  submarginal  and  two  discoidal  cells :  hind  body 
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variable  inform,  pcdi eel kite  in  a untie  abnormal  forms,  but  more 
vsually  not  stalked. 

The  Crabronicles  ( Vespa  erabro ,  the  hornet,  is  not  of  this  sub¬ 
family)  are  wasp-like  little  Insects,  with  unusually  robust  and 
quadrangular  head.  They  frequently  have  the  hind  tibiae  more 
or  less  thickened,  and  the  clypeus  covered  with  metallic  hair. 
It  appears  at  present 
that  they  are  specially 
attached  to  the  tem¬ 
perate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere, 
but  this  may  possibly  be 
in  part  due  to  their 
having  escaped  attention 
elsewhere.  In  Britain 
they  form  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the 
fossorial  Hymenoptera, 

the  genus  Cmlm,  Fi„  c-phahu,  9.  Briiah,. 

(with  numerous  sub¬ 
genera)  itself  comprising  thirty  species.  The  males  of  some  of 
the  forms  have  the  front  tibiae  and  tarsi  of  most  extraordinary 
shapes.  They  form  1) arrows  in  dead  wood,  or  in  pithy  stems, 
(occasionally  in  the  earth  of  cliffs),  and  usually  store  them  with 
Diptera  as  food  for  the  larvae :  the  wings  and  dried  portions  of 
the  bodies  of  the  flies  consumed  by  Crabronides  are  often  exposed 
to  view  when  portions  of  old  wood  are  broken  from  trees. 

The  genus  Oxybelus  is  included  by  some  systematists,  but 
with  doubt,  in  this  sub-family  ;  if  not  placed  here,  it  must  form  a 
distinct  sub-family.  It  has  the  metathorax  spinose,  and  the  sub¬ 
marginal  and  first  discoidal  cells  arc  not,  or  are  scarcely,  separated. 

Orabro  hucostornus  has  been  observed  by  Fletcher  to  form 
cells  for  its  larvae  in  the  soft  wood  of  broken  willows :  the  food 
stored  therein  consists  of  two- winged  flies  of  the  family  Dolieho- 
podidae.  This  Orabro  is  parasitised  by  an  Ichneumonid  of  the 
genus  Tryphon,  and  by  a  two-winged  fly  o£  uncertain  genus,  but 
belonging  to  the  family  Tachinidae.  The  metamorphoses  of 
Orabro  ehrysostomus  have  been  briefly  described  by  Verhoeff : 
the  food  stored  consists  of  Diptera,  usually  of  the  family  Syr- 
VOL.  VI  K 
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phidae ;  tlie  larva  spins  an  orange-red  cocoon,  passes  the  winter 
therein,  and  assumes  the  pupal  form  in  the  spring ;  there  is,  he 
says,  a  segment  more  in  the  female  pupa  than  there  is  in  the  male. 

The  species  of  the  sub-genus  Orossocerus  provision  their  nests 
with  Aphididae,  but  0.  wesmcieli  makes  use,  for  the  purpose1, 
according  to  Ferton,  of  an  elegant  little  fly  of  the  finally 
Tipulidae ;  according  to  Pissot  this  same  wasp  also  makes  use 
of  a  species  of  Typhlocyba,  a  genus  of  the  Homopterous  division  of 
Bhynchota.  Supposing  there  to  be  no  mistake  as  to  this  latter 
observation,  the  choice  of  Diptera  and  of  Homoptera  by  the  same 
species  indicates  a  very  peculiar  habit. 

Fertonms  ( Orossocerus )  luteicollis  in  Algeria  forms  cells  at  a 
slight  depth  in  sandy  soil,  and  provisions  them  with  ants.  The 
ant  selected  is  Tapinoma  ermticum,  and  the  individuals  captured 
are  the  wingless  workers.  The  mode  of  hunting  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Ferton  ;  the  wasp  hovers  over  one  of  the  ant, -paths  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  millimetres  only  above  the  surface,  and  when 
an  ant  that  is  considered  suitable  passes,  the  FerUmius  pounces 
on  it,  stings  it,  and  carries  it  off  to  the  burrow  ;  forty  or  fifty 
ants  are  accumulated  in  a  cell,  the  egg  is  laid  in  the  heap  of 
victims  about  one-third  of  the  depth  from  the  bottom ;  the 
resulting  larva  sucks  the  ants  one,  by  one,  by  attaching  itself  to 
the  thorax  behind  the  first  pair  of  legs.  There  is  a  very 
interesting  point  in  connection  with  the  habits  of  this  species, 
viz.  that  the  ants  are  not  only  alive,  but  lively ;  they  have, 
however,  lost  the  power  of  co-ordinating  the  movements  of  the 
limbs,  and  are  thus  unable  to  direct  any  attack  against  the  feeble 
larva.  Ferton  thinks  there  are  three  generations  of  this  species 
in  a  single  year. 


Bote. — In  a  note  on  p.  99  we  have  mentioned  the  new  publication  of 
Mi*,  and  Mrs.  Peckliam  on  the  habits  of  Tussores.  We  may  here  add  that  it 
contains  much  fresh  information  on  these  Insects,  together  with  criticisms  of 
the  views  of  Fab  re  and  others.  One  of  the  points  most  noteworthy  is  that 
they  have  observed  Grabro  stirpwolu  working  night  and  day  for  a  period  of 
forty-two  consecutive  hours.  They  made  experiments  on  Jiemhex  qmiolae 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  female  provisions  two  nests  siihul- 
taneously  ;  as  the  result  they  think  this  improbable.  If  the  female  Bembecid 
make  nests  only  consecutively,  it  is  clear  it  must  have  but  a  small  fecundity. 
The  larval  life  extends  over  about  fifteen  days  ;  and  if  we  allow  three  months 
as  the  duration  of  life  of  a  female,  it  is  evident  that  only  about  six  young 
can  be  produced  in  a  season. 
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Division  IV.  Heterogyna  or  Formicidae — Ants. 

The  segment,  or  the  two  segments,  behind  the  propodrum,  either 
small  or  of  irregular  form,  so  that  if  not  throughout  of 
small  diameter,  the  articulation  with  the  segment  behind  is 
slender,  rand  there  is  great  mobility. 

The  trochanters  undivided.  The 
individuals  of  each  species  are 
usually  of  three  kinds,  males,  f  emu des 
and  workers;  the  latter  have  wo 
wings,  but  the  nudes  (and  females 
are  usually  winged,  though  the 
females  soon  lose  the  jlying  organs. 

They  live  in  eomnmnities  of  various 
numbers,  the  majority  being  workers. 

The  larvae  are  helpless  maggots  fed 
and  tended  by  tire  workers  or  by 
the  female. 


In  ante  the  distinction  between  the 
three  great  regions  of  the  body  is  very 
marked.  The  abdomen  is  connected 
with  the  propodeum  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
one  or  two  segments  being  detached 
from  the  main  mass  to  form  a  very 
mobile  articulation.  This  is  the  most  distinctive  of  the  char¬ 
acters  of  ants.  The  structure  and  form  of  these  parts  varies 


Fin.  53 . -Abdomens  of  ants. 

A,  Of  (knur  on at  us  ‘ruhripcs 
( Formiddes)  ;  B,  of  Eeta- 
tanmia  aura, turn.  (Ponerides); 
C,  of  Aphaenogaster  bar - 
ba,m  (Myrmieides),  a ,  Pro¬ 
podeum  ;  b,  first  abdominal 
segment  forming  a  scale  or 
node ;  c,  second  ;  cl,  third 
abdominal  segment. 
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Fig.  54. — Front  of  head  of  T)mopone,va  ymndis. 
A,  Mouth  closed  ;  B,  open. 


greatly  in  the  family :  and  the  Amblyoponides  do  not  differ  in 
a  marked  manner  from  the  Scoliidae  in  lossorial  Hymenoptera. 

The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  month  is  remarkable, 
and  results  in  leaving  the  mandibles  quite  free  and  unconnected 
with  the  other  trophi ;  the  mouth  itself  is,  except  during  feeding, 

closed  completely 

^ax^a  ass^m- 

^  while  the  upper 

Fig.  54. — Front  of  head  of  Di/noponara  yrandii ?.  hallos  down 

A,  Mouth  closed  ;  B,  open.  -*• 

and  overlaps  the 

lower  lip,  being  closely  applied  to  it ;  so  that  in  Ponerides 
the  palpi,  except  the  apices  of  the  maxillary  pair,  are  enclosed 
between  the  upper  and  lower  lips  (Fig.  54,  A).  In  Cryptocerini 
the  palpi  are  not  covered  by  the  closed  lips,  but  are  protected  by 
being  placed  in  chinks  at  the  outsides  of  the  parts  closing  the 
mouth.  The  mandibles  of  ants  can  thus  be  used  in  the  freest 
manner  without  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  being  opened  or  even 
moved.  The  mandibles  close  transversely  over  the  rest  of  the 
mouth,  and  when  shut  are  very  firmly  locked.  There  are, 
however,  some  ants  in  which  the  lips  remain  in  the  position 
usual  in  mandibulate  Insects. 

The  antennae,  except  in  the  males  of  some  species,  have  a 
long  basal  joint  and  are  abruptly  elbowed  at  its  extremity.  The 
eyes  and  ocelli  vary  excessively,  and  may  be  totally  absbnt  or 
very  highly  developed  in  the  same  species.  The  winged  forms 
are,  however,  never  blind.  The  size  of  the  head  varies  extremely 
in  the  same  species ;  it  is  frequently  very  small  in  the  males, 
and  largest  in  the  workers.  In  some  ants  the  worker -caste 
consists  of  large-headed  and  small-headed  individuals ;  the  former 
are  called  soldiers,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  some  of  them 
may  act  the  part  of  superior  officers  to  the  others.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  there  is  no  definite  distinction  between 
soldiers  and  workers ;  so  that  in  this  respect  they  are  widely 
different  from  Termites. 

The  complex  mass  forming  the  thorax  is  subject  to  great 
change  of  structure  in  the  same  species,  according  as  the  indi¬ 
viduals  are  winged  or  wingless.  The  sutures  between  the  dorsal 
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(notal)  pieces  are  frequently  obliterated  in  the  workers,  while 
they  are  distinct  in  the  nudes  and  females,  and  the  pieces  them¬ 
selves  are  also  much  larger  in  size  in  these  sexed  individuals. 


The  pro-mesothoraeic  stigma,  is 
apparently  always  distinct ;  the 
meso-metathoraeic  one  is  distinct 
in  the  male  Doryhis,  hut  can  scarcely 
he  detected  in  the  winged  forms  of 
other  ants,  owing  to  its  being  en¬ 
closed  within,  and  covered  by,  the 
suture  between  the  two  segments : 
in  the  workers,  however,  it  is  usually 
quite  conspicuous.  The  posterior 
part  of  the  thoracic  mass,  the  pro- 
podeum  or  median  segment,  is  of 
considerable  size ;  no  transverse 
suture  between  the  component  pieces 
of  this  part  can  be  seen,  hut  its 


stigma  is  always  very  distinct.  The  Fl([.  ^_0l,cnhmi  south 


peduncle,  or  pedicel,  formed  by  the 
extremely  mobile  segment  or  seg- 


Ameriea.  A,  Worker  major  ;  B, 
female  after  casting  the  wings. 


ments  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  (already  noticed  as  form¬ 


ing  the  most  conspicuous  character  of  the  family),  exhibits  much 


* 


Fig.  56. — Stridnlating  organ  of  an  ant,  Myrmica  rubra ,  var.  laevinodu.  Sagittal  section 
of  part  of  the  6th  and  7th  post-cephalic  segments.  (After  Janet.)  a,  muscles  ; 
b,  connecting  membrane  (corrugated)  between  6tb  and  7th  segments  :  c,  6th  seg¬ 
ment  ;  d,  its  edge  or  scraper ;  e,  striate  area,  or  file  on  7th  segment ;  /,  posterior 
part  of  7th  segment ;  g ,  cells,  inside  body  ;  h,  trachea. 


variety.  Sometimes  the  first  segment  hears  a  plate  or  shield 
called  a  scale  (Fig.  53,  A,  V) ;  at  other  times  there  are  two 
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small  segments  (Fig.  58,  1>,  C,  h,  c)  forming  nodes  or  knots,  of 
almost  any  shape.  The  articulations  between  these  segments  are 
of  the  most  perfect  description.  In  many  ants  these  parts  bear 
highly  developed  stridulating  organs, and  the  delicacy  and  perfection 
of  the  articulations  allow  the  parts  to  be 
moved  either  with  or  without  producing 
stridulation.  In  the  male  sex  the  peduncle 
and  its  nodes  are  much  less  perfect,  and 
possess  comparatively  little  capacity  for 
movement;  in  the  male  of  Dory  hot  (.Figs. 
79,  A,  and  80,  /)  the  single  node  is 
only  imperfectly  formed.  The  eyes  and 
ocelli  of  the  males  are  usually  more 
largely  developed  than  they  are  in  the 
female,  though  the  head  is  much  smaller. 

The  legs  of  ants  are  elongate,  except 
in  a  few  forms ;  the  Cryptocerini  and 
the  males  of  Dorylides  being  the  most 
conspicuous  exceptions.  The  tarsi  are 
five -jointed,  the  basal  joint  being  dis¬ 
proportionately  elongate,  so  that  in  use 
it  acts  in  many  species  as  if  it  were  a 
portion  of  the  tibia,  the  other  four  joints 
and  the  tee  of  Uie  first  joint  forming  the  functional  foot.  The  front 

of  the  tarsus ;  cf.  hg.  75).  are  furnished  with  a  beautiful 

A,  Inner,  B,  outer  aspect. 

combing  apparatus  (Fig.  57). 

Features  of  Ant-life. — In  order  that  the  reader  may  realise 
the  nature  of  ant-life  we  may  briefly  recount  its  more  usual  and 
general  features.  Numerous  eggs  are  produced  in  a  nest  by  one 
or  more  queens,  and  are  taken  care  of  by  workers.  These  eggs 
hatch  and  produce  helpless  maggots,  of  which  great  care  is 
taken  by  the  workers.  These  nurses  feed  their  charges  from 
their  own  mouths,  and  keep  the  helpless  creatures  in  a  fitting 
state  by  transporting  them  to  various  chambers  in  conformity 
with  changes  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  so  on.  When  full 
grown  the  maggots  change  to  pupae.  In  some  species  the 
maggots  form  cocoons  for  themselves,  but  in  others  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  the  pupae  are  naked.1  After  a  brief  period  of 

1  The  pupae  and  cocoons  of  ants  are  usually  called  by  the  uninstrueted,  “  ants’ 
eggs.”  In  this  country  they  are  used  as  food  for  pheasants. 


Fig.  57. — Combs  and  brushes 
on  front  leg  of  an  ant,  I  lino- 
ponera  grandU  (tip  of  tibia, 
Learintr  the  snnr. 
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pupil  life  a  metamorphosis  into  Hie  perfect  Insect  occurs.  The 
creatures  then  disclosed  may  lie  either  winged  or  wingless  ;  the 
wingless  are  the  workers  and  soldiers — imperfect  females — the 
winged  are  males  or  females  fully  developed.  The  workers  re¬ 
main  in  or  near  the  nest  they  were  produced  in,  but  the  winged 
individuals  rise  into  the  air  for  a  nuptial  flight,  often  in  great 
numbers,  and  couple.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  male 
speedily  dies,  but  the  females  cast  their  wings  and  are  ready  to 
enter  on  a  long  life  devoted  to  the  production  of  eggs.  .From 
this  account  it  will  he  gathered  that  males  are  only  found  in 
the  nests  for  a  very  short  time ;  the  great  communities  consist¬ 
ing  at  other  periods  entirely  of  the  two  kinds  of  females  and  of 
young.  The  imperfect  females  are  themselves  in  some  species 
of  various  kinds ;  each  kind  being  restricted,  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely,  to  a  distinct  kind  of  duty. 

No  Insects  are  more  familiar  to  us  than  ants;  in  warm 
countries  some  of  them  even  invade  the  habitations  of  man,  or 
establish  their  communities  in  immediate  proximity  to  his 
dwellings.  Their  industry  and  pertinacity  have,  even  in  remote 
ages,  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  serious  men  ;  some 
of  whom — we  need  scarcely  mention  Solomon  as  amongst  them- — 
have  not  hesitated  to  point  out  these  little  creatures  as  worthy 
of  imitation  by  that  most  self-complacent  of  all  the  species  of 
animals,  Homo  sapiens. 

Observation  has  revealed  most  remarkable  phenomena 
in  the  lives  of  these  Insects.  Indeed,  we-  can  scared y  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  they  have  acquired  in  many  respects 
the  art  of  living  together  in  societies  more  perfectly  than 
our  own  species  has,  and  that  they  have  anticipated  us  in  the 
acquisition  of  some  of  the  industries  and  arts  that  greatly 
facilitate  social  life.  The  lives  of  individual  ants  extend  over  a 
considerable  number  of  years — -in  the  ease  of  certain  species  at 
any  rate — so  that  the  competence  of  the  individual  may  be 
developed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  exercise ;  and  one  genera¬ 
tion  may  communicate  to  a  younger  one  by  example  the  arts 
of  living  by  which  it  has  itself  profited.  The  prolonged  life  of 
ants,  their  existence  in  the  perfect  state  at  all  seasons,  and  the 
highly  social  life  they  lead  are  facts  of  the  greatest  biological 
importance,  and  are  those  that  we  should  expect  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  greater  and  wider  competence  than  is  usually  exhibited 
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by  Insects.  There  can  indeed  be  little  doubt  that  ants  are  really 
not  only  the  “  highest  ”  structurally  or  mechanically  of  all  Insects, 
but  also  the  most  efficient.  There  is  an  American  saying  to 
the  effect  that  the  ant  is  the  ruler  of  Brazil.  We  must  add  a 
word  of  qualification ;  the  competence  of  the  ant  is  not  like  that 
of  man.  It  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  species  rather  than  to 
that  of  the  individual,  which  is,  as  it  were,  sacrificed  or  specialised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The  distinctions  between  the 
sexes  in  their  powers  or  capacities  are  astonishing,  and  those 
between  the  various  forms  of  one  sex  are  also  great.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  different  species  is  extreme ;  we  have,  in  fact,  the 
most  imperfect  forms  of  social  evolution  coexisting,  even  locally, 
with  the  most  evolute. 

These  facts  render  it  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate 
the  ant ;  the  limitations  of  efficiency  displayed  by  the  individual 
being  in  some  cases  extreme,  while  observation  seems  to  elicit 
contradictory  facts.  About  two  thousand  species  are  already 
known,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  number  will  reach  at 
least  five  thousand.  Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  a 
selection  from  what  has  been  ascertained  as  to  the  varieties  of 
form  and  of  habits  of  ants  we  will  deal  briefly  with  their  habita¬ 
tions  and  polymorphism,  reserving  some  remarks  as  to  their  I 

associations  with  other  Insects  to  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 

Nests. — Ants  differ  greatly  from  the  other  Social  Hymenoptera  j 

in  the  nature  of  their  habitations.  The  social  bees  construct  cells 
of  wax  crowded  together  in  large  numbers,  and  the  wasps  do  the 
like  with  paper ;  the  eggs  and  young  being  placed,  each  one  in  a 
separate  cell,  the  combinations  of  which  form  a  comb.  Ants 
have,  however,  a  totally  different  system  ;  no  comb  is  constructed, 
and  the  larvae  are  not  placed  in  cells,  but  are  kept  in  masses  and 
are  moved  about  from  place  to  place  as  the  necessities  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  air,  humidity  and  other  requirements  prompt.  The  habita-  S 

tions  of  ants  are  in  all  cases  irregular  chambers,  of  which  there  is 
often  a  multiplicity  connected  by  galleries,  and  they  sometimes 
form  a  large  system  extending  over  a  considerable  area.  Thus 
the  habitations  of  ants  are  more  like  those  of  the  Termites  than  ’  | 

those  of  their  own  allies  among  the  Hymenoptera.  They  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  great  variety,  and  for  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  they  are  adapted  by  their  little  artificers  to 
particular  conditions.  The  most  usual  form  in  Europe,  is  a  I 
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number  of  subterranean  chambers,  often  under  the  shelter  of  a 
stone,  and  connected  by  galleries.  It  is  of  course  very  difficult  to 
trace  exactly  the  details  of  such  a  work,  because  when  excavations 
are  made  for  the  purposes  of  examination,  the  construction  1  incomes 
destroyed ;  it  is  known,  however,  that  some  of  these  systems 
extend  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth,  it  is  said  to  as  much 
as  nine  feet,  and  it  is  thought  the  object  of  this  is  to  have  access 
to  sufficiently  moist  earth,  for  ants  are  most  sensitive  to  variations 
in  the  amount  of  moisture  ; 
a  quite  dry  atmosphere  is  in 
the  case  of  many  species  very 
speedily  fatal.  This  system 
of  underground  labyrinths 
is  sometimes  accompanied  hy 
above-ground  buildings  con¬ 
sisting  of  earth  more  or  less 
firmly  cemented  together  hy 
the  ants;  this  sort  of  dwell¬ 
ing  is  most  frequently  adopted 
when  the  soil  in  which  the 
nests  are  placed  is  sandy ;  it 
is  probable  that  the  earth  is 
in  such  cases  fastened  together 
hy  means  of  a  cement  pro¬ 
duced  hy  the  salivary  glands 
of  the  ants,  but  this  has  not 
been  determined  with  certainty  ;  vaulted  galleries  or  tunnels  of 
this  kind  are  constructed  by  many  species  of  ants  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  approach  desired  objects. 

In  South  America  Oamponotus  rufipes  and  other  species  that 
habitually  dwell  in  stumps,  iu  certain  districts  where  they  are 
liable  to  inundations,  build  also  nests  of  a  different  nature  on 
trees  for  refuge  during  the  floods.  In  Europe,  a  little  robber-ant, 
Solenopsis  jugax,  constructs  its  dwelling  in  combination  with  that 
of  Formica  fusca  (Fig.  58),  in  such  a  manner  that  its  chambers 
cannot,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  orifices,  he  entered  by 
the  much  larger  Formica.  Hence  the  robber  obtains  an  easy 
living  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  species.  The  Sauba  or  Sauva 
ants  of  South  America  (the  genus  Atta  of  some,  Oecodoma  of 
other  authors)  appear  to  be  most  proficient  in  the  art  of  sub- 


Fro.  58.- — Portion  of  combined  nest  of  For- 
mwdfttsm  and  N  rfenopsts  fug  ax.  (After 
Forel.)  x  :j.  fy  f\  Chambers  of  Formica, 
recognisable  by  the  coarser  shading ; 
.v,  .v',  chambers  of  the  tioftmopsitt  (with 
finer  shading)  ;  .v",  opening  in  one  of  the 
chambers,  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
galleries  that  connects  the  chandlers  of  the 
tHoknnjma;  v\  walls  forming  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  nest  and  the  limits  of  the 
chandlers. 
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terranean  mining.  Their  systems  of  tunnels  find  nests  are  "known 
to  extend  through  many  square  yards  of  earth,  and  it  is  said  on 
the  authority  of  Hamlet  Clark  that  one  species  tunnelled  under 
the  Led  of  the  river  Parahyl  >a  at  a  spot  where  it  was  as  broad 
as  the  Thames  at  London  bridge. 

A  considerable  number  of  ants,  instead  of  mining  in  the 
ground,  form  chambers  in  wood ;  these  are  usually  very  close  to 
one  another,  because,  the  space  being  limited,  galleries  cannot  be 
indulged  in.  Gamyonotus  lig  wiper  das  in  Europe,  and  0.  pemi&jl- 
v  aniens  in  North  America,  work  in  this  way. 

Our  British  Lasms  fuliginosas  lives  in  decayed  wood.  Its 
chambers  are  said  by  Forel  to  consist  of  a  paper-like  substance 
made  from  small  fragments  of  wood.  Crypioce/nt s  burrows  in 

branches.  Colobojjsis  lives  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  Forel  in¬ 
forms  us  that  a  worker  with 
a  large  head  is  kept  stationed 
within  the  entrance,  its  great  head 
acting  as  a  stopper ;  when  it  sees 
a  nest-fellow  desirous  of  entering 
the  nest,  this  animated  and  intel¬ 
ligent  front-door  them  retreats  a 
little  so  as  to  make  room  for 
ingress  of  the  friend.  Fortd  has 
observed  that  in  the  tropics  of 
America  a  large  number  of  species 
of  ants  live  in  the  stems  of  grass. 
There  is  also  <piite  a  fauna  of 
ants  dwelling  in  hollow  thorns, 
in  spines,  on  trees  or  hushes,  or 
in  dried  parts  of  pithy  plants ; 
and  the  tropics  also  furnish  a 
number  of  species  that  make  nests 
of  delicate  paper,  or  that  spin 
together  by  means  of  silk  the 
leaves  of  trees.  One  eastern 
fabricates  a  gauze-like  web  of 
silk,  with  which  it  lines  a  subterranean  chamber  after  the 
manner  of  a  trap-door  spider. 

Some  species  of  ants  appear  to  find  both  food  and  shelter 


Fig.  59. — Ant-plant,  Ilydnophytum  mm- 
tanim.  Java.  (After  Forel.) 

species — Polyrhachis  sginigera- 
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entirely  on  .the  tree  they  inhabit,  the  food  being  usually  sweet 
stuff  secreted  by  glands  of  the  plant.  It  is  thought  that  the 
ants  in  return  are  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  plant  by  defend¬ 
ing  it  frofn  various  small  enemies,  and  this  kind  of  symbiosis  has 
received  much  attention  from  naturalists.  A  very  curious  con¬ 
dition  exists  in  the  epiphytic  plants  of  the  genera  Myrmccodia 
and  Hydnojdiytum ;  these  plants  form  large  bulb-like  (Fig*.  f> 9 ) 
excrescences  which,  when  cut  into,  are  found  to  be  divided  into 
chambers  quite  similar  to  those  frequently  made  by  ants.  Though 
these  structures  are  usually  actually  inhabited  by  ants,  it  appears 
that  they  are  really  produced  by  the  plant  independent  of'  the 
Insects. 

Variability  and  Polymorphism  of  Ants.— Throughout  tlm 
Hymen  opt  era  there  are  scattered  cases  in  which  one  of  the  sexes 
appears  in  dimorphic  form.  In  the  social  kinds  of  bees  and 
wasps  the  female  sex  exists  in  two  conditions,  a  reproductive 
one  called  queen,  and  an  infertile  one  called  worker,  the  limits 
between  the  two  forms  seeming  in  some  cases  (honey-bee)  to-be 
absolute  as  regards  certain  structures.  This  sharp  distinction 
in  structure  is  rare;  while  as  regards  fertility  intermediate  con¬ 
ditions  are  numerous,  and  nnay  indeed  be  induced  by  changing 
the  social  state  of  a  community.1  In  ants  the  phenomena  of  the 
kind  we  are  alluding  to  are  very  much  more  complex.  There  are 
no  solitary  ants ;  associations  are  tin1,  rule  (we  shall  see.  there  an*, 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  association  is  with  individuals  of 
other  species).  In  correlation  with  great  proclivity  to  socialism 
we  find  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  variety  of  flu*,  forms  of 
which  species  are  made  up.  In  addition  to  the,  male*,  and  female, 
individuals  of  which  the  species  of  Insects  usually  consist,  there 
are  in  ants  workers  of  various  kinds,  and  soldiers,  all  of  which 
are  modified  infertile  females.  Hut  in  addition  to  the  existence 
of  these  castes  of  infertile  females,  we  find  also  numerous  cases 
of  variability  or  of  dimorphism  of  the  sexual  individuals;  and 
this  in  both  sexes,  though  more  usually  in  the  female.  Thus 
there  exists  in  ants  an  extraordinary  variety  in  the  polymorphism 
of  forms,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  p.  1.41,  where  several  very 
peculiar  conditions  are  recorded. 

The  complex  nature  of  these  phenomena  has  only  recently 

1  The  partheiiogeiicitie  young  produced  by  worker  females  are-  invariably  of  the 
male  sex. 
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become  known,  and  as  }ret  has  been  but  little  inquired  into.  The 
difference  between  the  thoracic  structure  in  the  case  of  the  winged 
and  wingless  females  of  certain  species  (Fig.  55,  and  in  vol.  v. 
fig.  339)  is  enormous,  but  in  other  species  this  difference  appears 
to  be  much  less.  The  ordinary  distinctions  between  the  queen- 
female  and  worker-females  appear  to  be  of  two  kinds ;  firstly, 
that  the  former  is  winged,  the  latter  wingless ; 1  and  secondly,  that 
the  former  possesses  a  receptaculwn  seminis,  the  latter  does  not. 
In  a  few  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  dimorphism  of  winged 
and  wingless  forms  is  not  complete,  but  that  variability  exists. 
Intermediate  conditions  between  the  winged  "and  wingless  forms 
are  necessarily  rare ;  nevertheless  a  certain  number  have  already 
been  detected,  and  specimens  of  Lasius  alienus  have  been  found 
with  short  wings.  In  rather  numerous  species  some  or  all  of 
the  fertile  females  depart  from  the  usual  state  and  have  no  wings  ; 
(a  similar  condition  is  seen,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  Mutillides 
and  Thynnides  of  the  neighbouring  family  Scoliidae).  A  di¬ 
morphism  as  regards  wings  also  exists  in  the  male  sex,  though  it  is 
only  extremely  rarely  in  ants  that  the  males  are  wingless.  Never- 
less  a  few  species  exist  of  which  only  wingless  males  have  been 
found,  and  a  few  others  in  which  both  winged  and  wingless 
individuals  of  this  sex  are  known  to  occur.  The  wingless  males  of 
course  approach  the  ordinary  workers  (  =  infertile  wingless  females) 
in  appearance,  but  there  is  not  at  present  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  they  show  any  diminution  in  their  male  sexual 
characters.  The  distinction  between  workers  and  females  as 
based  on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  receptcwulum  seminis 
has  only  recently  become  known,  and  its  importance  cannot  yet 
be  estimated.  The  adult,  sexually  capable,  though  wingless  forms, 
are  called  ergatoid,  because  they  are  similar  to  workers  (5E pyarr)?, 
a  worker).2 

1  The  student  must  recollect  that  the  winged  female  ants  cast  their  wings 
previously  to  assuming  the  social  life.  The  winglessness  of  these  females  in  a 
totally  different  phenomenon  from  that  we  here  allude  to. 

2  See  Eorel,  Verh.  Ges.  deutsch.  JSfaturf.  lxvi.  1894,  2,  pp.  142-147  ;  and  Emery 
Biol.  Ccntralbl.  xiv.  1894,  p.  53.  The  term  ergatoid  applies  to  both  sexes  ;  a  species 
with  worker-like  female  is  ergatogynous  ;  with  a  worker- like  male  ergatandrous. 
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In  addition  to  tin;  above  thorn,  art;  apparently  cases  of  females  with  post* mo ta- 
morphic;  growth  in  Dorylidw,  but  these  have  not  yet  boon  the  subject  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  ‘  5 
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Much  has  been  written  about  the  mode  in  which  the  variety 
of  forms  of  a  single  species  of  ant  is  produced.  As  to  this  there 
exists  but  little  actual  observation  or  experiment,  and  the 
subject  has  been  much  complicated  by  the  anxiety  of  the  writers 
to  display  the  facts  in  a  manner  that  will  support  some  general 
theory.  Dewitz  was  of  opinion  that  workers  and  queens  of  ants 
were  produced  from  different  kinds  of  eggs.  This  view  finds 
but  little  support  among  recent  writers.  Hart  in  recording  the 
results  of  his  observations  on  the  parasol  ant  (of  the  genus  Atta) 
— one  of  the  species  in  which  polymorphism  is  greatest — says1 
that  these  observations  prove  that  “  ants  can  manufacture  at 
will,  male,  female,  soldier,  worker  or  nurse,”  but  he  lias  not 
determined  the  method  of  production,  and  he  doubts  it  being 
“  the  character  of  the  food.”  There  is,  however,  a  considerable 
body  of  evidence  suggesting  that  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the 
food,  or  both  combined,  are  important  factors  in  the  treatment 
by  which  the  differences  are  produced.  The  fact  that  the  social 
Insects  in  which  the  ]5fienomena  of  caste  or  polymorphism  occur, 
though  belonging  to  very  diverse  groups,  all  feed  their  young,  is 
of  itself  very  suggestive.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  in 
ants,  where  the.  phenomena  of  polymorphism  reach  their  highest 
complexity,  the  food  is  elaborated  in  their  own  organs  by  the 
feeders  that  administer  it,  it  appears  probable  that  the  means 
of  producing  the  diversity  may  be  found  herein.  Wasmann  lias 
pointed  out  that  the  ants’-nest  beetle,  Lomech'asa,  takes  much 
food  from  the  ants,  and  itself  destroys  their  young,  and  that  in' 
nests  where  Lomeelousa  is  abundant  a  large  percentage  of  erga- 
togynous  forms  of  the  ants  are  produced.  He  attributes  this  to 
the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  larvae  of  the  ant  by  the 
beetle  brings  into  play  the  instinct  of  the  ants,  which  seek  to 
atone  for  the  destruction  by  endeavouring  to  produce  an 
increased  number  of  fertile  forms ;  many  ergatogynous  individuals 
being  the  result.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  ants’  instinct  cannot  operate  without  some 
material  means,  and  his  observation  adds  to  the  probability  that 
this  means  is  the  food  supply,  modified  either  qualitatively  or 
quantitatively. 

The  existence  of  these  polymorphic  forms  led  Herbert 
Spencer  to  argue  that  the  form  of  an  animal  is  not  absolutely 
1  Nature  li.  1894,  j>.  125. 
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determined  by  those  “  Anlagen  ”  or  rudiments  that  Weismann 
and  his  school  consider  to  be  all  important  in  determining  the 
nature  or  form  of  the  individual,  for  if  this  were  the  case,  how 
can  it  be,  he  asked,  that  one  egg  may  produce  either  a  worker, 
nurse,  soldier  or  female  ant  ?  To  this  Wasmann  (who  continued 
the  discussion)  replied  by  postulating  the  existence  of  double,  triple 
or  numerous  rudiments  in  each  egg,  the  treatment  the  egg  receives 
merely  determining  which  of  these  rudiments  shall  undergo  de¬ 
velopment.1  Forel  seems  to  have  adopted  this  explanation  as  being 
the  most  simple.  The  probability  of  Weismann’s  hypothesis  being 
correct  is  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  limit  between  the 
castes  is  by  no  means  absolute.  In  many  species  intermediate  forms 
are  common,  and  even  in  those  in  which  the  castes  are  believed  to 
be  quite  distinct,  intermediate  forms  occur  as  very  rare  excep¬ 
tions.2  Emery  accounts 3  for  the  polymorphism,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Weismannian  hypothetical  compound  rudiments, 
by  another  set  of  assumptions ;  viz.  that  the  phenomenon  has 
been  gradually  acquired  by  numerous  species,  and  that  we  see  it 
in  various  stages  of  development ;  also  that  variation  in  nutrition 
does  not  affect  all  the  parts  of  the  body  equally,  but  may  lie 
such  as  to  carry  on  the  development  of  certain  portions  of  the 
organisation  while  that  of  other  parts  is  arrested.  Speaking 
broadly  we  may  accept  this  view  as  consistent  with  what  we 
know  to  he  the  ease  in  other  Insects,  and  with  the  phenomena  of 
post-embryonic  development  in  the  class.  But  it  must  he  ad¬ 
mitted  tiiat  our  knowledge  is  at  present  quite  inadequate  to 
justify  the  formulation  of  any  final  conclusions. 

The  geological  record  of  .Formieidae  is  not  quite  what  we 
should  have  expected.  They  are  amongst  the  earliest  Ifymen- 
optera ;  remains  referred  to  the  family  have  been  found  in  the 
Lias  of  Switzerland  and  in  the  English  Burbeeks.  In  Tertiary 
times  Formieidae  appear  to  have  been  about  the  most  abundant 
of  all  Insects.  At  Florissant  they  occur  in  thousands  and  form 
in  individuals  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  Insects  found  there. 
They  have  also  been  met  with  numerously  in  the  European 
Tertiaries,  and  Mayr  studied  no  less  than  1500  specimens  found 

1  Biol.  Cent,  mill  xv.  1 895,  p.  640. 

2  Prof.  Fond  has  favoured  the  writer  by  informing  him  of  several  cases  of  these 
rare  intermediate  forms  lie.  has  himself  detected. 

a  Biol.  Central  hi.  xiv.  1894,  p.  5  3. 
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in  amber.  Formicides  and  Myrmicides  are  more  abundant  than 
Ponerides,  but  this  latter  group  lias  the  larger  proportion,  of 
extinct  genera ;  conditions  but  little  dissimilar  to  those  existing 
at  present. 

Classification  of  Ants. — Ants  are  considered  by  many  ento¬ 
mologists  to  form  a  series  called  Heterogyna.  They  <un, 
however,  be  scarcely  considered  as  more  than  a  single  family, 
Formicidae,  so  that  the  serial  name  is  superfluous.  Their 
nearest  approach  to  other  Aculeates  is  apparently  made,  hy 
Amblyopone,  to  certain  Mutillides  (eg.  Aplerogy  tut)  and  to  the 
Thynnides,  two  divisions  of  Scoliidae.  Emery  considers  Dory- 
lides  rather  than  Amblyoponides  to  be  the  most  primitive  form 
of  ants,  but  we  are  disposed  to  consider  Forel’s  view  to  the  effect 
we  have  above  mentioned  as  more  probably  correct.  The  point 
is,  however,  very  doubtful.  The  condition  of  the  peduncle  is  in 
both  the  sub-families  we  have  mentioned  very  imperfect  compared 
with  that  of  other  ants.  Both  these  sub-families  are  of  very 
small  extent  and  very  imperfectly  known.  We  shall  also 
follow  Forel  in  adopting  six  sub- families,  Camponotides,  Dolicho- 
derides,  Myrmicides,  Ponerides,  Dorylidcs,  and  Amblyoponides, 
Emery  rejects  the  Amblyoponides  as  being  merely  a  division  of 
the  Ponerides.  This  latter  group  displays  the  widest  relations 
of  all  the  sub-families,  and  may  be  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  central 
form.  The  Campon otides  and  Dolichoderides  are  closely  allied, 
and  represent  the  highest  differentiation  of  the  families  in  one. 
direction.  The  Myrmicides  are  also  highly  differentiated,  but 
are  not  allied  to  the  Camponotides  and  Dolichoderides.1 

Sub-Fam.  1.  Camponotides. — Hind  bock/  furnished  wllh  hit  one 
constriction,  so  that  only  a  single  scrcle  or  node  exists  on  the 
pedicel.  Poison-sac  forming  a  cushion  of  convolutions,  o?i 
which  is  situate  the  modified  sting ,  which  forms  • merely  an 
ejaculatory  orifice  for  the  poison. 

The  members  of  this  very  extensive  division  of  ants  can  he 
readily  distinguished  from  all  others,  except  the  Dolichoderides, 
hy  the  absence  of  a  true  sting,  and  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  hind 
body ;  this  possesses  only  a  single  scale  at  the  base,  and  lias  no 

1  For  el’s  latest  views  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Ann .  Sac.  enl.  lieUficfne 
xxxvii.  1893,  p.  161  ;  the  very  valuable  paper  by  Emery,  in  Awl.  Jnhrb.  #yrt, 
viii.  1896,  p.  76*0. 
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constriction  at  till  on  the  oval,  convex  and  compact  mass  of  tin* 
abdomen  behind  this.  The  don, cal  orifice  is  cimila,r,  not/,  a.s  in 
other  ants,  transverse.  These  characters  a, re  accompanies i  by  a 
difference  in  habits.  The  (Jainponotidos,  though  they  do  not 
sting,  produce  poison  in  large  quantity,  arid  eject  it  to  some  dis¬ 
tance.  Hence,  if  two  specimens  are  confined  in  a,  lathe  they  are 
apt  to  kill  one  another  by  the  random  discharges  they  make. 
Janet  suggests  that  in  order  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  this  very 
acid  poison,  they  may  have  some  men, ns  of  using,  when  they  a, re 
in  their  natural  abodes,  the  alkaline  contents  of  a-  second  gland 
with  which  they  are  provided.  We  si  1  all  mention  the  characters 
by  which  the  Camponotides  are  distinguished  from  the  small 
sub-family  Dolichoderides  when  we  deal  with  the  hitter. 

The  sub -family  indudes  800  or  more  species.  ( ht  mponoht, s- 
itself  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  in  species  of  a, 11  the  genera,  of 
Forniicidae,  and  is  distributed  over  most  parts  of  the  earth.  We 
have  no  species  of  it  in  Britain,  hut  in  the,  south  of  Kurope  tin*, 
Givmponotus  become  very  conspicuous,  and  may  he  soon  almost 
everywhere  stalking  about,  after  the  fashion  of  our  British  wood- 
ant,  Formica  n/fa,  which  in  general  appearance  (JamjwnoUt, s*  much 
resembles. 

Until  recently,  the  manner  in  which  fresh  nests  of  ants  were 
founded  was  unknown.  in  established  nests  the  queen-ant  is 
fed  and  tended  by  the  workers,  and  the  can*,  of  tin*,  helpless  larvae 
and  pupae  also  devolves  entirely  on  the  workers,  so  that  the 
rpieens  an*,  relieved  of  all  functions  except  that  of  producing  eggs. 
It  seemed  therefore  impossible  that  a  fresh  nest  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  single  female  ant  unless  she  were  assisted  by  workers. 
The  mode  in  which  nests  are  founded  lias,  however,  been  recent  ly 
demonstrated  by  the  observations  of  Lubbock,  M‘(’ook,  Adlerz, 
and  more  particularly  by  those  of  Blochmann,  who  was  successful 
in  observing  the  formation  of  new  nests  by  Oamponolvn  lit/ni- 
perdvs  at  Heidelberg.  He  found  under  stones  in  the  spring 
many  examples  of  females,  either  solitary  or  accompanied  only 
by  a  few  eggs,  larvae  or  pupae.  Further,  he  was  successful  in 
getting  isolated  females  to  commence  nesting*  in  confinement,  and 
observed  that  the  ant  that  afterwards  becomes  the  queen,  at  first 
carries  out  by  herself  all  tiie  duties  of  the  nest:  beginning  by 
making  a  small  burrow,  she  lays  some  eggs,  and  when  those  hatch, 
feeds  and  tends  the  larvae  and  pupae;  the  first  specimens  of  these 
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latter  that  become  perfect  Insects  arc  workers  of  all  sizes,  and 
at  once  undertake  the  duties  of  tending  the.  yount*  and 
feeding  the  mother,  who,  being  thus  freed  from  Urn  dutios  of 
nursing  and  of  providing  food  while  she  is  herseli  tended  and 
fed,  becomes  a  true  queen-ant.  Thus  it  seems  established  that 
in  the  case  of  this  species  the  division  of  labour  tonic l  in  tin* 
complex  community,  does  not  at  first  exist,  but  is  con-chit  i ve  wit  h 
increasing  numbers  of  the  society,  further  observations  as  to  t  In* 
growth  of  one  of  these  nascent  communities,  and  the  times  and 
conditions  under  which  the  various  forms  of  individuals  composing 
a  complete  society  first  appear,  would  be  of  considerable  interest. 

An  American  species  of  the  same  genus,  (\  pmnst/I nniic/fs. 
the  carpenter-ant,  establishes  its  nests  in  the  stumps  oi  trees. 
Leidy  observed  that  solitary  females  constructed  for  themselves 
cells  in  the  wood  and  closed  the  entrances,  and  that  each  one  in 
its  solitary  confinement  reared  a  small  brood  of  larvae.  The 
first  young  produced  in  this  case  are  said  to  be  of  the  dwarf 
caste,  and  it  was  thought  by  the  observer  that  the  ant  remained 
not  only  without  assistance  but  also  without  food  during  a  period 
of  some  weeks,  and  this  although  she  was  herself  giving  food  to 
the  larvae  she  was  rearing. 

Adlerz  states  that  the  females  or  young  queens  take  no  food 
while  engaged  in  doing  their  early  work,  and  that  the  large 
quantity  of  fat-body  they  possess  enables  them  to  undergo  several 
months  of  hunger.  In  order  to  feed  tin*,  young  larvae  they  use 
their  own  eggs  or  even  the  younger  larvae.  It  in  to  flic  small 
quantity  of  food  rather  than  to  its  nature  that  he.  attributes  the 
small  size  of  the  first  brood  of  perfect  workers.  M.  Janet 1  him 
recently  designed  an  ingenious  and  simple  apparatus  for  keeping 
ants  in  captivity.  In  one  of  these  he  placed  a  solitary  female  of 
Lccsius  alienus,  unaccompanied  by  any  workers  or  other  aHHistitiiia 
and  he  found  at  the  end  of  98  days  that  she  was  taking  care  of 
a  progeny  consisting  of  50  eggs,  2  larvae,  5  pupae  in  cocooiih,  5 
without  cocoons.  On  the  102nd  day  workers  began  to  emerge 
from  the  cocoons.2  From  these  observations  it  is  evident  that 
the  queen-ant,  when  she  begins  her  nest,  lives  under  conditions 
extremely  different  from  those  of  the  royal  state  she  afterwards 
reaches. 


1  Ann.  Sod.  ent.  France,  1893,  p,  407. 

2  Ann .  Soc.  ent.  France ,  1893,  Bull.  p.  erlxiv. 
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In  many  kinds  of  ants  the  full-grown  individuals  arc  known 
to  feed  not  only  the  larvae  by  disgorging  food  from  Uie.ir  own 
months  into  those  of  the  little  grubs,  but  also  to  lend  one  another. 
This  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  and  .Forel  made  the  faet  the 
subject  of  experiment  in  the  case  of  (Ja/mponotvs  ttyniprrdus. 
He  took  some  specimens  and  shut  them  up  without  food  for 
several  days,  and  thereafter  supplied  some  of  them  with  honey, 
stained  with  Prussian  blue ;  being  very  hungry,  they  led  so 
greedily  on  this  that  in  a  few  hours  their  hind  bodies  were  dis¬ 
tended  to  three  times  their  previous  size,  lie  then  took  one  of 
these  gorged  individuals  and  placed  it  amongst  those  that  hud 
not  been  fed.  The  replete  ant  was  at  once  explored  hy  the 
touches  of  the  other  ants  and  surrounded,  and  food  was  hogged 
from  it.  It  responded  to  the  demands  by  feeding  copiously  a, 
small  specimen  from  its  month:  when  this  little  one  had  received 
a  good  supply,  it  in  turn  communicated  some  thereof  to  other 
specimens,  while  the  original  well -led  one  also  supplied  others, 
and  thus  the  food  was  speedily  distributed.  This  habit  of  receiv¬ 
ing  and  giving  food  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  life- 
history  of  ants,  and  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  some  of  the 
associations  that,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  are  formed  with 
ants  by  numerous  other  Insects. 

Oecophylla,  smaraydma,  a  common  ant  in  Eastern  -Asia,  forms 
shelters  on  the  leaves  of  trees  hy  curling  the  edges  of  leaves 
and  joining  them  together.  In  doing  this  it  makes  use  of  an 
expedient  that  would  not  be  believed  had  it  not  been  testified  by 
several  competent  and  independent  witnesses.  The  perfect  ant 
has  no  material  with  which 


to  fasten  together  the  edges 
it  curls  ;  its  larva,  how¬ 
ever,  possesses  glands  that 
secrete  a  supply  of  material  ^ 
for  it  to  form  a  cocoon 

with,  and  the  ants  utilise  f  ^ 

the  larvae  to  effect  their  Fiu.  G 0 . —Ckcophylla  m^tragdina.  Worker 
purpose.  Several  of  them  wlu»  a  larva  for 

combine  to  hold  the  foliage  in  the  desired  position,  and  while 
they  do  so,  other  ants  come  up,  each  one  of  which  carries  a 
larva  in  its  jaws,  applies  the  mouth,  of  the  larva  to  the  parts 
where  the  cement  is  required,  and  makes  it  disgorge  the  sticky 
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material  Our  figure  is  taken  from  a.  specimen  dhr  which  we 

are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Green)  Unit  was  eapUiml  in  tin-  act 
of  bearing  a  larva. 

Formica  nifa,  the  Ifed-ant,  Wood-ant,  or  Hill-ant,  is  in  Ibis 
country  one  of  the  best-known  members  of  the  Formieidae.  It 
frequents  woods,  especially  such  as  are  composiMl,  in  whole  nr 
part,  of  conifers,  where  it  forms  large  mounds  of  small  sticks, 
straws,  portions  of  leaves,  and  similar  material.  Although  at 
first  sight  such  a  nest  may  appear  to  be  a,  chaotic  agghmierat  ion, 
yet  examination  reveals  that  it  is  arranged  so  as  to  leave  many 
spaces,  and  is  penetrated  by  galleries  mini  lying  throughout  its 
structure.  These  mound-nests  attain  a  considerable  size  when  the 
operations  of  the  industrious  creatures  are  not  interfered  with,  or 
their  work  destroyed,  as  it  too  often  is,  by  ignorant  or  mischievous 
persons.  They  may  reach  a  height  of  three  feet  or  near  it.,  and 
a  diameter  of  twice  that  extent.  The*,  galleries  by  which  the 
heaps  are1  penetrated  lead  down  to  the  earth  below.  From  the 
mounds  extend  in  various  directions  paths  constantly  traversed 
by  the  indefatigable  ants.  M'Cook  observed  such  paths  in  the 
Trossachs ;  they  proceed  towards  the  objects  aimed  at  in  lines 
so  straight  that  he  considers  they  must  In*,  the  result  of  smut1 
sense  of  direction  possessed  by  the  ants;  as  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  they  could  perceive  by  the  sense  of  sight  the  distant 
objects  towards  which  the  paths  were  directed :  these  objects  in 
the  case  M'Cook  describes  were  oak-trees  up  which  the  ants 
ascended  in  search  of  Aphides. 

M‘(Jook  further  observed  that  one  of  the  oak-trees  was  reached 


by  individuals  from  another  nest, and  that  each  of  the  two  parties 
was  limited  to  its  own  side  of  the  tree,  sentinels  being  placed  on 
the  limits  to  prevent  the  trespassing  of  an  intruder  ;  he  also 
noticed  that  the  ants  saw  an  object  when  the  distance  iieeume 
reduced  to  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  them.  This  species  is 
considered  to  be  wanting  in  individual  courage  ;  hut  when  acting 
in  combination  of  vast  numbers  it  ducts  so  with  intelligence  and 
success.  It  does  not  make  slaves,  hut  it  has  been  observed  by 
Bignell  and  others  that  it  sometimes  recruits  its  numbers  by 
kidnapping  individuals  from  other  colonies  of  its  own  species. 
Its  nests  are  inhabited  by  forty  or  fifty  species  of  guests  of  various 
kinds,  hut  chiefly  Insects.  Another  ant,  My  rm  ini  farcin  nfist 
sometimes  lives  with  it  in  perfect  harmony,  and  Form  iroxenus 
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nitidulus  lives  only  with  F.  rafa.  Amongst  the  most  peculiar 
of  its  dependants  we  may  mention  large  beetles  of  the  genera 
Cdonia  and  Ciytkni ,  which  in  their  larval  state  live  in  the 
hills  of  the  wood-ant.  It  is  probable  that  they  subsist  on  some 
of  the  vegetable  matter  of  which  the  mounds  arc  formed.  Adlerz 
has  given  some  attention  to  the  division  of  labour  amongst  the 
different  forms  of  the  workers  of  ants,  and  says  that  in  F.  rafa  it 
.  is  only  the  bigger  workers  that  carry  building  and  other  materials, 
the  smaller  individuals  being  specially  occupied  in  the  discovery 
of  honey -dew  and  other  Aphid  products.  In  Camponotus  it 
would  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  big  individuals  leave 
the  heavy  work  to  he  performed  by  their  smaller  lei  lows. 

The  wood- ant  and  its  near  allies  have  been,  and  indeed  still 
are,  a  source  of  great  difficulty  to  systematists  on  account  of  the 
variation  that  occurs  in  the  same  species,  and  because  this  differs 
according  to  locality.  Our  European  F.  raja  has  been  supposed 
to  inhabit  North  America,  and  the  interesting  accounts  pub¬ 
lished  by  M‘Oook  of  the  mound-making  ant  of  the  Alleghanies 
were  considered  to  refer  to  it.  This  Insect,  however,  is  not  F. 
rafa,  as  was  supposed  by  M'Cook,  hut  F.  exsec  brides,  .For el.  It 
forms  colonies  of  enormous  extent,  and  including  an  almost  in¬ 
credible  number  of  individuals.  In  one  district  of  about  fifty 
acres  t  la  ire  was  an  Ant  City  containing  no  less  than  1700  of 
these  large  ant-hills,  each  one  teeming  with  life.  It  was  found 
by  transferring  ants  from  one  hill  to  another  that  no  hostility 
whatever  existed  between  the  denizens  of  different  hills  ;  the 
specimens  placed  on  a  strange  hill  entered  it  without  the  least 
hesitation.  Its  habits  differ  in  some  particulars  from  those  of 
its  European  congener ;  the  North  American  Insect  docs  not  close 
the  formicary  at  night,  and  the  inquilines  found  in  its  nest  are 
very  different  from  those  that  live  with  F.  rafa  'in  Europe. 
Whether  the  typical  wood -ant  occurs  in  North  America  is 
doubtful,  hut  there  are  races  there  that  doubtless  belong  to 
the  species. 

F.  mnf/uinm  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  its  commoner 
congener  F.  rafa ,  and  is  the,  only  slave-making  ant  we  possess  in 
Britain.  This  species  constructs  its  galleries  in  banks,  and  is 
of  very  courageous  character,  carrying  out  its  military  operations 
with  much  tactical  ability.  It  is  perfectly  able  to  live  without 
the  assistance  of  slaves,  and  very  frequently  does  so  ;  indeed  it 
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has  been  asserted  that  it  is  in  our  own  islands  (whom,  however, 
it  is  comparatively  rare)  less  of  a  slave-owner  than  it  is  in 
Southern  Europe,  but  this  conclusion  is  very  doubtful.  It  ap¬ 
pears  when  fighting  to  be  rather  desirous  of  coinpiering  its 
opponents  by  inspiring  terror  and  making  them  aware  of  its 
superiority  than  by  killing  them;  having  gamed  a  victory  it, 
will  carry  off  the  pupae  from  the  nest  it  lias  conquered  to  its 
own  abode,  and  the  ants  of  the  stranger-species  that  develop  from 
these  pupae  serve  the  conquerors  faithfully,  and  relieve  them  of 
much  of  their  domestic  duties.  The  species  that  F.  smigniiiea 
utilises  in  this  way  in  England  are  F.fnsca,  F  tunic  al  aria,  and 
possibly  Zasius  Jlccvus.  Huber  and  Eorel  have  given  graphic 
accounts  of  the  expeditions  of  this  soldier-ant.  In  the  mixed 
colonies  of  F.  sanguined,  and  F.  fused,  the  slaves  do  most  of  the 
house-work,  and  are  more  skilful  at  it  than  their  masters.  Adlerz 
says  that  one  of  the  slaves  will  accomplish  twice  as  much  work 
of  excavation  in  the  same  time  as  the  slave-owner ;  these  latter 
being  lazy  and  fond  of  enjoyment,  while  the  slaves  are  very 
industrious. 


Polyergus  rufescens,  an  European  ant  allied  to  Formica,  in 
renowned  since  the  time  of  Huber  (1810)  as  the  slave-making 
or  Amazon  ant.  This  creature  is  absolutely  dependent  on  it« 
auxiliaries  for  its  existence,  and  will  starve,  it  is  said,  in  the 
midst  of  food  unless  its  servitors  are  there  to  feed  it.  Wasmann, 
however,  states  that  Polyergus  does  possess  the  power  of 


feeding  itself  to  a  certain  extent.  Re 
this  as  it  may,  the  qualities  of  this  ant 
^  as  warrior  are  superb.  When  an  indi- 

ff  p\  \  vidual  is  fighting  alone  its  audacity  is 
\  u  splendid,  and  it  will  yield  to  no  superi- 
ority  of  numbers ;  when  the  creatures  are 
I  I  |  acting  as  part  of  an  army  the  individual 

\  (0%  J  boldness  gives  place  to  courage  of  a  more 

suitable  sort,  the  ants  then  exhibiting  the 

aCt  °f  retreatiu«  °r  1Uttki“K  flailk  “ce¬ 
ments  when  necessary.  If  a  Polymjus 
that  is  acting  as  a  member  of  a  troop  finds  itself  isolated,  and 
in  danger  of  being  overpowered,  it  has  then  no  hesitation  in 


seeking  safety  even  by  flight.  This  species  is  provided  with 
mandibles  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  they  are  not  armed  with  teeth. 
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but  are  pointed  and  curved  ;  they  are  therefore  used  after  the 
manner  of  poignards,  and  when  the  ant  attacks  a  foe  it  seizes 
the  head  between  the  points  of  these  curved  mandibles,  and  driv¬ 
ing  them  with  great  force  into  the  "brain  instantly  paralyses  the 
victim. 

Mandibles  of  this  shape  are  evidently  unfitted  for  the  purposes 
of  general  work,  they  can  neither  cut,  crush,  nor  saw,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  in  their  peculiar  shape  is  to  be  found  the 
origin  of  the  peculiar  life  of  Polyergus :  we  find  similar  mandi¬ 
bles  reappearing  amongst  the  aberrant  Dorylides,  and  attaining  a 
maximum  of  development  in  the  ferocious  Eciton ;  they  also 
occur,  or  something  like  them,  in  a  few  aberrant  Myrniicides ; 
and  in  the  male  sex  of  many  other  ants,  which  sex  exercises  no 
industrial  arts,  this  sort  of  mandible  is  present. 

The  ants  that  Polyergus  usually  attacks  in  order  to  procure  slaves 
are  Formica  fusm.  and  F.  fusm,  race  auricularia  ;  after  it  has  routed 
a  colony  of  one  of  these  species,  P.  rufescens  pillages  the  nest  and 
carries  off  pupae  and  some  of  the  larger  larvae  to  its  own  abode. 
When  the  captives  thus  deported  assume  the  imago  state,  they 
are  said  to  commence  working  just  as  if  they  were  in  their  own 
houses  among  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  they  tend  their 
captors  as  faithfully  as  if  these  were  their  own  relatives  :  possibly 
they  do  not  recognise  that  they  are  in  unnatural  conditions,  and 
may  be  quite  as  happy  as  if  they  had  never  been  enslaved.  The 
servitors  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage,  and  if  the  place 
of  their  enforced  abode  should  be  attacked  by  other  ant-enemies 
they  defend  it  bravely.  The  fact  that  P.  rufescens  does  not  feed 
its  larvae  has  been  considered  evidence  of  moral  degeneration, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Insect  may  be  unable  to  do  so 
on  account  of  some  deficiency  in  the  mouth -parts,  or  other 
similar  cause.  The  larvae  of  ants  are  fed  by  nutriment  regurgi¬ 
tated  from  the  crop  of  a  worker  (or  female),  and  applied  to  the 
excessively  minute  mouth  of  the  helpless  grub :  for  so  delicate 
a  process  to  be  successfully  accomplished,  it  is  evident  that  a 
highly  elaborated  and  specialised  arrangement  of  the  mouth- 
parts  must  exist,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
capacity  of  feeding  its  young  in  true  ant-fashion  is  absent  in 
Polyergus  for  purely  mechanical  reasons. 

M'Oook  states  that  the  North  American  ant,  Polyergus  lucidus, 
which  some  entomologists  consider  to  be  merely  a  variety  of 
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the  European  species,  makes  slaves  of  Formica  sckaufimi,  itself 
does  no  work,  and  partakes  of  food  only  when  fed  by  its  servi¬ 
tors.  He  did  not,  however,  actually  witness  the  process  of  feed¬ 
ing.  When  a  migration  takes  place  the  servitors  deport  both 
the  males  and  females  of  1\  lucidi/s.  M‘Cook  adds  that  the 
servitors  appear  to  be  really  mistresses  of  the  situation,  though 
they  avail  themselves  of  their  power  only  by  working  for  the 
advantage  of  the  other  species. 

The  honey-ant  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  has  been  in¬ 
vestigated  by  M'Cook  and  others ;  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
species  is  that  certain  individuals  are 
charged  with  a  sort  of  honey  till  they 
become  enormously  distended,  and  in  fact 
serve  as  leather  bottles  for  the  storage 
of  the  fluid.  The  species  Jlfyrmccocyslvs 
Jwrtideoram  and  M.  rndligcr ,  are  mode¬ 
rate-sized  Insects  of  subterranean  habits, 
the  entrance  to  the  nest  of  FL  hortidcormi 
being  placed  in  a  small  raised  mound. 
The  honey  is  the  product  of  a  small  gall 
found  on  oak  leaves,  and  is  obtained  by 
Fra.  Q2.--Myr>>)ec(>n/xiu,fi  mexi-  the  worker-an ts  during  nocturnal  expedi- 
amus  .  Honey -pot  ant,  tions,  from  which  they  return  much  dis- 
tended ;  they  feed  such  workers  left  at 
home  as  may  be  hungry,  and  then  apparently  communicate  the 
remainder  of  the  sweet  stuff  they  have  brought  hack  to  already 
partly  charged  “  honey-bearers  ”  left  in  the  nest.  The  details 
of  the  process  have  not  been  observed,  but  the  result  is  that  the 
abdomens  of  the  hearers  become  dis¬ 
tended  to  an  enormous  extent  (Figs. 

62,  63),  and  the  creatures  move  but 
little,  and  remain  suspended  to  the 
roof  of  a  special  chamber.  It  is 
considered  by  M‘Cook  that  these 
living  honey-tubs  preserve  the  food 
till  a  time  when  it  is  required  for 
the  purposes  of  feeding  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  distension  is  pro-  Fl(J*  G3.—J/ yrmacocystufi  mexiaumn. 

i  n  . .  ,  .  , ,  ,  L.  Lateral  view. 

duced  entirely  by  the  overcharging 

of  the  honey-crop,  the  other  contents  of  the  abdomen  being 
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forced  by  the  distention  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  body. 
Lubbock  1ms  since  described  an  Australian  ant,  Mdoplnvnr, s 
injlatus ,  having  a  similar  peculiar  habit,  but  lx  longing  to  the 
allied  tribe  TlagiolepisiL  Quite  recently  a.  South  African  honey- 
tub  ant  .belonging  to  the  distinct  genus  Jlatfioh'pi*  (Lfriwnd 
For.),  has  been  discovered,  a, Hording  a  proof  that  an  extremely 
specialised  habit  may  arise  independently  of  relation  between  the 
Insects,  and  in  very  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Species  of  the  genus  Lanin*  are  amongst  the  most  abundant 
of  the  ant-tribe  in  Britain.  They  are  remarkable  Jbr  their  con¬ 
structive  powers.  Ij.  nujer,  the  common  little  black  garden-ant, 
forms  extensive  subterranean  galleries,  and  is  extremely  successful 
in  the  cultivation  of  various  forms  of  Aphidae,  from  the  prod  nets 
of  which  the  species  derives  a  large  part  of  its  subsistence.  The 
ants  even  transport  the  Aphidae  to  suitable  situations,  and  thus 
increase  their  stock  of  this  sugary  kind  of  cattle,  and  are  said  to 
take  the  eggs  into  their  own  dwellings  in  the  autumn  so  that 
these  minute  and  fragile  objects  may  be  kept  safe  from  the 
storms  and  rigours  of  winter.  These  little  creatures  are  brave, 
hut  when  attacked  by  other  ants  they  (blend  themselves  chiefly 
by  staying  in  their  extensive  subterranean  galleries,  and  blocking 
up  and  securing  these  against  their  assailants. 

A  fully  most*  s,  another  of  our  British  species,  has  very  different 
habits,  preferring  old  trees  and  stumps  for  its  habitation;  in  the 
hollows  of  these  it  forms  dwellings  of  a  sort  of  card;  this  it 
makes  from  the  mixture  of  the  secretions  of  its  sal i vary  glands 
with  comminuted  fragments  of  wood,  after  the  fashion  of  wasps. 
It  is  a  moderate-sized  ant,  much  larger  than  the  little  L.  ni(jn\ 
and  is  of  a  Hack  colour  and  remarkably  shining ;  it  gives  off 
a  very  strong  but  by  no  means  disagreeable  odour,  and  may  lie 
seen  on  the  hollow  trees  it  freguents,  stalking  about  in  large 
numbers  in  a  slow  and  aimless  manner  that  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  active,  hustling  movements  of  so  many  of  Its  congeners. 
When  this  species  finds  suitable  trees  near  one  another,  a  colony 
is  established  in  each  ;  the  number  of  individuals  thus  associated 
becomes  very  large,  and  as  the  different  colonies  keep  up  inter¬ 
communication,  this  habit  is  very  useful  for  purposes  of  defence. 
Forel  relates  that  he  once  brought  a  very  large  number  of 
Formim  pratends  and  liberated  them  at  the  base  of  a  tree  in 
which  was  a  nest  of  L.  fidicjinosus  ;  these  latter,  finding  them- 
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selves  thus  assaulted  and  besieged,  communicated  in  some  way, 
information  of  the  fact  to  the  neighbouring*  colonies,  a,n<l  Korel 
soon  saw  large  columns  of  the  black  creatures  issuing  ln>m  the 
trees  near  by  and  coming  with  their  measured  paces  to  the 
assistance  of  their  confreres,  so  that  the  invaders  were  soon  dis¬ 
comfited  and  destroyed.  Although  the  European  and  North 
American  representatives  of  the  sub-family  (Jamponotides  live 
together  in  assemblies  comprising  as  a  rule  a  great  number  o! 
individuals,  and  although  the  separate  nests  or  formicai  ies  which 
have  their  origin  from  the  natural  increase  ol  a.  single  original 
nest  keep  up  by  some  means  a  connection  between  the  members, 
and  so  form  a  colony  of  nests  whose  inhabitants  live-  together  on 
amicable  terms,  yet  there  is  no  definite  information  as  to  how 
long  such  association  lasts,  as  to  what  is  the  nature,  of  the  ties 
that  connect  the  members  of  the  different  nests,  nor  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  colonies  become  dissociated.  It  is  known  that 
individual  nests  last  a  long  time.  Charles  Darwin  has  mentioned 
in  a  letter  to  Forel  that  an  old  man  of  eighty  told  him  he.  had 
noticed  one  very  large  nest  of  Formica .  rnf<c  in  tin*,  same  place 
ever  since  he  was  a  hoy.  But  what  period  they  usually  endure, 
is  not  known,  and  all  these  points  probably  vary  greatly  according 
to  the  species  concerned.  It  has  been  well  ascertained  that  when 
some  ants  find  their  nests,  for  some  unknown  reason,  to  be  unsuit¬ 
able  the  inhabitants  leave  their  abodes,  carrying  with  them  their 
young  and  immature  forms,  and  being  accompanied  or  followed  by 
the  various  parasites  or  commensals  that  are  living  with  them. 
Wasmann  and  other  entomologists  have  observed  that  the  ants 
carry  bodily  some  of  their  favourite  beetle-companions,  as  well 
as  members  of  their  own  species.  Forel  observed  that  after 
a  nest  of  Formica  pratensis  had  been  separated  into  two  nests 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another  so  as  to  have 
no  intercommunication,  the  members  yet  recognised  one  another 
as  parts  of  the  same  family  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  month  ; 
but  another  observation  showed  that  after  some  years  of  separation 
they  were  no  longer  so  recognised. 

Although  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  ants  are  able  to 
distinguish  the  individuals  belonging  to  their  own  nests  and 
colonies  from  those  that,  though  of  their  own  species,  are  not  so 
related  to  them,  yet  it  is  not  known  by  what  means  the  recogni¬ 
tion  is  effected ;  there  is,  however,  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
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is  by  something  of  the  nature  of  odour.  One  observer  has  noticed 
that  if  an  ant  fall  into  water  it  is  on  emerging  at  first  treated  as 
if  it  were  a  stranger  by  its  own  friends  ;  but  other  naturalists  have 
found  this  not  to  be  the  case  in  other  species.  Contact  with 
corrosive  sublimate  deprives  ants  for  a  time  of  this  power  of 
recognising  friends,  and  under  its  influence  they  attack  one 
another  in  the  most  ferocious  manner. 

The  nests  and  colonies  of  the  species  of  Camponotides  we 
have  considered  are  all  constructed  by  societies  comprising  a 
great  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  there  are, 
however,  in  the  tropics 
numerous  species  that 
form  their  nests  on 
foliage,  and  some  of 
these  contain  only  a 
few  individuals.  The 
leaf- nests  (.Fig.  64)  of 
certain  species  of  Poly- 
vh.aehAs  are  said  to  be 
formed  of  a  paper-like 
material,  and  to  con¬ 
tain  each  a  female  and 
about  8  or  10  worker 
ants.  F orel 1  lias  ex¬ 
amined  nests  of  several 
Indian  species,  and  finds  they  differ  from  those  of  other  ants  in 
consisting  of  a  single  cavity,  lined  with  silk  like  that  of  a  spider. 
These  nests  art1,  further  said  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  render 
them  either  inconspicuous  or  like  other  objects  on  the  leaves  ; 
P.  wry  mite, a,  covers  its  small  dwelling  with  little  bits  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  a  nest  of  P.  rastdla  was  placed  between  two  leaves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  hidden.  All  the  species  of 
the  genus  do  not,  however,  share  these  habits,  P.  mayri  making 
a  card-nest,  like  JJolickoderus  and  some  other  ants.  The  species 
of  the  genus  Polyrhackh  are  numerous  in  the  tropics  of  the  Old 
World. 

Forbes  noticed  that  a  species  of  this  gehus,  that  makes  its 
paper-like  nest  on  the  underside  of  hamboo-leaves  produces  a  noise 
1  Forel,  J.  Bombay  80c.  viii.  1893,  p.  36. 


Fig.  64. — Nest  of  PolyrhacMs  sp.  (After  Smith.) 
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by  striking  the  leaf  with  its  head  in  a  series  of  spasmodic  taps. 
The  same  observer  has  recorded  a  still  more  interesting  fact  in 
the  case  of  another  species  of  this  genus — a  large  brown  ant — 
found  in  Sumatra.  The  individuals  were  “  spread  over  a  space, 
perhaps  a  couple  of  yards  in  diameter,  on  the  stem,  leaves,  and 
branches  of  a  great  tree  which  had  fallen,  and  not  within  sight 

of  each  other ;  yet  the  tapping  was 
set  up  at  the  same  moment,  con¬ 
tinued  exactly  the  same  space  of 
time,  and  stopped  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant  ;  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
seconds  all  recommenced  at  the 
same  instant.  The  interval  was 
always  of  about  the  same  duration, 
though  I  did  not  time  it ; 
each  ant  did  not,  however,  beat 
synchronously  with  every  other 
in  the  congeries  nearest  to  me ; 
there  were  independent  tappings, 
so  that  a  sort  of  tune  was  played, 
each  congeries  dotting  out  its 
own  music,  yet  the  beginnings 
and  endings  of  the  musical  parties 
were  strictly  synchronous.” 

Mr.  Peal  has  also  recorded  that  an  ant— the  name  is  not 
mentioned,  hut  it  may  he  presumed  to  be  an  Assamese  species — 
makes  a  concerted  noise  loud  enough  to  he  heard  by  a  human 
being  at  twenty  or  thirty  feet  distance,  the  sound  being  produced 
by  each  ant  scraping  the  horny  apex  of  the  abdomen  three  times 
in  rapid  succession  on  the  dry,  crisp  leaves  of  which  the  nest  is 
usually  composed.  These  records  suggest  that  these  foliage-ants 
keep  up  a  connection  between  the  members  of  different  nests 
somewhat  after  the  same  fashion  as  do  so  many  of  the  terrestrial 
Camponotides.  Although  the  species  of  (Jamponotides  have  no 
special  organ  for  the  production  of  sound  in  the  position  in  which 
one  is  found  in  Myrmieides  and  Ponerides,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  aide  to  produce  a  sound  by  rubbing  together  other  parts 
of  the  abdomen. 


Fig.  65. — PolyrhacJUs  pantlurus, 
worker.  Singapore. 
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Sub-Fam.  2.  Dolichoderides.— Ifi n d  hod//  furnished  with  hut 
one  conxtrwtio'ii  so  that  only  a.  single  ,sr ale  or  node  is  formed  ; 
tiling  rudimentary  ;  the  poison-sac  without  cushion. 

The  Dolichoderides  are  similar  to  (Jan  rpo  no  tides  in  appearance, 
and  are  distinguished  eh  idly  by  the  structure  of  the  sting  and  the 
poison  apparatus.  To  this  we  may  add  that  Fond  also  considers 
the  gizzard  to  he  different  in  the  two  sub-families,  there  being  no 
visible  calyx  in  the,  Dolichoderides,  while,  this  part  is  largely 
developed  in  the  (Jamponotides.  This  is  one  of  the  least  extensive 
of  the  sub-families  of  ants,  not  more  than  150  speeies  being 
yet  discovered.  Comparatively  little  is 
known  of  the  natural  history  of  its* 
members,  only  a  very  small  number  of 
species  of  Dolichoderides  being  found  in 
Europe.  The  best  known  of  these  (and 
the  only  British  Doliehoderid)  is  Tapi- 
710 me  erratiemn,  a  little  ant  of  about  the 
size  of  Lasius  nig  or,  and  somewhat  similar 
in  appearance,  but  very  different  in  .its 
habits.  T.  ermtumm  does  not  cultivate 
or  appreciate  Aphides,  hut  is  chiefly 
carnivorous  in  its  tastes.  Our  knowledge 
of  it  is  due  to  Eorel,  who  has  noticed  that 
it  is  very  fond  of  attending  the  fights 
between  other  ants.  Here  it  plays  the 
part  of  an  interested  spectator,  and 
watching  its  opportunity  drags  off  the 
dead  body  of  one  of  the  combatants  in 
order  to  use  it  as  food.  Although  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  power  of  stinging,  this  Insect 
has  a  very  useful  means  of  defence  *’ia*  fHt— 7 'apmunut  enatm 
Ill  the  anal  glands  with  which  it  is  Uj, per  Hiilu  and  profile, 

provided  ;  these  secrete  a  fluid  having 

a  strong  characteristic  odour,  and  possessing  apparently  very 
noxious  qualities  when  applied  to  other  ants.  The,  Tapi- 
7107)1(1  has  no  power  of  ejecting  the  fluid  to  a  distance,  but  is 
very  skilful  in  placing  this  odorous  matter  on  tin*,  body  of  an 
opponent  by  touching  the  latter  with  the  tip  of  the,  abdomen  : 
on  this  being  done  its  adversary  is  usually  discomfited.  This 
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Insect*  is  subterranean  in  its  habits,  and  is  said  to  change  its 
abode  very  frequently.  T.  erraticum  occurs  somewhat  rarely  in 
Britain.  Bor  el  has  also  noted  the  habits  of  Liomeiopum  micro- 
cephalum,  another  small  European  species  of  Dolichoderides.  It 
is  a  tree-ant,  and  by  preference  adopts,  and  adapts  for  its  use,  the 
burrows  made  by  wood-boring  beetles.  It  forms  extremely  populous 
colonies  which  may  extend  over  several  large  trees,  the  inhabitants 
keeping  up  intercommunication  by  means  of  numerous  workers. 
No  less  than  twelve  mighty  oaks  were  found  to  be  thus  united 
into  a  colony  of  this  ant  in  one  of  the  Bulgarian  forests.  The 
species  is  very  warlike,  and  compensates  for  the  extreme  minute¬ 
ness  of  its  individuals  by  the  skilful  and  rapid  rushes  made  by 
combined  numbers  on  their  ant-foes  of  larger  size. 

Fritz  Muller  has  given  a  brief  account,  under  the  name  of 
the  Imbauba  ant,  of  a  Brazilian  arboreal  ant,  that  forms  small 
nests  in  the  interior  of  plants.  The  species  referred  to  is  no 
doubt  an  Azteca,  and  either  A.  instabilis,  or  A.  mulleri.  The  nests 
are  founded  by  fertilised  females  which  may  frequently  be  found 
in  the  cells  on  young  Cecropia  plants.  Each  internode,  he  says, 
has  on  the  outside,  near  its  upper  part,  a  small  pit  where  the  wall 
is  much  thinner,  and  in  this  the  female  makes  a  hole  by  which 
she  'enters.  Soon  afterwards  the  hole  is  completely  closed  by  a 
luxuriant  excrescence  from  its  margins,  and  it  remains  thus  closed 
until  about  a  dozen  workers  have  developed  from  the  eggs  of 
the  female,  when  the  hole  is  opened  anew  from  within  by  the 
workers.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  larvae  of  these  ants  are 
devoured  by  the  grubs  of  a  parasite  of  the  family  Chalcididae. 
This  Insect  is  thought  to  protect  the  plant  from  the  attacks  of 
leaf-cutting  ants  of  the  genus  Atta. 

We  may  here  briefly  remark  that  much  has  been  written 
about  the  benefits  conferred  on  plants  by  the  protection  given  to 
them  in  various  ways  by  ants :  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  critical  view  of  the  subject  will  not  support  the  idea  of 
the  association  being  of  supreme  importance  to  the  trees.1 

Sub-Fam.  2.  Myrmicides. — Pedicel  of  abdomen  formed  of  two 
well-marlced  nodes  (knot-like  segments).  Sting  present  ( absent 
in  the  Cryptocerini  and  Attini).  (It  should  be  noted  that  the 

1  See  von  Ihering,  Berlin,  cnt.  Zcitschr.  xxxix.  1894,  p.  364  ;  and  Forel,  Ann . 
Soe.  ent.  Bclyiqtw,  xl.  1896,  p.  170. 
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‘workers  of  Ike  genera.  Eeiton  and  Aenictus  of  ike  sub- family 
Dor  glides  have ,  like  the  Myrmioides,  two  nodes  in  the  pedicel.) 


This  sub-family  consists  of  about  1000  species,  and  includes 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  but,  as  they  are 
most  of  them  of  small  size,  they  are  less 
known  than  the  Camponotides,  and  much 
less  attention  has  been  paid  to  their 
habits  and  intelligence.  Forel,  until  re¬ 
cently,  adopted  four  groups :  Myrmieini, 

Attini,  rseudomyrmini  and  Cryptocerini ; 
but  he  is  now  disposed  to  increase  this 
number  to  eight.1  They  are  distinguished 
by  differences  in  the  clypeus,  and  in  the 
form  of  the  head ;  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  characters  by  which  the  groups 
are  defined  are  not  in  all  cases  fully 
applicable  to  the  males.  The  Crypto- 
rini  are  in  external  structure  the  most  highly  modified  of 
optera,  if  not  of  all  the  tribes  of  Insecta. 
these  s»^pMiciNi  proper  are  defined  by  Forel  as  having  the 
the  Tetramff^  near  the  middle,  a  little '  behind  the  front,  of 
queen  a  creatuTP^k' he  bead,  which  has  carinae  on.  the  inner 
destroying  their  but  none  on  the  outer  sides,  of  the 

young  sisters ;  especiaJMjons  of  the  antennae ;  the  clypeus  ex¬ 
ant  than  the  Anergates ,  anP^een  the  antennae, 
intruder  if  it  were  disposed  ^genera  of  small  European  ants  of 
that  colonies  of  Tetramorium  coi^rmicini  display  some  most 
times  occur,  and  Wasmann  has  suj^nena.  This  is  especially 
gates  may  seek  out  one  of  these,  and  h^coxenus,  Anergates  and 


Fig.  67. — Pheidologeton  laho- 
rwsus,  large  and  small 
workers.  East  India. 


a  substitute,  may  be  accepted  by  the  facts  known  have,  how- 
plausible  hypothesis  has  still  to  be  verified  only  recently  dis- 
The  genus  Cardiocondyla  also  exhibit^ty  still  exists  as  to 
apterous,  worker-like  males,  while  in  one  sp&nrportant  points 
winged  male  is  also  known  to  exist.  ‘Htories. 

Tomognathus  sublaevis  is  a  little  Myrmicid  ant^t  the  little 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  where  its  habits  have  r&S  a  guest 
studied  by  Adlerz.  •  A  band  of  the  Tomognathus  attacVan°ther 
of  another  little  Myrmicid,  Leptothorax  acervorum,  and  §vjife, 
by  their  own  pertinacity  and  the  fears  of  the  Leptothorax  n. 
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was  declared  by  Nylander  and  Smith  to  be  its  male ;  it  was 
however  shown  some  years  ago  by  Andre  that  this  is  a  mistake, 
and  that  S.  westwoodi  is  really  the  male  of  another  ant  that 
had  till  then  been  called  Asemorhoptrum  lippulum.  This  correc¬ 
tion  left  the  workers  and  females  of  Pormiaoxeum s*  nitkhdvs 
destitute  of  a  male,  but  Adlerz  has  recently  discovered  that  the 
male  of  this  species  is  wingless  and  similar  to  the  worker,  the 
female  being  a  winged  Insect  as  usual.  It  is  very  curious  that 
the  characters  by  which  the  male  is  distinguished  from  the 
worker  should  vary  in  this  species  ;  but  according  to  Adlerz  this 
is  the  case,  individuals  intermediate  in  several  points  between 
the  males  and  workers  having  been  discovered.  This  pheno¬ 
menon  of  quite  wingless  males  in  species  where  the  female  is 
winged  is  most  exceptional,  and  is  extremely  rare  in  Insects ;  hut 
it  occurs,  as  we  shall  see,  in  one  or  two  other  Myrmicides.  Charles 

Darwin  made  the  very 
reaso  i  lable  suggest  i  on 
that  winged  males  mmr 
be  developed  occp^yg-'- 

ally  wall 

plienome'ole  by  which 
velT  Aely  closed  by  a 
v>  remains  thus  closed 
,jped  from  the  eggs  of 
.^tcnew  from  within  by  the 
r/>  the  larvae  of  these  ants  are 
>4site  of  the  family  Chalcididae. 
s^tlect  the  plant  from  the  attacks  of 
^  As  Alia. 

f'  remark  that  much  has  been  written 
F  .-'red  on  plants  by  the  protection  given  to 
Fia.  69.^Ane^/(/f.es  atmM'/]yy  ants  :  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose 

part  ot  hind  leg  broker  ✓  »  ,,  ..  L  l 

female,  after  easting  yy  ot  the  subject  will  not  support  the  idea  of 

Ing  of  supreme  importance  to  the  trees.1 

and  occurs  in  r/ 

the  female,  Myrmicides. — Pedicel  of  abdomen  formed  of  two 
but  there  ;  forked  nodes  {knot-like  segments).  Sting  present  {absent 
and  inc,v^  Cryptocerini  and  Attini).  {It  should  be  noted  that  the 
with 

See  von  Iliering,  Berlin,  cnt.  Zcitschr.  xxxix.  1894,  p.  304  ;  and  Forel,  Ann. 

Aoe.  ent.  Belgique ,  xl.  1896,  p.  170. 
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first  an  active  little  creature  with  wings,  but  after  these  arc  lost 
the  body  of  the  Insect  becomes  extremely  distended  as  shown  in 
Fig.  69,  C  ;  the  creature  is  in  this  state  entirely  helpless,  and  as 
there  are  no  workers,  the  Aner gates  is  completely  dependent,  for 
the  existence  of  itself  and  its  larvae,  on  the  friendly  o dices  of  the 
Tetramorimn  that  lives  witli  it.  The  mode  of  the  association 
of  these  two  Insects  is  at  present  both  unparalleled  and  inexplic¬ 
able,  for  only  workers  of  the  Tetramorimn  are  found  in  company 
with  the  and  5  Aner  gates ;  the  community,  in  fact,  consisting 
of  males  and  females  of  one  species  and  workers  of  another.  The 
nests  of  Anergates  are  so  rare  that  only  a  few  naturalists  have 
been  able  to  observe  them  (Schenk,  von  Hagens,  and  Forel  may 
be  specially  mentioned),  but  in  the  spots  where  they  occur, 
nests  of  the  Tetramorimn,  containing  all  the  forms  of  that  species, 
are  numerous,  and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  a  young  fertile 
female  of  the  Aner gates  may  leave  a  nest  in  which  it  was  born, 
enter  a  nest  of  the  Tetramorimn,  and,  destroying  the  queen  thereof, 
substitute  herself  in  the  place  of  the  victim  ;  but  if  this  be  really 
the  case,  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  the  Tetramorimn  must  also  be 
destroyed,  for  no  young  of  the  Tetramorimn  are  ever  found  in 
these  strange  associations.  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Tetramorimn  workers  should  be  willing  to  accept  as  their 
queen  a  creature  that  commenced  her  acquaintance  with  them  by 
destroying  their  own  queen  or  queens  and  a  number  of  their 
young  sisters ;  especially  as  the  Tetramiorimn  is  a  more  powerful 
ant  than  the  Anergates,  and  could,  readily  dispose  of  the  murderous 
intruder  if  it  were  disposed  to  do  so.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  colonies  of  Tetramorimn  completely  destitute  of  queens  some¬ 
times  occur,  and  Wasmann  has  suggested  that  the  female  Alter- 
gates  may  seek  out  one  of  these,  and  installing  herself  therein  as 
a  substitute,  may  be  accepted  by  the  orphaned  colony.  This 
plausible  hypothesis  has  still  to  be  verified. 

The  genus  Cardiocondyla  also  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of 
apterous,  worker-like  males,  while  in  one  species,  0.  emcryi,  a 
winged  male  is  also  known  to  exist. 

Tomognatlius  sublaevis  is  a  little  Myrmicid  ant,  found  rarely 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  where  its  habits  have  recently  been 
studied  by  Adlerz.  A  band  of  the  Tomognathus  attack  the  nest 
of  another  little  Myrmicid,  Leptotkorax  acervormn,  and  succeed 
by  their  own  pertinacity  and  the  fears  of  the  Leptothorax  in 
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obtaining  possession  of  it ;  the  legitimate  owners  disappear,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Tomognathus  in  possession  of  their  larvae  and  pupae ; 
these  complete  their  development  only  to  find  themselves  the 
slaves  of  Tomognathus.  The  subsequent  relations  of  the  two 
ants  are  friendly,  the  slaves  even  preventing  their  masters  from 
wandering  from  the  nest  when  they  wish  to  do  so.  If  an  estab¬ 
lished  mixed  community  of  this  nature  is  in  want  of  additional 
servitors,  the  Tomognathus  secure  a  supply  by  raids  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Amazon-ant,  bringing  hack  to  their  abode  ktrvae 
and  pupae  of  Leptothomx  to  be  developed  as  slaves.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  supposed  that  the  Tomognathus  continued  its  species  by 
perpetual  parthenogenesis  of  the  workers,  for  neither  males  nor 
females  could  be  found.  Adlerz  1  has,  however,  now  discovered  the 
sexual  individuals.  The  male  is  an  ordinary  winged  ant,  and  is 
so  like  that  sex  of  the  Leptothorax,  that  Adlerz  had  failed  to 
distinguish  the  two  before  he  reared  them.  The  females  are 
apterous,  and  in  fact  like  the  workers.  It  would  perhaps  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  workers  of  this  species  vary  greatly 
but  never  become  winged  ;  some  of  them  have  ocelli  and  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  thorax  more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  winged  females, 
though  none  have  been  found  with  wings.  Certain  of  these 
females  possess  a  receptaculum  seminis,  and  Adlerz  treats  this  as 
the  true  distinction  between  female  and  worker.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  the  female  of  Tomognathus  may  be  described  as  a 
worker -like  individual  possessing  a  receptaculum  seminis,  and 
having  more  or  less  of  the  external  structures  of  winged  females, 
though  never  being  actually  winged.  It  is  probable  that  other 
workers  reproduce  parthenogenetically.  The  males  of  this  species 
will  not  unite  with  females  from  the  same  nest,  thus  differing 
from  many  other  ants,  in  which  union  between  individuals  of  the 
same  nest  is  the  rule.  Finally,  to  complete  this  curious  history, 
we  should  remark  that  the  larvae  of  the  Tomognathus  are  so 
similar  to  those  of  the  Leptothorax  that  Adlerz  is  quite  unable  to 
distinguish  the  two. 

Strongylognathus  testaceus  and  S .  huleri  live  in  association  with 
Tetramorium  caespitum,  and  are  cared  for  by  these  latter  ants  ;  it 
is  notable  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  slave-making  Polyergus 
ruf  escens  the  mandibles  of  the  Strongylognathus  are  cylindrical 
and  pointed,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for  industrial  occupations. 

1  Bill.  Svenska  Ale.  xxi.  1896,  Afd.  iv.  No.  4. 
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S.  testaceus  is  a  weak  little  ant,  and  lives  in  small  numbers  in  the 
nests  with  T.  caespitum,  which  it  is  said  to  greatly  resemble  in 
appearance.  The  proportions  of  the  forms  of  the  two  species 
usually  associated  is  peculiar,  there  being  a  great  many  workers 
of  T.  caespiium  both  in  the  perfect  and  pupal  states,  and  also  all 
the  sexes  of  the  Strongylognalhus,  of  which,  however,  only  a  few 
are  workers.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  S.  testaceus  attacks 
and  pillages  the  nests  of  T.  caespiium  in  order  to  carry  off  worker 
pupae,  just  as-  Poly  erg  as  rufescens  does.  But  the  facts  that  S. 
testaceus  is  a  weaker  Insect  than  the  Tetramorium ,  and  that  only 
a  few  of  its  worker-caste  are  present  in  a  community  where  there 
are  many  workers  of  the  Tetramorium,  seem  to  negative  the  view 
that  the  latter  were  captured  by  the  former ;  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  associated  communities  of  these  two  species  are  started 
and  kept  up  is  still  therefore  in  need  of  explanation. 

StrongylognatJms  huheri  is  a  much  stronger  Insect  than  its 
congener,  S.  testaceus ,  and  Forel  has  witnessed  its  attack  on 
Tetramorium  caespiium.  Here  the  raid  is  made  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  of  Polycrgus  rufescens  on  Formica;  the  Tetramo- 
rium  is  attacked,  and  its  pupae  carried  off  to  the  abode  of  the 
a StrongylognatJms  to  serve  in  due  time  as  its  slaves.  The  man¬ 
dibles  of  /S'.  huheri ,  being  similar  in  form  to  those  of  Polycrgus 
rufescens ,  are  used  in  a  similar  manner. 

Although  T.  caespiium  is  common  enough  in  South-East  Eng¬ 
land,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the  guests  or  associates  we 
have  mentioned  in  connection  with  it  occur  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  most  variable  species,  and  is  distributed  over  a  large  part  of 
the  globe. 

Our  British  species  of  Myrmicides,  about  ten  in  number, 
all  belong  to  the  group  Myrmicini ;  none  of  them'  are  generally 
common  except  Myrmiea  rubra,  which  is  a  most  abundant  Insect, 
and  forms  numerous  races  that  have  been  considered  by  some 
entomologists  to  be  distinct  species ;  the  two  most  abundant  of 
these  races  are  M.  ruginoclis  and  M.  scabrinodis,  which  sometimes, 
at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  winged  individuals,  form  vast 
swarms. 

The  tiny  Monornorium  plmraonis  is  a  species  that  has 
been  introduced  into  Britain,  but  now  Occurs  in  houses  in 
certain  towns ;  it  sometimes  accumulates  on  provisions  in  such 
numbers  as  to  be  a  serious  nuisance.  Seventeen  thousand 
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individuals  weigh.  1  gramme,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  nest 
may  include  millions  of  specimens. 

The  genus  Aphaenog  aster1  and  its  immediate  allies  include  the 
harvesting  ants  of  Europe  and  North  America :  they  form  subter¬ 
ranean  nests  consisting  of  iso¬ 
lated  chambers  connected  by 
galleries ;  some  of  the  chambers 
are  used  as  store -houses  or 
granaries,  considerable  quantities 
of  corn,  grass,  and  other  seeds 
being  placed  in  them.  A. 
structor  and  A.  barharas  have 
been  observed  to  do  this  in 
Southern  Europe  by  Lesp&s, 
Moggridge,  and  others. 

In  the  deserts  about  Algeria 
and  Tunis  a  harvesting  ant, 
Aplumiog  aster  (Afessor)  aren- 
arius,  is  an  important  creature : 
its  subterranean  dwellings  are 
very  extensive,  and  are  placed 
at  a  depth  of  several  feet  from 
the  surface.  Entrance  to  these 
dwellings  is  obtained  by  small 
holes,  which  are  the  orifices  of 
galleries  many  feet  in  length : 

holes  are  surrounded  by 
pellets  of  sand  projecting  some¬ 
what  above  the  general  surface,  and  consequently  making  the 
places  conspicuous.  The  subterranean  works  occupy  an  area  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  square  yards  excavated  at  a  depth  of  three  to 
six  feet.  In  these  immense  nests  there  exists  a  form  of  worker, 
of  very  small  size,  that  never  comes  to  the  surface.2 

JPogonomyrmex  barbatus  and  other  species  have  been  observed 
to  do  harvesting  in  North  America.  After  the  workers  of  1\ 
barbatus  have  taken  the  seeds  into  the  nest  they  separate  the 
husks  and  carry  them  out,  depositing  them  on  a  heap  or  kitchen- 

1  Until  recently  this  genus  was  generally  known  as  Alta,  but  this  name  is  now 
applied  to  the  leaf-cutting  ants,  that  were  formerly  called  Oecodoma. 

2  Forel,  j Bull.  Soc.  Vaudoise,  xxx.  pp.  29-30,  1894. 


Fig.  70. — Aphamog aster  (Messor)  barbarus. 
Algeria.  A,  male ;  B,  winged  female  ; 

C,  large  worker  or  soldier ;  D,  small  the 
worker,  x  4. 
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midden,  formed  near  by.  M'Cook  lias  witnessed  and  described 
the  process  of  stripping  the  seeds. 

Certain  genera — e.g.  Aphaenog  aster,  Pheidolc — exhibit  great 
disparity  in  the  forms  of  the  workers,  some  of  which  are  of 
size  much  superior  to  the  others,  and  possess  disproportionately 
large  heads ;  these  large  individuals  are  found  in  the  same  nest 
as  the  smaller  forms.  All  the  intermediate  forms  may  frequently 
be  found,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  genus  A2>haenog  aster ;  but 
in  Pheidole  intermediates  are  of  the  utmost  rarity. 

The  genus  (Jr cmastog aster  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  the  hind  body  and  its  articulation,  which  give  the 
abdomen  the  appearance  of  being  put  011  upside  down.  This 
mode  of  articulation  may  allow  the  Insect  to  threaten  its  enemies 


Fig.  71. — Oremastogasler  tricolor,  worker.  A,  witli  abdomen  extended  ;  B,  uplifted. 


when  they  are  in  front  of  it ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Cremastogaster  possesses  an  effective  sting. 

ii.  The  group  Attini  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a 
carina  near  the  eye,  by  the  antennae  being  inserted  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  one  another,  by  the  clypeus  being  prolonged  back¬ 
wards  between  them ;  and  by  the  absence  of  a  sting.  The 
group  is  nob  represented  in  Europe,  but  in  Tropical  America  the 
ants  belonging  to  it  are  amongst  the  most  important  of  natural 
objects.  The  species  of  the  genus  Atta  (usually  styled  Oecodoma) 
are  the  formidable  leaf-cutting  ants  of  America.  They  occur  in 
enormous  colonies  in  certain  places,  and  will  in  a  short  time 
completely  strip  a  tree  of  its  leaves.  As  they  appear  to  prefer 
trees  of  a  useful  kind,  especially  those  planted  by  man,  their 
ravages  are  often  of  the  most  serious  nature.  The  natives, 
feeling  it  hopeless  to  contend  with  these  Insect  hordes,  only  too 
frequently  abandon  all  attempts  to  cultivate  the  trees  and 
vegetables  the  Insects  are  fond  of.  Both  Bates  and  Belt  have 
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given  accounts  of  some  points  in  the  economy'  of  those  ants. 
They  are  amongst  the  largest  of  the  Formicidae,  the  females  in 
some  cases  measuring  about  two  and  a  half  inches  across  their 
expanded  wings ;  the  males  are  much  smaller,  but  arc  less  dis¬ 
similar  to  their  partners  than  is  usual  among  ants.  The  workers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  so  extremely  different,  that  no  one  would 
suppose  them  to  be  at  all  related  to  the  males  and  females  (see 
vol.  y.  Fig.  339). 

The  mode  of  operation  of  these  ants  is  to  form  paths  from 
their  formicary  extending  for  a  considerable  distance  in  various 
directions,  so  that  they  have  a  ready  access  to  any  spot  in  a 
district  of  considerable  extent;  when  a  tree  or  hush  is  found 
bearing  leaves  suitable  for  their  purposes,  the  worker  ants  ascend 
it  in  large  numbers  and  cut  up  the  leaves  hy  hiking  out  of  them 
pieces  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  a  small  coin  ;  these  pieces  an* 
then  carried  hack  in  the  jaws  of  the  ants  to  their  nests ;  tin*,  ant- 
paths  are  therefore  constantly  traversed  by  bands  of  little  creatures 
carrying  burdens  homewards,  or  hurrying  outwards  in  search  of 
suitable  trees. 

The  formicaries  are  of  considerable  size,  and  are  described 
as  consisting  of  low  mounds  of  bare  earth  of  considerable  extent. 
Bates  speaks  of  as  great  a  circumference  as  forty  yards ;  these 
accumulations  of  earth  have  frequently  an  appearance  <li  fferent 
from  the  adjoining  soil,  owing  to  their  being  formed  of  subsoil 
brought  up  from  below ;  they  are  kept  bare  by  the  ants  con¬ 
stantly  bringing  to  and  depositing  on  the  surface  fresh  material 
resulting  from  their  subterranean  excavations.  The  true  abodes, 
beneath  the  earth,  are  of  greater  extent  than  the  mounds  them¬ 
selves,  and  extend  to  a  considerable  depth ;  they  consist  of 
chambers  connected  hy  galleries. 

The"  leaf  -  cutting  ants  extend  their  range  to  Xorth 
America,  and  M'Cook  has  recently  called  attention  to  a  ruse 
there  in  which  A.  jermns  made  an  underground  route  at  an 
average  depth  of  18  inches,  and  at  an  occasional  depth  of  G 
feet,  extending  448  feet  entirely  beneath  the  earth,  after  which 
it  was  continued  for  185  feet  to  reach  a  tree  which  the  ants  were 
engaged  in  defoliating.  This  route, extending  altogether  to  a  length 
of  more  than  600  feet,  presented  only  a  very  slight  deviation 
from  a  straight  line  drawn  between  the  point  of  departure  and 
the  object  to  be  attained.  By  what  sense  this  ant  was  enabled 
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to  make  a  subterranean  tunnel  in  a  straight  line  to  a  desired 
object  situated  at  so  great  a  distance,  we  know  not. 

The  use  the  leaf-cutting  ants  make  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  material  they  gather  was  for  long  a  subject  of  debate,  and  has 
only  recently  been  ascertained  by  the  observations  of  Mdller. 
After  being  carried  to  the  nest  the  pieces  of  leaves  are  cut  into 
small  fragments  by  another  set  of  workers  and  formed  into  balls, 
which  are  packed  in  various  parts  of  the  nest,  and  amongst 
which  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus — Rozi tes  gongylojphora — ramifies. 
This  fungus  the  ants  cultivate  in  the  most  skilful  manner : 
they  manage  to  keep  it  clear  from  mouldiness  and  bacterial 
agents,  and  to  make  it  produce  a  modified  form  of  growth  in 
the  shape  of  little  white  masses,  each  one  formed  by  an  agglomera¬ 
tion  of  swellings  of  the  mycelium.  These  form  the  chief  food  of 
the  colony.  Midler  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  results 
were  due  to  a  true  cultivation  on  the  part  of  .the  ants :  when 
they  were  taken  away  from  the  nests,  the  mycelium  produced 
two  kinds  of  conidia  instead  of  the  ant-food. 

Many  details  of  the  economy  of  these  leaf-cutting  ants  are 
still  very  imperfectly  known.  The  large-headed  forms,  called 
soldiers,  have  been  the  subject  of  contradictory  statements ; 
Bates  having  concluded  . from  his  own  observations  that  they 
are  harmless,  while  Mr.  J.  H.  Hart  assures  us  that  they  are  very 
fierce  and  vindictive,  and  inflict  very  serious  wounds  by  biting 
(the  Attini  do  not  sting).  We  anticipate  that  the  observations 
of  both  these  naturalists  will  prove  to  be  substantially  correct, 
and  that  the  differences  in  habits  will  be  found  to  be  owing  to 
distinctions  in  the  conditions  of  the.  community.  In  connection 
witli  this  point  we  may  remark  that  the  function  of  the  ex¬ 
cessively  large  heads  of  certain  kinds  of  soldier-ants  is  still 
obscure.  In  the  East  Indian  Pheidologeton  diverms  the  big 
soldiers  are  quite  one  hundred  times  as  large  as  the  smaller 
workers.  As  these  latter  bite  viciously  it  would  naturally  be 
supposed  that  their  gigantic  confreres  with  enormous  heads  would 
be  warriors  of  a  most  formidable  nature  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  giants  are  unable  to  bite  even  when  they  try  to  do  so. 
Aitken  has  somewhere  suggested  that  these  enormous  individuals 
play  the  part  of  state  elephants ;  and  we  have  been  informed  by 
Colonel  Bingham  that  the  small  ants  may  frequently  be  seen 
riding  in  numbers  on  their  unwieldy  fellows.  We  anticipate 
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however,  that  some  other  function  will  be  found  to  exist  for 
these  forms  with  enormous  heads.  An  examination  of  their 
organs  of  sense  and  of  voice  is  very  desirable. 

Details  of  the  modes  in  which  the  great  communities  of  the 
leaf- cutting  Attidae  are  maintained,  are  still  wanting-  The 
females  do  not,  •  we  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Hart,  possess 
any  considerable  powers  of  aftergrowth,  so  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  them  to  be  unusually  prolific.  At  certain  seasons 
great  swarms  of  winged  individuals  are  produced,  and  after 
leaving  the  nests  pair  in  the  manner  of  our  European  Mijrmiat. 
Possibly  the  females  may,  after  losing  their  wings,  again  enter 
the  large  communities.  Ton  Ihering  states  that  the  workers  of 
Attci  hmcli  are  fertile. 

iii.  The  group  PsetjdomyrmijNI  includes  the  genera  Tscurfo- 
nnjrnia  and  Sima,  which  are  by  some  entomologists  treated  as 
but  a  single  genus.  The  antennae  are  inserted  near  together  on  the 
front  of  the  head;  there  is  no  carina  on  the  head  external'  to 
their  insertion,  and  the  elypeus  does  not  extend  forwards  between 
them.  The  Insects  are  usually  of  elongate  form,  possess  u  sting, 
and  have  a  naked  pupa.  The  group  occurs  in  hot Ii  hemispheres, 
but  is  exclusively  exotic,  and  but  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of 
its  members.  Torel  has  recently  observed  that  numerous  species 
live  inside  dried  steins  of  grass  or  in  hollow  twigs,  ami  are 
beautifully  adapted  for  this  mode  of  life  by  their  elongate  form, 
some  of  them  being  as  slender  as  needles.  Some  interesting 
observations  have  been  made  in  Nicaragua  by  Belt  on  Psemlo- 
myrma  bicolor  and  its  relations  with  an  acacia-tree,  in  the  thoniH 
of  which  it  lives.  The  acacia  in  question  is  called  the  bullVliorn 
thorn,  because  the  branches  and  trunk  arc  armed  with  strong 
curved  spines,  set  in  pairs,  and  much  resembling  the  horns  of 
the  quadruped  whose  name  they  bear.  The  ant  takes  possession 
of  a  thorn  by  boring  a  small  hole  near  the  distal  extremity,  and 
forms  its  nest  inside.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  provided 
with  glands  that  secrete  a  honey-like  fluid,  which  it  appears 
forms  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  subsistence  of  the  ant.  Bedt 
considers  that  the  presence  of  the  ant  is  beneficial  to  the  acacia; 
he  supposes  that  the  ants  assume  the  rights  of  proprietors,  and  will 
not  allow  caterpillars  or  leaf-cutting  ants  to  meddle  with  their 
property ;  the  leaves  are,  he  thinks,  so  preserved  to  the  benefit 
of  the  tree. 
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"Rothney  has  given  some  particulars  of  the  hahits  of  Sima 
rufo-niyra ,  an  ant  of  this  group  that  appears  to  he  not  uncommon 


Fig.  72. — Sima  rufo-niyra  and 
its  associates.  A,  winged 
female  ;  B,  worker,  of  the 
ant ;  C,  Rhiuopsis  ntji- 
cornis,  a  fossorial  wasp  of 
the  sub- family  Avipuli- 
dd.es  ;  D,  a  spider,  Saiticus 
sp,  The  coloration  is  ex¬ 
tremely  similar  in  all  these 
creatures. 


near  Calcutta,  where  it  lives  on  the  trunks  of  trees  in  company 
with  a  spider  and  a  wasp  that  greatly  resemble  it  in  form  and 
in  colour.  The  three  creatures  seem  to  associate  together 
on  amicable  terms ;  indeed  the  wasp  and  the  ant  occasionally 
indulge  in  wrestling  matches  without  doing 
one  another  any  serious  harm.  In  connection 
with  this  fact  we  may  observe  that  other 
species  of  ants  have  been  observed  to  indulge 
in  sports  and  feats  of  agility. 

S.  leviceps,  an  Australian  species  of  this 
genus,  is  furnished  with  a  stridulating  file 
that  has  the  appearance  of  being  constructed 
so  as  to  produce  two  very  different  kinds  of  Fig.  73.— Stridulating  file 

1  of  Sima  levieem. 

sounds. 

iv.  The  Cryptocerini  are  distinguished,  from  other  ants  by  their 
antennae  being  inserted  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  where  they  are 
placed  between  ridges  or  in  a  groove  into  which  they  can  be 
withdrawn  ;  when  in  some  cases  they  are  entirely  concealed. 
These  ants  assume  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  forms,  some  of  which 
look  almost  as  if  they  were  the  results  of  an  extravagant  imagin¬ 
ation.  The  skeleton  is  usually  much  harder  than  it  is  in  other 
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ants;  the  abdomen  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  very  large  seg¬ 
ment,  there  being,  however,  three  others  visible  at  its  extremity  ; 
these  segments  can  be  only  slightly  protruded,  and  the  ants  have 
no  power  of  stinging.  They  are  probably  most  of  them  arboreal 
in  their  habits.  Nearly  all  of  the  known  forms  are  exotic. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Bates  the  species  of  the  genus 

Cryptoceras  in  the  Amazons  Valley 
may  frequently  be  observed  in  dry 
open  places  on  low  trees  and  bushes, 
or  running  on  branches  of  newly  felled 
trees ;  they  also  visit  flowers  abund¬ 
antly.  The  species  generally  are 
wood-borers,  usually  perforating  the 
dead  branches  of  trees.  0.  atratus  has 
been  observed  to  construct  its  nests 
in  the  dead,  suspended  brandies  of 
woody  climbers ;  a  number  of  neatly 
The^com-  (Wlled  holes  are  all  that  can  be  seen 

pressed  first  joint  of  the  hind  externally  ;  but,  inside,  the  wood  is 
foot  is  shown  at  a  and  b  in  «  i  ^  ^ 

different  positions.  freely  perforated  with  intercommuni¬ 

cating  galleries.  Each  community 
appears  to  ’consist  of  a  single  female  and  two  kinds  of  workers; 
the  latter  in  some  species  are  quite  unlike  each  other,  differing 
in  the  form  of  the  head,  and  in  the  armature  of  the  thorax  and 
nodes  of  the  peduncle.  The  species  of  Gryptocerus  appear  to  he 
omnivorous,  and  are  frequently  attracted  hy  the  excrement  of  birds. 
The  pupae  are  not  enclosed  in  a  cocoon.  In  the  South  of  Europe 
two  very  minute  ants,  of  the  genera  Strumigenys  and  Epitritu, h, 
belonging  to  this  family,  are  met  with  under  very  large  stones 
partly  embedded  in  the  earth.  They  are  of  the  greatest  rarity. 

Sub-fam.  4.  Ponerides.  — Hind  body  dong  at  e,  furnish  eel  with  one 
node  at  the  base,  and  having  also  great  capacity  of  w  ovement 
between  the  first  and  second  segments,  between  which  there  is 
usually  a  slight  constriction.  Sting  well  developed. 


-  Cyrjntocerus 
Amazons. 


This  sub-family  includes  numerous  genera  and  about  400 
species.  The  Ponerides  have  an  elongate  hind-body  ;  the  second 
segment  behind  the  node  is  capable  of  great  movement  in  and  out 
of  the  preceding  segment,  and  for  this  purpose  is  furnished  with 
a  basal  portion  slightly  more  slender  than  the  apical  part ;  this 
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basal  part  is  usually  concealed  within  the  more  anterior  segment, 
the  hind  margin  of  which  embraces  it  very  closely.  Oil  the 
middle  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  this  articulation  there  is  usually 
placed  a  stridulating  organ,  consisting  of  an  elongate  band  or 
patch  of  very  fine  lines ;  this  gives  out  a  sound  when  the  second 
segment  is  moved  in  and  out  of  the  first  at  a  time  when  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  latter  is  slightly  depressed. 

We  follow  Forel  in  including  the  Australian  bull-dog  ants — 
Myrmecia — in  Ponerides,  as  well  as  the  Qdontomaehi.  The 
former  have,  however,  a  definite  pedicel,  consisting  of  two  nodes 
(Fig.  76).  In  the  Odontornachi  the  mandibles  are  approximate 
at  their  bases,  being  inserted  on  the  middle  of  the  front  cif  the 
head  (Fig.  77). 

.  This  sub-family  includes  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
and  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Extremely  little  is 
known  as  to  the  habits,  but  the  true  Ponerides  do  not,  so 
far  as  is  known,  occur  in  large  communities,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  are  destitute  of  the  powers  of  combined 
action  that  are  so  remarkable  in  the  Camponotides,  and  in  some 
of  the  Myrmieides  and  Dorylides.  Most  of  the  speciOs  that 
have  been  described  are  known  by  only  one  sex,  so  that  very 
little  knowledge  exists  as  Ho  the  sexual  distinctions ;  but  from 
the  little  that  is  known  it  would  appear  that  the  three  sexual 
forms  are  not  so  differentiated  as  they  are  in  most  of  the  Cam- 
pono tides  and  Myrmieides. 

The  sp>ecies  of  the  genus  Zeptogenys  are  believed  by  Emery 
and  Forel  to  possess  an 
apterous  female.  Mr. 

Perkins  lias  observed  that 
the  .Hawaiian  L.  f alcigem 
has  workers  with  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  sting,  but 
no  true  female.  Males  of 
this  species  are,  however, 
abundant.  Wroughton 
has  recently  discovered 
that  one  member'  of  this 

„  m  Fin.  75. — Dirmponera  gmndis,  worker.  Amazons. 

germs  is  of  lermito- 

phagous  habits,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  L.falcigera.  Dino- 
jponerct  grandis  (Fig.  75)  is  the  largest  of  the  Ponerides,  its 
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workers  attaining  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length.  This  Insect, 
according  to  Bates,  marches  in  single  file  in  the  thickets  at  Bara ; 
its  colonies  consist  of  a  small  number  of  individuals,  and  are 
established  at  the  roots  of  slender  trees.  The  effects  of  its 
powerful  sting  are  not  so  serious  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the 
smaller  ants. 

In  Britain  we  have  only  two  representatives  of  the  sub-family, 
viz.  Ponerct  contractu,  a  small  ant  of  dirty-yellow  colour,  found 
rarely  in  the  Southern  counties,  living  in  moss  or  under  stones. 
Its  colonies  consist  of  only  a  few  individuals ;  Forel  giving  fifty 
as  the  highest  number  he  has  observed.  The  second  species,  P. 
pundatissima ,  presents  the  almost  unique  peculiarity  of  possess¬ 
ing  two  forms  of  the  male  sex,  one  of  them  resend  ding  the 
worker  in  most  of  its  peculiarities,  and  in  being  destitute  of 
wings,  while  the  other  is  winged,  as  is  usual  in  male  ants.  In 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent  another  species  of  Ponera,  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  having  an  apterous  and  worker-like  male,  and  was  named 
by  Forel  P.  crgatanclria.1  The  discovery  of  this  form  has  led 
him  to  express  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Ponera  pundatissima 
has  two  forms  of  males ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  really  is 
so,  the  ergatoid  males  being  produced  under  somewhat  different 
circumstances  from  the  normal  males.  We  have  already  said 
that  Carcliocondyla  and  a  few  other  Myrmicides  exhibit  an 
analogous  peculiarity. 

The  genus  Myrmecia  is  confined  to  the  Australian  continent 
and  Tasmania,  and  includes  a  considerable  number  of  species  of 
large  and  moderate-sized  ants,  the  classification  of  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  difference  of  opinion.  This  lias  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  nodes  of  the  abdominal  pedicel  are  more  similar 
to  those  existing  in  the  Myrmicides  than  to  those  of  the  typical 
Ponerides.  There  are,  however,  some  American  members  of  the 
latter  sub-family  (Paraponera  clavata,  e.g.)  that  differ  but  little 
in  this  point  from  Myrmecia ,  and,  moreover,  the  pupae  of  Myr¬ 
mecia  are  enclosed  in  a  cocoon,,  while  in  the  Myrmicides  they 
are  usually  naked.  On  the  other  hand  the  nests  are,  it  appears, 
very  large  and  populous,  more  like  what  exists  in  the  Myrmi- 
cides ;  there  is  no  true  stridulating  organ  on  the  first  abdominal 
segment.  The  genus  is  therefore  one  of  those  interesting 
anomalies  that  form  so  large'  a  proportion  of  the  Australian 
1  Tr.  ent.  Soc.  London,  1893,  pp.  365-467. 
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Fig.  7 6.  — Myrmeciapi/riformis. 
Australia.  Female  after 
casting  wings. 


fauna,  and  will  probably  be  ultimately  treated  as  a  distinct  sub¬ 
family.  There  are  about  thirty  species. 

The  ants  of  this  genus  are  well  known  to  the  residents 
Australia,  where  they  are  called  “  bull¬ 
dog  ants.”  They  form  large  mounds  of 
earth  for  their  nests.  The  workers,  and 
females  (Fig.  7G)  are  much  alike  except 
during  the  period  when  the  latter  are 
still  carrying  their  wings.  The  males, 
however,  differ  considerably,  being  of 
more  slender  form,  and  possessing  only 
insignificant  mandibles,  and  straight 
antennae  with  a  quite  short  basal  joint. 

Forel  considers  Myrmecict  to  be  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  ants;  the 
hills  are  said  to  be  sometimes  five  feet 
high,  and  the  colonies  are  immense  in 
numbers,  while  the  Insect  is  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  and  armed  with  a  very  powerful  sting,  the  use 
of  which  on  the  human  body  is  said  to  give  rise  in  some  cases 
to  serious  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  the  sting  of  Myrmecict  has  only  very 
evanescent  sequelae ;  it  is  also  said  that  the  ant-hills  have  only 
a  slight  elevation,  so  that  probably  both  these  points  differ 
according  to  the  species.  It  appears  from  a  communication  of 
Miss  ►Shepherd’s  that  the  formidable  Myrmecict  forjicatcc  has  its 
larvae  destroyed  by  a  parasitic  Hymenopteron  (Eitcharis  myr- 
meciae)  of  brilliant  colour  and  considerable  size,  so  that  we  have 
the  curious  fact  of  the  hordes  of  this  most  formidably  armed  ant, 
which  possesses  also  large  eyes,  falling  a  victim  to  a  brilliant  and 
very  conspicuous  Insect.  Particulars  of  this  case  of  parasitic  attack 
are  still  wanting.  There  are  other  cases  known  of  the  larvae  of 
ants  being  destroyed  by  parasitic  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera,  but 
in  none  of  them  have  any  sufficient  observations  been  made  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  attack  is  made.  Lowne  says  that  M.  gulosa 
itself  attacks  large  beetles  of  the  genus  Anojplognathus  and  buries 
them  ;  and  he  also  adds  the  very  curious  statement  that  M.  nigro- 
cineta,  when  running,  is  able  to  take  leaps  of  a  foot  in  length. 

The  Odontomachi  were  formerly  considered  a  distinct  sub¬ 
family,  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  mandibles  (Fig.  77). 
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Many  of  the  Ponericles  have  elongate  mandibles,  but  they  are 
inserted  at  the  sides  of  the  front  of  the  head,  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  front.  These  organs  in  some  species  of  Odontomachi 
serve  as  levers,  by  aid  of  which  the  Insect  can  execute  considerable 
leaps.  In  only  a  few  species  are  the  males  known  ;  Mayr  and 
Eorel  state  that  they  are  destitute  of  the  peculiar  mandibles 
characteristic  of  the  worker. 

The  unique  European  representative  of  the  Odontomachi, 
Anochetus  ghiliani,  occurs  in  Andalusia.  Hear  Tangier  Mr. 
George  Lewis  found  it  to  be  not  uncommon ;  but  the  sexes  are 

not  known,  and  it  even  appears  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  there  exists  any  well- 
marked  division  between  workers  and 
female.  Lewis  observed,  among  the 
ordinary  forms,  individuals  with  longer 
bodies,  usually  one  in  a  nest,  and  he 
supposed  these  to  be  females ;  Saun¬ 
ders,  on  examining  these  examples, 
found  them  to  possess  distinct  ocelli, 
and  therefore  agreed  with  Lewis  as  to 
their  being  the  female  sex.  Dr.  Emery 
subsequently  examined  these  same 
Fia  specimens,  and  took  what  is  scarcely 

a  different  view,  viz.  that  they  are  not 
females  but  an  intermediate  form ;  and  he  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  “  the  true  female  may  not  exist.”  The  male  of 
Anochetus  is  not  known.  The  female  of  A.  mayri,  a  Neotropical 
species,  has  rudimentary  wings. 

Sub-fam.  5.  Dorylides. — Clypeus  extremely  small,  the  antennae 
inserted  rery  near  the  front  margin  of  the  head .  Hind 
body  usually  elongate  and  subeylindrieal,  with  an  imperfect 
pedicel  formed  by  the  constriction  of  the  back  of  the  first 
segment,  but  occasionally  there  are  two  nodes  in  the  workers. 
Distinctions  between  the  two  sexes,  and  between  the  workers 
and  sexed  forms,  enormous,  the  queens  truly  wingless.  The. 
females  and  workers  usually  blind,  or  at  any  rate  destitute  of 
facetted  eyes.  {In  JEcitonini  the  antennae  are  not  inserted 
quite  at  the  front  of  the  head,  and  there  are  tivo  nodes  in  the 
pedicel.) 
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We  have  reserved  to  the  end  of  the  ants  the  consideration  of 
the  two  groups  Dorylides  and  Amblyoponides,  recent  investigations 
having  rendered  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  they  can  be 
maintained  as  distinct  from  Ponerides.  The  chief  character  of 
the  Dorylides  is  that  the  males  are  much  less  ant-like  in  form 
than  they  are  in  the  other  groups,  and  that  the  distinction 
between  the  females  and  workers  are  enormous.  The  little  that 
is  known  as  to  the  males  and  females  of  this  group  suggests 
the  view  that  these  sexes  may  offer  sufficient  reason  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  Dorylides  as  a  group  distinct  from  the  other  ants ;  but 
it  must  he  admitted  that  it  is  very  difficult  to’  find  satisfactory 
characters  to  distinguish  the  workers  of  the  Dorylides  i,n  some 
cases  from  the  Ponerides,  in  others  (Eeiton)  from  the  Myrmicides.1 

The  Dorylides  are  of  great  interest,  for  they  exhibit  the  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon  of  a  nomadic 
social  life,  accompanied  by  im¬ 
perfect  sight  in  the  wanderers. 

The  sub-family  includes  two 
apparently  distinct  groups : 

(1)  the  Ecitonini,  peculiar  to 
the  New  World,  and  having 
a  close  relationship  with  the 
Myrmicides  ;  and  (2)  the 
Dorylini  existing  chiefly  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  and 
related  closely  by  its  workers 
to  the  Ponerides  and  Ambly- 
oponides.  (i.)  The  Ecitonini 
consist  of  the  species  of  the 
genus  Eciton,  the  wandering 
ants  of  America,  and  of  Lahi- 
dus,  which  there  is  now  good 
reason  for  believing  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  males  of  Eciton. 

The  female  is  still  uncertain.  The  Eciton  are  nomad  ants 
having  no.  fixed  abode,  but  wandering  .  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  prey,  and  forming  temporary  resting  -  places.  The 

1  For  a  valuable  revision  of  Borylus  and  its  allies  see  Emery,  Zool.  Jahrb.  Syst. 
viii.  1895,  pp.  685,  etc.  We,  however,  doubt  the  wisdom  of  extending  the  sub¬ 
family  so  as  to  include  Cerapachys,  Parasyscia,  etc. 


Fkj.  78. — Various  forms  of  worker  of  Eaton 
Juimatum.  Guatemala. 
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species  are  rather  numerous,  and  the  habits  of  several  have  been 
described  by  Bates,  who,  however,  was  not  acquainted  witli  some 
of  the  most  peculiar  features  in  their  biology,  these  having  been 
since  revealed  by  Belt  and  W.  Muller. 

These  ants  are  predaceous  in  their  habits,  and  some  of  the 
species  travel  in  vast  hordes ;  they  occasionally  enter  houses  and 
clear  them  of  much  of  the  vermin  with  which  they  may  be 
infested.  They  have  no  facetted  eyes,  some  of  the  forms  being 
quite  blind,  while  others  have  a  pair  of  peculiar  lenses  in  the 
position  normally  occupied  by  the  compound  eyes.  Usually 
there  are  two  castes  of  the  workers,  and  in  some  species  these  are 
very  different  from  one  another,  the  mandibles  being  in  the 
larger  form  very  elongate,  cylindrical  and  unfit  for  industrial 
purposes,  while  the  individuals  of  the  smaller  caste  have  the 
outer  jaws  shorter,  with  their  edges  apposed  and  coadapted :  in 
other  species  individuals  with  mandibles  differentiated  from  the 
normal  form  do  not  exist.  The  nomad  habits  of  these  ants  were 
described  by  Bates,  but  the  detection  of  their  temporary  resting- 
places  was  reserved  for  Belt,  who  found  that,  after  their  plundering 
raids,  they  retired  to  a  place  of  concealment,  and  there  clustered 
together  in  a  compact  mass  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  Belt  says : 
“  They  make  their  temporary  habitations  in  hollow  trees  and 
sometimes  underneath  large  fallen  trunks  that  offer  suitable 
hollows.  A  nest  that  I  came  across  in  the  latter  situation  was 
open  at  one  side.  The  ants  were  clustered  together  in  a  dense 
mass,  like  a  great  swarm  of  bees,  hanging”  from  the  roof,  but 
reaching  to  the  ground  below.  Their  innumerable  long  legs 
looked  like  brown  threads  binding  together  the  mass,  which 
must  have  been  at  least  a  cubic  yard  in  bulk,  and  contained 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals,  although  many  columns 
were  outside,  some  bringing  in  the  pupae  of  ants,  others  the  legs 
and  dissected  bodies  of  various  Insects.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
in  this  living  nest  tubular  passages  leading  down  to  the  centre 
of  the  mass,  kept  open,  just  as  if  it  had  been  formed  of  inorganic 
materials.  Down  these  holes  the  ants  who  were  bringing  in 
booty  passed  with  their  prey.  I  thrust  a  long  stick  down  to 
the  centre  of  the  cluster  and  brought  out  clinging  to  it  many 
ants  holding  larvae  and  pupae.” 

Turning  now  to  the  labidus  question :  many  American 
species  of  this  genus  have  long  been  known,  though  all  of  them 
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by  the  male  sex  only.  The  discoveries  (to  be  subsequently 
alluded  to)  made  in  the  Old  World  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
driver  ants  and  Dorylus  raised  a  suspicion  that  Labitlus  might 
be  the  male  of  Uciton,  the  distinctions  in  the  two  cases  being 
very  analogous :  this  conjecture  has  been  almost  proved  to  be 
correct  by  the  recent  observations  of  Hetschko  and  W.  Muller. 
The  latter,  who  observed  the.  temporary  nests  of  Uciton  hamatum, 
confirms  Belt’s  statements  as  to  the  ants  hanging  together  in 
clumps,  like  swarms  of  bees ;  he  also  states  that  the  change  from 
one  temporary  abode  to  another  takes  place  at  night,  though,  as 
is  well  known,  the  hunting  forays  of  this  ant  are  carried  on  in 
the  daytime.  The  periods  of  migration  appear  to  be  determined 
by  the  time  at  which  all  the  larvae  have  assumed  the  pupal 
state,  this  at  any  rate  being  the  time  chosen  in  the  case  observed 
by  Midler.  This  naturalist  1  lagged  a  part  of  one  of  the  nests 
by  the  aid  of  ether,  and  found  the  larger  portion  to  consist  of 
pupae ;  there  were  also  some  larvae  and  eggs ;  a  specimen  of 
LaVulus  {Jj.  burchdli)  was  also  found  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Uciton- workers ;  and  myrmeeophilous  Coleoptera  were  discovered. 
The  pupae  are  enclosed  in  cocoons.  Persistent  search  failed  to 
reveal  any  female,  but  the  examination  was  made  under  great 
difficulties.  Miiller  also  states  that  the  earliest  pupated  larvae 
yield  soldiers,  the  latest  the  smallest  forms  of  workers.  From 
observations  made  by  Forel  on  a  pupa,  it  seems  probable  that 
a  wingless  form  of  male  may  be  found  to  exist.  If  there¬ 
fore,  as  appears  practically  certain,  LaVulus  is  the  winged  male  of 
Uciton ,  it  is  probable  also  that  males  of  more  dr  less  worker-like 
form  exist,  as  is  now  known  to  be  the  case  in  some  other 
Formieidae. 

We  may  here  notice  a  peculiar  apterous  female  ant  recently 
described  by  Andre  under  the  name  of  Pscudodicthadia  mccrta. 
He  thought  this  might  prove  to  be  the  female  of  Uciton- 
LaVulus ;  but  his  description  and  figure  are  imperfect,  and  do  not 
greatly  support  his  idea  of  a  connection  between  Uciton  and 
Pseudo  die  thadia. 

ii.  The  group  Dorylini  includes  the  genus  Dorylus,  which  was 
founded  many  years  ago  for  Insects  very  like  Labidus.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  American  Insect  named,  males  only  were  known ; 
two  or  three  allied  genera,  consisting  exclusively  of  individuals 
of  the  sex  mentioned,  were  subsequently  described.  In  the 
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regions  inhabited  by  these  males  numerous  species  of  blind  ants 

are  known,  but  only  in  the 
worker  form,  and  were,  or  still 
are,  referred  to  genera  called 
Tyjpldopone  and  Anomma.  No¬ 
thing  that  could  be  considered 
to  be  a  female  pertaining  to 
any  of  these  Insects  was  dis¬ 
covered  until  Gerstaecker  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  generic  name 
Dicthculia  an  extraordinary 
apterous  female  ant  founcl  in 
Java,  and  it  was  suspected 
that  it  might  be  the  long- 
expected  female  of  the  male 
Dorylus  and  of  thq  worker 
Typhlopone  or  Anomma .  This 
remained  for  many  years  with¬ 
out  confirmation,  but  in  1880 
Trimen  announced  the  dis- 

FiG.  79.  Don/ius  helwius.  Africa.  A,  male ;  COvery  in  South  Africa  of  an 
B,  female  ( ftidhadia ) ;  C,  worker  major  „  1 

(Tt/jihlopone)  ;  D,  worker  minor.  (After  CnOFHlOUS  apterOUS  female  Ullt, 

Emeir-)  allied  to  Dktkadia ;  it  had 

been  disinterred  from  a  nest  of  small  red  ants  believed  (wrongly) 
to  be  Anomma.  As  Dorylus  had  been  previously  found  in  con¬ 
nection  with  allied  worker  ants  it  has  since  then  been  clear  that 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  differences  existing  between  these 
three  forms  they  may  all  pertain  to  one  (or  to  closely  allied) 
species.  From  this  summary  the  student  should  understand  that 
he  will  find  in  myrmecological  literature  many  references  to  two 
or  three  genera  that  really  belong  to  one  species. 

The  workers  of  the  Dorylini  at  present  known  are  without 
exception  quite  blind,  and  are  believed  to  be  all  of  predaceous 
habits ;  it  is  thought  by  some  that  they  have  no  fixed  abodes, 
but,  like  the  Ecitonini,  frequently  change  their  residence,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  in  doing  so  they  make  use  of  the  nests 
of  other  ants  as  temporary  abodes ;  all  these  points  are,  however, 
still  unsettled,  and  as  there  are  several  genera  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  considerable  variety  will  be  found  to  prevail.  The  driver 
ants  of  Africa,  belonging  to  the  genus  Anomma,  are  in  some 
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respects  similar  to  Rdton  in  habits,  as  they  enter  human  habita¬ 
tions  and  cause  nearly-  everything  else  to  quit ;  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  also  exclusively  carnivorous.  Savage  detected  the 
nests  of  A.  arcens,  but  tlie  account  he  has  given  of  them  is  too 
vague  to  permit  one  to  decide  whether  the  assemblages  he  saw 


The  workers  of  this  species  vary  greatly 


Fig.  80. — Body  of  male  of  Dorylus  sp.  Delagoa  Bay. 
a,  pronotum  ;  b,  c,  divisions  of  mesonotum  ;  d, 
metanotum  ;  e,  propodeum  ;  /,  first  abdominal  seg¬ 
ment  ;  y,  A,  points  of  insertion  of  anterior  and  pos¬ 
terior  wings. 


were  of  a  nomad  kind, 
in  size,  and  Emery  has 
recently  stated  that 
he  believes  all  the 
supposed  species  of 
the  genus  to  be 
merely  varieties  of  A. 
burmeisteri.  The 
female  of  the  driver 
ants  is  still  quite 
unknown.  A  Dorylus 
has  been  ascertained 
to  be  the  male  of  Ty'pMojtonc.  The  male  Dorylus  (Figs.  F9,  A, 
and  80)  is  of  great  interest,  for  the  propodeum  is  in  a  more  primi¬ 
tive  form  than  it  is  in  any  other  petiolate  Hymenopteron  known  to 
us,  while  at  the  same  time  the  pronotum  and  mesonotum  are  very 
highly  developed.  The  genus  Tyjphlatta  Sm.  has  been  recently 
identified  by  Wroughton  and  Forel  as  the  worker-condition  of 
which  Aeniclus  is  the  winged  male.  The  genus  Alaopone  will 
probably  be  found  to  have  some  species  of  Dorylus  as  its 
male. 

The  females  of  the  Dorylides  are  amongst  the  rarest  of  Insects, 
and  are  also  amongst  the  greatest  of  natural  curiosities.  Although 
worker  ants  and  female  ants  are  merely  forms  of  one  sex — the 
female — yet  in  this  sub-family  of  antsa  they  have  become  so 
totally  different  from  one  another  in  size,  form,  structure,  and 
habits  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  they  can  possibly 
issue  from  similar  eggs.  In  the  Insect  world  there  are  but  few 
cases  in  which  males  differ  from  females  so  greatly  as  the 
workers  of  Dorylides  do  from  the  females,  the  phenomena  finding 
their  only  parallel  in  the  soldiers  and  females  of  Termites ;  the 
mode  in  which  this  difference  is  introduced  into  the  life  of  the 
individuals  of  one  sex  is  unknown.  The  largest  of  all  the 
Dorylides  are  the  African  Insects  of  the  genus  Rhogmus.  Only 
the  male  is  known. 
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The  specimens  of  female  Dorylides  that  have  been  detected  may, 
after  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  research,  be  still  counted  on  the  fingers. 
As  the  greatest  confusion  exists  in  entomological  literature 
owing  to  the  forms  of  a  single  species  having  been  described  as 
two  or  three  genera,  the  following  summary  of  the  principal 
names  of  genera  of  Dorylides  may  be  useful : — 

Eeiton  —  the  workers,  Labidus  =  male :  ?  unknown. 

Pse  udo  die  ill  adia  :  female  only  known,  possibly  that  of  Eeiton. 

Oheliomyrmex :  workers  and  soldiers  only  known. 

Aenictus  =  the  male,  Typhlatta  =  worker  :  unknown. 

Phogmus :  male  ;  female  unknown.  (According  to  Emery 
the  worker  is  very  small  and  like  Alaopone.) 

Anomma :  only  worker  known  ;  male  probably, a  Dorylus. 

Dorylus  =  male  ;  Dicthaclia  =  <j?  :  Alaopone  and  Typhlopone  = 
workers. 

Sub-Fam.  6.  Amblyoponides. — Abdomen  destitute  of  distinct 
pedicel ;  the  articulation  between  the  first  and  second 
segments  behind  the  true  petiole  being  broad. 

We  follow  F orel  in  separating  Amblyopone  and  a  few  allies 
from  the  Ponerides,  because  the  abdominal  pedicel  is  more 
imperfect  than  in  any  other  ants.  It  is, 
indeed,  very  difficult  to  frame  a  definition 
that  will  include  the  Amblyoponides 
among  ants,  and  at  the  same  time  sepa¬ 
rate  Formicidae  and  Scoliidae.  Forel  con¬ 
siders  the  Amblyoponides  to  approach 
closely  to  certain  divisions  of  the  Scoliidae 
(Thynnides,  e.g.).  Little  is  known  of  these 
,  Insects,  though  they  are  widely  distri¬ 
buted.  Amblyopone  is  found  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand ;  the  allied  genus 
PtG.  81-^w  worker,  stigmatomma  lias  a  wide  distribution, 
occurring  even  in  Europe.  The  social 
life  is  believed  to  be  imperfect,  and  the  habits  subterranean  and 
sedentary.  The  males  and  females  are  winged ;  the  latter  much 
resemble  the  workers,  which  are  nearly  blind,  and  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  general  resemblance  to  Anomma  in  Dorylides. 

Association  of  Ants  with  other  kinds  of  Insects.— We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  a  few  species  of  ants  are 
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used  by  other  species  as  attendants,  and  that  the  two  kinds  then 
live  together  quite  amicably ;  and  we  have  also  seen  that  a  few 
ants  live  in  association  with  other  species  oil  terms  that  are  not 
yet  understood.  One  little  ant,  Formicoxenus  niticluhis,  lives 
only  in  the  large  nests  of  Formica  rufa;  these  ants  tolerate 
the  little  Formicoxemis,  which  so  far  as  is  known  does  them 
neither  good  nor  harm.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of 
species  of  small  ants  that  are  in  the  habit  of  choosing  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  larger  species  for  their  dwelling-places ;  in  some 
cases  the  nests  are  constructed  actually  within  a  portion  of  the 
edifice  of  the  more  powerful  species,  and  the  rule  then  appears 
to  be  that  these  neighbours  do  not  molest  one  another.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  militant  lives  that  many  of  them  lead,  ants 
cannot  he  considered  as  of  generally  ferocious  disposition. 

But  the  most  remarkable  point  in  connection  with  their 
toleration  consists  in.  the  fact  that  the  nests  of  many  species  are 
inhabited  by  quite  a  colony  of  foreign  Insects  of  various  Orders ; 
many  of  these,  being  found  nowhere  else,  are  spoken  of  as  ants;- 
nest  or  Myrmecophilous  Insects.1  The  relations  of  ants  with 
other  Insects  are  of  the  most  varied  and  conqdex  character ; 
some  of  their  guests  live  with  them  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
association,  being  indeed  absolutely  .dependent  for  their  existence 
on  the  good  offices  of  their  hosts  ;  others  of  the  ants’-nest  Insects 
are  enemies,  while  others  are  neutral  or  indifferent  to  the  ants. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  guests  migrate  in  company 
with  their  hosts. 

Many  species  of  ants  derive  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
sustenance  from  the  sweet  substances  excreted  by  Aphidae. 
Ants  may  constantly  be  seen  occupied  with  clusters  of  Aphidae, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  ingenious  little  creatures  defend  from 
enemies  the  manufacturers  of  the  sweet-stuff  they  are  so  fond  of, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  form  barricades  and  covered  places  for  the 
isolation  and  protection  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  cattle ;  a  few 
ants  keep  some  of  the  root -feeding  Aphidae  in  their  nests. 
Ooccidae  and  other  Homoptera,  which  also  excrete  much  matter 
of  a  sugary  nature,  are  likewise  consorted  with  by  ants ;  as  are 
also  the  larvae  of  some  butterflies  of  the  family  Lycaenidae ; 
these  latter  being  believed  to  furnish  to  the  ants  some  substance 

1  A  Catalogue  of  Myrmecophilous  and  Termitopliilous  Arthropods  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Wasmanu,  Berlin  1894. 
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of  a  nutritious  kind.  The  Insects  we  have  spoken  of  are,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  of  the  nature  of  ant -cattle,  and  the  fondness  of  the 
ants  for  them  is  not  very  remarkable.  The  relations  of  the  ants 
to  the  peculiar  species  of  Insects  that  live  only  in  or  around  their 
nests  are  much  more  extraordinary.  The  greater  number  of  these 
guests  belong  to  the  Order  Coleoptera,  and  of  these  there  are  many 
hundreds — probably  many  thousands — of  species  that  depend  on 
ants  for  their  existence.  The  family  Pselaphidae  furnishes  a 
large  number  of  ants’-nest  beetles,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
most  of  them  excrete  some 
sugary  substance  of  which  the 
ants  are  fond.  Many  of  these 
Pselaphidae  are  of  the  most 
fantastic  shapes,  more  especi¬ 
ally  the  members  of  the  sub¬ 
family  Olavigerides.  But  the 
most  curious  of  all  the  ant’s- 
nest  beetles  are  the  Paussidae, 
a  family  exclusively  dependent  on  ants,  and  having  the  curious 
faculty,  when  disturbed,  of  bombarding — that  is,  of  discharging 
a  small  quantity  of  vapour  or  liquid  in  a  state  of  minute 
subdivision  accompanied  by  a  detonation.  Many  species  of 
Staj)liyliniclm  are  peculiar  to  ant’s-nests,  and  most  of  them  are 
indifferent  or  inimical  to  their  hosts,  but  some  of  them,  such  as 
Atemdes  (Pig.  82)  and  Zomechusa ,  are  doubtless  producers  of  sweet 
stuff  that  is  liked  by  the  ants.  The  ants  feed  some  of  their  special 
favourites  amongst  these  guests  in  the  same  manner  as  they  feed 
one  another,  viz.  by  opening  the  mouth,  causing  a  drop  of  liquid 
to  appear  on  the  lip,  and  remaining  passive  while  the  guest 
partakes  of  the  proffered  bonne  louche.  This  way  of  giving  food 
to  other  individuals  is  a  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  character 
of  ants ;  it  is  not  the  same  system  that  they  adopt  in  feeding  the 
larvae,  for  they  then  make  a  series  of  actual  movements,  and 
force  the  nutriment  into  the  mouths  of  the  grubs.  Besides  the 
Insects  we  have  mentioned  there  are  also  Orthoptera,  Hemiptera, 
Poduridae  and  Thysan^ra,  Acari,  and  small  Isopod  crustaceans 
that  live  exclusively  in  company  with  ants.  We  have  mentioned 
that  a  few  ITymenopterous  and  Dipterous  parasites  have  been 
detected  living  at  the  expense  of  ants ;  it  is  probable  that 
closer  observation  of  the  ant  larvae  and  pupae  in  their  nests 


Fig.  82.  —  The  beetle,  A  temelcs,  soliciting 
food  from  an  ant.  (After  Wasmann.) 
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will  disclose  a  greater  number  of  the  parasites  of  this  latter 
class. 

Much  attention  lias  been  given  to  the  relations  between  ants 
and  their  guests  by  Wasmann.1  He  arranges  them  in  four 
categories  ;  1,  “  Symphily  ”  for  the  true  guests,  which  are  fed  and 
tended  by  the  ants,  the  guests  often  affording  some  substance 
the  ants  delight  in ;  2,  “  Metochy/’  the  class  of  tolerated  guests, 
being  so  far  as  is  known  not  disagreeable  to  the  hosts ;  3, 
“  Synecthry,”  including  those  Insects,  etc.,  to  which  the  ants 
are  hostile,  but  which  nevertheless  maintain  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  their  foes ;  4,  Parasites,  dwelling  in  the  bodies  of  the 
adult,  or  of  the  young  ants.  Many  of  these  ants’-nest  Insects 
present  a  more  or  less  perfect  resemblance  to  the  ants  in  one  or 
more  points,  such  as  sculpture,  colour,  size,  or  form.  To  these 
resemblances  Wasmann  attaches  great  importance.  We  should, 
too,  notice  that  some  of  the  inquilines  2  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  movements  and  habits  of  the  ants,  and  stroke  them  (as 
the  ants  do  one  another)  to  induce  them  to  disgorge  food  in  the 
manner  we  have  alluded  to.  According  to  Janet,  ants  of  the 
genus  Ictsius  are  infested  by  Acari  of  the  genus  Antennophorus. 
The  ants  carry  the  mites,  which  assume  positions  so  as  not  to 
cause  greater  inconvenience  than  is  inevitable.  Moreover,  the 
ants  give  food  to  the  mites  when  requested,  and  behave  in  a  most 
obliging  way  to  them,  though  there  is  not  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  in  this  case  the  ants  derive  any  benefit  from  the  Symphily. 

The  relations  between  ants  and  plants  have  been  of  late  years 
much  discussed.  We  have  already  briefly  alluded  to  the  subject 
when  speaking  of  the  Pseudomyrmini.  We  will  here  only  remark 
that  ants  frequent  plants  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
sweet  stuff  excreted  by  the  Aphidae  that  live  on  them,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  sweet  products  the  plants  themselves 
afford.  Mr.  Aitken,  speaking  of  ants  in  India,  says :  “  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
food-supply  which  ants  have  is  the  sacehariferous  glands  to  be 
found  at  tiie  bases  of  so  many  leaves.”  It  is  supposed  that  the 
ants  are  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  the  plants  that  thus  afford  them 
supply  ;  and  this  fact  is  considered  by  many  to  afford  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  these  interesting  relations. 

(  1  For  a  summary  of  this  subject  see  Wasmann,  Concjr.  internal.  Zool.  in.  1896, 

pp.  411-440.  2  For  explanation  of  tliis  term  sec  vol.  v.  p.  524. 
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COLEOP.TERA - OR  BEETLES 

Order  V.  Coleoptera. 

Apparently  wingless  Insects  when  at  rest,  but  really  with  four 
wings ;  the  elytra ,  or  anterior  pair,  shell-like ,  reposing 
on  the  back  of  the  body  and  fitted  together  aecuralely 
along  the  middle  by  a  straight  suture;  the  posterior  pair 
membranous,  folded  together  under  the  elytra.  Mouth  with 
mandibles ;  lower  lip  not  divided  along  the  middle.  Meta¬ 
morphosis  great  and  very  abrupt ;  the  larva  being  a,  grub  or 
maggot,  which  changes  to  a  pupa  (usually  soft)  in  which  the 
external  structure  of  the  perfect  Insect  is  conspicuous. 

Coleoptera — or  Beetles — are  chiefly  distinguished  from  other 
Insects  by  the  solidity  of  their  external  integument,  and  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  first  pair  of  their  alar  organs,  which  do 
not  serve  as  instruments  of  flight,  but  as  shells  for  protecting  the 
upper  face  of  the  after-body,  which,  unlike  the  other  parts,  remains 
as  a  rule  soft  and  membranous.  These  modifications  of  structure, 
though  apparently  slight,  must  be  really  extremely  advantageous, 
for  beetles  are  the  predominant  Order  of  Insects  in  the  existing 
epoch.  They  depart  from  most  other  Insects  in  being  less  aerial  in 
their  habits  ;  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  enormous  numbers, 
they  do  not  meet  the  eye  so  frequently  as  flies,  bees,  or  butter¬ 
flies.  The  parts  of  the  hard  outer  skeleton  are  beautifully 
fitted  together,  and  as  their  modifications  are  easily  appreciated 
they  offer  as  fascinating  a  subject  for  study  as  do  the  skeletons 
of  Vertebra ta.  The  habits  of  beetles  are  so  extremely  varied 
that  it  is  but  little  exaggeration  to  say  that  Coleoptera  are  to 
be  found  everywhere,  when  looked  for.  The  number  of  species 
at  present  known  is  probably  about  150,000.  Of  these  some¬ 
where  about  3300  have  been  found  in  Britain.  The  structure 
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of  the  hard  parts  of  the  skeleton  is  of  importance,  as  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  this  enormous  number  of  species  is  entirely  based 
thereon ;  it  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  accompanying 
diagram  (Fig.  83).  The  general  proportions  of  the  chief  parts 
of  the  body  call  for  a  few  remarks.  The  prothorax  is  remarkably 
free,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  move-' 
ment  independent  of  the  after-body  than  it  is  in  other  Insects. 
The  mesothorax  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  reduced ;  its  chief 
function  in  the  higher  forms  is  to  support  the  elytra,  and  to 


Fra.  83. — Under- surface  of  a  beetle, 
Ilmyalus  caliginosus ;  legs  and 
antenna  of  one  side,  and  some  parts 
of  tlie  mouth  removed.  A,  an¬ 
tenna  ;  B,  mandible  ;  C,  labrum  ; 
D,  ligula ;  E,  paraglossa ;  F,  labial 
palp  ;  G-,  inner  lobe  of  maxilla  ; 
H,  outer  lobe  (palpiform)  of 
maxilla  ;  X,  maxillary  palp  ;  K, 
mentum  ;  L,  gena  ;  M,  gula  ;  N, 
buccal  fissure  ;  V,  plates  of  ven¬ 
tral  segments.  1,  Prosternum  ; 
2,  prosternal  episternum  ;  3,  pro- 
sternal  epimeron  ;  4,  anterior  and 
middle  coxal  cavities  ;  5,  indexed 
side  of  pronotum ;  6,  mesosternum ; 
7,  mesosternal  episternum  ;  8, 
mesosternal  epimeron  ;  9,  meta- 
sternum  ;  10,  posterior  division  of 
metasternuni  or  ante-coxal  piece  ; 
11,  metasternal  episternum  ;  12, 
metasternal  epimeron  ;  13,  epi- 
pleuron  or  indexed  margin  of  ely¬ 
tron  ;  14,  ventral  or  ambulatory 
setae  ;  15,  trochanter  ;  16,  pos¬ 
terior  coxa  ;  17,  femur  ;  18,  tibia ; 
19,  tarsus.  (Modified  from  Le¬ 
conte  and  Horn.) 


help  to  keep  them  together  by  means  of  its  scutellum.  The 
metathorax,  on  the  contrary,  is  largely  developed,  except  in  the 
rather  numerous  forms  that  are  entirely  deprived  of  powers  of 
Hi <4*1  it.  The  composition  of  the  abdomen  has  been  a  subject  of 
great  difference  of  opinion.  Its  upper  surface  is  usually  entirely 
covered  by  the  elytra.;  the  parts  visible  on  the  lower  surface  are 
called  ventral  segments,  and  are  usually  live  in  number.  Although 
these  five  plates  may  constitute  all  that  is  superficially  visible  of 
the  abdomen,  yet  if  the  elytra  are  taken  off  it  is  found  that  a  larger 
number  of  segments — usually  seven  or  eight — are  visible  on 
the  dorsum.  This  seeming  discrepancy  of  number  between  the 
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dorsal  and  ventral  plates  is  due  to  two  facts;  1,  that  the 
hind  coxae  have  a  great  and  complex  development,  so  that  they 
conceal  the  true  base  of  the  venter,  which,  moreover,  remains 
membranous  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  thus  allows  much 
mobility®;  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  accurate  coadaptation 
between  the  hard  parts  of  the  venter  and  the  metasternum 1 ;  2, 
that  the  terminal  segments  are  withdrawn  into  the  interior  of 
the  body,  and  are  correspondingly  much  modified,  the  modifica¬ 
tion  being  greater  in  the  case  of  the  ventral  than  in  that  of  the 
dorsal  plates.  The  anatomy  of  the  parts  of  the  abdomen  that 
are  not  externally  visible  has  not  been  adequately  studied  by 
coleopterists,  but  Yerhoeff  has  inaugurated  a  careful  study  of 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  terminal  segments 2 ;  unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  he  has  not  so  thoroughly  studied  the  modifi¬ 
cations  at  the  base,  and  as  it  is  not  clear  that  these  are  so 
uniform  as  he  has  taken  for  granted,  it  is  possible  that  his  num¬ 
bering  of  the  segments  may  have  to  be  in  some  cases  modified. 
The  retracted  plates  or  segments  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  internal  copulatory  organs  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
interpret  them.  For  the  nomenclature  of  these  parts  we  must 
refer  the  student  to  Verhoeff’s  later  works.  He  considers  the 
abdomen  as  composed  of  ten  segments,  the  dorsal  plates  being 
demonstrable,  while  the  tenth  ventral  plate  is  usually  absent. 
The  anal  orifice  is  placed  immediately  beneath  the  tenth  dorsal 
plate,  and  above  the  genital  orifice,  which  lies  behind  and  above 
the  ninth  ventral  plate.  Peytoureau  admits  a  diversity  in  both 
the  number  of  segments  and  the  position  of  the  orifice.  These 
studies  in  comparative  anatomy  are  surrounded  with  difficulties^ 
and  no  morphological  conclusions  based  on  them  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  final  until  they  have  been  confirmed  by  observation 
of  the  development  of  the  parts. 

The  elytra — or  wing-cases — frequently  have  a  remarkable 
sculpture,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown.  According  to  Hofbauer 
there  are  between  the  outer  and  inner  layers,  glands  secreting  a 

* 1  An  interesting  exception  occurs  in  the  Malacoderrnidae,  where  this  coadaptation 
is  wanting,  or  is  imperfect ;  they  are  frequently  considered  to  be  the  most  primitive 
of  existing  beetles. 

2  In  a  series  of  memoirs  in  various  German  periodicals  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years  (see  especially  Deutsche  ent.  Zeit.  1893  and  1894,  also  subsequent  years  of 
Arch .  Naturges. ).  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  course  of  his  studies  Yerhoeff 
lias  modified  some  of  his  earlier  views. 
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fluid  that  reaches  the  surface  through  small  pores.  Hicks  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  detected  nerve  cells.  Meinert  is  of  opinion  that 
the  elytra  correspond  to  the  tegulse  of  Hymenoptera  rather  than 
to  the  wings  of  other  Insects,  hut  the  little  evidence  that  exists  is 
not  favourable  to  this  view.  The  two  elytra  are  usually,  in  repose, 
very  perfectly  fitted  together  by  a  complete  coadaptation  along  the 
middle  of  the  body,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them ;  this 
line  of  junction  is  called  the  suture.  There  are  forms  in  which 
the  coadaptation  is  quite  imperfect  (Malacodermidae)  and  some 
in  which  it  does  not  exist  at  all  (. Meloe ).  The  wings  proper  of 
beetles  correspond  to  the  posterior  pair  in  other  Insects,  and  are 
much  more  irregular  in  nervuration  than  those  of  most  other  In¬ 
sects,  correlative,  it  is  supposed,  with  the  folding  they  are  subjected 
to  in  order  to  get  them  beneath  the  wing-cases.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  species,  genera,  and  groups  of  genera,  all  the  members 
of  which  have  the  wings  so  much  reduced  in  size  as  to  be  quite 
useless  for  purposes  of  flight.  These  forms  are  called  apterous, 
though  they  are  not  really  so,  for  the  elytra  (which  are  really 
the  anterior  wings)  are  present,  and  even  the  posterior  wings 
are  not  truly  absent  in  these  cases,  though  they  are  sometimes 
so  extremely  rudimentary  as  to  elude  all  but  the  most  careful 
observation.  The  number  of  forms  in  which  the  elytra  are 
absent  is  extremely  small ;  this  condition  occurs  only  in  the 
female  sex ;  it  is  usually  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  female 
is  larva-like  in  form ;  but  in  the  extraordinary  Mediterranean 
Lamellicorn  genus,  Pcichyjpus,  the  females  are  destitute  of  wings 
and  elytra,  though  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body  are  normally 
formed :  these  individuals  live  underground  and  rarely  or  never 
emerge.  When  the  wings  are  absent  the  elytra  are  frequently 
soldered ;  that  is  to  say,  united  together  along  the  suture  by  some 
sort  of  secondary  exudation ;  this  union  occurs  in  every  degree  of 
firmness,  and  appears  to  be  variable  in  the  individuals  of  one 
species ;  probably  in  accordance  with  the  age  of  the  individual. 
In  most  beetles  the  elytra  are  not  only  themselves  closely  con¬ 
nected,  but  are  also  very  accurately  coadapted  with  the  sides  of 
the  body,  except  at  the  tip.  Sometimes  a  coadaptation  occurs 
between  the  tips  of  the  elytra  and  the  body,  but  not  at  the  tip  of 
the  latter.  In  such  cases  one  or  more  dorsal  plates  are  left  ex¬ 
posed  :  the  last  of  such  exposed  dorsal  plates  is  termed  pygidium ; 
a  similar  plate  anterior  to  the  pygidium  is  called  propygidium. 
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Larvae. — Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  rearing  Coleoptera,  less 
is  perhaps  known  of  their  life-histories  than  of  those  of  other 
Insects.  They  exhibit,  however,  extreme  diversity  correlative 
with  the  great  specialisation  of  so  many  beetles  to  particular 
kinds  of  life.  Most  beetles  must  have  exactly  the  right  condi¬ 
tions  to  live  in.  The  larvae  of  many  forms  are  known.  They 
are  composed  of  a  head,  three  thoracic  segments  (usually  very 
distinct),  and  a  number  of  abdominal  segments  varying  from  eight 
to  ten.  Coleopterous  larvae  are  usually  described  as  having  nine 
abdominal  segments ;  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  ten  can  be  readily 
detected ;  they  are,  however,  visible  in  various  forms,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  form  figured  (Fig.  84).  A  great  many  of  them 
possess  a  peculiar  pseudopod  at  the  underside  of  the  body  near 
or  at  the  extremity ;  it  can  in  many  cases  be  entirely  retracted 
into  the  body,  and  is  generally  described  as  being  the  pro¬ 
truded  termination  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal.  Inspection  of  a 
series  of  larvae  shows  that  it 
represents  a  body  segment :  it  is 
Fig.  84.  —Larva  of  a  beetle,  Family  sometimes  armed  with  hooks. 

Tlie  first  spiracle  is  placed  just  at  the  Three  pairs  of  Small  tllOrdClC  legs 

bind  margin  of  the  large  prothoracic-  are  often  present,  bnt  are  very 
segment.  (From  La  Massane.)  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

often  completely  absent.  These 
thoracic  legs  may  be  present  in  the  young  larva,  but  not  in  the 
older  (Bruchus).  The  usual  number  of  spiracles  is  nine  pairs, 
one  prothoracic,  eight  abdominal ;  hut  this  is  subject  to  many 
exceptions,  and  mesothoracic  and  metathoracic  stigmata  are  occa¬ 
sionally  found.  The  figures  we  give  in  the  following  pages  will 
enable  the  student  to  form  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  form 
exhibited  by  beetle  larvae. 

Pupation  usually  takes  place  in  a  cavity  in  the  earth,  or 
near  the  feeding-place,  but  a  great  many  species  form  a  cocoon, 
composed  either  of  fragments  of  earth  or  of  wood,  and  slightly 
cemented  together.  A  few  suspend  themselves  by  the  tail  after 
the  manner  of  butterfly  caterpillars  (Cassididae,  Coccinellidae). 
The  pupae  are  usually  extremely  soft,  their  appendages  not 
being  fastened  to  the  body.  But  some  pupae  (Staphylinides) 
are  truly  obtected,  having  a  hard  shell  and  the  rudimentary 
appendages  fastened  by  exudation  to  the  body,  like  '  Lepi- 
dopterous  pupae,  and  others  (Coccinellidae)  are  intermediate 
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between  this  state  and  the  normal  soft  pupa.  The  pupal  state 
lasts  but  a  short  time,  from  one  to  three  weeks  being  the  usual 
period.  The  perfect  Insect  is  at  first  soft  and  almost  colourless, 
and  it  is  often  some  days  before  it  attains  its  complete  coloration 
and  hardness. 

Classification. — Owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  skeleton,  beetles 
shrivel  but  little  after  death,  so  that  the  form  and  relations  of 
the  various  sclerites  can  usually  be  detected  with  ease.  These 
aclerites  seem  to  be  remarkably  constant  (except  in  the  case  of 
sex.ual  distinctions)  within  the  limits  of  each  species,  and  are 
very  useful  for  the  formation  of  genera  and  groups  of  genera ; 
but  they  vary  so  much  outside  the  limits  mentioned  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  use  of  them  for  defining  the  larger  groups. 
Hence  it  is  not  easy  to  frame  accurate  definitions  of  the 
families,  and  still  less  so  to  arrange  these  families  in  more  com¬ 
prehensive  series.  The  natural  difficulty  has  been  much  increased 
by  the  habit  coleopterists  have  of  framing  their  definitions 
on  what  is  visible  without  the  aid  of  dissection.  Nevertheless 
considerable  progress  has  been  made.  We  are  obliged  at  present 
to  adopt  upwards  of  eighty  families ;  and  we  are  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  on  positive  characters  five  series ;  this  leaves  a  large 
number  of  forms  still  unclassified,  and  these  we  have  here 
associated  as  a  sixth  series,  which  we  have  called  Coleoptera  Poly- 
inorpha.  This  series  corresponds  with  the  two  series  called  in 
books  Olavicornia  and  Serricornia.  As  it  is  admitted  to  be 
impossible  to  define  these  two  series,  we  think  it  much  better  to 
act  accordingly,  and  to  establish  for  the  present  a  great  group 
that  can  only  he  characterised  by  the  fact  that  its  members  do 
not  belong  to  any  .of  the  other  five  series.  No  doubt  a  larger 
knowledge  of  development,  coupled  with  the  advance  of  com¬ 
parative  anatomy,  will  ultimately  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
affairs.  The  Strepsiptera,  with  one  family  Stylopidae,  are  only 
provisionally  included  among  the  Coleoptera.  These  six'  series 
are  fairly  equal  as  regards  extent.  Though  the  Polymorpha 
includes  the  larger  number  of  forms,  yet  a  large  part  of  them 
belong  to  four  great  families  (Staphylinidae,  Buprestidae,  Elat- 
eridae,  Malacodermidae),  which  are  easily  recognisable,  so  that 
the  number  of  unmanageable  forms  is  not  really  great.  Indeed, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  external  anatomy  of  two  or  three 
dozen  species,  selected  as  typical,  would  enable  a  student  to  classify 
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with  tolerable  certainty  the  vast  majority  of  species  that  he 
would  subsequently  meet  with. 

Series  1.  Lamellicornia. — Antennae  with  the  terminal  joints  leaf-like  (or 
broader  than  the  others,  if  not  actually  leaf-like),  and  capable  of 
separation  and  of  accurate  apposition.  Tarsi  five-jointed. 

Series  2.  Adephaya — ( Caraboidecv  of  some  authors). — Antennae  never  lamelli- 
form,  thin  at  the  end ;  all  the  tarsi  five-jointed,  with  the  fourth 
joint  quite  distinct.  Maxillae  highly  developed,  with  the  outer 
lobe  slender  and  divided  into  two  segments  so  as  to  be  palpiform. 
Abdomen  with  six  (or  more)  ventral  segments  visible. 

Series  3.  Polymorpha. — Antennae  frequently  with  either  a  club,  i.e.  the 
distal  joints  broader  [Clavicorn  series  of  authors],  or  the  joints  from 
the  third  onwards  more  or  less  saw-like,  the  serrations  being  on  the 
inner  face  [Serricom  series  of  authors];  but  these  and  all  the  other 
characters,  including  the  number  of  joints  in  the  feet,  very  variable. 
Series  4.  Heteromem. — Front  and  middle  tarsi  five-jointed,  hind  tarsi  four- 
jointed.  Other  characters  very  variable. 

Series  5.  Phytophaga. — Tarsi  four-jointed  [apparently],  but  with  a  small  addi¬ 
tional  joint  at  the  base  of  the  fourth  joint :  sole  usually  densely 
pubescent  [sometimes  the  feet  are  bare  beneath  or  bristly,  and 
occasionally  the  small  joint  at  the  base  of  the  fourth  joint  is  more 
distinct]. 

Series  6.  Ehynchophora. — Head  prolonged  in  front  to  form  a  beak  ;  gula 
indistinguishable.  [Palpi  usually  not  evident.]  Tarsi  four-jointed 
[apparently],  but  with  a  very  minute  additional  joint  at  the 
extreme  base  of  the  fourth  joint. 

Ptrepsiptem  (see  p.  298). 

The  first  and  second  series,  with  much  of  the  third,  form  the 
Pentamera,  the  fifth  and  sixth  the  Tetramera  [or  Pseudotetra- 
mera1].  The  term  Isomera  was  applied  by  Leconte  and  Horn 
to  a  combination  of  series  1,  2,  3,  and  5. 

Series  I.  Lamellicornia. 

Tarsi  fire-jointed  ;  antennae  with  the  terminal  joints  {usually  three, 
sometimes  more),  broader  on  one  side,  so  as  to  form  a  peculiar 
club,  the  leaves  of  which  are  movable,  and  in  repose  are 
more  or  less  perfectly  coadapted  so  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  being  but  one  piece. 

This  series  includes  three  families,  Passalidae,  Lucanidae,  and 
Scarabaeidae ;  the  latter  includes  an  enormous  majority  of  the 
species,  and  in  them  the  structure  of  the  antennae  characteristic 
-of  the  series  is  well  developed ;  but  in  the  other  two  families 

1  We  consider  this  term  inferior  to  Tetramera  for  nomenclatorial  purposes. 
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the  form  of  the  antennae  is  not  so  widely  different  from  that  of 
other  Coleoptera.  The  larvae  live  on  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
roots  or  dung.  They 


have  three 
legs,  and 
clumsy 
curved 


pairs  of 
are*  thick 
with 
bodies,  the 


grubs 


segments 


Fig.  85.  —  Antennae  of  Lamellicorns.  1,  Ncleus  inter- 
ruptics;  2,  Lncanus  cervus  6',  3,  Phanams  splen- 
didulus  9 ;  4,  Philewrus  didymus  9  ;  5,  Pulyphylla 
fallo  cj. 


last  two 

being  of  larger  size 
than  usual.  Many  of 
them  possess  organs 
of  strid ulation,  and 
the  structure  of  their 
spiracles  is  very 
peculiar,  each  one 
being  more  or  less 
completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  chitin- 
ous  plate.  The 
spiracles  usually  form 
a  system  entirely 
closed,  except  at  the 
moment  when  the 
skin  is  shed  and  the  tracheal  exuviae  are  detached.  Meinert 1 
considers  these  spiracles  to  be  organs  of  hearing.  The  life  of  the 
larvae  is  passed  underground  or  in  the  decaying  wood  on  which 
the  Insect  feeds. 

Most  of  the  members  of  this  series  are  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  great  concentration  of  the  nerve-centres.  This  is  extreme 
in  Rhizotrogus ,  where  there  are  only  two  great  ganglia,  viz.  the 
supra-oesophageal  and  a  great  ganglion  situate  in  the  thorax, 
and  consisting  of  the  conjoined  infra-oesophageal,  thoracic,  and 
abdominal  ganglia.  According  to  Brandt 2  there  are  several 
distinct  forms  of  concentration  in  the  series ;  the  Lucanidae  only 
participate  in  it  to  the  extent  that  the  perfect  Insects  exhibit 
fewer  ganglia  than  the  larvae ;  the  latter  possess  two  cephalic, 
three  thoracic,  and  eight  abdominal  ganglia,  while  the  perfect 
Insect  has  the  abdominal  ganglia  reduced  in  number  to  six,  and 


1  Danske  Selsk.  Skr.  (6),  viii.  No.  1,  1895. 

2  Horae  Soc.  ent.  Moss.  xiv.  1879,  p.  15. 
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they  are  placed  partially  in  the  thorax.  The  diminution  in 
number  takes  place  in  this  case  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  first 
two  abdominal  with  the  last  thoracic  ganglia. 

Fam.-l.  Passalidae. — Labrum  large,  mobile  ;  mentum  deeply 
.cut  out  in  the  middle  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ligula ;  the 
lamellae  of  the  antenna  brought  together  by  the  curling  up  of  the 
antenna.  The  elytra  entirely  cover  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  There  are  four  or  five  hundred  species  of  this  family  known  ; 
they  are  usually  shining-black,  unattractive  beetles,  of-  large  size, 


f. . J 


Fig.  86. — View  of  one 
side  of  meso-  and 
metc'ithorax  of  a 
Passalid  larva  from 
Borneo  showing  the 
stridulating  organs. 
a,  b,  Portions  of  the 
metatliorax  ;  c,  coxa 
of  2nd  leg ;  d,  striate 
or  stridulating  area 
thereon  ;  e,  hasa! 
part  of  femur  of 
middle  leg  ;  /,  hairs 
with  chitinons  pro¬ 
cess  at  base  of  each  ; 
g,  the  diminutive 
3rd  leg  modified 
for  scratching  the 
striated  area,  x  20. 


and  are  abundant  in  the  decaying  wood  of  tropical  forests.  They 
are  quite  absent  from  Europe,  and  there  is  only  one  species  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  The  larvae  are  very 
interesting,  from  the  fact  that  they  appear  to  have  only  four  legs. 
This  arises  from  the  posterior  pair  being  present  only  as  very 
short  processes,  the  function  of  which  is  to  scrape  striated  areas  on 
the  preceding  pair  of  legs  and  so  produce  sound.  In  the  species 
figured  (Fig.  86)  this  short  leg  is  a  paw-like  structure,  bearing 
several  hard  digits ;  but  in  other  species  it  is  more  simple,  and 
without  the  digits.  The  perfect  Insect  has  also  sound-producing 
organs,  and  Ohaus  has  suggested  the  reason  why  the  larvae  are 
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provided  with  highly  -  developed  str  idulatory  structures.  Xo 
auditory  organ  is  known,  unless  the  peculiar  spiracles  he 
such.  ' 

Fam.  2.  Lucanidae  (dtafj~beetles). — -Tabrum  indistinct,  fixed  ; 
mentum  not  excised ;  antennae  not  curled,  in  repose,  with  bid  little 
coadaptation  of  the  terminal  joints  ;  the  elytra  entirely  cover  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  Stag-beetles  are  well  known 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  mandibles  in 
the  male  sex,  these  organs  being  in  some  eases  nearly  as  long  as 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Insect,  and  armed  with  projections 
or  teeth  that  give  the  Insects  a,  most  formidable  appearance.  So 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  these  structures  are  put  to 
very  little  use,  and  in  many  cases  are  not  capable  of  being  of 
service  even  as  weapons  of  offence.  The  males  are  usually 
very  much  larger  than  the  females,  and  are  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  great  variation  in  the  stature  of  different  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same  species  ;  correlative  with  these  distinctions 
of  individual  size  we  find  extreme  differences  in  the  development 
of  the  head  and  mandibles.  Moreover,  the  small  male  specimens 
exhibit  not  merely  reductions  in  the*,  size  of  the  mandibles,  but  also 
show  considerable  differences  in  the  form  of  these  parts,  due, 
in  some  cases,  apparently  to  the  fact  that  only  when  a  certain 

length  of  the  mandible 
is  attained  is  there  any 
development  of  certain 
of  the  minor  projec¬ 
tions  :  in  other  cases  it 
is  not  possible  to  adopt 
this  view,  as  the  small 
mandibles  bear  as  many 

Fm.  87.— Head  and  prothorax  of  forms  of  the  male  of  Projections  US  the  large 
a  .stag-beetle  ;  llomoe.odeees  welly i.  (Africa).  A,  forms  do,  or  even  more. 
Large,  B,  intermediate,  C,  small  forms.  (From  a  r  .  .  ,, 

photograph  by  R.  Obert, him)  *  »  ^dull  HpeClCS  these 

variations  fall,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  into  distinct  states,  so  that  entomologists  describe 
them  as  “forms,’"  the  largest  developments  being  called  teleodont, 
the  smallest  priodont ;  the  terms  mesodont  and  amphiodont  being 
applied  to  intermediate  states.  Leu  timer,  who  has  examined  many 
specimens,  states  that  in  Odontolalris  sinensis,  no  intermediates 
between  the  teleodont  and  mesodont  forms  occur,  and  as  the 
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Fie.  88.  — *S 'iiioih'ndvun  cj/fitufrinnu. 
A,  Larva ;  B,  pupa.  New  Forest. 


two  forms  art'  very  different  they  are  liable  to  he  mistaken  for 
distinct  speed es. 

There  are  at  ^present  between  500  and  000  species  of  siag- 
beetles  known  ;  the  Indo-Malayan  a, ml  Austro-Malayan  regions" 
being  richest  in  them.  Australia  possesses  many  remarkable 
and  aberrant  forms.  In  the  Oeratognathini — a,  group  well  re¬ 
presented  in  New  Zealand  as  well  as 
in  Australia — the  structure  of  tin* 
antennae  is  like  that  of  tin*.  Scara- 
baeidae,  rather  than  of  tin1.  Luca- 
nidae.  The  most  aberrant  form 
known  is,  however,  our  common 
tfinodendron  ryl indricnm  ;  this  de¬ 
parts  in  numerous  features  from 
other  Lueanidae,  and  instead  of 
the  mandibles  of  the  male  being 
more  largely  developed,  there  is  a 
horn  on  the  head ;  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  Insect  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  family.  Little  is  known  of  the  habits  and  development  of 
Lueankke,  except  in  the  case  of  three  or  four  species  that  are 
common  in  Europe. 

The  common  stag-beetle,  Luc  a -huh  cerrus,  is  our  largest  British 
beetle.  The  larva,  much  resembles  that  of  MeloUntha  vulgaris , 
but  attains  a  larger  size,  and  the  anal  aperture  is  placed  longitu¬ 
dinally  instead  of  transversely  ;  if  lives  in  decaying  wood,  or  eats 
the  roots  of  trees  without  being  injurious;  its  life  in  this  state 
lasts  about  four  years  ;  the  pupal  period  is  passed  through  rapidly, 
and  the  perfect  Insect  may  remain  for  months  underground 
before  it  lx ‘.comes  active;  this  occurs  in  June  and.  July.  This 
larva  stridulates  by  scraping  certain  land  tubercular  ridges  on 
the  third  pair  of  legs,  over  a  specially  adapted  rough  area  at  the 
base  of  the  second  pair. 

The  Passalidae  and  Lucanidac  urn  united  by  some  authorities 
as  a  group  called  Pectin icorn ia, ;  the  term  Lamellicomia  being 
then  confined  to  the.  Hcarabaeidae.  The  ‘Passalidae  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  to  lie  really  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Scarahaeidae  than  to 
the  Lueanidae. 

Fam.  3.  Scarabaeidae  ((differs).  The  leaflets  of  the  antennae 
are  well  coadapted,  awl  a, re  susceptible  of  separation.  The  elytra 
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• usually  leave  the  pyyidium  ‘uncovered.  The  number  of  visible 
■ventral  segments  is  usually  s/v,  or  at  the  sides  seven,  not  fire,  as  in 
Lucanidae  awl  TassaJidae .  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
families  of  Insects.  About  13,000  species  are  already  known; 
as  some  of  them  are  highly  remarkable  creatures  on  account  of 
the  males  being  armed  with  horns,  they  are  figured  in  many 
works  on  natural  history.  There  is  great  variety  of  form,  and 
the  following  five  sub-families  may  be  adopted,  though  authorities 
are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  classification  of  this  extensive 
family,  which,  moreover,  be  it  remarked,  is  increasing  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  about  3  0  0  new  species  every  year. 

Abdominal  spiracles  placed  in  a  line  on  the  connecting  membranes,  and  en¬ 
tirely  covered  by  the  wing-cases  (Laparosticti).  Sub-fain.  1.  Coprides.1 
Abdominal  spiracles  placed  almost  in  a  line,  but  only  tlie  basal  three  on  the 
connecting  membranes ;  the  terminal  one  usually  not  covered  by  the 
wing-cases.  Sub-fam.  2.  Melolonthides. 

Abdominal  spiracles  placed  in  two  lines,  the  basal  three  on  the  connecting 
membranes,  the  others  on  the  ventral  segments  (Pleurostieti). 

The  claws  of  the  tarsi  unequal.  Sub-fam.  3.  Ruteltdes. 

The  daws  of  the  tarsi  equal;  the  front  coxae  transverse,  hut  little  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  descending  axis.  Sub-lam.  4.  Dynastides. 

The  daws  of  the  tarsi  equal ;  the  front  coxae  more  prominent,  shorter 
transversely.  Suh-fain.  5.  Cetonjides. 

i.  The  (Jo prides  form  an  immense  group  of  about  5000  species  ; 
they  differ  somewhat  in  habits  from  other  Lamellicorns,  inasmuch 
as  most  of  them  live  on  dung,  or  decaying  animal  matter;  the 
sub-family  connects  with  the  Lucanidae,  so  far  as  superficial  char¬ 
acters  go,  by  means  of  two  of  its  groups,  Trogini  and  Mcagini, 
the  latter  being  very  near  to  the  Oeratognathini  in  Lucanidae. 
So  little  is  known  as  to  the  morphology  and  development  of 
these  groups  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as 
to  the  validity  of  this  apparent  alliance.  Trox  stridulates  by 
rubbing  two  raised  lines  on  the  penultimate  dorsal  segment 
across  two  striate  ribs  on  the  inner  face  of  the  elytra ;  Geotrupcs , 
on  the  other  hand,  produces  an  audible  sound  by  rubbing  together 
a  file  on  the  posterior  coxa  and  a  fine  ridge  on  the  contiguous 
ventral  segment.  The  larva  in  this  genus  has  a  different  organ 

3  In  this  sub-family  there  are  numerous  forms  in  which  the  elytra  cover  the 
pygidium,  and  in  which  the  number  of  conspicuous  ventral  segments  is  reduced  to 
live  or  even  four.  We  use  the  term  Coprides  as  equivalent  to  the  “Laparosticti  ” 
of  Lacordanc  ( Gen.  Col.  iii.  1856)  ;  it  thus  includes  the  “Coprim ”  and  “Glapliy- 
rini  ”  of  the  Calalogus  Coleopterorum,  vol.  iv.  Munich,  1869. 
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for  stridulation  from  the  imago  ;  it  is  placed  on  the  second  and 
third  pairs  of  legs,  the  latter  pair  being  much  reduced  in  size. 

The  most  interesting  division  of  the  Coprides  is  the  group 
Scarabaeini.  No  member  of  this  group  inhabits  the  British 
islands,  but  in  Southern  Europe,  and  in  still  warmer  lands,  these 
Insects  are  well  known  from  the  curious  habit  many  of  the  species 
have  of  rolling  about  balls  of  dung  and  earth.  The  long  hind 
legs  are  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  on  the  peculiar 
structure  of  these  limbs  that  the  group  has  been  estal dished. 
Many  of  the  stone  S carabao i  found  in  Egyptian  tombs  represent 
some  kind  of  Scarabaeini,  and  it  lias  been  said  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  looked  on  these  Insects  as  sacred  because  of  their 
movements.  These  must  certainly  appear  very  strange  to  those 
who  see  them  and  are  unacquainted  with  their  object.  It  is 
stated  that  the  dwellers  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  thought  the 
actions  of  these  Insects,  when  rolling  their  balls,  were  typical  of 
the  planetary  and  lunar  revolutions ;  and  that  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  beetles  after  a  period  of  complete  absence  was 
emblematic  of  a  future  life.  Many  accounts  have  been  given 
of  the  habits  of  members  of  this  group,  but  according  to  Eabre 
all  are  more  or  less  erroneous ;  and  he  has  described  the  habits 
and  life-history  of  Scarctla&us  setter  (Eig.  8  9),  as  observed  by  him 
in  Southern  France.  These  Insects  act  the  part  of  scavengers  by 
breaking  up  and  burying  the  droppings  of  cattle  and  other 
animals.  The  female  Scttntbaeus  detaches  a  portion  of  the  dung 
and  forms  it  into  a  ball,  sometimes  as  large  as  the  fist ;  this  it 
rolls  along  by  means  of  its  hind  legs,  by  pushing  when  necessary 
with  its  broad  head,  or  by  walking  backwards  and  dragging  the 
ball  with  its  front  legs.  The  strength  and  patience  displayed  hy 
the  creature  in  the  execution  of  this  task  are  admirable.  Elo¬ 
quently  the  owner  of  this  small  spherical  property  is  joined,  so 
Eabre  informs  us,  by  a  friend,  who  is  usually  of  the  same  sex  and 
assists  her  in  pushing  along  the  ball  till  a  suitable  place  is  reached. 
When  this  is  attained,  the  owner  commences  to  excavate  a  chamber 
for  the  reception  of  the  ball ;  sometimes  the  false  friend  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  and  carries  off  the  bull 
for  her  own  use.  Should  no  disappointment  of  this  sort  occur,  the 
/Sbamfra^smcccinplishes  the  burying  of  the  ball  in  its  subterranean 
chamber,  and  accompanies  it  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  it;  the 
feast  is  continued  without  intermission  till  the  food  is  entirely 
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exhausted,  when  the  Sc/mthnnii s  seeks  a  fresh  stores  of  provender 
to  he  treated  in  a,  similar  maimer.  .According  to  M.  Fabres 
account  these  events  occur  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  when 
the  hot  weather  sets  in  the  Sarmbttn/s  passes  through  a,  period  of 
quiescence,  emerging  a, gain  in  the  autumn  to  recommence  its 
labours,  which  are  now,  however,  directed  immediately  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  species ;  a  larger  subterranean  chamber  is  formed, 
and  to  this  retreat  the  beetle  carries  dung  till  it  lias  accumulated 
a  mass  of  the  size  of  a 
moderate  apple ;  this  mate¬ 
rial  is  carefully  arranged, 
previous  to  the  laying 
of  the  egg,  in  such  a, 
manner  that  the  grub  to 
he  hatched  from  tiie  egg 
shall  find  the  softest  and 
most  nutritive  portions 
close  to  it,  while  the 
coarser  and  more  innu¬ 
tritions  parts  are  arranged 
so  as  to  be  reached  by  the 
grub  only  after  it  has 
acquired  some  strength  ; 
lastly,  a  still  more  deli¬ 
cate  and  nutritive  paste 
is  prepared  by  the  mother 
beetle  for  a  first  meal  for 
the  newly -hatched  grub, 
by  some  of  the  food  .being 
submitted  to  a  partial  digestion  in  her  organs ;  finally,  the  egg 
is  deposited  in  the  selected  spot,  and  the  chamber  cdosed.  Certain 
of  the  Ooprides  exhibit,  according  to  .Kabre,  some  extremely 
exceptional  features  in  their  life-histories.  The  mother,  instead 
of  dying  after  oviposition,  survives,  and  sees  the  growth  of  her 
young  to  the  perfect  state,  and  then  produces  another  generation. 
No  similar  case  can  he  pointed  out  in  Insects,  except  in  the  Social 
kinds ;  but  from  these  the  Coprides  observed  by  Fubre  differ  pro¬ 
foundly,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  eggs  produced  by  the  mother 
is  extremely  small ;  Copris  hispanus,  for  instance,  producing  in 
each  of  its  acts  of  oviposition  only  one,  two,  or  three  eggs. 
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ii.  The  Melqlgntiiides  are  probably  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
Coprides,  some  4000  species  being  already  known.  The  larvae 
are  believed  to  feed  ehielly  on  roots.  Mdolonlha  ml //arts,  the 
common  cockchafer,  is  very  abundant  in  some  pants  of  Europe, 
and  owing  to  this  and  to  the  great  damage  it  causes,  has  attracted 
much  attention.  The  memoir  Ly  Straus-Eurckheim  1  on  its 
anatomy  is  one  of  the  classical  works  of  Entomology.  This  In¬ 
sect  is  so  injurious  in  some  parts  of  France  that  money  is  paid 
by  the  local  authorities  for  its  destruction.  M.  Keiset  informs 
us  that  under  this  arrangement  807,173,000  perfect  cockchafers, 
and  647,000,000  larvae  were  destroyed  in  the  tteine-inlerieure 
in  the  four  years  from  the  middle  of  1860  to  1870.  Unlike 
the  Co] aides,  the  larval  life  in  Melolonthides  is  prolonged,  and 
that  of  the  imago  is  of  brief  duration.  In  Central  Europe  the 
life-cycle  of  the  individual  in  M.  vuhjaris  occupies  three  years, 
though  in  dry  periods  it  may  be  extended  to  four  years.  In 
Scandinavia  the  time  occupied  by  the  development  appears  to  be 
usually  five  years.  The  fertile  female  enters  the  ground  and 
deposits  its  eggs  in  two  or  three  successive  hatches  of  about 
fifteen  each.  The  eggs  swell  as  the  development  of  the  embryo 
progresses ;  the  larva  emerges  about  five  weeks  after  the  eggs 
have  been  deposited,  and  is  of  relatively  large  size.  When 
young  tlie  larvae  can  straighten  themselves  out  and  crawl,  but 
when  older  they  lose  this  power,  and  when  above  ground  rest 
helplessly  on  their  sides.  In  the  winter  they  descend  deeply 
into  the  earth  to  protect  themselves  from  frost.  Tlie  pupa 
state  lasts  only  a  few  days,  but  after  the  final  transformation  the 
perfect  Insect  may  remain  motionless  for  as  much  as  eight 
months  underground  before  commencing  its  active  life  in  the  air.2 
In  the  perfect  state  the  Insect  is  sometimes  injurious  from  the 
large  quantity  of  foliage  it  destroys.  Scldodte 3  considered  that 
these  larvae  (and  those  of  numerous  other  Scarahaeidae)  stridu- 
late  by  rubbing  certain  projections  on  the  stipes  of  tlie  maxilla 
against  the  under-surface  of  the  mandible.  These  surfaces  appear 
however,  but  little  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sound. 

iii.  The  Kutelides  number  about  1500  species ;  there  are  many 

1  Considerations  generates  sur  l-anatomie  comymrec  des  animaux  ariimUs,  etc., 
Paris  1828,  4to.  xix.  and  435  pp.,  and  Atlas  of  ten  (xx.)  plates,  and  30  pp. 

2  Easpail,  Mem.  soc .  zool.  France ,  vi.  1893,  pp.  202-218. 

3  Ann.  soc.  cnt.  France ,  (v.)  iv.  1874,  p.  39. 
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Insects  of  brilliant  metallic  colours  amongst  them,  1  >uL  vary  little, 
is  known  as  to  their  life-histories.  The  larva, (3  are  vary  amah 
like  those  of  Melol 011th ides. 

iv.  The  Dynastides  are  the  smallest  division  in  number  of 
species,  there  being  scarcely  1000  known;  but  amongst  them 
we  find  in  the  genera  Uynastes  and  Meyasoma  some  of  the 
largest  of  existing  Insects.  The  horns  and  projections  on  the 
heads  and  pro  thoraces  of  some  of  the  males  of  these  Insects  are 
truly  extraordinary,  and  it  does  not  appear  possible  to  explain 
their  existence  by  any  use  they  are  to  their  possessors.  These 
structures  are  but  little  used  for  fighting.  Tar  on  von  Hugel 
informs  the  writer  that  in  Java  he  has  observed  large  numbers 
of  Xylotr  tqtes  y  id  eon;  he  noticed  that  the  males  sometimes  carry 
the  females  by  the  aid  of  their  horns;  hut  this  must  lie  an  excep¬ 
tional  case,  for  the  shape  of  these  instruments,  in  the  majority  of 
Dynastides,  would  not  allow  of  their  being  put  to  this  use.  The 
development  of  these  horns  varies  greatly  in  most  of  the  species, 
hut  he  did  not  find  that  the  females  exhibited  any  preference  for 
the  highly  armed  males.  The  fact  that  the  males  are  very  much 
larger  than  the  females,  and  that  the  anna, tore  is  usually  confined 
to  them,  suggests,  however,  that  some  sexual  reason  exists  for  these 
remarkable  projections.  Many  I  )y  mist  ides  possess  organs  of  stimu¬ 
lation,  consisting  of  lines  of  sculpture  placed  so  as  to  form  one  or 
two  bands  on  the  middle  of  the  propygidium,  and  brought  into 
play  by  being  rubbed  by  the  extremities  of  the  wing-cases.  This 
apparatus  is  of  a  less  perfect  nature  than  the  structures  for  the 
same  purpose  found  in  numerous  other  beetles.  We  have  no 
member  of  this  sub-family  in  Britain,  and  there  are  scarcely  a, 
dozen  in  all  Europe.  Decaying  vegetable  matter  is  believed  to 
he  the  nutriment  of  Dynastides.  The  European  Oryrf.es  nasie.orwi.s 
is  sometimes  foil  ml  in  numbers  in  spent  tan.  The  growth  and 
development  of  tin1,  individual  is  believed  to  be  but  slow. 

v.  The  Cejtoniides  are  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  their  colours 
and  the  elegance  of  their  forms ;  hence  they  are  a  favourite 
group,  and  about  1  GOO  species  have  been  catalogued  They  are 
specially  fond  of  warm  regions,  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
sub-family  that  a  large  majority  of  the  species  are  found  in  the 
Old  World ;  South  America  is  inexplicably  poor  in  these  Insects, 
notwithstanding  its  extensive  forests.  In  this  sub-family  the 
mode  of  flight  is  peculiar;  the  elytra  do  not  extend  down  the, 
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sides  of  the  body,  so  that,  if  they  are  elevated  a  little,  the  wings 
can  be  protruded.  This  is  the  mode  of  flight  adopted  by  most 
Cetoniides,  but  the  members  of  the  group  Trichiini  II y  in  the 
usual  manner.  In  Britain  we  have  only  four  kinds  of  Cetoniides  ; 
they  are  called  Hose-chafers.  The  larvae  of  (J.  florieola  and  some 
other  species  live  in  ants’  nests  made  of  vegetable  refuse,  and  it 
is  said  that  they  eat  the  ants’  progeny.  Two  North  American 
species  of  Euphoria  have  similar  habits.  The  group  Cremasto- 
chilini  includes  numerous  peculiar  Insects  that  apparently  have 
still  closer  relations  with  ants.  Most  of  them  are  very  aberrant 
as  well  as  rare  forms,  and  it  has  been  several  times  observed  in 
North  America  that  species  of  Cremmtoehilus  not  only  live  in 
the  nests  of  the  ants,  but  are  forcibly  detained  therein  by  the 
owners,  who  clearly  derive  some  kind  of  satisfaction  from  the 
companionship  of  the  beetles.  The  species  of  the  genus  Lomap- 
tera  stridulate  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  rubbing  the  edges  of  the 
hind  femora  over  a  striate  area  on  the  ventral  segments. 


Series  II.  Adephaga  or  Caraboidea. 

All  the  tarsi  ficc-jointed  ;  antennae  jil ifor.m,  or  nearly  so  ;  mouth- 
parts  highly  developed ,  the  outer  lobe  of  the  maxilla  nearly 
always  divided  into  a  two-jointed  palpus  ;  supports  of  the 
labial  palpi  de adopted  as  joints  of  the  palpi ,  and  in  some 
cases  approximate  ad  their  bases.  Abdomen  with  the  exposed 
segments  one  more  in  number  at  the  sides  than  along  the 
middle ,  the  number  being  usually  Jive  (dong  the  middle ,  six 
at  each  side . 

This  extensive  series  includes  the  tiger-beetles,  ground-beetles, 
and  true  water  -  beetles ;  it  consists  of  six  families,  and  forms 
a  natural  assemblage.  It  is  sometimes  called  Carnivora  or 
Filicornia.  The  exceptions  to  the  characters  we  have  mentioned 
are  but  few.  The  supports  of  the  labial  palpi  are  frequently 
covered  by  the  mentum,  and  then  the  palpi  appeal*  three-jointed ; 
but  when  the  joint-like  palpiger  is  not  covered  these  palps  appear 
four-jointed.  As  a  rule,  approximation  of  these  supports  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  high  development.  In  some  of  the  lower  forms  the  trophi 
remain  at  a  lower  stage  of  development  than  is  usual.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  genus  Amphizoa,  which  forms  of 
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itself  the.  family  Amphizoida.e.  The  1  hmibardier-beetlrs  make  ;m 
exception  as  regards  the  abdominal  structure,  for  in  some  of  them 
no  less  than  eight  segments  are  visible,  either  along  the  middle 
line  or  at  the  sides  of  the  venter.  [il  Hydrop<  aides ‘(one  of  the 
divisions  of  Dytiscidae)  the  front  and  middle  feet  have  each  only 
four  joints.  Many  naturalists  unite  the  ( lyrinida.e  with  the 
Adephaga,  and  a  few  also  associate  with  them  the  Paussidae  and 
Rhyssodidae ;  hut  we  think  it  better  at  present  to  exclude  all 
these,  though  we  believe  that  both  Paussidae  and  Rhyssodidae 
will  ultimately  be  assigned  to. the  stales.  The  larvae  a, re  usually 
very  active,  and  have  a  higher  development  of  the  legs  than  is 
usual  in  this  Order.  Their  tarsi,  possess  two  claws. 

Pam.  4.  Cicindelidae  (  Tiger  -  beetles).  —  thy  pens  extending 
laterally  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  antennae .  Lower  lip  with 
the  palpi  usually  greatly  deed  oped,  hid,  with  the.  ligida  and  para- 
glossae  very  much  reduced ,  often  scarcely  to  he  detected.  Maxillae 
ewith  the  oatew  lobe  forming  a  two-jointed  palp}  the  inner  lobe 
elongate,  fur  nisi led  at  the  tip  with  a  hook-like  process ,  which  is 
usually  rer lie  added  by  a  joint  with  the  lobe  itself.  The  tiger-beetles 
are  very  active  Insects,  running  with  (extreme  speed,  and  some¬ 
times  Hying  in  a  similar  manner;  they  are  all  predaceous,  and 
amongst  the  most  voracious  and  fierce  of  the  carnivorous  beetles, 
so  that  they  well  deserve  their  name.  Pales,  speaking  of  the 
Amazonian  Meegaeephal a,  says  “  their  powers  of  running  exceed 
anything  I  have  ever  observed  in  this  style  of  Insect  locomotion ; 
they  run  in  a  serpentine  course  over  the  smooth  sand,  and  when 
closely  pursued  by  the  hand  they  are  apt  to  turn  suddenly  back 
and  thus  baffle  the  most  practised  hand  and  (‘.ye/’  He  further 
says  that  the  species  he  observed  (being  of  diverse  colours) 
agreed  in  colour  with  the  general  colours  of  the  “  locale  they 
inhabit.”  The  larvae  of  Cicindelidae  live  in  deep  burrows,  sink¬ 
ing  more  or  less  vertically  into  the  ground,  and  in  these  they 
take  up  a  peculiar  position,  for  which  their  shape  is  specially 
adapted ;  the  head  and  prothorax  are  broad,  tbe  rest  of  the  body 
slender,  the  fifth  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  furnished  on  the 
back  with  a  pair  of  strong  hooks ;  the  ocelli  on  the  sides  of  the 
head  are  very  perfect.  Supporting  itself  at  the  top  of  the  burrow 
by  means  of  these  hooks  and  of  its  terminal  tube,  the  larva  blocks 
the  mouth  of  the  burrow  with  its  large  head  and  prothorax,  and 

1  In  Tlieratid.es  this  outer  lobe  is  in  a  rudimentary  state,  like  a  seta. 
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in  tins  position  waits  for  its  prey.  This  consists  of  Insects  that 
may  alight  on  the  spot  or  run  over  it.  When  an  Insect  ventures 
within  reach,  the  head  of  the  larva  is  thrown  back  with  a  rapid 
jerk,  the  prey  is  seized  by  the  long  sharp  mandibles,  dragged  to 
the  bottom  of  the  burrow  and  devoured.  The  burrows  are  often 
more  than  a  foot  deep,  and  are  said  to  be  excavated  by  the  larva 
itself,  which  carries  up  the  earth  on  the  shovel-like  upper  surface 
of  its  head.  The  female  tiger-beetle  is  endowed  with  powerful 
and  elongate  excavating  instruments  at  the  termination  of  the 
body,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  placing  the  egg  in  the  earth 

she  facilitates  the  future  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  larva  by  forming 
the  outlines  of  the  burrow.  Ex¬ 
tremely  lew  larvae  of  Ciein- 
.delidae  are  known,  but  they  all 
exhibit  the  type  of  structure 
mentioned  above,  and  apparently 
have  similar  habits.  Our  little 
British  Cic  indda,  most  of  which 
are  so  active  on  the  wing,  agree 
in  these  respects  with  tin*,  African 
species  of  Mantwora,  which  are 
entirely  apterous,  and  are  the 
largest  of  the  (Jicindelidue.  Per- 
inguey  found  a  breeding-ground 
of  M.  tubemdata  near  Kimberley; 
the  larvae  were  living  in  the  usual  (Jicindelid  manner ;  hut  the 
ground  was  so  hard  that  lie  was  not  able  to  investigate  the 
burrows,  and  there  were  but  lew  Tnsects  that  could  serve  as  food 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Cicindelidae,  although  one  of  the  smaller  families  of  Cole- 
optera,  now  number  about  1400  species;  of  these  about  one-half 
belong  to  the  great  genus  Oicindelfc,  to  which  our  four  British 
representatives  of  the  Cicindelidae  are  all  assigned.  There  is  no 
general  work  of  much  conserpxence  on  this  important  family,  and 
its  classification  is  not  thoroughly  established.1 

Tiger-beetles  display  considerable  variety  of  structure,  especially 
as  regards  the  mouth,  which  exhibits  very  remarkable  develop- 

1  Tim  first  portion  of*  a  classification  of  Cicindelidae  l»y  T)r.  Walthcr  Horn, 
lit' vision,  der  Civ  indelid  tin,  Berlin,  1<S1)8,  has  appeared  since  this  was  written. 


Fig.  90.  —  Cicmdelu,  hi/hrida.  Britain. 
A,  larva  (after  Scliiodte)  ;  B,  imago, 
male. 
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ments  of  the  pnlpi  a  nd  htbrum  (Fig.  0 1  ).  Tim  i  iger-bcctlcs, 
like  most  other  Inserts  that  rapture  1  i i  1 1  <_»*  prey,  do  not  consume 
their  victims  entire,  but  subsist  chiefly  oil  the  j'u i(uus  they 
squeeze  out  of  them;  the  Jiard  and  innutritions  parts  arc  rejected 
after  the  victim  lias  heen  thoroughly  lacerated  a, ml  squeezed ;  the 
mouth  forms  both  trap  and 
press;  the  palpi  spread  out 
in  order  to  facilitate  the 
rapid  engulfing  of  a  victim, 
then  close  up  under  it  and 
help  to  support  if  in  the 
mouth  ;  while  the  labrmn 
above  closes  the  cavity  in 
the  other  direction.  The 
mouth  itself  is  a  large  cavity 
communicating  very  freely 
with  the  exterior,  but  so 
completely  shut  off  from  the 
following  parts  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  the  orifice  of* 
communication  ;  the  labium 
being  much  modified  to 
form  the  posterior  wall. 

For  the  capture  of  the  prey, 
always  living  but  of  various 
kinds,  a  mechanism  with  great*  holding  power  and  capable  of 
rapid  action  is  required.  The  mouth  of  the  terrestrial  Manlieimt 
(Fig.  91, 1>),  exhibits  great  strength  ;  some  of  the  chitinons  parts 
are  extremely  thick,  the  mandibles  are  enormous,  the  palpi,  how¬ 
ever,  are  comparatively  low  in  development.  In  the  arboreal 
genus  ro (j o?i.o stoma  the  palpary  structures  (Fig.  91,  A)  attain  a 
development  scarcely  equalled  elsewhere  in  the  Insect  world.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Cieindelidae  are  inhabitants  of  the  warmer, 
or  of  the  tropical  regions  of  the  world,  and  very  little  is  known  as 
to  their  life-histories ;  they  show  great  diversity  in  their  modes 
of  hunting  their  prey.  Some  are  wingless  ;  others  are  active  on 
the  wing ;  and  of  both  of  these  divisions  there  are  forms  that  are 
found  only  on  trees  or  hushes.  Some,  it  is  believed,  frequent 
only  the  mounds  of  Termites.  The  characteristic  feature  common 


Profile  of  Z^H/uHosLonta  sp.  (Madagascar)  :  a, 
antenna  ;  />,  Labial  palp  *,  r,  maxillary  palp  ; 
(K  pal  pi  form  lobe  of  maxilla  ;  c,  mandible  ;  /, 
labrum.  B,  Section  of  Lead  of  MantU'om 
fm(U'iUosa  (South  Africa):  a,  front  of  upper 
part  of  hcad-capsulc  ;  //,  gula  ;  0,  tentorium  ; 
<f,  eye. ;  0,  labrum  ;  J\  left  mandible  ;  //,  max¬ 
illa  ;  //,  maxillary  palp  ;  A  labial  palp ;  1% 
support  of  this  palp  ;  /,  labium. 
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to  nil  is  greet  activity  and  excessive  wariness.  The  genus 
Pogo  nostoma ,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  confined  to 
Madagascar,  where  the  species  are  numerous,  hut  are  rare  in 
collections  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  them.  Eaffray 
informs  us  that  certain  species  frequent  the  trunks  of  trees,  up 
which  they  run  in  a  spiral  manner  on  the  least  alarm.  The  only 
way  he  could  obtain  specimens  was  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant ; 
the  two  approached  a  tree  very  quietly  from  opposite  sides,  and 
when  near  it,  made  a  rush,  and  joined  hands  as  high  up  the 
trunk  as  they  could,  so  as  to  embrace  the  tree,  when  the  Pogonus- 
toma  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  captured. 

Fam.  5.  Carabidae  ( Ground-beetles ). — Glypeus  not  extending 
laterally  in  front  of  the  antennae .  Maxillae  with  the  enter  lobe 
destitute  of  an.  articulated  hook  at  the  tip.  Antennae  covered. 
(i except  the  band,  joints)  vdth  a  minute  pubescence.  Hind  legs  not 
very  different  from  the  middle  pair,  formed  for  running,  as  usual 
in  beetles.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
^  •  families  of  (Joleoptera,  in¬ 

cluding  as  it  does  12,000 
or  1  ‘>,000  described 
species.  In  this  country 
Carabidae  are  nearly 
entirely  terrestrial  in 
habits,  and  are  scarcely 
ever  seen  on  the  wing ; 
many  of  the  species  indeed 
have  merely  rudimentary 
wings;  in  the  tropics 
there  are,  however,  many 
arboreal  forms  that  take 
wing  with,  more  or  less 
alertness.  The  larvae,  ( Fig. 


Fin.  92. — ‘Leistus  sphdbarbis.  A,  Larva  (after 
Scliiudtc)  ;  B,  imago.  Britain. 


92,  A)  art*  usually  elon¬ 
gate  in  form  and  run 


freely ;  they  may  1  >e  known 
by  their  tarsi  ending  in  two  claws,  by  the  exserted,  sharp,  calliper¬ 
like  mandibles,  by  the  body  ending  in  two  processes  (sometimes 


jointed)  and  a  tube  of  varying  length  projecting  backwards. 
The  pupae  usually  have  the  hind  pair  of  legs  so  arranged  that 
the  tips  of  the  tarsi  project  behind,  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 


body.  The  Carabidae  are  carnivorous  and  predaceous  both  as 
larvae  and  perfect  Insects  ;  they  attack  living  Insects,  worms,  or 
other  small,  soft  creatures,  but  do  not  disdain  dead  specimens. 
>Sonm  species  of  Camlrus,  found  in  North  Africa  where  snails 
abound,  are  specially  formed  for  attacking  these  molluscs,  having 
the  head  long  and  slender  so  that  it  can  be  thrust  into  the  shell 
of  the  snail.  A  few  species  have  been  detected  eating  growing  coni, 
and  even  the  young  seeds  of  some  Umbelliferae ;  these  belong  chiefly 
to  the  genera  Ilaipal'us ,  Zubrvs,  and  Amara.  Some  species  of  the 
abundant  genera  Plernstichus  and  Haryafas,  are  said  to  be  fond  of 
ripe  strawberries.  The  most  anomalous  forms  of  Carabidae  are  the 
Pseudomorphides,  a  sub-family  almost  peculiar  to  Australia,  the 
members  of  which  live  under  bark,  and  have  but  little  resemblance 
to  other  Carabids  owing  to  their  compact  forms  and  continuous 
outlines.  The  genus  Mormohjce  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Insect 
world  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  shape  of  its  members ;  the 
sides  of  the  elytra  form  large  crinkled  expansions,  and  the  head 
is  unusually  elongate.  These  Insects  live  on  the  underside  of 
fallen  trees  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Peninsula;  no  reason 
whatever  can  he  at  present  assigned  for  their  remarkable  shape. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  blind  members  of  this 
family :  some  of  them  live  in  caverns;  these  belong  chiefly  to 
the  genus  Anophtludmus,  species  of  which  have  been  detected  in 
the  caves  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  Austria,  and  of  North  America. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  optic  nerves  and  lobes,  as  well  as  the 
external  organs  of  vision,  are  entirely  wanting  in  some  of  these 
cave  Carabidae  ;  the  tactile  setae  have,  however,  a  larger  develop¬ 
ment  than  usual,  and  the  Insects  are  as  skilful  in  running  as  if 
they  possessed  eyes.  Anopliilicthmis  is  closely  related  to  our 
British  genus  TrecJius,  the  species  of  which  are  very  much  given 
to  living  in  deep  crevices  in  the  earth,  or  under  large  stones,  and 
have  some  of  them  very  small  eyes.  In  addition  to  these 
cavexmicoloiis  Anophthalmus,  other  blind  Carabidae  have  been 
discovered  during  recent  years  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
where  they  live  under  great  stones  deeply  embedded  in  the 
earth ;  these  blind  lapidicolous  Carabidae  are  of  extremely 
minute  size  and  of  most  sluggish  habits ;  the  situations  in 
which  they  are  found  suggest  that  many  successive  generations 
arc  probably  passed  under  the  same  stone.  Not  a  single 
specimen  has  ever  been  found  above  ground.  The  minute 
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Carabids  of  the  genus  Ad})  us,  that  pass  a,  large  part  of  their 
lives  under  stones  below  high-water  mark  ((‘merging  only  when 
the  tide  uncovers  them),  on  the  borders  of  the  English  Channel 
and  elsewhere,  are  very  closely  allied  to  these  blind  Insects,  and 
have  themselves  only  very  small  eyes,  which,  moreover,  according 
to  Hammond  and  Miall,  are  covered  in  larger  part  by  a  peculiar 
shield.1  A  few  Carabidae,  of  the  genera  Glyptus  and  Orthogonvus, 
are  believed  to  live  in  the  nests  of  Termites.  Savage  found  the 
larva  of  G.  sculptilis  in  the  nests  of  Termes  beflico, so/s;  it  has 
been  described  by  Horn,  and  is  said  to  bear  so  great  a,  resem¬ 
blance  to  young  queens  of  the  Termites  as  to  have  been  mistaken 
for  them.2  Mr.  Haviland  found  lilro'jurfomdvs  angudicollis  in 
Termites’  nests  in  South  Africa.  Pcringuey  states  that  it  emits 
a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  probable  that  it 
preys  on  the  Termites,  and  this  also  is  believed  to  be  the  habit 
of  the  Ceylonese  llclhwdcs  taprobcmae.  Some  species  of  the 
Mediterranean  genus  Siagona  stridulate  by  means  of  a  file  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  prothorax,  rubbed  by  a  striate  area, 
adapted  in  form,  on  the  anterior  femora,. 

A  valuable  memoir  on  the  classiiication  of  this  important 
family  is  due  to  the  late  Dr.  G.  IT.  Horn  ; 3  he  arranges  Carabidae 
in  three  sub -families :  we  think  it  necessary  to  add  a  fourth  for 
Mormolyce : 

1.  Middle  coxal  cavities  enclosed  externally  by  tin*  junction  of  the  meso-  and 

meta-sternum  ;  neither  epimeron  nor  epistermnn  attaining  the 
cavity. 

Head  beneath,  with  a  dee])  groove  on  each  side  near  the  aye  for 
the  reception  of  the  antennae  or  a  part  thereof. 

Sub-fani.  3.  Pseudomorphtdeh. 

Head  without  antennal  grooves.  Sub-fam.  2.  II ARPALroES. 

2.  Middle  coxal  cavities  attained  on  the  outside,  by  tlm  tips  of  the.  epi sterna 

and  epimera.  Sub- fain.  4.  MoiiMoiA'crpES. 

3.  Middle  coxal  cavities  attained  on  the  outside  by  the  tips  of  the  epimera, 

hut  not  by  those  of  the  episterna.  ftiib-fani.  1.  (Jarabideh. 

These  four  sub-families  are  of  extremely  different  extent  and 
nature.  The  Harpalides  are  the  dominant  forms,  and  include 
upwards  of  10,000  known  species;  while  the  various  tribes 
into  which  the  sub-family  is  divided  include,  as  a  rule,  each  many 

1  Natural  History  of  aquatic*  I  averts,  1805,  p.  370. 

2  Tr.  A'tner.  mi.  floe.  xv.  1888,  p.  38. 

Op.  cit .  v.  1881,  p.  91  ;  ef.  Sharp,  Tr.  ait.  floe.  London,  1882,  p.  01. 
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genera,;  the  Carabides  are  next  in  importance,  with  upwards  of 
2000  species,  but  are  divided  into  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
tribes,  each  of  which  averages  a  much  smaller  number  of  genera 
than  do  the  tribes  of  Harpalides  ;  Tseudoi norphides  includes  only 
about  100  species  ;  and  Mormolycides  consists  of  the  single  genus 
M rrmolyce  with  three  species. 

Fam.  6.  AmpMzoidae. — Antennae  destitute  of  pubescence : 
outer  loJ)G  of  maxilla  not  jointed;  metasternum  with  a  short 
transverse  impressed,  line  on  the  middle  behind.  Hind  legs  slender , 
not  formed  for  swimming .  This  family  is  limited  to  the  genus 
Jlmgghizoa ;  the  species  of 

which  may  be  briefly  de-  v. 

scribed  as  lowly  organised  ^\iV  iw 

Carabidae  that  lead  an  I 

aquatic  life.  The  geo- 
graphical  distribution  is 

1  lighly  remarkable,  there  tf l  j !  i  bp/1  i ; ;  ;  , 

being  but  three  species,  two  I  '  '  *  1  •  j  | 

of  which  live  in  Western  / \  !  •  lib  j bjl  j  .  \ 

North  America,  the  third  t  (T\\ \>V*|  jjjj/  ///)  ^ 

in  Eastern  Tibet.  The  ImV iji 

habits  of  American  Am-  ji-vy  \ 

'jih/izoaaw  known ;  they  pass  f#s3p  /  \ 

a  life  of  little  activity  in  A  y¥  B 

very  cold,  rapid  streams ;  ’ 

.  .  Fio.  93. — A  niplnzoa  IccotUei.  North  America, 

they  do  not  swim,  but  A,  Larva ;  B,  imago. 

(ding  to  stones  and  timber. 

The  larva  was  recently  discovered  in  Utah  by  Messrs.  Hubbard 
and  Schwarz : 1  it  has  the  same  habits  as  the  perfect  Insect, 
and  in  general  form  resembles  the  larvae  of  the  genus  Carabus ; 
but  it  has  no  terminal  tube  to  the  body,  the  abdomen  consisting 
of  eight  segments  and  a  pair  of  short  terminal  appendages;  the 
spiracles  are  obsolete,  with  the  exception  of  a  pair  placed  near  to 
one  another  at  the  termination  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment. 
As  regards  the  mouth  this  larva  is  ( Iambi  d,  as  regards  the 
abdomen  and  stigmata  Dytiseid  of  a  primitive  type. 

Fam.  7.  Pelobiidae. — Antennae  destitute  of  pubescence :  outer 
lobe  of  maxilla  jointed ,  metasternum  with  a  short  transverse 
impressed,  line  on  the  middle  behind.  Hind  legs  rather  slender , 
1  P.  cut.  Sue.  Washington ,  ii.  1892,  p.  341. 


Via.  93. — .  1  niph i::oa  h'co/Uei.  North  America. 
A,  Larva  :  B,  imago. 
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formed  for  swimming ,  the  tarsi  longer  than  the  tibiae .  This  family 
is  limited  to  the  one  genus  PeloMus  ( Hygrobia  of  some  authors). 
Like  Amphizoa,  to  which  it  is  in  several  respects  analogous,  it 
lias  a  singular  geographical  distribution ;  there  a, re  only  four 
known  species,  one  lives  in  Britain  and  the  Mediterranean  region, 
one  in  Chinese  Tibet,  two  in  Australia..  Pdobius  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  Carabid  adapted  to  a  considerable  extent  lor 
living  in  and  swimming  about  in  water;  differing  thus  from 


Fig.  94. — Pdobius  tardus.  Britain.  A,  Young  larva  ;  B,  adult  larva  ;  C,  imago. 
(A  and  £  after  Scliiddte.) 


Amphizaa,  which  has  no  special  adaptation  for  swimming.  The 
larva  of  Pdobius  is  remarkable ;  it  breathes  by  means  of  branchial 
filaments  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  the  spiracles  being 
present,  though  those  of  the  abdomen  are  very  minute  and  the 
others  small.  The  head  is  very  large,  the  mandibles  are  not 
tube- like,  the  food  being  taken  after  the  manner  of  the  Carabidae  ; 
the  8th  abdominal  segment  ends  in  three  long  processes;  the 
small  9th  segment  is  retracted  beneath  them.  The  adult  Pelobius 
tardus  is  remarkable  for  its  loud  stridulation.  The  sound  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  apparatus  described  correctly  by  Charles  Darwin ; 1 

1  Descent  of  Man,  i.  1890,  p.  838;  The  views  of  Landois  and.  Rocker,  Arch.  f. 
Natwrgesch.  lvii.  1,  1891,  p.  101,  are  erroneous. 
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there  is  a  file  on  the  inside  of  the  wing-cases,  and  the  Insect 
turns  up  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  and  scrapes  the  file  thereuntil. 
The  Insects  are  culled  squeakers  in  the  Co  vent  Carden  market, 
where  they  are  sold. 

Fam.  8.  Haliplidae.  —  Antennae  har(\  ten, -jointed  ;  meta- 
sternnm  marked  hy  a  transverse  tine;  posterior  coxae  proto  ntjeit 
as  plates,  covert  mj  a.  tar  ye 

part  of  the.  hr  tree  sin  face  -ty  <t)  l  l 

of  the  abdomen  ;  the  J 

slender ,  hid  clubbed,  h  ind 
femora,  move  between  these 
plates  and,  the  abdomen.. 

The  Haliplidae  are  ~~ 

aquatic,  and  are  all  small, 

not  exceeding  four  or  five  \ 

millimetres  in  length.  \ 

The  ventral  plates  are 
peculiar  to  the  Insects  of 

this  family,  but  their  func-  \  A  \ 

tion  is  not  known.  The  v\\ 

larvae  are  remarkable  on  /  {  _ 

account  of  the  fleshy  pro-  /  XJ  //  iplfvy  V  * 
cesses  disposed  on  their  /  I  11/  Ml  \1  V  v, 
bodies;  but  they  exhibit  /  '  Li  JC  %}J\  x. 

considerable  variety  in  ^  LJ  1/  l\/\  l\ jl 

this  respect ;  their  man-  j  ¥  A I  \ 

dibles  are  groov(*d  so  that  /HfflllsK  \f\  IW 

they  suck  their  prey.  Tn  I  pi  11}  \  /  ^  /  \  ^ 

tiie  larva  of  JTtdiphs,  *  J|j  ’A  '4  | 

according  to  Schiddte,  \  /  /j  Is, 

there  are  eight  pairs  of  /A  \  A 

abdominal  spiracles,  but  '  ^  \  f ' 

in  One/niiclotus  (Fig.  90, 

m  tl.prp  <ivf»  irn  Fi(;>95' Onemiilotifs  nanus.  Inland.  A,  Imago; 

j>J,  t/UCie  ai  C  110  spnacics,  B,  larva,  highly  magnified.  (After  Sell iodte.) 

and  air  is  obtained  by 

means  of  a  trachea  traversing  each  of  the  long  filaments.  The 
Insects  of  these  two  genera  are  so  similar  in  the  imaginal  instar 
that  it  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  their  larvae  should  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  such  important  characters.  Haliplidae  is  a  small 
family  consisting  of  three  genera,  having  about  100  species ; 


Fro.  95. . (JnemiJotifh'  mesv s.  Fugland.  A,  Imago; 

B,  larva,  highly  magnified.  (After  Sehiddte.) 
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it  is  very  widely  distributed.  We  have  1:1  species  in  Ur i tain, 
all  the  genera  being  represented. 

Fam.  9.  Dytiscidae  {Water-beetles'). — Antennae  bare;  kind 
legs  for  meal  for  swimming,  not  capable  oj  ordinary  nut  thing  .  niela- 
sternum  without  cc  transverse  line  across  it;  behind  closely  united, 
with  the  extremely  large  coxae.  Outer  lobe  oj  maxilla  jornvung  a 
two-jointed  The  Dytiscidae,  or  true  water-1  >eetles,  a, re  oi 

interest  because — -unlike  the  aquatic  Neuroptera  they  exist  in 

water  iu  both  tin*, 
larva, 1  and  imaginal 
instars  ;  nevertheless 
there  is  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  are 
modi  lied  terrestrial 
Insects :  these  reasons 
are  (1)  that  in  their 
general  organisation 
they  a, re  similar  to 
the  Carabidae,  and 
they  drown  more 
quickly  than  the 
majority  of  land 
beetles  do  ;  (2)  though 
the  larvae  are  very 
different  from  the 
larvae  of  terrestrial 
beetles,  yet  the  ima- 
ginal  inslars  are  much 
less  profoundly 
changed,  and  are  capable  of  existing  perfectly  well  on  land,  and 
of  taking  prolonged  flights  through  the  air ;  (b)  the  pupa  is,  so 
far  as  known,  always  terrestrial  The  larvae  and  images  are 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  water,  except  that  they  must  come  to 
the  surface  to  get  air.  Some  of  them  are  capable,  however,  when 
quiescent,  of  living  for  hours  together  beneath  the  water,  hut 
there  appears  to  be  great  diversity  in  this  respect.1  The  hind 
pair  of  legs  is  the  chief  means  of  locomotion.  These  swimming- 
legs  (Fig.  97)  are  deserving  of  admiration  on  account  of  their 
mechanical  perfection  ;  this,  however,  is  exhibited  in  various 
1  Set**/.  Linn.  &uc.  Zool.  xiii.  1876,  p.  101. 


Fjo.  96. — QijbUter  wesdi  [  —  luterinitvrgi'iudw  De  (L) 
Europe.  A,  Larva  (after  Seliiodte) ;  B,  6  imago. 
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<  leg  roes,  the  logs  in  the  genera,  Ihjtisnts  and  Jlydmynnr. s  beiim 
but  .slender,  while  those  of  (Jyhidar  are  so  broad  and  powerful,  that 
a  single  stroke  propels  the  Insect  for  a  considerable  distance. 

The  wing-cases  fit  perfectly  to  the  body,  except  at  the  tip,  so 
as  to  form  an  air-tight  space  between  themselves  and  the  hack  of 
the  Insect ;  this  space  is  utilised  as  a  reservoir  for  air.  When 
the  DytLwus  feels  the  necessity  for  air  it  rises  to  the  surface  and 
exposes  the  tip  of  the  body  exactly  a,t  the  level  of  the  water, 
separating  at  the  same  time  the  abdomen  from  the  wing-cases 
so  as  to  open  a  broad  chink  at  the  spot  where  the  parts  were, 
during  the  Insect’s  submersion,  so  well  held  together  as  to  be  air- 
and  wa, ter  -  tight.  The  ter¬ 
minal  two  pairs  of  spiracles  _ _ 

are  much  enlarged,  and  hy  ^  "  J 

curving  the  abdomen  the  '  / 

beetle  brings  them  into  con- 

respiration  is  effected  hy  this  B  c 

means  as  well  as  hy  the  store  d  \l 

of  air  carried  about  under  the  ’ 

wing  -  cases.  The  air  that  FlG;  ?7— Htart-  or  swimming-leg  of  Cylnster 
e  (TijmnctalU'S.  A,  Lhe  whole  leg  detached  ; 

enters  the  space  between  tile  B,  the  movable  parts  ill  the  striking  posi- 

elytra  and  body  is  slmt  in 

there  when  the  Tnsect  closes 

the  chink  and  again  dives  beneath  the.  water.  The  enlargement 
of  the  terminal  \stigmata  in  Ihjiimu*  is  exceptional,  and  in  forms 
more  highly  organised  in  other  respects,  such  as  Cybider,  these 
spiracles  remain  minute ;  the  presumption  being  that  in  this 
ease  respiration  .is  carried  on  almost  entirely  hy  means  of  the 
supply  the  Insect  carries  in  the  space  between  the  elytra  and  the 
base  of  the  abdomen.1  The  structure  of  the  front  foot  of  the  male 
Dytisms,  and  of  many  other  water-beetles,  is  highly  remarkable, 
the  foot  being  dilated  to  form  a  palette  or  saucer,  covered  beneath 
hy  sucker-like  structures  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty  ;  hy  the  aid 
of  these  the  male  is  enabled  to  retain  a  position  on  the  female  for 
many  hours,  or  even  days,  together.  Lowne  has  shown  that  the 


1  For  many  particulars  as  to  respiration  of  Dytismcs,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
larva  see  Mall,  Aqwotw  Insects,  1895,  pp.  89,  etc.  (In  the. figure  given  on  p.  60 
tlie  large  stigma  on  the  terminal  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  omitted,  though  it  is 
referred  to  in  the  text.) 
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suckers  communicate  with  a  sac  in  the  interior  of  tli 
ing  fluid,  which  exudes  under  pressure.  As  the  \ 
skeleton  of  the  female  on  which  these  suckers  a 
bear  is  frequently  covered  with  pores,  or  minute  p 
able  that  some  correlation  between  the  two  organic 
about  by  these  structures.  The  females  in  ma 
Dytiscidae  bear  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bo 
sculpture  of  various  kinds,  the  exact  use  of  whicl 
in  many  species  there  are  two  forms  of  the  Female, 
this  peculiar  sculpture,  the  other  nearly,  or  quii 
The  larvae  of  Dytiscidae  differ  from  those  of  Cai 
by  the  structure  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  abdom 
excessively  rapacious,  and  are  indeed  almost  cousl 
in  sucking  the  juices  of  soft  and  small  aquatic 
means  excluding  their  own  kind.  The  mode  of 
thoroughly  known,  but  so  far  as  the  details  have  lx 
they  are  correctly  described,  in  the  work  on  aqm 
Professor  Miall,  we  have  previously  referred  to; 
are  hollow,  with  a  hole  near  the  tip  and  another  a 
being  sharp  at  the  tips  are  thrust  into  the  body  o 
then  by  their  closure  the  other  parts  of  the  moi 
very  beautifully  constructed  for  the  purpose,  arc 
fitting  mechanical  positions  for  completing  the  wo: 
the  victim.  Nagel  states  that  the  larva  of  l)yt 
digestive  fluid  into  the  body  of  its  victim,  and 
rapidly  dissolves  all  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  pi 
rapacious  larva  can  easily  absorb  all  its  vieti 
insoluble  outer  skin.  The  abdomen  consists 
segments,  and  a  pair  of  terminal  processes;  the  s 
more  or  less  completely  obsolete — according  to  sp( 
exception  of  the  pair  on  the  eighth  segment  at 
body;  the  terminal  segments  are  frequently  fling 
that  serve  not  only  as  means  of  locomotion,  but  a 
pair  of  active  stigmata  at  the  surface  when  the  e: 
get  air.  Although  the  larvae  of  Dytiscidae  are  h\ 
yet  considerable  diversity  has  already  been  fou 
Hyjphyclrus  and  some  species  of  Hydroporm  have  t 
head  produced  into  a  horn,  which  is  touched  by  • 
mandibles. 

Dytiscidae  are  peculiar  inasmuch  as  they  ap] 
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best  in  the  cooler  waters  of  the  earth.  Lapland  is  one  of  the 
parts  of  Europe  richest  in  Dytiscidae,  and  the  profusion  of  species 
in  the  tropics  compared  with  those  of  Europe  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  families  of 
Coleoptera.  About  1800  species  a, re  at  present  known,  and  we 
have  rather  more  than  100  species  in  Britain.1 

Series  III.  Polymorpha. 

Anlcnnctc  frequently  either  thicker  at  the  tip  (jltn icorn)  or  serrate 
along  their  inner  edge  ferric  or  n) ;  but  these  characters ,  as 
'well  as  the  number  of  joints  in  the  feet  and  other  points,  are 
very  variable. 

Upwards  of  fifty  families  are  placed  in  this  series  ;  many  of 
these  families  are  of  very  small  extent,  consisting  of  only  a  few 
species ;  other  families  of  the  series  are  much  larger,  so 
that  altogether  about  40,000  species — speaking  broadly,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  Coleoptera — are  included  in  the  series.  We 
have  already  (p.  189)  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  by 
certain  conventional  series,  Clavicornia,  Serricornia,  etc.  united, 
because  it  has  hitherto  proved  impossible  to  define  them. 

Fam.  10.  Paussidae. — Antennae  of  extra, or  dinary  form ,  usually 
two-jointed,  sometimes  six -  or  ten-jointed.  Elytra,  elongate,  but  trun¬ 
cate  behind ,  leaving  the  pygidium  exposed.  Tarsi  five-jointed.  The 
Paussidae  have  always  been  recognised  as  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  of  beetles,  although  they  are  of  small  size,  the  largest 
attaining  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  found  only 
in  two  ways;  either  in  ants’  nests,  or  on  the  wing  at  night. 
They  apparently  live  exclusively  in  ants’  nests,  but  migrate 
much.  Paussidae  usually  live  in  the  nests  of  terrestrial  ants,  but 
they  have  been  found  in  nests  of  Or emastog aster  in  the  spines  of 
Acacia  Jistnlosa,  They  have  the  power  of  discharging,  in  an 
explosive  manner,  a  volatile  caustic  fluid  from  the  anus,  which  is 
said  by  Loman  to  contain  free  iodine.  Their  relations  to  the 
ants  are  at  present  unexplained,  though  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  subject.  When  observed  in  the  nests  they  frequently 
appear  as  if  asleep,  and  the  ants  do  not  take  much  notice  of 
them.  On  other  occasions  the  ants  endeavour  to  drag  them  into 
the  interior  of  the  nest,  as  if  desirous  of  retaining  their  company  : 

1  For  classification  and  structure  see  Sharp,  “On  Dytiscidae,”  Sci.  Trans.  K. 
Dublin  Hoc.  (2)  ii.  1882. 
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the  Pams  us  then  makes  no  resistance  to  its  hosts  ;  if,  however,  it 
be  touched,  even  very  slightly,  by  an  observer,  it  immediately 
bombards:  the  ants,  as  may  be  imagined,  do  nob  approve  of  this, 
and  run  away.  Nothing  lias  ever  been  observed  (had  would  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  ants  derive  any  benefit  from  the  presence 
of  the  Paussi,  except  that  these  guests  bear  on  some  part  of  the 
body — frequently  the  great  impressions  on  the  pronotum — patches 
of  the  peculiar  kind  of  pubescence  that  exists  in  many  other  kinds 
of  ants’-nest  beetles,  and  is  known  in  some  of  them  to  secrete  a 
substance  the  ants  are  fond  of,  and  that  the  ants  have  been  seen 
to  lick  the  beetles.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Paussi  have  been  observed  to  eat  the  eggs 
and  larvae  of  the  ants.  The  larva,  of  l*mmvs 
is  not  known,1  and  Kaffray  doubts  whether 
it  lives  in  the  ants'  nests.  There  are  about 
200  species  of  Paussidae known,  Africa,  Asia 
and  Australia  being  their  chief  countries ; 
one  species,  P.  favieri ,  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  South  France, 
and  a  single  species  was  formerly  found  in 
Brazil.  The  position  the  family  should 
Fig.  98.  —  Pcmssm  cepha -  occupy  has  been  much  discussed;  the  only 
tlfler  Battray!)  Hedja2'  forms  to  which  they  make  any  real  ay- 
proximation  are  Carabidae,  of  the  group 
Ozaenides,  a  group  of  ground  beetles  that  also  crepitate.  P>ur- 
meisteiyand  others  have  therefore  placed  the  .Paussidae  in  the 
series  Adephaga,  hut  we  follow  Raffray’s  view  (he  being  the  most 
recent  authority  on  the  family),2  who  concludes  that  this  is 
an.  anomalous  group  not  intimately  connected  with  any  other 
family  of  Coleoptera,  though  having  more  affinity  to  Carabidae 
than  to  anything  else.  The  recently  discovered  genus  Proto - 
pemssus  has  eleven  joints  to  the  antennae,  and  is  said  to  come  nearer 
to  Carabidae  than  the  previously  known  forms  did,  and  we  may  an¬ 
ticipate  that  a  more  extensive  knowledge  will  show  that  the  family 
may  find  a  natural  place  in  the  Adephaga.  The  description  of 
the  abdomen  given  by  Raffray  is  erroneous;  in  a  specimen  of  the 
genus  Arthropterus  the  writer  has  dissected,  he  finds  that  there 

1  Descriptions  of  larvae  that  may  possibly  be  those  of  Paussids  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Xamheu,  A  mi.  Soc.  . Linn .  Lyon,  xxxix.  1892,  p.  187,  and  Eriehson,  Arch. 
Naturcj&sch.  xiii.  1847,  p.  275. 

2  Arch.  Mus.  Paris  (2),  viii.  and  ix,  1887. 
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are  live  ventral  segments  visible  along  the  middle,  six  at  the 
sides,  as  in  the  families  of  Adephaga  generally.  There  is  said 
to  lie  a  great  difference  in  the  nervous  systems  of  (  Arabidae  and 
Paussidae,  but  so  little  is  known,  on  this  point  that  we  cannot 
judge  whether  it  is  really  of  importance. 

Fam.  11.  Gyrinidae  ( Wh  irligig  beetle*).  —  Ante  nan  fe  rerg 
short;  four  eyes;  middle  and,  hind  leys  funning  short  broad 
'paddles;  abdomen,  with  six  segments  risible  along  the  ml  dalle,  sere  a 
( dong  each  side .  These  Insects  are  known  to  all  from  their  habit 
of  floating  lightly  on  the  surface  of  water,  and  performing  graceful 
complex  curves  round 
one  another  without 
colliding  ;  sometimes 
they  may  be  met  with 
in  great  congregations. 

They  are  admirably  con¬ 
structed  for  this  mode 
of  life,  which  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare  in  the 
Insect  world;  the 
Hydrometridae  amongst 
the  hugs,  and.  a  small 
number  of  different 
kinds  of  Diptera,  being 
the  only  other  Insects 
that  are  devoted  to  a 
life  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  Of  all  these, 

Gyrinidae  are  in  their 
construction  the  most 
adapted  for  such  a 
career.  They  are  able 
to  dive  to  escape  danger, 
and  they  then  carry  with  them  a  small  supply  of  air,  hut  do  not 
stay  long  beneath  the  surface.  Their  two  hind  pairs  of  legs  are 
beautifully  constructed  as  paddles,  expanding  mechanically  when 
moved  in  the  backward  direction,  and  collapsing  into  an  extremely 
small  space  directly  the  resistance  they  meet  with  is  in  the  other 
direction.  The  front  legs  of  these  Insects  are  articulated  to  the 
thorax  in  a  peculiar  direction  so  that  their  soles  do  not  look 


Fjo.  99.— A,  Larva  of  (lyrime s*  (after  Sehiodte)  ;  B, 
under  side  of  Uyrinux  sp.  (after  Ganglbaner).  1, 
Prosternum  ;  %  anterior  coxal  cavity  ;  3.  lneso- 
thoraeic  episternum  ;  4,  mesoepimeron  ;  f>,  meso- 
sternum  ;  fi,  metathomcie  episternum  ;  7,  middle 
coxal  cavity  ;  8,  metasternmn  ;  9,  liind  coxa  ;  10, 
ventral  segments.  [N.B.— The  first  ventral  segment 
really  consists,  at  each  side,  of  two  segments  united  ; 
this  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  many  Gyrinidae.  J 
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downwards  but  towards  one  another  ;  lienee  the  sensitive  ad¬ 
hesive  surface  used  during  coupling  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
foot,  forming  thus  a  false  sole:  a  remarkable  modification  other¬ 
wise  unknown  in  Insects.  They  breathe  chiefly  by  menus  of  the 
very  large  meta thoracic  spiracles. 

The  larvae  (Fig.  99,  A)  are  purely  aquatic,  and  are  highly 
modified  for  this  life,  being  elongate  creatures,  with  sharp, 
mandibles  and  nine  abdominal  segments,  each  segment  hearing 
on  each  side  a  tracheal  branchia ;  these  gills  assist  to  some  extent 
in  locomotion.  The  stigmata  are  quite  obsolete,  but  the  terminal 
segment  beaus  four  processes,  one  pair  of  which  may  he  looked  on 
as  ceroi,  the  other  as  a  pair  of  gills  corresponding  with  the  pair 
on  each  of  the  preceding  segments.  *  The  mandibles  are  not 
suctorial,  but,  according  to  Meinert,  possess  an  orifice  for  the 
discharge  of  the  secretion  of  a  mandibular  gland.  Gyrinidae 
are  chiefly  carnivorous  in  both  the  larval  and  imaginal  instars. 
Fully  300  species  are  known ;  they  are  generally  distributed, 
though  wanting  in  most  of  the  islands  of  the  world  except  those 
of  large  size.  The  finest  forms  are  the  Brazilian  Enhydrus  and 
the  Eorrorlrynchas  of  tropical  Asia.1  In  Britain  we  have  nine 
species,  eight  of  Gyrinus,  one  of  Orectoch/dus  ;  the  latter  form  is 
rarely  seen,  as  it  hides  during  the  day,  and  perforins  its  rapid 
gyrations  at  night. 

The  Gyrinidae  are  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  families 
of  Ooleoptera  :  by  some  they  are  associated  in  the  Adephagous 
series;  but  they  have  little  or  no  affinity  with  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  thereof.  Without  them  the  Adephaga  form  a  natural  series 
of  evidently  allied  families,  and  we  consider  it  a  mistake  to  force 
the  Gyrinidae  therein  because  an  objection  is  felt  by  many  tax¬ 
onomists  to  the  maintenance  of  isolated  families.  Surely  if 
there  are  in  nature  some  families  allied  and  others  isolated,  it  is 
better  for  us  to  recognise  the  fact,  though  it  makes  our  classifi¬ 
cations  look  less  neat  and  precise,  and  increases  the  difficulty  of 
constructing  “  tables.” 

Fam.  12.  HydropMlidae. —  Tarsi  jive, -jointed,  tl is  first  joint 
in  'in any  cases  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  evident:  antennae 
short ,  of  less  than  eleven  joints,  not  jilijortn,  but  consisting  of 

1  For  classification  and  monograph  of  the  family,  see  Rogimbart,  Anti.  Hoc.  ent.  * 
Prana',  1882,  1888,  and  188(5.  For  a  catalogue,  Scverm,  Ann.  Hoc.  mil.  Ikljiqnr., 
xxxiii.  1 889. 
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three  parts,  a.  based.  part  of  ono  or  t iro  elongate  joints,  an  inter- 
'mediate  'part  of  taro  or  wore  a  in  all  joints,  and  an  apical  part  of 
larger  (or  at  any  rale  broader")  joi ntspwh  ich  are  jtu.be  scent,  Idee  others 
being  bare.  Outer  lobe  of  •maudllae  • usually  compter:,  but  rot  at 
all  judpiform,  •naarifla ry  pal pi  often  very  long  ;  the  parts  of  the 
labium  ‘much  concealed  behind,  the  wentumi-,  the  labial  palpi  rery 
: widely  sejuerated.  Hind,  coxae  e.de/nding  th.e  width  of  the 
body,  short,  the  laminae  interior  small  in  comparison  with,  the 
lamina,  exterior.  Abdomen  of  Jlr e  visible  segments .  The  Hydro- 
philidae  are  a, 11  extensive  family  of  beetles,  unattractive  in  colours 
and  appearance,  and  much  neglected  by  collectors.  A  large  part 
of  the  family  live  in  water,  though  most  of  them  have  only 
feeble  powers  of  aquatic  locomotion,  and  the  beetles  appear 
chiefly  to  devote  their  attention  to  economising  the  stock  of  air 
each  individual  carries  about.  The  best  known  forms  of  the 
family  are  the  species  of  llydroph  it  us.  They  art1.,  however,  very 
exceptional  in  many  respects,  and  a, re  far  more  active  and  pre¬ 
daceous  than  most  of  the  other  forms.  Much  lias  been  written 
about  ifydrophilas  jdecus,  one  of  the  hugest  of  "British  beetles. 
This  Insect  breathes  in  a  most  peculiar  manner :  the  spiracles 
are  placed  near  bands  of  delicate  pubescence,  forming  tracts  that 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  in  this  particular 
species  cover  most  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body;  these 
velvety  tracts  retain  a  coating  of  air  oven  when  the  Insect  is 
submerged  and  moves  quickly  through  the  water.  It  would 
appear  rather  difficult  to  invent  a  mechanism  to  supply  these 
tracts  with  fresh  air  without  the  Insect  leaving  the  water ;  but 
nevertheless  such  a  mechanism  is  provided  by  the  antennae  of 
the  beetle,  the  terminal  joints  of  which  form  a  pubescent  scoop, 
made  by  some  longer  hairs  into  a  funnel  sufficiently  large  to 
convey  a  bubble  of  air.  The  Insect  therefore  rises  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  by  means  of  the  antennae,  which  it  exposes  to  the  air, 
obtains  a  supply  with  which  it  surrounds  a  large  part  of  its 
body ;  for,  according  to  Miall,  it  carries  a  supply  on  its  back, 
under  the  elytra,  as  well  as  on  its  ventral  surface.  From  the 
writer’s  own  observations,  made  many  years  ago,  he  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  the  way  in  which  the  Hydrophilous  uses  the 
antennae  to  obtain  air  varies  somewhat  according  to  circumstances. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  sub-family  Hydrophilides  con¬ 
struct  egg-cocoons.  In  the  case  of  Hydrophi l us  pie  e/us,  the  boat- 
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like  structure  is  provided  with  a  little  mast,  which  is  supposed  by 
some  to  he  for  the  purpose  of  securing-  air  for  the  eggs.  Jfclo- 
chares  and  Fspcrc.kwis  (Fig.  1  00)  cany  the  cocoon  of  eggs  attached 
to  their  own  I indies.  Bkilydni. s  constructs, 
one  after  the  other,  a  number  of  these 
euu-bans,  each  containing  about  fifteen 
eggs,  and  fixes  each  hag  to  the  leaf  of 
some  aquatic  plant ;  the  larvae  as  a  rule 
hatch  speedily,  so  that  the  advantage  of 
the  hag  is  somewhat  problematic. 

The  larvae  of  the  aquatic,  division  of 
the  family  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
studied  by  Sehiddte  and  others ;  those  of 
the  Spinier  idiides- — the  terrestrial  group 
of  the  family — are  but  little  known.  All 
the  larvae  seem  to  he  predaceous  and 
carnivorous,  even  when  the  imago  is  of 
vegetable-feeding  habits;  and  Dumeril 
states  that  in  Jfydrut/s  c,< tvu.hu ides  the 
alimentary  canal  undergoes  a  great 
change  at  the  period  of  metamorphosis, 
ruptured  and  some  "of  the  becoming  very  elongate  in  the  adult, 
eggs  escaping.  though  in  the  larva  if  was  short.  The 

legs  are  never  so  well  developed  as  they  are  in  tl Hi  Adephaga, 
the  tarsi  being  merely  claw-like  or  altogether  wanting ;  the 
mandibles  are  never  suctorial  The  respiratory  arrangements 
show  much  diversity.  I11  most  of  the  Hydrophilides  the  process 
is  carried  011  by  a  pair  of  terminal  spiracles  on  the  eighth 
abdominal  segment,  as  in  Dytiscidae,  and  these  are  either 
exposed  or  placed  in  a  respiratory  chamber.  In  Be  rums  the 
terminal  stigmata  are  obsolete,  and  the  sides  of  the  body  hear 
long  branchial  filaments.  Gussae  says  that  in  Bprrehrus  (Fig. 
101)  there  are  seven  pairs  of  abdominal  spiracles,  and  that  the 
larva  breathes  by  presenting  these  to  the  air ;  1  but  Behiddte 
states  that  in  this  form  there  are  neither  thoracic  nor  abdominal 
spiracles,  except  a  pair  placed  in  a  respiratory  chamber  on  the 
eighth  segment  of  the  abdomen,  after  the  manner  described  by 
Miall  as  existing  in  Hi/droMus.  No  doubt  Gussae  was  wrong  in 
supposing  the  peculiar  Literal  abdominal  processes  to  he  stig- 
1  uI/lil.  Sue.  <‘nJ .  France,  x x i .  1S52,  p.  Oil). 


Fio.  100. — Sjjereheus  e.mar- 
yinatus  9.  Britain.  A, 
Upper  .surface  of  beetle  ; 
B,  under  surface  of  abdo¬ 
men.  with  the  eim  -  sac 
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matiferous.  In  Berosics  there  ant  patches  of  aeriferous,  minute 
pubescence  on  the  body.  The  pupae  of  Rydrophilidcs  repose  on 
the  dorsal  surface,  which  is  protected  by 
spinous  processes  on  the  pronotum,  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  neglected  of  the 
families  of  Coleopt#ra,  and  its  classifica¬ 
tion  is  not  satisfactory.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  ITydropliilides  and  .Sphaer- 
idiides.  The  Sphaericliides  are  in  large 
part  terrestrial,  but  their  separation  from 
the  purely  aquatic  Hydrophilides  cannot 
be  maintained  oil  any  grounds  yet  pointed 
out.  Altogether  about  1000  species  of 
Hydropbilidae  are  known,  but  this  pro¬ 
bably  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  those  exist-  Ki<i.  1Q1.  Larva  of  Xj>nrhnt, S' 
-,■*  .  1  i  •  j  e  ma  nj  i‘nu  tus.  (After 

mg.  In  Eritain  we  have  nearly  ninety  sdiiaate). 
species.  Some  taxonomists  treat  the 

family  as  a  series  with  the  name  Talpicornia.  The  series  Rhil- 
hydrida  of  older  authors  included  these  Insects  and  the  Varnidae, 
and  Heteroceridae. 

Fam.  13.  Platypsyllidae.  — This  consists  of  a  single  species. 
It  will  be  readily  recognised  from  Fig.  1.03,  attention  being  given 
to  the  peculiar  antennae,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  mention  is  tri- 
lobed  behind.  This- curious  species  has  been  found  only  on  the 
heaver.  It  was  first  found  by  Eitsema  on  America!!  beavers 
(Cantor  canadensis)  in  the  Zoological  Hardens  at  Amsterdam,  but 
it  has  since  been  found  on  wild  beavers  in  the  .Rhone  in  France ; 
in  America  it  appears  to  be  commonly  distribute! I  on  these 
animals  from  Alaska  to  "Texas.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  a 
wingless  parasite  of  this  kind  should  be  found  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres.  The  Insect  was  considered  by  Westwood  to  he  a  separate 
Order  called  Achreioplera,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
beetle.  It  Is  also  admitted  that  it  sfiows  some  points  of  resem¬ 
blance  with  Mallophaga,  the  habits  of  which  are  similar.  Rs 
Coleopterous  nature  is  conlirmed  by  the  larva,,  which  has  been 
described  by  both  Horn  and  ‘Riley.1  Little  is  known  as  to  the 
food  and  life-history.  Horn  states  that  the  eggs  are  placed  on 
1  Horn,  7V.  Auu'r.  cut.  ,S Uni,  „\v.  1 8SS,  p.  *2S  ;  Riley,  h wrcL  /sift,  i.  ISK‘,1,  p.  .*}()<). 
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the  skin  of  the  heaver  amongst  the  densest  hair  ;  the  larvae  move 
with  a  sinuous  motion,  like  those  of  Staphylinidae.  It  has  been 


Fie.  102. — PUdyjmjll us  mstoris.  A,  Upper  side  ;  B,  lower  side,  witli  legs  of  one  side 
removed;  C,  antenna.  (Alter  Westwood.) 


suggested  that  the  Insect  feeds  on  an  Acarid,  Echizocarpus 
mingaudi ;  others  have  supposed  that  it  eats  scales  of  epithelium 
or  hairs  of  the  beaver. 

Fam.  14.  Leptinidae.  —  Antennae 
•rather  long ,  eleven-jointed,  without  club ,  but 
a  little  thicker  at  the  extremity.  Eyes  absent 
or  ion  perfect.  Tarsi  jkve-jointed.  Elytra 

quite  covering  abdomen.  Mantua  i  with  the 
'posterior  angles,  spintnisly  g  Prolonged.  A 

family  of  only  two  genera  and  two  species. 
Their  natural  history  is  obscure,  hut  is 
apparently  of  an  anomalous  nature;  the 
inference  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
little  that  is  known  being  that  they  are 
parasitic  on  mammals.  There  is  little  or 
nothing  in  their  structure  to  indicate  this, 
except  the  condition  of  blindness ;  and 
Brituin.  until  recently  the  Insects  were  classified 

amongst  Silphidae.  Leptinus  testae  eus 
(Fig.  1(K>)  is  a  British  Insect,  and  besides  occurring  in  Europe 
is  well  known  in  North  America.  In  Europe  it  has  been  found 
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ill  curious  places,  including  the  nests  of  mice  and  bumble-bees. 
In  America  it  lias  been  found  on  the  mice  themselves  by  Dr. 
Ryder,  and  by  Riley  in  the  nests  of  a  common  field-mouse, 
together  with  its  larva,  which,  however,  has  not  been  described. 
The  allied  genus  Leptinillus  is  said  by  Riley  to  live  on  the 
beaver,  in  company  with  Platypsyllus}  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  natural  home  of  the  Leptinus  is  the  bee's  nest,  and 
that  perl  laps  the  beetle  merely  makes  use  of  the  mouse  as  a 
means  of  getting  from  one  nest  of  a  bumble-bee  to  another. 

Fam.  15.  Silphidae. — The  mc-ntum  is  usually  a  transverse 
pl((le,  h avvny  %n  front  a  membranous  hypo  glottis,  which  bears  the 
exposed  labial  pctlpi,  and-  immediately  behind  them  the  so-called 
Inlobed  liigula.  The  anterior  coxae  are  conical  and  contiguous : 
gyro  thoracic  epiuiera  and  epi  sterna  not  distinct.  Visible  abdomi¬ 
nal  segments  usually  five,  but  sometimes  only  four,  or  as  many  as 
Severn.  T(tr si  frequently  five- jointed,  but  often  with  one  joint  less.- 
Jillytra  usually  covering  the  body  and  free  at  the  tips,  but  occasion¬ 
al ly  shorter  than  the  body,  and  even  truncate  behind  so  as  to  expose 
from,  one  to  four  of  the'  dorsal  plates  ;  but  there  are  at  least  three 
dorsal  plates  in  a-  nnenibrano as  condition  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 
These  beetles  are  extremely  diverse  in  size  and  form,  some  being 
very  minute,  others  upwards  of  an  inch  long,  and  there  is  also 
considerable  range  of  structure.,  In  this  family  are  included 
the  burying-beetles  (Necrophorus),  so  well  known  from  tlieir  habit 
of  making  excavations  under  the  corpses  of  small  Vertebrates, 
so  as  to  bury  them.  Besides  these  and  Silpha,  the  roving 
carrion -beetles,  the  family  includes  many  other  very  different 
forms,  amongst  them  being  the  larger  part  of  the  cave-beetles 
of  Europe  and  [North  America.  These  belong  mostly  to  the 
genera  JJalhyscia in  Europe,  and  Adelops  in  North  America ;  but 
of  late  years  quite  a  crowd  of  these  eyeless  cave-beetles  of  the 
group  Leptoderini  have  been  discovered,  so  that  the  European 
catalogue  now  includes  about  20  genera  and  150  species.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Catopomorphus  are  found  in  the  nests  of 
ants  of  the  genus  Aphaenogaster  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  as  to  the  lives  of  either  the  cave- 
Silphidae  or  the  myrniecophilous  forms. 

The  larvae  of  several  of  the  larger  forms  of  Silphidae  are  well 
known,  but  very  little  has  been  ascertained  as  to  the  smaller  forms. 

1  Insect  Life,  i.  1S89,  pp.  200  and  306. 
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Those*  of  tin*,  burying-1  motion  have*,  spiny  plates  on  the  ha, ok’ of  the 
body,  and  do  not  resemble  the  other  known  forms  of  the  family. 
The  rule  is  that  the  three  thoracic  segments  are  well  developed, 
and  that  ten  abdominal  segments  are  also  distinct ;  tin*,  ninth 
abdominal  segment  bears  a  pair  of  cerei,  which  are  sometimes 
elongate.  Often  the  dorsal  plates  art*  harder  and  i letter  developed 
than  is  usual  in  Coleopterous  larvae.  This  is  especially  the  case 

with  some  that  are  en~ 

f  do  wed  with  great  powers 

of  locomotion,  such  as  X. 

VmV  I'M)-  1*. 

l_h «»tjr  1,10,1  ol  tlu:  liU'ViW!  Is  !,s a 

rule  decomposing  animal 
//In  fflf  p;  or  vegetable  matter,  hut 

ft  J  1  >  fill \  some  are  predaceous,  and 
XT  U  !  1  i/  MA  attack  living  objects, 
u  (  |  \o  ® /,  J  jj  The  larger  tiUphn  larvae 
\^\\/ov  live,  like  the  Neero- 

f  \  'phonm,  on  deconi] rising 

(  8  J  animat  matter,  hut  run 

Fro.  104. — -A,  Larva  of  XUpha  obscu.nt.  Europe,  about  to  Seek  it  ,  lldice 
(After  Schiodte).  B,  Vtmmtphrfu  Utvrpimmi,  many  Specimens  of  Some 
Australia.  .  ,  1 

oi  these  large  larvae  may 
sometimes  be  found  amongst  the  bones  of  a  very  small  dead  bird. 
We  have  found  the  larva  and  imago  of  X.  Uwrtw/mi  in  birds’  nests 
containing  dead  nestlings,  X.  utratu,  and  X.  laemyata  make  war 
on  snails.  X.  lapponim  enters  the  houses  in  Lapland  and  ravages 
the  stores  of  animal  provisions.  X  apnea  dr ‘parts  in  a  very  . 
decided  manner  from  the  habits  of  its  congeners,  as  it  attacks 
beetroot  and  other  similar  crops  in  tin*,  growing  state  ;  it  in 
sometimes  the  cause  of  serious  loss  to  the  growers  of  beet.  The 
larvae  of  the  group  Anisotomides  arc  believed  to  be  chiefly 
subterranean  in  habits;  that  of  A.  eitmamomea,  feeds  on  the 
truffle,  and  the  beetle  is  known  as  the  truffle- beetle. 

•  The  number  of  species  of  Silphidae  known  must  be  at  present 
nearer  900  than  800.  Of  these  an  unusually  large*  proportion  be¬ 
long  to  the  European  and  North  American  regions;  Silphidae  being 
apparently  far  from  numerous  in  the  tropics.  Bather  more  than 
100  species  are  natives  of  Britain.  Tin*,  family  reappears  in  con¬ 
siderable  force  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  probably  well  represented 


Frc.  104. — -A,  Larva  of  XUpha  obscu.nt.  Europe. 
(After  Schiodte).  B,  Pfoiu«j>h U«  lurrj/i/uwt, 
Australia. 
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i  Houth  Australia,  and  Ta,sma,nia,.  The  most  r< ‘i  1  ia,i*ka.l dt*  lorm 
nown  is  perhaps  the  Australian  genus  Ptomaphila  (Fig.  1  04,  P> ). 
lie  classification  of  the  family  is  due  to  Dr.  Horn.1  Hit*, 
nly  change  of  importance  that  has  since  heen  suggested  is 
-ie  removal  of  Sphaerites  from  this  family  to  Synteliidae. 
misotomidae  and  Clamhidae  have  heen  considered  distinct 
unilies,  hut  are  now  included  in  Silphidae. 

Fam.  16.  Scydmaenidae. — Minute,  J meets  all  led  to  /s ‘Uphiduc, 
id  with  the  hind  coxae  separated,  and  the  facets  of  the  eyes  coarser  ; 
he  tarsi  are, Jive-jointed  ;  the  number  of  risible,  abdominal  segments  is 
Lx.  These  small  beetles  are  widely  spread  over  the  earths  surface, 
nd  about  700  species  are  now  known,  of  which  we  have  about  a 
core  in  Britain  ;  many  live  in  ants’  nests,  but  probably  usually 
ather  as  intruders  than  as  guests  that  have  friendly  relations 
vdth  their  hosts.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  their  life-histories,  but 
he  food  of  the  imago,  so  far  as  is  known,  consists  of  Acari.  Mast/igns 
s  a  very  aberrant  form,  found  in  moss  and  dead  leaves  in  Southern 
Europe.  By  means  of  Bruthinus  the  family  is  brought  very  near 
o  Silphidae  ;  Casey,  however,  considers  Bruthinus  to  belong  to 
Staphylinidae  rather  than  to  Scydmaenidae.  The  South  European 
Leptomastax  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  slender,  long,  sickle- 
diaped  mandibles.  The  Oriental  genus  Olidieus  is  the  largest  and 
nost  remarkable  form  of  the  family ;  it  has  a,  very  slender  neck 
)o  its  broad  head,  and  is  more  than  a  ([iiarter  of  an  inch  long. 

Fam.  17.  Gnostidae. — Minute  Insect*  with  three-jointed 
'inte nnctejive-j ointed  tarsi ,  ancl  three  apparent  ventral  segments,  the 
irst  of  which ,  however,  is  elongate,  and  consists  of  three  waited 
olates.  Ely  tree  entirely  covering  the  after-body.  The  family  con¬ 
sists  of  two  species  which  have  been  found  in  the  nests  of  ants, 
of  the  genus  Oreniastogaster,  in  Brazil.2 

Fam.  18.  Pselaphidae.  Very  mudl  Insects ;  the  elytra  much 
abbreviated,  usually  leaving  as  much  as  half  the  abdomen  uncovered  ; 
the  maxillary  palpi  usually  greatly  developed,  and  of  a  variety  of 
remarkable  forms ;  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  not  more  than 
seven  in  number,  with  little  or  no  power  of  movement.  Tarsi  with 
not  more  than  three  joints.  These  small  Ooleoptera  mostly  live  in 

the  nests  of  ants,  and  present  a  great  diversity  of  extraordinary 

» 

1  T\\  Amer.  cut, .  Roc.  viii.  1880,  pp.  2190321. 

2  Westwood,  Tr.  cnt.  Roc.  London  (N.S.)  iii.  1855,  p.  90  ;  Wanimmn,  Krit. 
VnzeieJtniss  M >jrm ehrph.  Arthropod.  1894,  p.  121. 
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shapes,  and  very  peculiar  structures  of  the  antennae  and  maxillary 
palpi.  Owing  to  the  consolidation  of  some  of  its  segments,  the 
abdomen  frequently  appears  to  have  less  than  the  usual  number. 
In  the  curious  sub-family  Clayigerides,  the  antennae  may  ha/ve 
the  joints  reduced  to  two  or  even,  to  all  appearance,  to  one ;  the 
tarsi  suffer  a  similar  reduction.  There  are  about  -hr>  0 0  species  of 
Pselaphidae  known  ;  many  of  them  have  never  been  found  outside 
the  ants'  nests;  very  little,  however,  is  known  as  to  their  natural 
history.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  them  excrete,  from  little 
tufts  of  peculiar  pubescence,  a  substance  that  the  ants  are  fond 
of.  The  secretory  patches  are  found  on  very  different  parts  of 
the  body  and  appendages.  (Jla/viyer  t, enlace  us  is  fed  by  the  ants 
in  the  same  way  as  these  social  Insects  feed  one  another  ;  the 
Claviger  lias  also  been  seen  to  eat  the  larvae  of  the  ants.  They 
ride  about  on  the  backs  of  the  ants  when  so  inclined.  The 
family  is  allied  to  Staphylinidae,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by 
the  rigid  abdomen.  Only  one  larva — that  of  Chenninm  bituher- 
eulatum — is  known.  It  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  tl\e  larvae 
of  Staphylinidae.  The  best  account  of  classification  and  structure 
is  that  given  by  M.  Achille  Eaffray,1  who  has  himself  discovered 
and  described  a  large  part  of  the  known  species. 

Fam.  19.  Staphylinidae. — Elytra  very  short,  leaving  always 
some  of  the  abdominal  segments  exposed,  and,  covering  usually  only 
two  of  the  segments.  Abdomen  usually  elongate,  with  ten  dorsal ,  and 
seven  or  eight  ventral  segments  ;  of  the  latter  six  or  seven  are/usuully 
exposed ;  the  dorsal  plates  as  hard  as  the,  ventral ,  except  sometimes 
in  the  ease  of  the  first  two  segmenls;  the  segments  very  mobile ,  so 
that  the  abdomen  can  be  curled  ‘upwards.  The,  number  of  tarsal 
joints  very  variable ,  often  jive ,  but  frequently  as  few  as  three ,  (end 
not  always  the  same  on  all  the  feet  Staphylinidae  (formerly  (‘.ailed 
Brachelytra  or  Microptera)  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  even 
the  great  families  of  Coleoptera ;  notwithstanding  their  diversity, 
they  may  in  nearly  all  cases  he  recognised  by  the  more  than 
usually  mobile  and  uncovered  abdomen,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  the  parts  of  the  mouth  are  of  the  kind  we  have  mentioned 
in  Silphidae.  The  present  state  of  the  classification  of  this 
family  has  been  recently  discussed  by  Ga^glbaueiv  At  present 

1  Rev.  ent.  franc,  ix.  1890. 

I)U  Riifcr  von  Mitteleuropa  :  II.  Familicnreihe,  titaphylinoidea.  Vienna,  1895 
and  1899. 
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apparently  secrete  some  substance  with  a  flavour  agreeable  to  the 
ants,  which  lick  the  beetles  from  time  to  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ants  feed  the  beetles ;  this  they  do  by  regurgitating 
food,  at  the  request  of  the  beetle,  on  to  their  lower  lip,  from  which 
it  is  then  taken  by  the  beetle  (Fig.  82).  The  beetles  in  many 
of  their  movements  exactly  resemble  the  ants,  and  their  mode 
of  requesting  food,  by  stroking  the  ants  in  certain  ways,  is  quite 
ant-like.  So  reciprocal  is  the  friendship  that  if  an  ant  is  in 
want  of  food,  the  Lomeehusa  will  in  its  turn  disgorge  for  the 
benefit  of  its  host.  The  young  of  the  beetles  are  reared  in  the 
nests  by  the  ants,  who  attend  to  them  as  carefully  as  they  do  to 
their  own  young.  The  beetles  have  a  great  fondness  for  the 
ants,  and  prefer  to  sit  amongst  a  crowd  thereof ;  they  are 
fond  of  the  ants'  larvae  as  food,  and  indeed  eat  them  to  a 
very  large  extent,  even  when  their  own  young  are  receiving 
food  from  the  ants.  The  larva  of  Lomeehusa ,  as  described  by 
Wasmann  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  knowledge 
of  this  subject),1  when  not  fully  grown,  is  very  similar  to  the 
larvae  of  the  ants ;  although  it  possesses  legs  it  scarcely  uses 
them :  its  development  takes  place  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
two  days,  at  most,  being  occupied  in  the  egg,  and  the  larva 
completing  its  growth  in  fourteen  days.  Wasmann  seems  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  ants  scarcely  distinguish  between  the  beetle- 
larvae  and  their  own  young  ;  one  unfortunate  result  for  the  beetle 
follows  from  this,  viz.  that  in  the  pupal  state  the  treatment  that 
is  suitable  for  the  ant -larvae  does  not  agree  with  the  beetle- 
larvae  :  the  ants  are  in  the  habit  of  digging  up  their  own  kind 
and  lifting  them  out  and  cleaning  them  during  their  meta¬ 
morphosis  ;  they  also  do  this  with  the  beetle-larvae,  with  fatal 
results ;  so  that  only  those  that  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  ants  complete  their  development.  Thus  from 
thirty  Lomeehusa  larvae  Wasmann  obtained  a  single  imago,  and 
from  fifty  Atemeles  larvae  not  even  one. 

Many  other*  Staphylinidae  are  exclusively  attached  to  ants' 
nests,  but  most  of  them  are  either  robbers,  at  warfare  with  the 
ants — as  is  the  case  with  many  species  of  Myrmeclonia  that  lurk 
about  the  outskirts  of  the  nests — or  are  merely  tolerated  by  the 
ants,  not  receiving  any  direct  support  from  them.  The  most 

1  Vergleichende  Sludien  uUr  Ameisengiiste,  Nijhofl*,  1890  ;  and  Tijdschr.  cnt. 
xxxiii.  1890,  pp.  93,  etc.  ;  Biol.  Centralbl.  xv.  1895,  p.  632. 
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remarkable  Staphylinidae  yet  discovered  are  some  viviparous 
species,  forming  the  genera  Corotoca  and  Sfiraehl/ue,  that  have 
very  swollen  abdomens,  and  live  in  the  nests  of  Termites  in 
Brazil : 1  very  little  is,  however,  known  about  them.  A  very 
large  and  powerful  Staphylinid,  Velleius  dilatatus,  lives  only  in 
the  nests  of  hornets  and  wasps.  It  lias  been  supposed  to  be  a 
defender  of  the  Hymenoptera,  but  the  recent  observations  of 
Janet  and  Wasmann  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not  the  case :  the 


Velleius  has  the  power  of  making  itself  disagreeable  to  the 
hornets  by  some  odour,  and  they  do  not  seriously  attack  it.  The 


Velleius  finds  its  nutriment  in  larvae  or 
pupae  of  the  wasps  that  have  fallen  from 
their  cells,  or  in  other  organic  refuse. 

The  larvae  of  Staphylinidae  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  Carabidae,  but  their 
legs  are  less  perfect,  and  are  terminated 
only  by  a  single  claw ;  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinct  labruni.  The  p>up&e  of  some  are 
obtected,  i.e.  covered  by  a  secondary  exu¬ 
dation  that  glues  all  the  appendages 
together,  and  forms  a  hard  coat,  as  in 
Lepidoptera.  W e have  about  800  speci es 
of  Staphylinidae  in  Britain,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  family  will  prove  one  of  the 
most  extensive  of  the  Order.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  one  hundred  thousand  species 
or  even  more  are  at  present  in  existence. 

Fam.  20.  Sphaeriidae. —  Very 
minute.  Antennae  eleven-jointed,  dubbed . 
Tarsi  three-jointed.  Abdomen  with  only 
three  visible  ventral  segmemts.  This  family 
includes  only  three  or  four  species  of  In¬ 
sects  about  -rj(j  of  an  inch  long.  They  are 
very  convex,  and  may  be  found  walking 
on  mud.  S.  acaroides  occurs  in  our  fens. 
Mr.  Matthews  considers  that  they  are 
most  nearly  allied  to  Hydrophilidae.2 


Fig.  106. —  Trichoptmjx  fasti- 
mhiria.  Britain.  A,  Out¬ 
line  of  perfect  Insect  ;  B, 
part  of  upper  surface  ;  C, 
larva  from  side  ;  D,  from 
above  ;  E,  pupa  ;  F,  wing ; 
Cr,  natural  size  of  imago. 


Fam.  21.  Trichopterygidae. — Extremely  minute :  antennae 


Scliiodte,  Ann.  ScL  Nat.  Zaol.  (4)  v.  1857,  p.  169. 
2  Biol.  Qmtr.  Amcr.  Col.  ii.  pt.  i.  1888,  p.  156. 
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clctvicorn  ( basal  and  apical  joints  thicker  than  middle  joints) ;  tarsi 
three-jointed ;  elytra  sometimes  covering  abdomen,  in  other  cases 
leaving  a  variable  number  of  segments  exposed  ;  wings  fringed . 
This  family  comprises  the  smallest  Insects;  Nanosella  fangi  being 
only  of  an  inch  long,  while  the  largest  Trichopterygicl  is 
only  of  an  inch.  The  small  size  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
degeneration  of  structure,  the  minute,  almost  invisible  forms,  having 
as  much  anatomical  complexity  as  the  largest  Insects.  Very  little 
is  known  as  to  the  natural  history.  Probably  these  Insects  exist  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  for  we  have  about  eighty  species  in  England, 
and  Trichopterygidae  are  apparently  numerous  in  the  tropics.1 

Fam.  22.  Hydroscaphidae. — Extremely  - minute  agnatic  Insects , 
with  elongate  abdomen.  Antennae  eight -jointed.  The  other 
characters  are  much  the  same  as  those  we  have  mentioned  for 
Trichopterygidae.  The  family  is  not  likely  to  come  before  the 
student,  as  only  three  or  four  species  from  Southern  Europe  and 
Horth  America  are  known.2 

Fam.  23.  Corylophidae. — Minute  beetles.  Tarsi  f oar-jointed, 
but  appealing  only  three -jointed,  owing  to  the  hind,  joint,  being 
concealed  by  the  emarginate  ( or  notched)  second  joint.  Aix  free 
ventral  segments.  Maxillae  with,  only  one  lobe.  Antennae  of 

peculiar  form.  There  are  about 
200  species  of  these  little  Insects, 
but  the  family  is  apparently  repre¬ 
sented  all  over  the  world,  and  will 
probably  prove  to  be  much  more 
extensive.  The  peculiar  larva  of 
Orthoperns  hr  unnip  es  was  found 
abundantly  by  Perris  in  thatch  in 
France.  Mr.  Matthews  proposes 
to  separate  the  genus  Aphanoceph- 
alus  as  a  distinct  family,  Pseudocory- 
Fig.  107.— a,  Larva  of  Orthoperus  lophidae.3  Iii  Corylophidae  the 

marius,  perfect  Insect.  Britain.  wmgs  are  fringed  With  long  hairs, 

as  is  the  case  in  so  many  small 
Insects:  the  species  of  Aphanocephcdus  are  rather  larger  Insects, 
and  the  wings  are  not  fringed ;  the  tarsi  are  only  three-jointed. 

1  Monograph,  Trichopterygia  illustrata,  by  A.  Matthews,  London,  1S72. 

2  For  further  information  refer  to  Matthews,  An  Essay  on,  Uydroseapha,  London, 

1876,  20  pp.  1  pi.  8  Ann.  Hat.  Hist .  (5)  xix.  1887,  p.  115. 
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cinum.  Britain.  A 
Larva  (after  Perris) ;  B 
perfect  Insect. 


Fam.  24.  ScapMdiidae. — -Front  coxae  small,  conical ;  prothorax 
very  closely  applied  to  the-  after -body  ;  land  coxae  transverse,  v'idely 
separated:  abdomen  with  six  or  seven  visible  ventral  plates; 
antennae  at  the  extremity  with  about  jive  joints  that  become 
gradually  broader .  Tarsi  jive-jointed.  This  family  consists  of  a 

few  beetles  that  live  in  fungi,  and  run  with  extreme  rapidity  ; 
they  a, re  all  small,  and  usually  rare  in  collections.  Some  of  the 
exotic  forms  are  remarkable  for  the  ex¬ 
treme  tenuity  and  fragility  of  the  long  x**/,  u  \  /  j 

antennae,  which  bear  fine  hairs.  The  j  y  \  f 

number  of  described  species  does  not  at  J — -L  J-  pT 

present  reach  200,  but  the  family  is  very  T:[ — >  1  p  pfm-h 

widely  distributed.  We  have  three  or  11  \  III 

four  species  in  Britain.  All  we  know  of  -r3r  k  vTAFI  \ 
the  larvae  is  a  description  of  that  of  y 

Scaphisoma  ayarieinum  by  Perris;1  it  is  _  ,,  T . 

lilce  the  larva  of  Staphylimdae,  there  are  cinum.  Britain,  a 

nine  abdominal  segments  in  addition  to  a  Larva  (after  Perns) ;  B 
°  perfect  Insect. 

very  short,  broad  pseudopod,  and  very  short 

eerei.  This  larva  feeds  on  agarics  ;  it  goes  through  its  development 

in  about  three  weeks ;  unlike  the  adult  it  is  not  very  active. 

Fam.  25.  Synteliidae. — Antennae  elavieorn,  with  very  large 

dnb :  labium,  with  hypoylottis  a/nd  the  parts  beyond  it,  cxpiosed. 

Front  coxae  transverse.  Abdomen  with  jive  visible  ventral  segments, 

and  eight  or  nine  dorsal ,  the  basal  four  of  which  are  semi-corneous. 

This  family  includes  only  five  species;  its  clas- 

r  sifieation  has  given  rise  to  much  difference 

of  opinion.  We  have,  after  consideration 

^Tiai^xeteixs,  established  it  as  a 

distinct  family2  allied  to  Silphidae.  The 

perfect  Insects  live  on  the' sap  running  from 

t  *  \  'M§  trees:  but  nothing  else  is  known  of  their 

1'iWh  *  natural  history.  Like  so  many  others  of 

the  very  small  families  of  aberrant  Cole- 

P  optera,  it  has  a  very  wide  distribution ; 

Fm.  iw.—Ki/ntdia  west-  Syntelia  being  found  in  Eastern  Asia  and 

woodi.  Mexico.  (From  Mexico,  while  the  sub-family  Sphaeritides 
Jiiol.  Ceutr.  Amer.)  ,  -r-,  t 

occurs,  as  a  single  species,  m  Europe  and 
ISTorth  America.  The  earlier  instars  are  unknown. 

1  Lames  de  CuUopltres,  1 878,  p.  11,  pi.  i.  2  Biol.  Centr.  Amer.  Col.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  438. 
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Fam.  26.  Histeridae. —  Very  compact  hectics,  with  von/  hard 
integument,  short ,  lent  antennae,  with  a  very  compact  club:  no 
hypo  glottis.  Elytra  closely  applied  to  body,  but  straight  behind, 
leaving  two  segments  exposed.  Abdomen  with  jive  visible  ventral 
segments;  with  seven  dorsal  segments,  all  hard.  Front  coxae 
strongly  transverse,  hind  coxae  widely  separated.  /The  extremely 
compact  form,  and  hard  integument,  combined  with  the  peculiar 
antennae — consisting  of  a  long  basal  joint,  six  or  seven  small 
joints,  and  then  a  very  solid  club  of  three  joints  covered  with 

minute  pubescence  —  render 
these  Insects  unmistakable.  The 
colour  is  usually  shining  black, 
but  there  are  numerous  depar¬ 
tures  from  this.  The  way  in 
whifch  these  Insects  are  put 
together  so  as  to  leave  no  chink 
in  their  hard  exterior  armour 
when  in  repose,  is  very  remark¬ 
able.  The  mouth  -  parts  are 
rather  highly  developed,  and 
the  family  is  entitl'd  to  a  high 
rank ;  it  consists  at  present  of 
about  2000  species  ; 1  in  Britain 
we  have  about  40.  The  larvae 
are  without  ocelli  or  labrum, 
but  have  well-developed  mandi¬ 
bles,  the  second  and  third 
thoracic  segments  being  short, 
the  ninth  segment  of  the  abdomen  terminal,  with  two  distinctly 
jointed  cerci.2  Histeridae  are  common  in  dung,  in  carcases,  decay¬ 
ing  fungi,  etc.,  and  some  live  under  bark — -these  being,  in  the 
case  of  the  genus  Hololepta,  very  flat.  Some  are  small  cylinders, 
elaborately  constructed,  for  entering  'the  burrows  of  Insects  in 
wood  ( Trypanaeus ) ;  a  certain  number  are  peculiar  to  ants’  nests. 
Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  the  Insects  were  nourished  on 
the  decaying  substances,  but  it  is  now  believed,  with  good  reason, 
that  they  are  eminently  predaceous,  in  both  larval  and  imaginal 

1  The  family  was  monographed  by  the  Abbe  de  Marseul  in  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  France, 
1853-1862,  but  great  additions  have  been  made  since  then. 

2  Tor  characters  of  larvae  of  various  genera,  see  Perris,  Larves,  etc.  x>.  24. 


Fig.  110. — Platysoma  depremm.  Europe. 
A,  Larva  (after  Schiodte) ;  B,  perfect 
Insect. 
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Fig.  111.  - 
Europe. 
Heeger) 


-  Olibrus  bicolor . 
A,  Larva  (after 
B,  perfect  Insect. 


instars,  and  devour  the  larvae  of  Diptera,  etc.  The  relations  of  the 
ants’-nest  forms  to  the  ants  is  not  made  out,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  eat  the  ants'  larvae,  and  furnish  the  ants  with  some 
dainty  relish.  A  few  species  live  in  company  with  Termites. 

Fam.  27.  Phalacridae. — Body  very  compact;  elytra  entirely 
co  vering  it;  apical  joints  of  antennae  rather 
broader ,  usually  long  ;  front  coxae  globular ; 
posterior  coxae  contiguous ;  abdomen  with 
five  visible  ventral  segments;  tarsi  fire- 
jointed,  fourth  joint  'usually  small  and 
obscure.  This  family  consists  entirely  of 
small  Insects :  the  tarsal  structure  is  very 
aberrant,  and  is  also  diverse,  so  that  the 
student  may  without  careful  observation 
pass  the  Insects  over  as  having  only  four- 
jointed  tarsi ;  their  structure,  so  far  as 
the  front  two  pairs  are  concerned,  being 
very  nearly  that  of  many  Phytophaga.  The  larvae  live  in  the 
heads  of  flowers,  especially  of  the  flowers  of  Compositae.  Having 
bored  their  way  down  the  steins,  they  pupate  in  earthen  cocoons. 
Heeger 1  says  that  he  has  observed  in  favourable  seasons  six 
generations ;  but  the  larvae  die  readily  in  unfavourable  seasons, 
and  are  destroyed  in  vast  numbers  when  the  meadows  are 
mowed.  Seven  years  ago  very  little  was  known  as  to  the  family, 
and  the  list  of  their  species  scarcely  amounted  to  100,  but  now 
probably  300  are  described.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  we  have  fourteen  in  Britain. 

Fam.  28.  Nitidulidae. — Antennae  with  a  three-jointed  club  ; 
edd  the  coxae  separated,  and  each  with  cm  external  prolongation ; 
tarsi  five-jointed,  the  fourth  joint  smaller  than  any  of  the  others  ; 
abdomen  with  five  visible  plates.  These  Insects  are  numerous, 
about  1 G  0  0  species  being  at  present  known ;  in  many  of  them 
the  elytra  nearly  or  quite  cover  the  hind  body,  hut  in  many 
others  they  are  more  or  less  abbreviated ;  in  this  case  the 
Insects  may  he  distinguished  from  Staphylinidae  by  the  form 
of  their  antennae,  and  the  smaller  number  of  visible  ventral  seg¬ 
ments.  The  habits  are  very  varied,  a  great  many  are  found  on 
flowers,  others  are  attracted  by  the  sap  of  trees ;  some  live  in 
carcases.  We  have  about  90  species  in  Britain ;  several  forms  of 
1  SJB.  Ak.  Wien.  xxiv.  1857,  p.  330. 
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the  genera  Meligethes  and  Ejmraca  are  among  the  mast  abundant 
of  our  beetles.  Most  of  what  is  known  as  to  the  larvae  is 
due  to  Perris  ;  several  have  been  found  living  in  flowers;  that 
of  Fria  haunts  the  flower  of  Folanum  dulcamara  at  the  junction 
of  the  stamens  with  the  corolla ;  the  larva  of  Meligethes  aeneus 
sometimes  occasions  much  loss  by  prevent- 
\  P  ing  the  formation  of  seed  in  cultivated 
«  Cruciferae,  such  as  Ii-ape.  These  floricolous 

larvae  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  then 
leave  the  flowers  to  pupate  in  the  ground. 
J  The  larva  of  Nituhda  lives  in  carcases, 

*  though  it  is  not  very  different  from  that 

#  «  «  of  Fria.  The  larva  of  Horonia  lives  in 

A  b 

Fig.  112. — Prut  */«»«».  fermenting  sap,  and  ha,s  four  hooks  curv- 

Britain.  A,  Larva  (after  incr  upwards  at  the  extremity  of  the  body. 

Perris) :  B,  perfect  Insect.  rni°  .  ~  ,  ,  7  .  ; 

I  he  curious  genus  (Jybocephalus  consists 
of  some  very  small,  extremely  convex  Insects  that  live  in  flowers 
in  Southern  Europe;  they  have  only  four  joints  to  the  tarsi. 
The  perfect  Insects  of  the  group  Ipides  are  remarkable  from, 
having  a  stridulating  organ  on  the  front  of  the  head.  The  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  well-known  genus  Rhizopdiagus  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion ;  although  now  usually  placed  in  Mtidulidae, 
we  think  it  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Gueujidae. 

Fam.  29.  Tr  ogositidae.  — Differs  from  Mtidulidae  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  tarsi ;  these  appear  to  he  four- 

jointed ,  with  the  third  joint  similar  in  bfflr  v  Ay 
size  and  form  to  the  preceding ;  they  -JdSj- 
are ,  however,  really  jive-jointed ,  an  ex-  ”  ySr.  V,E!v5«L/ 
tremely  short  basal  joint  being  present. 

Hind  coxae  contiguous.  The  club  of  each  /il  l 

antenna  is  bilaterally  asymmetric ,  and  -  C  M  III!  IL  ] 

the  sensitive  surface  is  confined  to  certain  ~  £3;  jM  ||  - . 

parts  of  the  joints.  There  are  some  400  *  IIIiImF  3 

or  5  0  0  species  of  Trogositidae,  but  nearly  A  ^SPr 

all  of  them  are  exotic.  The  larvae  (Fig.  "W  b 

113,  A),  are  predaceous,  destroying  other  Fig*  113 .—TemnocMla  coeruUa. 
larvae  m  large  numbers,  and  it  is  pro-  perri;s) .  B?  perfecfc  Inst;ct„ 
bable  that  the  imagos  do  the  same. 

The  larva  of  Tenebroides  (better  known  as  Trogosita)  mauritanica 
is  found  in  corn  and  flour,  and  is  said  to  have  sometimes  been  very 


Europe.  A,  Larva  (after 
Perris)  ;  B,  perfect  Insect. 
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injurious  by  eating  the  embryo  of  the  corn,  but  it  is  ascertained 
that  it  also  devours  certain  other  larvae  that  live,  on  the  corn. 
This  beetle  lias  been  carried  about  by  commerce,  and  is  now  nearly 
cosmopolitan.  Our  three  British  species  of  Trogositidae  repre¬ 
sent  the  three  chief  divisions  of  the  family,  viz.  Nemosomides, 
Tenmoehilides,  Peltides ;  they  are  very  dissimilar  in  form,  the 
Peltides  being  oval,  with  retracted  head.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  members  of  the  latter  group  are  carnivorous  in  any  of  their 
stages;  it  is  more  probable  that  they  live  on  the  fungi  they 
frequent.  Peltidae  stand  as  a  distinct  family  in  many  works.1 

Fam.  30.  Colydiidae. — Antennae  with  a  terminal  chib,  tarsi 
four -jointed,  none  of  the  joints  broad ;  front  and  middle  coxae 
small,  globose,  embedded  ;  hind  coxae  transverse,  either  contiguous  or 
separated;  Jive  visible  ventral  segments,  several  of  which  have  no 
'movement.  This  is  a  family  of  interest,  owing  to  the  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  form,  to  the  extraordinary  sculpture  and  clothing  exhibited 
by  many  of  its  members,  and  to  the  fact  that  most  of  its  members 
are  attached  to  the  primitive  forests,  and  disappear  entirely 
when  these  are  destroyed.  We  have  fifteen  species  in  Britain, 
but  about  half  of  them  are  of  the  greatest  rarity.  There  a, re 
about  GOO  species  known  at  present;  New  Zealand  has  produced 

the  greatest  variety  of  forms  ;  the  forests 
of  Teneriffe  are  rich  in  the  genus  Tar- 
phius.  The  sedentary  lives  of  many  of 
these  beetles  are  very  remarkable ;  the 
creatures  concealing  themselves  in  the 
crannies  of  fungus-covered  wood,  and 
scarcely  ever  leaving  their  retreats,  so 
that  it  is  the  rarest  circumstance  to  find 
them  at  any  distance  from  their  homes. 
Langelctndia  anophihalma,  lives  entirely 
Fra.  lU.—Bitoma  crenata.  underground  and  is  quite  blind,  the 
Britain.  A,  Larva  (after  0ptic  lobes  being  absent.  Some  Coly- 

diidae  are  more  active,  and  enter  the 
burrows  of  wood-boring  Insects  to  destroy  the  larvae  (Coly  ilium). 
Few  of  the  larvae  are  known ;  but  all  appear  to  have  the  body 
terminated  by  peculiar  hard  corneous  processes,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  great  variety  of  Coleopterous  larvae  that  live  in  wood.2 


1  Catalogue  of  Trogositidae,  by  Loveillc,  in  Ann.  Hoc.  cnt.  France ,  1888,  p.  429. 

2  For  classification,  see  Sliarp,  Biol.  Ccntr.  lAmer.  Col.  ii.  pt.  x.  1894,  p.  443. 
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Fam.  31.  Rhysodidae. —  Tarsi  four -jointed  ;  mouth -p  arts 
covered  by  the  large  mention;  front  tibiae  notched  on  Ih.e  inner 
edge.  This  family  consists  only  of  a  few  species,  hut  is  found 
nearly  all  over  the  world  in  the  warm  and  temperate  regions. 
In  many  of  their  characters  they  resemble  the  Adephaga,  hut  are 
very  different  in  appearance  and  in  the  mouth.  The  larva, e  are 
not  known.  Some  authorities  think  these  Insects  should  he 
placed  in  the  series  Adephaga,1  hut  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
will  prove  to  he  amongst  the  numerous  aberrant  forms  of  Coleop-' 
tera  that  approach  the  various  large  natural  series,  without 
really  belonging  to  them;  The  three  families,  Golydiidae,  Cucu- 
jidae,  and  Rhysodidae,  exhibit  relations  not  only  with  other 
families  of  the  Coleoptera  Polymorpha,  but  also  with  most  of  the 
great  series ;  Adephaga,  Ehynchophora,  Phytophaga,  and  Hetero- 
mera,  being  each  closely  approached. 

Fam.  32.  Cucujidae. — Tarsi  five -  or  four-jointed,  the  first 
joint  often  short :  antennae  sometimes  clubbed,  but  more  often 
quite  thin  at  the  tip ;  front  and  middle  coxae  deeply  embedded, 
globular ,  but  with  an  angidar  prolongation  externally ;  abdomen 
with  five  visible  ventral  segments ,  cdl  movable.  This  family  and 

the  Cryptophagidae  are  amongst  the 
most  difficult  families  to  define ; 
indeed  it  is  in  this  portion  of  the 
Clavicorns  that  an  extended  and 
thorough  study  is  most  urgently 
required.  The  Cucujidae  include  a 
great  diversity  of  forms ;  they  are 
mostly  found  under  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  many  of  them  are  very  fiat. 
Many  of  the  larvae  are  also  very 
Fig.  115 .—Brontes pianatm.  Britain,  flat,  but  Perris  says  there  is  great 

Insect.  (A  and  B  after  Perris.)  diversity  in  their  structure:  they 

are  probably  chiefly  carnivorous. 
There  are  about  400  species  described ;  we  have  nearly  a  score  in 
Britain. 

The  family  Cupesidae  of  certain  taxonomists  must  be  at 
present  associated  with  Cucujidae,  though  the  first  joint  of  the 
tarsus  is  elongate. 

1  See  Ganglbauer,  Kofi.  Mitteleuropas,  i.  p.  53Q,  as  well  as  Leconte  and  Horn 
Classification,  etc.,  p.  130. 
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Farn.  33.  Cryptophagidae. — Front  and  middle-  cor-ae  very 
small  and  deeply  embedded;  antennae  with  enlarged  terminal  join  Is ; 
tarsi  fire- jointed,  the  posterior  sometimes  in  the  nude  rnnhj  four  - 
jolnted ;  abdomen  with  jive  visible  ventral  segments ,  capable  oj 
movement ,  the  jlrst  much  longer  than  a>ny  of  the  others.  A  small 
family  composed  of  obscure  forms  of 
minute  size,  which  apparently  have 
mould-eating  habits,  though  very  little 
is  known  on  this  point,  and  several  of 
the  genera  fAntherophagus,  Telmatophi- 
lus)  are  found  chieliy  on  growing  plants, 
especially  in  flowers.  Although  the 
imago  of  Anther ophagtis  lives  in  flowers, 
yet  the  larva  has  only  been  found  in 
the  nests  of  bumble-bees ;  there  is  Fig.  11  s.—Griwtopharjus  dmta - 
reason  for  believing  that  the  imago  Perris) .  B,  perick  insect, 
makes  use  of  the  bee  to  transport 

it  from  the  flowers  it  haunts  to  the  nests  in  which  it  is  to 
breed ; 1  this  it  does  by  catching  hold  of  the  bee  with  its 
mandibles  when  the  bee  visits  the  flower  in  which  the  beetle  is 
concealed.  It  is  strange  the  beetle  should  adopt  such  a  mode  of 
getting  to  its  future  home,  for  it  has  ample  wings.  We  must 
presume  that  its  senses  and  instinct  permit  it  to  recognise  the 
bee,  but  do  not  suffice  to  enable  it  to  find  the  Lee's  nest.  Some 
of  the  larvae  of  the  genus  Gryptophagus  are  found  abundantly  in 
the  nests  of  various  wasps,  where  they  are  probably  useful  as 
scavengers,  others  occur  in  the  nests  of  social  caterpillars,  and  they 
are  sometimes  common  in  loose  straw;  this  being  the  habitat  in 
which  Perris  found  the  one  we  figure. 

Fam.  34.  Helotidae. — Front  and  middle  coxal  cavities  round , 
with  scarcely  any  angular  prolongation  externally ;  all  the  coxae 
widely  separated;  jive  visible  ventral  segments ,  all  mobile. 
The  Insects  of  this  family  are  closely  allied  to  Trogositidae 
and  Nitidulidae,  and  have  the  tarsal  structure  of  the  former 
family ;  but  the  Helotidae  are  different  in  appearance  from 
any  members  of  either  of  these  two  families,  and  are  readily 
distinguished  by  the  coxal  character.  They  are  frequently 
classified  with  the  Erotylidae,  from  which  they  differ  by  the 
differently  shaped  feet,  especially  by  the  diminished  basal  joint. 

3  Perris,  Larves.  etc.,  p.  75. 
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There  is  but  one  genus,  and  for  a  long  time  only  two  or  three 
species  were  known,  and  were  great  rarities  in  collections;  in 
the  last  few  years  the  number  has  been  raised  to  nearly  forty.1 
They  are  remarkable  beetles  with  oblong  form,  and  a  somewhat 
metallic  upper  surface,  which  is  much  sculptured,  and  possesses 
four  yellow,  smooth  spots  on  the  elytra.  According  to  Mr.  George 
Lewis  they  are  found  feeding  at  the  running  sap  of  trees,  but  the 
larvae  are  not  known.  Helotidae  are  peculiar  to  the  Indo-Malayan 
region  (including  Japan)  with  one  species  in  Eastern  Africa. 

Fam.  35.  Thorictidae. — Tarsi  Jive-jointed,  none  of  the  joints 
broad ;  front  coxae  small ,  rather  'prominent,  but  not  at  all  trans¬ 
verse ;  Jive  visible  ventral  plates,  all  mobile;  metasternum  very 
short ;  antennae  short,  with  a  solid  club.  This  little  family,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  genus  Thorietus,  appears  to  be  a  distinct  one, 
though  the  structure  has  only  been  very  imperfectly  studied.  It 
is  peculiar  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  where  the  species  live  in 
ants’  nests.  They  appear  to  be  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with 
the  ants  ;  a  favourite  position  of  the  beetle  is  on  the  scape  of  the 
antenna  of  an  ant ;  here  it  hooks  itself  on  firmly,  and  is  carried 
about  by  the  ant.  Like  so  many  other  ants’-nest  beetles, 
Thorictidae  possess  tufts  of  golden  hair,  which  secrete  some 
substance,  the  flavour  of  which  is  appreciated  by  the  ants  ;  these 
tufts  in  Thorictidae  are  situated  either  at  the  hind  angles  of  the 
pronotum,  or  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body  on  eacli  side  of  the 
breast ;  Wasmann  thinks  that  when  the  beetles  are  riding  about, 

as  above  described,  the  ants  have  then 
an  opportunity  of  getting  at  the  patches 
on  the  under  surface. 

Fam.  36.  Erotylidae. — Tarsi  five- 
jointed,  but  with  the  fourth  usually  very 
small ,  the  first  three  more  or  less  broad 
and  pubescent  beneath.  Antennae  strongly 
clubbed.  Front  and  middle  coxal  aceta- 
bula  round,  without  angular  prolongation 
Fig.  117.— Tritoma  Upustulata.  externally  ;  five  visible  ventral  segments. 

?Ttyl^ae: .  A,  Larva  This  is  now  a  large  and  important  family 

of  about  1800  species,  but  it  is  chiefly 
exotic  and  tropical,  its  members  haunting  the  fungoid  growths 

1  Ritsema,  Catalogue  of  Helota,  Notes  Leyden  Mus.  xiii.  1891,  p.  223,  and  xv. 
1893,  p.  160. 
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in  forests.  We  have  only  six  species  in  Britain,  and  the  whole 
of  Europe  has  only  about  two  dozen,  most  of  them  insignificant 
(and  in  the  case  of  the  Dacnides  aberrant,  approaching  the 
(Jryptophagidae  very  closely).  The  sub-family  Languriides  (quite 
wanting  in  Europe)  consists  of  more  elongate  Insects,  with  front 
acetal  ml  a  open  behind  ;  they  have  different  habits  from  Eroty- 
lides  proper  ;  some  are  known  to  live  as  larvae  in  the  stems  of 
herbaceous  plants.  They  possess  a  highly  developed  stridulating 
organ  on  the  front  of  the  head.  The  Clavicorn  Eolymorpha  are 
very  closely  connected  with  the  Phytopliaga  by  Languriides. 

Fam.  37.  Mycetophagidae. — Tarsi  four-jointed,  slender,  the 
front  feet  of  the  male  only  three-jointed ;  coxae  oval ,  not  deeply 
embedded;  aid  omen  with  jive  ventral  sccj - 
'///  rods,  all  movable.  A  small  family,  of  in- 
forest  chielly  because  of  the  anomaly  in  the  Ljjjf 
feet  of  the  two  sexes,  for  which  it  is  im-  x  |BHb|  r 

possible  to  assign  any  reason.  The  species 
are  small,  uninteresting  Insects  that  live  ’pfLjhi 
childly  on  Cryptogams  of  various  kinds,  — CyT  ' 

especially  in  connection  with  timber;  the 

larvae  being  ako  found  there.  There  are  ^  \u__LitarfJUS  hifas. 
about  a  dozen  species  in  Britain,  and  ciatus.  Mycetophagidae. 

Kcmwly  100  are  described  from  all  the  p"ris) •  B^erfedTxislot 

worhl.  The  Diphy Hides,  placed  by  Leconte 
and  Horn  in  this  family,  seem  to  go  better  in  Gryptophagidae. 

Fam.  38.  Coccinellidae  {Lady -Hr ds). — Tarsi  apparently  three- 
jointed  ;  the  first  two  joints  pidescent  "beneath ;  the  third  joint 
consisting  rejdly  of  two  joints ,  the  small  true  third  joint  being 
inserted  near  the  base  of  the  second  joint,  the  upper  surface  of  which 
is  grooved  to  receive  it.  Head  much  concealed  by  the  thorax. 
Antennae  feebly  dubbed.  The  lady-birds  number  fully  2000 
species.  The  structure  of  their  feet  distinguishes  them  from 
nearly  all  other  Coleoptera  except  Endomychidae,  which  are  much 
less  rotund  in  form,  and  have  larger  antennae.  One  genus  of 
Kn<  1  < )i nych ids — Tanomoea — bears,  however,  a  singular  resemblance 
to  lady-birds,  both  in  form  and  style  of  coloration.  Several 
species  of  Coccinellidae  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
numerous  variations  in  colour  they  present.  Coccinellidae 
frequently  multiply  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  are  of  great 
value,  as  they  destroy  wholesale  the  plant -lice,  scale -Insects, 
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and  Acari  that  are  so  injurious  to  cultivated  plants.  They 
also  eat  various  other  soft-bodied  Insects  that  attack  plants.  As 
they  are  excessively  voracious,  and  are  themselves  singularly 
free  from  enemies  and  multiply  with  great  rapidity,  all  these 
features  of  their  economy  render  them  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
agriculturist  and  horticulturist.  The  species  of  the  sub-family 
Epilachnides.  feed  on  plants,  and  one  or  two  are  occasionally  in¬ 
jurious.  The  body-fluid  of  Coccinellidae  has  an  unpleasant  odour 
and  taste.  Many  lady-birds  have  the  power  of  exuding,  when 
disturbed,  small  quantities  of  a  yellow  fluid.  Lutz  has  si  1  own  that 
this  is  not  a  special  secretion,  but  an  exudation  of  the  fluid  of 
the  body  that  takes  place  through  a  small  orifice  at  the  tip  of 
the  tibia,  from  pressure  caused  by  contraction  of  the  body  and  limb.1 

The  larvae  are  much  more  active  than  beetle-larvae  usually 
are,  and  many  of  them  are  very  conspicuous  when  running  about 
on  plants  to  hunt  their  prey.  They  usually  cast  their  skins 
three  times,  and  sometimes  concomitantly  change  a  good  deal  iii 
colour  and  form  ;  the  larval  life  does  not  usually  exceed  four  or 
five  weeks ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  larva  suspends  itself 
by  the  posterior  extremity,  which  is  glued  by  a  secretion  to  some 
object ;  the  larval  skin  is  pushed  back  to  the  anal  extremity, 
disclosing  the  pupa ;  this  differs  in  several  respects  from  the 
usual  pupa  of  beetles ;  it  is  harder,  and  is  coloured,  frequently 
conspicuously  spotted,  and  dehisces  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
beetle,  so  that  the  metamorphosis  is  altogether  more  like  that  of 
Lepidoptera  than  that  of  Coleoptera.  There  is  much  variety  in 
the  larvae;  some  of  them  bear  large,  complexly-spined,  projections ; 
those  of  the  group  Scymnites  have  small  depressions  on  the 
surface,  from  which  it  has  been  ascertained  that  waxy  secre¬ 
tions  exude ;  but  in  Scymnus  minimus  no  such  excretions  are 
formed.  Certain  species,  when  pupating,  do  not  slmiile  the  skin  to 
the  extremity  of  the  body,  but  retain  it  as  a  covering  for  the 
pupa.  The  larvae  that  feed  on  plants  are  much  less  active  than 
the  predaceous  forms.  We  are  well  supplied  with  Coccinellidae 
in  Britain,  forty  species  being  known  here. 

The  systematic  position  of  Coccinellidae  amongst  the  Coleoptera 
has  been  for  long  a  moot  point.  Formerly  they  were  associated 
with  various  other  beetles  having  three-jointed,  or  apparently 
three-jointed,  feet,  as  a  series  with  the  name  Trimera,  or 
1  Zool.  Anz.  xviii.  1895,  p.  244. 
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Pseudotrimera.  But  they  are  generally  placed  in  the  Clavicorn 
series,  near  Endomycliidae.  Yerlioeff  lias  recently  made  con¬ 
siderable  morphological  studies  on  the  male  genital  organs  of 
Coleoptera,  and  as  the  result,  he  concludes  that  Coceinellidae 
differ  radically  from  all  other  Coleoptera  as  regards  these 
structures,  and  he  therefore  treats  them  as  a  distinct  series  or 
sub-order,  termed  Siphonophora.  The  genus  Lithophilus  has  been 
considered  doubtfully  a  member  of  Coceinellidae,  as  the  tarsi 
possess  only  in  a  slight  degree  the  shape  characteristic  of  the 
family :  Yerlioeff  finds  that  they  are  truly  Coceinellidae,  forming 
a  distinct  division,  Lithophilini;  and  our  little  species  of  Coccichda , 
which  have  somewhat  the  same  appearance  as  Lithophilini,  he 
treats  as  another  separate  group,  Coccidulini. 

Fam.  39.  Endomychidae. 1 — Tarsi  apparently  three- jointed,  the 
first  two  joints  broad,  the  terminal  joint  elongate  ;  at  the  base  of 
the  terminal  joint  there  is,  however,  a  very  small  joint ,  so  that  the 
tarsi  are  pseudotetr amerous  ;  antennae  rather  large,  with,  a  large 
club  ;  labimn  not  at  all  retracted  behind  the  mentum ;  front  a.nd 
middle  coxae  globose  ;  abdomen  with  jive  movable  venlral  segments, 
and  a  sixth  more  or  less  visible  at  the  tip .  This  family  includes 

a  considerable  diversity  of  elegant  Insects  that  frequent  fungoid 
growths  on  wood.  It  comprises  at  present  fully  500  species,  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  exotic,  and  inhabit  the  tropical 
forests.  We  have  only  two  British  species,  both  of  which  are 
now  rarities,  but  apparently  were  much  commoner  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  larvae  are 
broader  than  is  usual  in  Coleoptera ;  very 
few,  however,  are  known. 

Fam.  40.  Mycetaeidae. — Tarsi  four- 
jointed,  the  first  two  joints  not  very  different 
from  the  third,  usually  slender ;  abdomen 
with  five  visible  ventral  segments,  which  are 
movable ;  front  and  middle  coxae  globular. 

The  little  Insects  composing  this  family  are 
by  many  placed  as  a  division  of  Endomy¬ 
chidae,  and  Yerhoeff  is  of  opinion  that  the 
group  is  an  altogether  artificial  one;  hut  we  think,  with  Duval, 
it  makes  matters  simpler  to  separate  them.  There  are  only 

1  Gerstaecker,  Monographie  der  Endomychiden,  Leipzig,  858,  1433  pp.  Since  this 
work  was  published,  the  species  known  have  been  multiplied  two  or  three  times. 


Fig.  119, 


■Mycetam  hirta. 

Britain.  A,  Larva 
(after  Blisson) ;  B,  per¬ 
fect  Insect. 
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some  forty  or  fifty  species,  found  chiefly  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  ¥c  have  three  in  Britain ;  one  of  these,  Mycetaea 
hirta  is  very  common,  and  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  cellars 
in  the  heart  of  London,  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  it  is  said  to  have 
injured  the  corks  of  wine-bottles,  and  to  have  caused  leakage 
of  the  wine,  but  we  think  that  it  perhaps  only  increases  some 
previous  deficiency  in  the  corkage,  for  its  natural  food  is  fungoid 
matters.  The  larva  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  clubbed 
hairs  at  the  sides  of  the  body. 

Fam.  41.  Latridiidae. — Tarsi  three-jointed;  anterior  coxal 
cavities  round ,  not  prolonged  externally  ;  abdomen  with  five  visible 
and  mobile  ventral  segments.  Very  small  Insects,  species  of  which 
are  numerous  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  the  individuals  being 
sometimes  very  abundant.  The  larvae  (Fig.  120,  A)  are  said  by 
Perris  to  have  the  mandibles  replaced  by  fleshy  appendages.  The 
pupa  of  Latridius  is  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  numerous  long 
hairs  with  heads  instead  of  points ;  the  larva  of  Corticaria  is 
very  like  that  of  Latridius ,  but  some  of  the  hairs  are  replaced  by 
obconical  projections.  The  sub- family  Monotomides  is  by  many 
treated  as  a  distinct  family ;  they  have  the  elytra  truncate  behind, 
exposing  the  pygidium,  and  the  coxae  are  very  small  and  very 
deeply  embedded.  Most  of  the  Latridiidae  are  believed  to  live  on 
fungoid  matters ;  species  of  Monotonia 
live  in  ants’  nests,  but  probably  have 
no  relations  with  the  ants.  A  few  \  Jpl  1 

species  of  Latridiides  proper  also  main-  I 

tain  a  similar  life;  Coluocerct  formicaria  j 
is  said  to  be  fond  of  the  stores  laid  up  |  :  j  j|j||j  |) 

by  Aphaenogaster  structor  in  its  nests.  iSp  /  i  1  IfiJIL \ 
About  700  species  are  now  known ;  A  |m|EW| 

scarcely  any  of  the  individuals  are  more  ^  B 

than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long.  We  Fia.  120.— Latridius  mimdus. 
li,ve  about  40  species  in  Britain.  The  “ 

North  American  genus  Stephostethus  has 

the  prosternum  constructed  behind  the  coxae,  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  in  the  Rhynchophorous  series  of  Ooleoptera. 

Fam.  42.  Adimeridae. — Tarsi  appearing  only  two-jointed, 
a  broad  basal  joint  and  an  elongate  claw-bearing  joint,  bat  between 
the  two  there  are  two  very  small  joints.  This  family  consists 
only  of  the  American  genus  Adimerus ;  nothing  is  known  of 
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Uie  life. -history  of  these  .small  Insects.  They  are  of  some 
interest,  a,s  this  structure  of  the  foot 
is  not  found,  in  any  other  beetles. 

Fam.  43.  Dermestidae. — Tarsi 
]ire-pn  tiled ;  antennae  usually  short, 

'it'iih  the  (Tub  frequently  very  large 
nh  2)Ti>Vor ham,  and  with  the  under 
side  oj  the  thorax  hearing  a .  hollow 
Joe  ■ its  reception.  Front  coxae  rather 
long,  oblique:  hind  coxa,  formed  to 
receive  the  femur  when  in  repose. 

A  family  of  300  or  400  species  of 
small  or  moderate-sized  beetles ;  the  Fla  121.  —Adimerm  setosus.  A&i- 
Sill  lace,  Usually  covered  with  fine  foot  more  enlarged.  Mexico.  From 
hair,  forming  a  pattern,  or  with  1>>%<)L  Genir-  (Jui.  ii.  pt.  i. 
scales.  Ihjturus,  the  position  of  which  has  long  been  disputed, 
has  now  been  placed  in  this  family ;  it  has  a  more  imperfectly 
formed  prosternum,  and  the  third  and  fourth  joints  of  the  tarsi 
are  prolonged  as  membranous- lobes  beneath  ;  the  hind  coxae  leave 
the  femora  quite  free.  Dermestidae  in  the  larval  state  nearly  all 
live,  on  dried  animal  matter,  and  are  sometimes  very  destructive; 
some  of  them  totally  destroy  zoological  collections.  They  are 
very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  complex 
clothing  of  hairs  they  bear;  they  have  good 
powers  of  locomotion,  and  many  of  them 
have  a  peculiar  gait,  running  for  a  short 
distance,  then  stopping  and  vibrating  some 
of  their  hairs  with  'extreme  rapidity.  They 
exhibit  great  variety  of  form.  Many  of 
them  are  capable  of  supporting  life  for  long 
periods  on  little  or  no  food,  and  in  such 
cases  moult  an  increased  number  of  times : 
pupation  takes  place  in  the  larval  skin. 
Anthrenus  fusciaius  has  been  reared  in  large 
numbers  on  a  diet  of  dried  horse-hair  in 
Fro.  122.-— 7WD.v  sr.rra.  furniture.  The  young  larva  of  this  species 

J jar vo.  New  Forest.  ,  .  .  , ,  ?.  ,  , 

observed  by  the  writer  did  not  possess 
the  remarkable,  complex  arrangement  of  hairs  that  appeared 
when  it  was  further  grown.  The  most  curious  of  Dermestid 
larvae  is  that  of  Tiresias  serra,  which  lives  amongst  cobwebs  in 
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old  wood,  and  probably  feeds  on  the  remains  of  Insects  therein, 
perhaps  not  disdaining,  the  cobwebs  themselves.  Attention  has 
been  frequently  called  to  the  hairs  of  the  larvae  of  these  Insects, 
but  they  have  never  been  adequately  discussed,  and  their  function 
is  quite  unknown. 

Fam.  44.  Byrrhidae  (Pill-beetles). — Oval  or  round, convex  beetles; 
tarsi  five-jointed ,  front  coxae  not  exsertedl  transverse ;  hind  coxa 
shielding  the  retracted  femur.  The  whole  of  the  appendages 
capable  of  a  complete  apposition  to  the  body.  Although  a  small 
family  of  only  200  or  300  species,  Byrrhidae  are  so  hetero¬ 
geneous  that  no  characteristic  definition  that  will  apply  to 
all  the  sub-families  can  be  framed.  Very  little  is  known  as  to 
their  life -histories.  Pyrrhus  pilula  is  one  of  our  commonest 
beetles,  and  may  be  found  crawling  on  paths  in  early  spring 
even  in  towns ;  it  moves  very  slowly,  and  when  disturbed,  at 
once  contracts  the  limbs  so  completely  that  it  looks  like  an 
inanimate  object.  The  larva  is  cylindrical,  soft ;  the  prothoracic 
and  last  two  abdominal  segments  are  larger  than  the  others, 
the  last  bearing  two  pseudopods ;  its  habits  are  unknown,  and 
no  good  figure  exists  of  it. 

The  chief  groups  of  Byrrhidae  are  Nosodendrides,  Byrrhides 
(including  Amphicyrtides),  Limnichides,  and  Chelonariides.  The 
first  consists  of  species  frequenting  the  exuding  sap  of  trees ; 
they  have  an  unusually  large  mentum,  abruptly  clubbed  antennae, 
and  the  head  cannot  be  retracted  and  concealed.  The  genus 
Nosodendron  seems  to  he  distributed  over  a  large  part  of  the 
world.  The  Byrrhides  have  the  antennae  gradually  thicker 
towards  the  tip,  the  mentum  small,  and  the  head  and  thorax  so 
formed  that  the  former  can  be  perfectly  retracted.  The  species 
are  rather  numerous,  and  are  found  in  the  northern  and  anti- 
podeal  regions,  being  nearly  completely  absent  from  the  tropics. 
The  Limnichides  are  minute  Insects  living  in  very  moist  places ; 
they  have  small  delicate  antennae,  which  are  imperfectly  clubbed. 
The  group  is  very  widely  distributed. 

The  Chelonariides  are  a  very  peculiar  form  of  Coleoptera : 
oval  Insects  of  small  size  with  the  pro  thorax  so  formed  that  the 
head  can  be  withdrawn  under  (rather  than  into)  it,  and  then 
abruptly  inflexed,  so  that  the  face  then  forms  part  of  the  under 
surface :  the  antennae  have  the  basal  three  joints  thicker  than 
the  others ;  these  being  not  in  the  least  clubbed,  but  having  the 
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joints  so  delicately  connected  that  the  organs  a, re  rarely  mi¬ 
ni  utilated.  The  modifications  of  the  head  and  prothorax  are 
quite  unlike  those  of  other  Byrrhidae,  and  if  the  Chelonariides 
do  not  form  a  distinct  family,  they  should  he  associated  with 
Dascillidae.  Nothing*  is  known  as  to  the  earlier  stages.  They 
are  chiefly  tropical  Insects,  though  one  species  is  found  in  North 
America. 

Fam.  45.  Cyathoceridae — Minute  Insects  of  broad  form  ;  parts 
of  the  mouth  concealed  ;  antennae  f  oar -jointed  ;  tarsi  not  divided 
into  joints  ;  prosternum  small.  The  only  species  of  this  aberrant 
family,  Cyathoccr as  horni,  has  been  found  in  Central  America. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  life-liistory. 

Fam.  46.  Georyssidae. — Antennae  short,  cladded.  ;  tarsi  four- 
jointed  ;  prosternmn  very  small ;  front  coxae  exserted,  but  not 
contiguous.  There  are  about  two  dozen  species  of  these  small 
beetles  known.  Our  British  Georyssus  py gm aeu s  lives  in  extremely 
wet  places,  and  covers  itself  with  a  coating  of  mud  or  line  sand 
so  that  it  can  only  be  detected  when  in  movement.  Nothing 
further  is  known  as  to  its  life-history  or  habits.  Members  of 
the  genus  have  been  detected  in  widely- separated  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Fam.  47.  Heteroceridae. — Labrum  and  mandibles  projecting 
forwards;  antennae  short ,  the  terminal  seven  joints  broad  and  short , 
forming  a  sort  of  broad  serrate  club  ;  legs  armed  with  stout  spines ; 
tarsi  four-jointed.  The  Heteroceridae  are  small  beetles  covered 
with  very  dense  but  minute  pubescence ;  they  live  in  burrows 
among  mud  or  sand  in  wad  places,  and  arc  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  They  possess  a  stridulating  organ  in  the  form 
of  a  slightly  elevated  curved  line  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  rubbed  by  the  posterior  femur.  The  larvae  live  in  the 
same  places  as  the  beetles;  they  have  well-developed  thoracic 
legs,  the  mandibles  are  porrect,  the  three  thoracic  segments 
rather  large,  and  the  body  behind  these  becomes  gradually 
narrower ;  they  are  believed  to  eat  the  mud  amongst  which 
they  burrow.  We  have  seven  British  species  of  Hetero¬ 
ceridae. 

Fam.  48.  Parnidae. — Prosternum  distinct  in  front  of  the  coxae, 
usually  elongate,  behind  forming  a  process  received  into  a  definite 
cavity  on  the  m eso sternum. ;  head  retractile,  the  mouth  protected 
by  the  prosternum,  Tarsi  five  -  jointed ,  terminal  joint  long. 
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Although  the  characters  of  these  Insects  arc  not  very  different 
from  those  of  Byrrhidae,  of  Dascillidae,  and  even  of  certain 
Elateridae,  there  is  practically  but  little  difficulty  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  Parnidae.  They  are  of  aquatic  habits,  though  many,  in  the 
perfect  state,  frequently  desert  the  waters.  There  are  about 
300  or  400  species  known,  but  the  family  is  doubtless  more 
extensive,  as  these  small  beetles  attract  but  little  notice.  There 
are  two  groups: — 1.  Parnides,  in  which  the  front  coxae  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  transverse  extension,  the  antennae  are  frequently  short 
and  of  peculiar  structure,  and  the  body  is  usually  clothed  with 
a  peculiar,  dense  pubescence.  2.  Elmides,  with  round  front  coxae, 
a  bare,  or  feebly  pubescent  body,  and  simple  antennae.  Parnus 
is  a  genus  commonly  met  with  in  Europe,  and  is  less  aquatic  in 
habits  than  its  congeners;  it  is  said  to  enter  the  water  carrying 
with  it  a  coating  of  air  attached  to  its  pubescence.  Its  larvae 
are  not  well  known ;  they  live  in  damp  earth  near  streams,  and 
are  said  to  much  resemble  the  larvae  of  Elateridae.  Potarriophilus 
acuminatus  has  a  very  interesting  larva,  described  by  Dufour ;  it 
lives  on  decaying  wood  in  the  Adour.  It  is  remarkable  from 
the  ocelli  being  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  almost  true  eye  on 
each  side  of  the  head ;  there  are  eight  pairs  of  abdominal 
spiracles,  and  also  a  pair  on  the  mesothorax,  though  there  are 
none  on  the  pro-  or  meta-thorax ;  each  of  the  stigmata  has  four 
elongate  sacs  between  it  and  the  main  tracheal  tube ;  the  body 
is  terminated  by  a  process  from  which  there  can  be  protruded 
bunches  of  filamentous  branchiae.  The  larvae  of  Macronychus 
quadrituherculatus  is  somewhat  similar,  though  the  features  of  its 
external  structure  are  less  remarkable.  The  Elmides  live  attached 
to  stones  in  streams ;  the  larva  is  rather  broad,  fringed  at  the 
sides  of  the  body,  and  bears  behind  three  elegant  sets  of  fine 
filamentous  branchiae.  The  North  American  genus  Psephenus 
is  placed  in  Parnidae,  though  instead  of  five,  the  male  has 
seven,  the  female  six,  visible  ventral  segments  ;  the  larva  is 
elliptical,  with  dilated  margins  to  the  body.  Eriederich,  has 
given,1  without  mentioning  any  names,  a  detailed  account 
of  Brazilian  Parnid  larvae,  that  may  perhaps  be  allied  to 
Psephenus. 

Fam.  49.  Derodontidae. — Tarsi  five-jointecl,  slender,  fourth 
joint  rather  small ;  front  coxae  prominent  and  transversely  pro- 
1  Stettin,  ent.  Zeit.  xlii.  1881,  pp.  104-112. 
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longed;  middle,  coxae,  small;  abdomen  with  five  visible  segments , 

all  mobile ,  the  first  not  elongated .  One  of  the  smallest  and  least 

known  of  the  families  of  Coleoptera ;  it 

consists  of  four  or  five  species  of  small  \  \  /  j 

Insects  of  the  genera  Derodontus  and  f|  \  /  (f 

Pcltastieta,  found  in  North  America,  a  I 

Europe,  and  Japan.  The  distinction  of  the 

family  from  Cleridae  is  by  no  means  cer-  ] 

tain  ;  our  European  Laricobius  apparently 

possessing  characters  hut  little  different.  |K»k|1| 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  life-histories.  J  jp  j||  H|| 

Fain.  50.  Cioidae. — Small  or  minute.  f  M||I  Sii|  # 
beetles;  antennae  short ,  terminal  joints  IliliPu 

thicker;  tarsi  short,  four -joint ed ;  anterior  f  A 

and  middle  coxae  small,  oval,  dee/ply  em~ 

~  7  7  7  ,  T  .  ,7  -  ,  T  Fra.  123. — -DerodmUus  macn- 

beclded ;  abdomen  with  fire  ventral  seg -  iatu^  Nort]l  America. 

orients,  all  onobile.  The  position  of  these 

obscure  little  Insects  seems  to  be  near  Colydiidae  and  Crypt  0- 

»,  pliagidae,  though  they  are  usually 

JlyCfi-  placed  near  ISostrichidae.  So  far  as 
&L  V  known,  they  all  live  in  fungi,  or  in 
iwTm  W00(i  penetrated  by  fungoid  growths. 
(dftjs&r  The  cylindrical  larvae  live  also  in 
similar  matter ;  tl  ley  usually  have  the 
yfffp  body  terminated  behind  by  one  or  two 
hooks  curved  upwards;  that  of  Ois 
B  melliei  (Fig.  124)  has,  instead  of  these 

x /  /  hooks,  a  curious  chitinous  tube.  About 

300  species  .of  the  family  are  now 
known  ?  a  score,  or  so,  occurring  in 
fmjTf  ^  Britain.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  have 

D  c  a  remarkably  rich  and  varied  fauna  of 

Fig.  124. — Ois  melliei.  Martin-  Cioidae. 

Si ,  $  SStfSiS  .  M-  Sphindidae—TH.  family 

portion  of  body  of  larva,  of  half  a  dozen  species  of  rare  and 
(After  Co<juerei.)  small  Insects,  differs  from  Cioidae  by 

the  tarsi  being  five-jointed  at  any  rate  on  the  front  and  middle 
feet,  opinions  differing  as  to  whether  the  number  of  joints  of  the 
hind  tarsi  is  four  or  five.  These  Insects  live  in  fungi  growing 
in  wood,  e.g.  lleticularia  hortensis,  that  are  at  first  pulpy  and 
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afterwards  become  powder.  The  larvae  of  both  of  our  British 
genera,  Sphindus  and  Aspidiphorus ,  have  been  described  by 
Perris,  who  considers  them  allied  to  the  fungivorous  Silphidae 
and  Latridiidae.  The  systematic  position  of  these  Insects  lias 
been  the  subject  of  doubt  since  the  days  of  Latreille. 

Fam.  52.  Bostrichidae  (Apatidae  of  some  authors). — Tarsi 
five-jointed ,  but  the  first  joint  very  short  and  imperfectly  separated 

_  from  the  second;  front  coxae  prominent ,  con- 

k  rv  tiguous ,  very  little  extended  transversely  ;  five 

ll\j  \  visible  ventral  segments.  The  Bostrichidae 

attack  dry  wood,  and  sometimes  in  such 
large  numbers  that  timber  is  entirely 

M  destroyed  by  them ;  most  of  them  make 
cylindrical  burrows  into  the  wood.  The 
larvae  have  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body  incurved,  and  resemble  the  wood¬ 
boring  larvae  of  Anobiidae  rather  than 
the  predaceous  larvae  of  Oleridae.  We 
follow  Leconte  and  Horn  in  placing 
Lyctides  as  a  division  of  Bostrichidae ; 
although  differing  very  much  in  appear- 

FIO.  125. — Apate  eapucina.  ance>  tlie}r  IlaVe  silnilar  hal)itfi  and 'larvae. 
Europe,  a,  Larva  (after  The  typical  Bostrichides  are  remarkable 
Perns) ,  B,  peitect  in-  £or  their  variety  of  sculpture  and  for  the 

shapes  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body ; 
this  part  is  more  or  less  conspicuously  truncate,  and  furnished 
with  small  prominences.  Dinapate  wrightii ,  found  in  the  stems 
of  a  species  of  Yucca  in  the  Mojave  desert  of  California,  attains 
a  length  of  nearly  two  inches ;  its  larva  is  extremely  similar  to 
that  of  A.  capucina.  Some  of  the  forms  ( Phonapate )  stridulate 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  by  rubbing  the  front  leg 
against  some  projections  at  the  hind  angle  of  the  pro  thorax.  Up¬ 
wards  of  200  species  of  the  family  are  known.  In  Britain  we 
have  only  four  small  and  aberrant  forms. 

Fam.  53.  Ptinidae. — Tarsi  five-jointed,  first  joint  not  reduced 
in  size,  often  longer  than  second;  front  and  middle  coxae  small, 
not  transversely  extended,  the  former  slightly  prominent ;  five 
visible  ventral  segments  ;  prosternum  very  short.  Here  are  in¬ 
cluded  two  sub  -  families,  Ptinides  and  Anobiides ;  they  are 
considered  as  distinct  families  by  many  authors,  but  in  the 
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present  imperfect  state  of  knowledge  1  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat 
them  separately.  Ptinidae  are  sometimes  very  destructive  to  dried 
animal  matter,  and  attack  specimens .  in 
museums ;  Anobiides  bore  into  wood,  and 
apparently  emerge  as  perfect  Insects  only 
for  a  very  brief  period;  Anobvmi  (Sito~ 
clrepct)  pcmiceum  is,  however,  by  no  means 
restricted  in  its  tastes ;  it  must  possess 
extraordinary  powers  of  digestion,  as  we 
have  known  it  to  pass  several  consecu¬ 
tive  generations  on  a  diet  of  opium ;  it 
has  also  been  reported  to  thrive  on 
tablets  of  dried  compressed  meat ;  in 
India  it  is  said  to  disintegrate  books  ;  a 
more  usual  food  of  the  Insect  is,  how¬ 
ever,  hard  biscuits ;  weevilly  biscuits  are 
known  to  every  sailor,  and  the  so-called  “  weevil  ”  is  usually 
the  larva  of  A.  panic eum  (Fig.  127,  I>).  In  the  case  of  this  Insect 
we  have  not  detected  more  than  one  spiracle  (situate  on  the 
first  thoracic  segment) ;  the  other  known  larvae  of  Anobiides  are 
said  to  possess  eight  abdominal  spiracles.  The  skeleton  in  some 


Pig.  126.  — “  Biscuit-weevil.” 
A  nobiuni  paniceu.ni. 


Fig.  127.  —  Early 
stages  of  Anobium 
paniceum.  A,  Eggs, 
variable  in  form ; 
B,  larva;  C,  pupa; 
D,  asymmetrical 
processes  terminat¬ 
ing  body  of  pupa. 
[This  larva  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  “book¬ 
worm  ”  of  librar¬ 
ians]. 


of  this  sub-family  is  extremely  modified,  so  as  to  allow  the 
Insects  to  pack  themselves  up  in  repose  ;  the  head  is  folded  in 
over  the  chest,  and  a  cavity  existing  on  the  breast  is  thus  closed 
by  the  head ;  in  this  cavity  the  antennae  and  the  prominent 
mouth-parts  are  received  and  protected ;  the  legs  shut  together 

1  It  is  probable  that  wo  do  not  know  more  than  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  existing 
species,  most  of  which  lead  lives  that  render  them  very  difficult  to  find. 
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Fig.  128. 

West  Australia. 
Westwood.) 


nidae. 


-Ectrex>hcs  kingl. 


in  an  equally  perfect  manner,  so  that  no  roughness  or  chink 
remains,  and  the  creature  looks  like  a  little  hard  seed.  Anobium 
striatum  is  a  common  Insect  in  houses,  and  makes  little  round 
holes  in  furniture,  which  is  then  said  to  be  “  worm-eaten.”  A. 
(Xestobiwm)  '  tessellation,  a  much  larger  Insect,  has  proved  very 
destructive  to  beams  in  churches,  libraries,  etc.  These  species 
are  the  “  death-watches  ”  or  “  greater 
death-watches  ”  that  have  been  associated 
with  the  most  ridiculous  superstitions 
(as  we  have  mentioned  in  Volume  V., 
when  speaking  of  the  lesser  death- 
watches,  or  Psocidae).  The  ticking  of 
these  Insects  is  really  connected  with  sex, 
and  is  made  by  striking  the  head  rapidly 
against  the  wood  on  which  the  Insect 
is  standing. 

The  very  anomalous  genus  IJetrephes 
(Ate  (Pig.  128)  is  found  in  ants’  nests  in 
Australia.  Westwood  placed  it  in  Pti- 
Wasmann  has  recently  treated  it  as  a  distinct  family, 
Ectrephidae,  associating  it  with  Polyplocotes  and  Dislocates,  and 
treating  them  as  allied  to  Scydmaenidae. 

Fam.  54.  Malacodermidae. — Seven  (or  even  eight)  visible  ven¬ 
tral  segments,  the  basal  one  not  eo- adapted  inform  with  the  coxae; 
tarsi  five-jointed.  Integument  softer  than  usual,  the  parts  of  the 
body  not  accurately  eo-adapted.  This  important  family  includes 
a  variety  of  forms  :  viz.  Lycides,  Drilides,  Lampy rides,  Telepho- 
rides ;  though  they  are  very  different  in  appearance,  classifiers 
have  not  yet  agreed  on  separating  them  as  families.  Of  these 
the  Lampyrides,  or  glow-worms,  are  of  special  interest,  as  most 
of  their  members  give  off  a  phosphorescent  light  when  alive ;  in 
many  of  them  the  female  is  apterous  and  like  a  larva,  a,nd  then 
the  light  it  gives  is  usually  conspicuous,  frequently  much  more 
so  than  that  of  its  mate ;  in  other  cases  the  males  are  the  most 
brilliant.  The  exact  importance  of  these  characters  in  the  crea¬ 
tures’  lives  is  not  yet  clear,  but  it  appears  probable  that  in  the 
first  class  of  cases  the  light  of  the  female  serves  as  an  attraction 
to  the  male,  while  in  the  second  class  the  very  brilliant  lights  of 
the  male  serve  as  an  amusement,  or  as  an  incitement  to  rivalry 
amongst  the  individuals  of  this  sex.  The  well-known  fife-flies 
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(. Luciola )  of  Southern  Europe  are  an  example  of  the  Litter  con¬ 
dition.  They  are  gregarious,  and  on  calm,  warm  nights  crowds 
of  them  may  he  seen  moving  and  sparkling  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  manner.  These  individuals  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  males ; 
so  rare  indeed  is  the  female  that  few  entomologists  have  even 
noticed  it.  The  writer  once  assisted  in  a  large  gathering  of 
Luciola  italica  in  the  Yal  Anzasca,  which  consisted  of  many 
hundreds  of  specimens ;  all  of  those  he  caught,  cither  on  the 
wing  or  displaying  their  lights  on  the  hushes,  were  males,  hut 
he  found  a  solitary  female  on  the  ground.  This  sex  possesses 
ordinary,  small  eyes  instead  of  the 
large,  convex  organs  of  the  male, 
and  its  antennae  and  legs  are 
much  more  feeble,  so  that  though 
provided  with  elytra  and  wings 
it  is  altogether  a  more  imper¬ 
fect  creature.  Emery  has  given 
an  account  of  his  observations 
and  experiments  on  this  Insect, 
hut  they  do  not  give  any  clear 
idea  as  to  the  exact  function  of 
the  light.1  In  our  British  glow¬ 
worm  the  female  is  entirely  apter- 
ous; — hence  the  name  glow-worm  Fig.  12^. —Phen  (fades  hiemu/mi.  (Jor- 

—hut  the  male  lias  elytra  and  a,  Maie .  B,  female.  1,  i,  Positions 
ample  wings,  and  frequently  flies  of  luminous  spots ;  /.V,  spiracles.  About 

at  night  into  lighted  apartments. 

Although  so  little  has  been  ascertained  as  to  the  light  of  Lampy- 
ridae,  there  are  two  facts  that  justify  us  in  supposing  that  it  is  in 
some  way  of  importance  to  the  species.  These  are:'  (1)  that  in  a  great 
many  species  the  eyes  have  a  magnificent '  and  unusual  develop¬ 
ment  ;  (2)  that  the  habits  of  the  creatures  are  in  nearly  all  cases 
nocturnal.  It  is  true  that  the  little  FhospJut  earns  hemipterus  is 
said  to  he  diurnal  in  habits,  hut  it  is  altogether  an  exceptional 
form,  being  destitute  of  wings  in  both  sexes,  and  possessed  of 
only  very  feeble  light -giving  powers,  and  we  have,  moreover, 
very  little  real  knowledge  as  to  its  natural  history ;  it  is  said 

1  Bull.  cut.  ital.  1886,  p.  406,  and  E%t.  Zeit.  Stettm,  xliii.  1887,  pp.  201-206. 
Emery  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  species,  but  we  presume  it  to  be  the 
common  Italian  li  re-fly,  Luciola  italica. 
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that  the  female  is  of  the  utmost  rarity,  though  the  male  is  not 
uncommon. 

The  nature  of  the  luminosity  of  Lampyris  has  given  rise 
to  many  contradictory  statements ;  the  light  looks  somewhat 
like  that  given  off  by  phosphorus,  and  is  frequently  spoken  of 
as  phosphorescence ;  hut  luminescence  is  a  better  term.  The 
egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  male  are  luminous  as  well  as  the  female 
(at  any  rate  in  L.  noctiluca) ;  the  luminescence  is,  however,  most 
marked  in  the  female  imago,  in  which  it  is  concentrated  near 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen ;  here  there  are  two  strata  of 
cells,  and  many  fine  capillary  tracheae  are  scattered  through  the 
luminous  substance.  Wielowiejski  concludes  that  the  light- 
producing  power  is  inherent  in  the  cells  of  the  luminous  organ, 
and  is  produced  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  a  substance  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system.  The  cells  are 
considered*  to  be  essentially  similar  to  those  of  the  fat-body.1 
The  luminescence  of  Lampyridae  is  very  intermittent,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  subject  to  rapid  diminutions  and  increases  of  its 
brilliancy ;  various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this,  but  all 
are  guesses,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  changes  are 
possibly  due  to  diminution  or  increase  of  the  air-supply  in  the 
luminous  organ,  but  of  the  way  in  which  this  is  controlled  there 
seems  to  be  no  evidence.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has 
existed  as  to  the  luminescence  of  the  eggs  of  Lampyris.  If  it  exist 
in  the  matter  contained  in  the  egg,  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
independent  of  the  existence  of  tracheae  or  of  a  nervous  system. 
Newport  and  others  believed  that  the  light  given  by  the  egg 
depended  merely  on  matter  on  its  exterior.  The  observations  of 
Dubois 2  show,  however,  that  it  exists  in  the  matter  in  the  egg ; 
he  has  even  found  it  in  the  interior  of  eggs  that  had  been 
deposited  unfertilised. 

Trom  time  to  time,  since  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  have  appeared  imperfect  accounts  of  extraordinary 
light-giving  larvae  found  in  South  America,  of  various  sizes,  but 
attaining  in  some  cases  a  length,  it  is  said,  of  three  inches ;  they 
are  reported  as  giving  a  strong  red  light  from  the  two  extremities 
of  the  body,  and  a  green  light  from  numerous  points  along  the 

1  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Zool.  xxxvii.  1882,  p.  354  ;  also  Emery,  op.  cit.  xl.  1884, 
p.  338.  For  another  theory  as  to  the  luminescence,  see  p.  259. 

2  Bull.  Soc.  Zool.  France,  xii.  1887,  p.  137,  postea. 
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sides  of  the  body,  and  hence  are  called,  it  is  said,  in  Paraguay 
the  railway-beetle.  We  may  refer  the  reader  to  Haase’s  piper  1 
on  the  subject  of  these  “  larvae/’  as  we  can  here  only  say  that  it 
appears  probable  that  most  of  these  creatures  may  prove  to  be 
adult  females  of  the  extraordinary  group  Phengodini,  in  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  imago  of  the  female  sex  is  in  a  more  larva¬ 
like  state  than  it  is  in  any  other  Insects.  The  males,  however, 
are  well- developed  beetles ;  unlike  the  males  of  Lampyrides,  in 
general  they  have  not  peculiar  eyes,  but  011  the  other  hand  they 
possess  antennae  which  are  amongst  the  most  highly  developed 
known,  the  joints  being  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  long 
appendage  densely  covered  with  pubescence  of  a  remarkable 
character.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Haase  was  correct 
in  treating  the  Insect  we  figure  (Pig.  129,  B)  as  a  perfect  Insect ; 
he  is,  indeed,  corroborated  by  Riley.2  The  distinctions  between  the 
larva  and  female  imago  are  that  the  latter  has  two  claws  on  the 
feet  instead  of  one,  a  greater  number  of  joints  in  the  antennae, 
and  less  imperfect  eyes ;  the  female  is  in  fact  a  larva,  making  a 
slightly  greater  change  at  the  last  ecdysis,  than  at  those  previous. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  so  very  small  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  most  interesting  Insects.  Malacodermidae  are 
probably  the  most  imperfect  or  primitive  of  all  beetles,  and  it 
is  a  point  of  some  interest  to  find  that  in  one  of  them  the 
phenomena  of  metamorphosis  are  reduced  in  one  sex  to  a 
minimum,  while  in  the  other  they  are — presumably  at  least 
— normal  in  character. 

Numerous  larvae  of  most  extraordinary,  though  diverse, 
shapes,  bearing  long  processes  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  and 
having  a  head  capable  of  complete  withdrawal  into  a  slender 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  have  long  been  known  in  several  parts  of 
the  world,  and  Dr.  Willey  recently  found  in  New  Britain  a 
species  having  these  body-processes  articulated.  Though  they 
are  doubtless  larvae  of  Lampyrides,  none  of  them  have  ever  been 
reared  or  exactly  identified. . 

A  very  remarkable  Ceylonese  Insect,  Dioptoma  adamsi 
Pascoe,  is  placed  in  Lampyrides,  but  can  scarcely  belong  there,  as 
apparently  it  has  hut  five  or  six  visible  ventral  segments ;  this 
Insect  has  two  pairs  of  eyes,  a  large  pair,  with  coarse  facets  on 

1  Deutsche  enL  Zeitschr.  xxxii.  1888,  pp.  14-5-167. 

-  JStht.  Mag.  xxiv.  1887,  p.  148. 
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the  under  side  of  the  head,  and  a  moderate- sized  pair  with  fine 
facets  on  the  upper  side.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  habits  of 
this  curiosity,  not  even  whether  it  is  luminous  in  one  or  both  sexes. 

It  is  believed  that  the  perfect  instar  of  Lampyrides  takes  no 
food  at  all.  The  larvae  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  vegetarian, 
but  it  appears  probable  that  nearly  all  are  carnivorous,  the  chief 
food  being  Mollusca  either  living  or  dead.  The  larvae  are  active, 
and  in  many  species  look  almost  as  much  like  perfect  Insects  as 
do  the  imagos. 

The  other  divisions  of  Malaeodermidae — Lycides,  Drilides, 
Telephorides — also  have  predaceous,  carnivorous  larvae.  All  these 
groups  are  extensive.  Though  much  neglected  by  collectors  and 
naturalists,  some  1500  species  of  the  family  Malaeodermidae 
have  been  detected.  We  have  about  50  in  Britain,  and  many 
of  them  are  amongst  the  most  widely  distributed  and  abundant 
of  our  native  Insects.  Thus,  however  near  they  may  be  to  the 
primitive  condition  of  Coleoptera,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
will  continue  to  exist  alongside  of  the  primitive  Cockroaches  and 
Aptera,  long  after  the  more  highly  endowed  forms  of  Insect-life 
have  been  extinguished  wholesale  by  the  operations  of  mankind 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Fam.  55.  Melyridae  (or  Malachiidae). — Six  visible  and  move- 
able  ventral  abdominal  segments;  the  basal  pa, rt  more  or  less  distinctly 


co-adapted  with  the  coxae.  These 
Insects  are  extremely  numerous, 
but  have  been  very  little  studied. 
In  many  works  they  are  classified 
with  Malaeodermidae,  but  were 
correctly  separated  by  Leconte 
and  Horn,  and  this  view  is  also 
taken  by  Dr.  Verhoeff,  the  latest 
investigator.  The  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  visible  ventral  segments 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  change 
at  the  base  correlative  with  an 
adaptation  between  the  base  of 


Fig.  130.— Maiacitius  aeneus.  Britain,  the  abdomen  and  the  hind 


A,  Larva  (after  Perris)  ;  B,  female 
imago. 


coxae. 


The  characters  are  singu¬ 


larly  parallel  with  those  of 


Silphidae ;  but  in  Melyridae  the  antennae  are  filiform  or  serrate, 
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not  elavate.  The  habits  in  the  two  families  a, re  different,  as  the 
Melyridae  are  frequenters  of  flowers.  Many  of  the  Melyridae 
have  the  integument  soft,  but  in  the  forms  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  family — e.g.  Zygia — they  are  much  firmer.  Thus  these 
Insects  establish  a  transition  from  the  Malacodennidae  to  ordi¬ 
nary  Coleoptera.  Although  the  images  are  believed  to  consume 
some  products  of  the  flowers  they  frequent,  yet  very  little  is 
really  known,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  are  to  some 
extent  carnivorous.  This  is  the  case  with  the  larvae  that  are  known 
(Fig.  130,  larva  of  MalacMus  aeneus).  These  are  said  by  Ferris 
to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  genus  Telephones, 
belonging  to  the  Malacodermidae. 

Fam.  56.  Cleridae. — Tarsi  fire- jointed  ;  but  the  basal  joint  of 
the  posterior  very  indistinct ,  usually  very  small  above,  and  closely 
united  with  the  second  by  an  oblique  splice ;  the  apices  of  joints 
two  to  four  usually  prolonged  as  membranous  flaps  ;  anterior  coxae 
prominent ,  usually  contiguous,  rather  large,  but  their  cavities  not 
prolonged  externally ;  labial  palpi  usually  with  large  hatchet- 
shaped  terminal  joint ;  ventral  segments  five  or  six,  very  mobile. x 
The  Cleridae  are  very  varied  in  form  and  colours ;  the  antennae 
are  usually  more  or  less  clubbed  at  the  tip,  and  not  at  all  serrate, 
but  in  Cylidras  and  a'  few  others  they  are  not  clubbed,  and  in 
Cylidrus  have  seven  flattened  joints.  The  student  should  he 
very  cautious  in  deciding  as  to  the  number  of  joints  in  the  feet 
in  this  family,  as  the  small  basal  joint  is  often  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguishable,  owing  to  the  obliteration  of  its  suture  with  the 
second  joint.  The  little  Alpine  Laricobius  has  the  anterior  coxal 
cavities  prolonged  externally,  and  the  coxae  receive  the  femora  to 
some  extent,  so  that  it  connects  Cleridae  and  Derodontidae.  The 
Cleridae  are  predaceous,  and  their  larvae  are  very  active;  they 
are  specially  fond  of  wood-boring  Insects ;  that  of  Tillus  elon¬ 
gates  (Fig.  131)  enters  the  burrows  of  Ftilinus  peetinieornis  in 
search  of  the  larva.  The  members  of  the  group  Corynetides 
frequent  animal  matter,  carcases,  bones,  etc.,  and,  it  is  said,  feed 
thereon,  hut  Perris’s  recent  investigations  1  make  it  probable  that 
the  larvae  really  eat  the  innumerable  Dipterous  larvae  found  in 
such  refuse;  it  is  also  said  that  the  larvae  of  Cleridae  spin 
cocoons  for  their  metamorphosis ;  but  Perris  has  also  shown 
that  the  larvae  of  Neerobia  ruficollis  really  use  the  puparia  formed 
1  Larves  des  ColeopUres,  1878,  p.  208. 
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by  Diptera.  -Some  of  the  species  of  NccroUa  have  been  spread 
by  commercial  intercourse,  and  JST.  rnfipes  appears  to  be  now  one 
of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  Insects.  The  beautifully  coloured 
Corynetes  coeruleus  is  often  found  in  our  houses,  and  is  useful,  as 
it  destroys  the  death-watches  (. Anolium )  that  are  sometimes  very 
injurious.  Trichodes  apiarius,  a  very  lively :  coloured  red  and 
blue  beetle,  destroys  the  larvae  of  the  honey-bee,  and  Lamport 

has  reared  Trichodes  alvearius 
from  the  nests  of  Ohcdicodoma 
mumria ,  a  mason-bee  ;  he  re- 
cords  that  one  of  its  larvae, 
'wt  '  \  j  //  after  being  full  grown,  remained 

twenty  -  two  months  quiescent 
y  and  then  transformed  to  a  pupa. 

I  Still  more  remarkable  is  a  case 

c  B  ^  of  fasting  of  the  larva  of  Tri- 

'  A  ^  diodes  ammios  recorded  by 

u  R-H'Vti  Fiiius  dtoybfjctitus,  ^  this  Insect,  in  its 

C,  termination  of  tlie  body,  more  mag-  immature  form,  destroys  Acri- 
nlfied‘  ’  dium  mctroccanum ;  a  larva  sent 

from  Algeria  to  M.  Mayet  refused  such  food  as  was  offered  to 
it  for  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years,  and  then  accepted 
mutton  and  beef  as  food ;  after  being  fed  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half  thereon,  it  died.  Some  Cleridae  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  Insects  of  other  families,  and  it  appears  probable  that  they 
resemble  in  one  or  more  points  the  Insects  on  which  they  feed. 
The  species  are  now  very  numerous,  about  1000  being  known, 
but  they  are  rare  in  collections ;  in  Britain  we  have  only  nine 
species,  and  some  of  them  are  now  scarcely  ever  met  with. 

Fam.  57.  Lymexylonidae. — Elongate  beetles,  witl i  soft  integu¬ 
ments,  front  and  middle  coxae  exserted ,  longitudinal  in  position ; 
tarsi  slender , five- jointed  ;  antennae  short,  serrate,  but  rather  broad. 
Although  there  are  only  twenty  or  thirty  species  of  this  family, 
they  occur  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  habit  of  drilling  cylindrical  holes  in  hard  wood, 
after  the  manner  of  Anobiidae.  The  larva  of  Lymexylon  narale  was 
formerly  very  injurious  to  timber  used  for  constructing  ships,  but 
of  late  years  its  ravages  appear  to  have  been  of  little  importance. 
The  genus  Atractoeerus  consists  of  a  few  species  of  very  abnormal 
1  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  France ,  1894,  p.  7. 
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Coleoptera,  tlie  body  being  elongate  and  vermiform,  the  elytra 
reduced  to  small,  functionless  appendages,  while  the  wings  are 
ample,  not  folded,  but  traversed  by  strong  longitudinal  nervures, 
and  with  only  one  or  two  transverse  nervures.  Owing  to  the 
destruction  of  our  forests  the  two  British  Lymexylonidae — L. 
nuvale  and  Hyleeoetus  dermestoides — are  now  very  rarely  met 
with. 

Fam.  58.  Dascillidae. — Small  or  moderate-sized  beetles,  with 
rather  flimsy  integuments ,  antennae  either  serrate ,  filiform ,  or 
even  made  flab  ell  ate  by  long  appen¬ 
dages  ;  front  coxae  elongate,  greatly 
exserted  ;  abdomen  with  five  mobile 
ventral  segments  ;  tarsi  five-jointed. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  neglected 
and  least  known  of  all  the  families 
of  Coleoptera,  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  classify ;  though  always 
placed  amongst  the  Serricornia,  it 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  Parnidae 
and  Byrrhidae,  that  are  placed  in 
Clavicornia,  than  it  is  to  any  of  the 
ordinary  families  of  Serricornia.  It 
is  probable  that  careful  study  will 
show  that  it  is  not  natural  as  at  present  constituted,  and  that  the 
old  families,  Dascillidae  and  Cyplionidae,  now  comprised  in  it,  will 
have  to  be  separated.  Only  about  400  species  are  at  present 
known;  but  as  nearly  100  of  these  have  been  detected  in  New 
Zealand,  and  17  in  Britain,  doubtless  the  numbers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  will  prove  very  considerable,  these  Insects 
having  been  neglected  on  account  of  their  unattractive  exterior, 
and  fragile  structure.  The  few  larvae  known  are  of  three  or 
four  kinds.  That  of  Dascillus  cervinus  is  subterranean,  and  is 
believed  to  live  on  roots ;  in  form  it  is  somewhat  like  a  Lamelli- 
corn  larva,  but  is  straight,  and  has  a  large  head.  Those  of  the 
Cyphonides  are  aquatic,  and  are  remarkable  for  possessing  antennae 
consisting  of  a  great  many  joints  (Big.  132,  A).  Tournier 
describes  the  l&rva  of  Ilelodes  as  possessing  abdominal  but  not 
thoracic  spiracles,  and  as  breathing  by  coming  to  the  surface  of 
.the  water  and  carrying  down  a  bubble  of  air  adhering  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body;  the  larva  of  Hydrocyphon  (Fig.  13  2,  A) 


Fig.  132.  —  Ilydrocyjohon  defiexicollis. 
Britain.  A,  Larva  (after  Tournier) ; 
B,  imago. 
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possesses  several  finger-like  pouches  that  can  he  exstulpated  at 
the  end  of  the  body.  It  is  probable  that  these  larvae  are  carni¬ 
vorous.  The  imago  of  this  Insect  abounds  on  the  bushes  along 
the  banks  of  some  of  the  rapid  waters  of  Scotland ;  according  to 
Tournier,  when  alarmed,  it  enters  the  water  and  goes  beneath  it 
for  shelter.  The  third  form  of  larva  belongs  to  the  genus  End - 
netus,  it  lives  on  fungoid  matter  on  wood,  and  has  ordinary 
antennae  of  only  four  joints.1  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Eucinctus  is  related  to  other  Dascyllidae  ;  some  authorities  indeed 
place  it  in  Silphidae. 

Fam.  59.  Rhipiceridae. — Tarsi  five -jointed,  furnished  with 
a  robust  onychium  (a  straight  chitinous  process  hearing  hairs) 

bePween  the  claws ;  antennae  of 

cyllndriuii)  iu 

Fig.  133. — A,  Larva  of  Qallirhipis  dejeani  ^oly  truncate  behind,  SO  that 

(cafter  Schiodte) ;  B,  Rhipicera  mystacirm  there  appear  to  be  Only  eight 
male,  Australia ;  C,  under  side  of  its  liirnl  ,  .  1  ,  *  , 

foot.  abdominal  segments,  the  ninth 

segment  being  so  short  as  to 
look  like  an  operculum  at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  It  lives 
in  wood. 

Fam.  60.  Elateridae  (Click-beetles). — Antenttae  more  or  less 
serrate  along  the  inner  margin,  frequently  pectinate,  rarely 
filiform.  Front  coxae  small,  spherical.  Thorax  usually  with 
1  Perris,  Ann.  S'oc.  ent.  France  (2)  ix.  1851,  p.  48. 
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hind  angles  more  or  less  'prolonged  backwards  ;  ivith  a  giro&tn'r  iut  I 
process  that  can  be  received  in,  and  usually  can  mow  v///y»  (i‘ 
mesosternrd  cavity.  Hind  coxa  with  a  plate,  above  which  the  J eon  a  r 
can  be  received.  Visible  ventral  segments  usually  five ,  ooUy  r 
termincd  one  being  mobile.  Tarsi  five-jointed.  This  largo  family 
of  Coleoptera  comprises  about  7000 
species.  Most  of  them  are  readily 
known  by  their  peculiar  shape,  and 
by  their  faculty  of  resting  on  the 
back,  stretching  themselves  out 
hat,  and  then  suddenly  going  off 
with  a  click,  and  thus  jerking 
themselves  into  the  air.  Some, 
however,  do  not  possess  this  faculty, 
and  certain  of  these  are  extremely 
difficult  to  recognise  from  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  family.  According 
to  Bertkau1  our  British  Lcicon 
murinus  is  provided  near  the  Fia  134.— Atiwus  rJwm be*™. 

tip  of  the  upper  side  of  the  ab-  imago, 
domen  with  a  pair  of  eversible 

glands,  comparable  with  those  that  are  better  known  in  Lcpi- 
dopterous  larvae.  He  states  that  this  Insect  does  not  try 
to  escape  by  leaping,  but  shams  death  and  “  stinks  away  ”  itH 
enemy.  The  glands,  it  would  appear,  become  exhausted  a  ft  or  the 
operation  has  been  repeated  many  times.  The  extent  of  the  leap 
executed  by  click-beetles  differs  greatly;  in  some  speeder  if  in 
very  slight,  and  only  just  sufficient  to  turn  the  Insect  right  side 
up  when  it  has  been  placed  on  its  back.  In  some  cases  the 
Insects  go  through  the  clicking  movements  with  little  or  no 
appreciable  result  in  the  way  of  consequent  propulsion.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  look  on  this  clicking  power  as  of  very  great  va  1  no 
to  the  Elateridae,  yet  their  organisation  is  profoundly  modi  find  bo 
as  to  permit  its  accomplishment.  The  junction  of  the  prothorax 
with  the  after-body  involves  a  large  number  of  pieces  which  arc. 
all  more  or  less  changed,  so  that  the  joint  is  endowed  with  greater 
mobility  than  usual;  while  in  the  position  of  repose,  on  the,  other 
hand,  the  two  parts  are  firmly  locked  together.  The  thoracic*, 
stigma  is  of  a  highly  remarkable  nature,  and  the  extensive. 

3  Arch.  JSfaturgcsch.  xlviii.  1,  1882,  p.  371. 
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membrane  in  which  it  is  placed  appears  to  be  elastic.  Although 
the  mechanics  of  the  act  of  leaping  are  still  obscure,  yet  certain 
points  are  clear ;  the  prosternal  process  possesses  a  projection,  or 
notch,  on  its  upper  surface  near  the  tip ;  as  a  preliminary  to 
leaping,  this  projection  catches  against  the  edge  of  the  meso- 
sternal  cavity,  and  as  long  as  this  position  is  maintained  the 
Insect  is  quiescent ;  suddenly,  however,  the  projection  slips  over 
the  catch,  and  the  prosternal  process  is  driven  with  force  and 
rapidity  into  the  mesosternal  cavity  pressing  against  the  front 
wall  thereof,  and  so  giving  rise  to  the  leap. 

Several  larvae  are  well  known ;  indeed  the  “  wire-worms  ” 
that  are  sometimes  so  abundant  in  cultivated  places  are  larvae 
of  Elateridae.  In  this  instar  the  form  is  usually  elongate  and 
nearly  cylindrical ;  the  thoracic  segments  differ  but  little  from 
the  others  except  that  they  bear  rather  short  legs ;  the  skin 
is  rather  hard,  and  usually  bears  punctuation  or  sculpture ; 
the  body  frequently  terminates  in  a  very  hard  process,  of 
irregular  shape  and  bearing  peculiar  sculpture  on  its  upper 
surface,  while  beneath  it  the  prominent  anal  orifice  is  placed :  this 
is  sometimes  furnished  with  hooks,  the  function  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  observed.  The  majority  of  these  larvae  live  in 
decaying  wood,  but  some  are  found  in  the  earth  ;  as  a  rule  the 
growth  is  extremely  slow,  and  the  life  of  ‘  the  larva  may  extend 
over  two  or  more  years.  Some  obscurity  has  prevailed  as  to  their 
food ;  it  is  now  considered  to  be  chiefly  flesh,  though  some  species 
probably  attack  decaying  roots ;  and  it  is  understood  that  wire- 
worms  destroy  the  living  roots,  or  underground  stems,  of  the  crops 
they  damage.  Various  kinds  of  Myriapods  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  29)  are 
often  called  “wire-worm,”  but  they  may  be  recognised  by  possessing 
more  than  six  legs.  The  larvae  of  the  genus  Gardiophorus  are  very 
different,  being  remarkably  elongate  without  the  peculiar  terminal 
structure,  but  apparently  composed  of  twenty-three  segments. 

The  genus  Pyrophorus  includes  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  light-giving  Insects.  There  are  upwards  of  100  species, 
exhibiting  much  diversity  as  to  the  luminous  organs ;  some 
are  not  luminous  at  all ;  but  all  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World, 
with  the  exception  that  there  may  possibly  be  luminous  species, 
allied  to  the  American  forms,  in  the  Fiji  Islands  and  the  New 
Hebrides.  In  the  tropics  of  America  the  Pyrophorus,  or  Cucujos, 
form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  natural  phenomena. 
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The  earliest  European  travellers  in  the  New  World  were  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  these  Insects  that  descriptions  of  their  wondrous  display 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  accounts  of  writers  like  Oviedo, 
whose  works  are  nearly  400  years  old.  Only  one  of  the  species 
has,  however,  been  investigated.  P.  noctilucus  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  largest  of  the  Pyvophorus,  and  possesses  on  each  side 
of  the  thorax  a  round  polished  space  from  which  light  is  given 
forth  ;  these  are  the  organs  called  eyes  by  the  older  writers. 
Besides  these  two  eye-like  lamps  the  Insect  possesses  a  third 
source  of  light  situate  at  the  base  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
abdomen ;  there  is  no  trace  of  this  latter  lamp  when  the  Insect 
is  in  repose  ;  but  when  on  the  wing  the  abdomen  is  bent  away  from 
the  breast,  and  then  this  source  of  light  is  exposed ;  hence,  when 
flying,  this  central  luminous  body  can  be  alternately  displayed 
and  concealed  by  means  of  slight  movements  of  the  abdomen. 
The  young  larva  of  P.  noctilucus  is  luminous,  having  a  light¬ 
giving  centre  at'  the  junction  of  the  head  and  thorax ;  the  older 
larva  has  also  numerous  luminous  points  along  -the  sides  of  the 
body  near  the  spiracles.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  should 
be  three  successive  seats  of  luminescence  in  the  life  of  the  same 
individual.  The  eggs  too  are  said  to  be  luminous.  The  light 
given  off  by  these  Insects  is  extremely  pleasing,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  on  nocturnal  excursions,  and  by  the  women  for  orna¬ 
ment.  The  structure  of  the  light-organs  is  essentially  similar 
to  that  of  the  Lampyridae.  The  light  is  said  to  be  the  most 
economical  kno\yn ;  all  the  energy  that  is  used  being  converted 
into  light,  without  any  waste  by  the  formation  of  heat  or 
chemical  rays.  The  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Dubois,1  who 
comes,  however,  to  conclusions  as  to  the  physiology  of  the 
luminous  processes  different  from  those  that  have  been  reached 
by  Wielowiejski  and  others  in  their  investigations  on  Glow¬ 
worms.  He  considers  that  the  light  is  produced  by  the  reactions 
of  two  special  substances,  luciferase  and  luciferine.  Luciferase 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  enzyme,  and  exists  only  in  the  luminous 
organs,  in  the  form,  it  is  supposed,  of  extremely  minute  granules. 
Luciferine  exists  in  the  blood ;  and  the  light  is  actually  evoked 
by  the  entry  of  blood  into  the  luminous  organ. 

We  have  given  to  this  family  the  extension  assigned  to  it  by 

1  “  Les  ifilatericles  lumineux,”  Bull.  Soc.  Bool.  France,  xi.  1886;  also  Legom 
de  Physiologic  g&n&rale,  Paris,  1898,  and  C.JR.  Ac.  Sci.  cxxiii.  1896,  p.  653. 
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Schiodte.  Leconte  and  Horn  also  adopt  this  view,  except  that 
they  treat  Throseides  as  a  distinct  family.  By  most  authors 
Eucnemides,  Throseides,  and  Cebrionides  are  all  considered  dis¬ 
tinct  families,  but  at  present  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate 
them  on  satisfactory  lines.  The  following  table  from  Leconte 
and  Horn  exhibits  the  characters  of  the  divisions  so  far  as  the 
imago  is  concerned  : — 

Posterior  coxae  laminate  ;  trochanters  small. 

Labrum  concealed  ;  antennae  somewhat  distant  from  the  eyes,  their 
insertion  narrowing  the  front  .  .  .  Eucnemides. 

Labrum  visible,  free;  antennae  arising  near  the  eyes  under  the  frontal 
margin  ......  Elate  bides. 

Labrum  transverse,  connate  with  the  front. 

Ventral  segments  six  ;  claws  simple  ;  tibial  spurs  well  developed. 

Cebrionides. 

Ventral  segments  five  ;  claws  serrate  ;  tibial  spurs  moderate. 

Perothopides. 

Posterior  coxae  not  laminate ;  trochanters  of  middle  and  posterior  legs  very 
long  .......  Ceeophytides. 


Throseides  are  considered  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
mesosternum  being  impressed  on  each  side 
in  front'  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
posterior  face  of  the  front  coxae.  The 
genus  Throscus  lias  the  antennae  clavate. 
The  classification  of  the  Elaterides  and 
these  forms  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and,  if  the  larvae  are  also 
considered,  becomes  even  more  complex. 
Cebrionid  larvae  are  different  from 
those  of  any  of  the  other  divisions,  and 
possess  laminate,  not  calliper-like,  man¬ 
dibles.  The  larvae  of  Encneinides  (Eig. 
135)  are  very  little  known,  but  are 
Highly*  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  is 

iiawlii.  \Fv^et  very  difficult  to  fin(i  any  mouth-opening 
in  some  of  them,  and  they  have  no  legs. 
The  other  divisions  possess  very  few  species 
compared  with  Elaterides.  In  Britain 
we  have  about  sixty  species  of  Elate¬ 
rides,  four  of  Throseides  and  three  of  Eucnemides ;  Cerophytum 
was  probably  a  native  many  years  ago.  Neither  Perothopides 


Fig.  135. 
n.  sp. 

side  ;  B,  under  side  :  s  s , 
position  of  spiracles  ;  C, 
head  more  enlarged  ;  D, 
under  side  of  terminal  seg¬ 
ment  ;  a,  anus. 
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nor  Cebrionides  are  represented  in  our  fauna ;  the  former  of  these 
two  groups  consists  only  of  four  or  five  North  American  species, 
and  the  Cerophytides  are  scarcely  more  numerous. 

Fam.  61.  Buprestidae  . — Antennae  serrate ,  never  elongate; 
prothorax  fitting  closely  to  the  after-body,  with  a ‘process  received 
into  a  cavity  of  the  nneso sternum  so  as  to  permit  of  no  movements 
of  nutation.  Five  visible  ventral  segments ,  the  first  usually 
elongate ,  closely  united  with  the  second ,  the  others  mobile.  Tarsi 
five-jointed,  the  first  four  joints  usually  with  membranous  pads' 
beneath .  This  family  is  also  of  large  extent,  about  5000  species 

being  known.  Many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  magnificence 
of  their  colour,  which  is  usually  metallic,  and  often  of  the  greatest 
brilliancy ;  hence  their  wing-cases  are 
used  by  our  own  species  for  adorn¬ 
ment.  The  elytra  of  the  eastern  kinds 
of  the  genus  Sternocercc  are  of  a  very 
brilliant  green  colour,  and  are  used 
extensively  as  embroidery  for  the 
dresses  of  ladies ;  the  bronze  elytra 
of  Buprestis  (fEuchromci)  gig  ant  ea 
were  used  by  the  native  chieftains  in 
South  America  as  leg -ornaments,  a 
large  number  being  strung  so  as  to 
form  a  circlet.  The  integument  of 
the  Buprestidae  is  very  thick  and  hard, 
so  as  to  increase  the  resemblance  to 
metal.  The  dorsal  plates  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  are  usually  soft  and  colourless  in 
beetles,  but  in  Buprestidae  they  are 
often  extremely  brilliant.  The  metallic  colour  in  these  Insects  is 
not  due  to  pigment,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  surface.  Buprestidae 
appear  to  enjoy  the  hottest  sunshine,  and  are  found  only  where  there 
is  much  summer  heat.  Australia  and  Madagascar  are  very  rich 
in  species  and  in  remarkable  forms  of  the  family,  while  in  Britain 
we  possess  only  ten  species,  all  of  which  are  of  small  size,  and 
nearly  all  are  excessively  rare.  The  family  is  remarkably  rich  in 
fossil  forms ;  no  less  than  28  per  cent  of  the  Mesozoic  beetles 
found  by  Heer  in  Switzerland  are  referred  to  Buprestidae. 

The  larvae  (Big.  136,  A)  find  nourishment  in  living  vegetable 
matter,  the  rule  being  that  they  form  galleries  in  or  under  the 


Fig.  136. — A,  Larva  of  Mnckroma 
goliath  (after  Scliiodte) ;  B,  imago 
of  3Ielanoj)hila  decostigma. 
Europe. 
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bark  of  trees  and  bushes,  or  in  roots  thereof ;  some  inhabit  the 
steins  of  herbaceous  plants  and  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  forms  have 
been  discovered  to  live  in  the  parenchyma  of  leaves.  A  few  are  said 
to  inhabit  dead  wood,  and  in  Australia  species  of  Ethon  dwell  in 
galls  on  various  plants.  Buprestid  larvae  are  of  very  remarkable 
shape,  the  small  head  being  almost  entirely  withdrawn  into  the 
very  broad  thorax,  while  the  abdomen  is  slender. 1  A  few,  how¬ 
ever,  depart  from  this  shape,  and  have  the  thoracic  region  but 
little  or  not  at  all  broader  thaiq  the  other  parts.  The  larvae  of 
Juloclis — a  genus  that  inhabits  desert  or  arid  regions — are 
covered  with  hair ;  they  have  a  great  development  of  the 
mandibles ;  it  is  believed  that  they  are  of  subterranean  habits, 
and  that  the  mandibles  are  used  for  burrowing  in  the  earth. 
Only  the  newly  hatched  larva  is,  however,  known. 

Series  IV.  Heteromera. 

Tarsi  of  the  front  and  middle  legs  with  five,  those  of  the  hind 
legs  with  four,  joints. 

.  This  series  consists  of  some  14,000  or  15,000  species. 
Twelve  or  more  families  are  recognised  in  it,  but  the  majority  of 
the  species  are  placed  in  the  one  great  family,  Tenebrionidae. 
The  number  of  visible  ventral  segments  is  nearly  always  five. 
Several  of  the  families  of  the  series  are  of  doubtful  validity ; 
indeed  beyond  that  of  Tenebrionidae  the  taxonomy  of  this  series 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  convention.  The  larvae  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging  to  three  classes ;  one  in  which  the  body  is 
cylindrical  and  smooth  and  the  integument  harder  than  usual  in 
larvae ;  a  second  in  which  it  is  softer,  and  frequently  possesses 
more  or  less  distinct  pseudopods,  in  addition  to  the  six  thoracic 
legs ;  and  a  third  group  in  which  hypermetamorphosis  prevails, 
the  young  larvae  being  the  creatures  long  known  as  Triungulins, 
and  living  temporarily  on  the  bodies  of  other  Insects,  so  that 
they  were-  formerly  supposed  to  be  parasites. 

1  k  seems  impossible  to  understand  the  morphology  of  the  anterior  segments  by 
mere  inspection  ;  the  anterior  spiracle  being  seated  on  the  segment  behind  the 
broad  thorax.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  what  is  head, 
what  thorax  ;  the  aid  of  embryology  is  necessary  to  settle  the  point.  The  larva 
described  by  Westwood  {Mod.  Class if.  i.  1839,  p.  229),  and  figured  as  probably 
JBuprestis  attenuata ,  is  doubtless  a  Passalid. 
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Fam.  62.  Tenebrionidae. — Front  coxae  short ,  not  •projecting 
from  the  cavities ,  enclosed  behind.  Feet  destitute  of  lobed  joints. 
Claws  smooth.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  families  of  Coleoptera, 
about  10,000  species  being  already  known.  Avery  large  portion 
of  the  Tenebrionidae  are  entirely  terrestrial,  wings  suitable  for  flight 
being  absent,  and  the  elytra  frequently  more  or  less  soldered.  Such 
forms  are  described  in  systematic  works  as  apterous.  Unfortunately 


no  comprehensive  study  has 
ever  been  made  of  the  wings 
or  their  rudiments  in  these 
“  apterous  forms.” 1  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  wings,  or  their 
rudiments  or  vestiges,  always 
exist,  but  in  various 'degrees  of 
development  according  to  the 
species,  and  that  they  are  never 
used  by  the  great  majority  of  the 

terrestrial  forms.  Many  of  the  Eig.  m.—Tenebriomolitor.  Europe,  etc.  A, 

1  n  -i .  r-.  t  Larva  (meal  -  worm)  :  B,  pupa  (after 

wood  -  feeding  Tenebrionidae,  Schiodte) ;  c,  imago, 

and  the  genera  usually  placed 

at  the  end  of  the  family,  possess  wings  well  adapted  for  flight. 
The  apterous  forms  are  chiefly  ground -beetles,  living  in  dry 
places  ;  they  are  very  numerous  in  Africa,  California,  and 
North  Mexico.  Their  colour  is  nearly  always  black,  and  this  is 
probably  of  some  physiological  importance ;  the  integuments  are 
thick  and  hard,  and  if  the  wing-cases  are  taken  off,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  usually  more  or  less  yellow  on  the  inner  face, 
even  when  jet-black  externally ;  the  external  skeleton  is  very  closely 
fitted  together,  the  parts  that  are  covered  consisting  of  very  delicate 
membrane ;  the  transition  between  the  hard  and  the  membranous 
portions  of  the  external  skeleton  is  remarkably  abrupt.  These 
ground-Tenebrionidae  form  a  very  interesting  study,  though,  on 
account  of  their  unattractive  appearance,  they  have  not  received ' 
the  attention  they  deserve. 

Many  of  the  Tenebrionidae,  notwithstanding  their  dark 


1  Casey  lias  examined  tlie  wings  in  the  genus  Blapstinus  (an  e<  apterous  ” 
genua),  and  found  that  the  wings  are  extremely  varied  in  development,  according 
to  the  species  ;  in  no  case,  however,  did  they  appear  to  be  capable  of  giving  more 
than  a  laboured  and  feeble  flight. — Ann.  New  York  Ao.  v.  1890,  p.  416. 

In  Meades ,  though  the  meso-  and  meta-notum  are  formed  of  delicate  membrane, 
the  wings  exist  as  minute  flaps,  requiring  some  examination  for  their  detection. 
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colours,  are  diurnal  in  habits,  and  some  of  them  run 
with  extreme  velocity  in  places  so  bare  and  desert  that  the 
means  of  existence  of  the  Insects  is  a  mystery.  Most  of  the 
Tenebrionidae,  however,  shun  the  light.  The  food  is  usually 
vegetable  matter,  and  it  is  apparently  preferred  in  a  very  dry 
state.  Mr.  Gahan  has  recently  recorded  that  in  Praogena 
the  under  surface  of  the  head  has  the  gular  region  striate  for 
stridulating  purposes.  This  is  the  only  instance  known  of  a 
voice -organ  in  this  situation,  and  moreover  is  the  only  case 
in  all  the  Tenebrionidae  in  which  any  sound-producing  organ 
has  been  discovered.  The  larvae  exhibit  but  little  variety,  they 
are  elongate  and  cylindrical,  with  harder  integument  than  is  usual 
in  Coleopterous  larvae ;  they  have  six  thoracic  legs,  and  at  the 
under  side  of  the  posterior  extremity  the  anus  serves  as  a  very 
short  pseudopod.  The  resemblance  of  these  larvae  to  those  of 
Elateridae  is  considerable  ;  but  though  the  body  is  terminated  by 
one  or  two  small  processes,  these  never  attain  the  complexity  of 
the  terminal  segment  of  Elateridae.  The  common  meal-worm — 
i.e.  the  larva  of  Tenebrio  molitor — is  a  very  characteristic  example 
of  the  group.  The  pupae  are  remarkable  on  account  of  peculiar 
projections,  of  varied  and  irregular  form,  that  exist  on  the  sides 
of  the  abdominal  segments.  Britain  is  very  poor  in  these  Insects ; 
our  list  of  them  scarcely  attains  the  number  of  thirty  species. 

Pam.  63.  Cistelidae. — Claws  comb-like.  The  very  obscure 
beetles  forming  this  family  are  only  separated  from  Tenebrionidae 
on  account  of  their  pectinate  claws.  About  500  species  of  Cis¬ 
telidae  are  recorded ;  the  early  instars,  so  far  as  known,  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  Tenebrionidae ;  the  larvae  are  believed  to  live 
on  dead  wood. 

Pam.  64.  Lagriidae. — Anterior  coxal  cavities  closed,  tips  of 
the  front  coxae  free,  claws  smooth ,  pemdtimate  joint  of  the  tarsi 
broader,  pubescent  beneath.  This  family  has  very  little  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  Tenebrionidae,  and  the  group  Heterotarsini 
appears  to  connect  the  two.  It  is  a  small  family  of  about  200 
species,  widely  distributed,  and  represented  in  Britain  by  one 
species,  Lagria  hirta.  The  early  instars  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Tenebrionidae,  except  that  the  larva  is  less  retiring  in  its 
habits  and  wanders  about  on  foliage :  it  is  of  broader  form  than 
that  of  most  of  the  Tenebrionidae.  The  pupa  has  long  projections 
at  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  segments. 
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Fam.  65.  Othniidae. — Only  about  ten  species  are  known  of  this 
dubious  family.  They  are  small  Insects  with  weak  integument, 
and  are  said  by  Leconte  and  Horn  to  be  distinguished  from 
“  degraded  Tenebrionidae  ”  by  the  more  mobile  abdominal  seg¬ 
ments,  the  hind-margins  of  which  are  semi-membranous.  The 
antennae  are  of  the  clubbed  shape,  characteristic  of  “  Clavicornia,” 
but  this  also  occurs  in  numerous  undoubted  Tenebrionidae. 
Species  of  Othnius  ■  have  been  found  in  Japan  and  Borneo,  as 
well  as  in  North  America.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  their 
metamorphoses. 

Fam.  66.  .ffigialitidae. — All  the  coxae  very  widely  separated ; 
7io  co-adaptation  between  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  and  the  edges  of 
the  wing-cases ;  five  ventral  seg7nents  and  tip  of  a  sixth  visible. 
Two  minute  and  rare  Insects  from  North-West  America  constitute 
this  family.  It  is  distinguished  from  Pythidae  by  the  minute 
front  coxae,  widely  separated,  completely  closed  in,  and  deeply 
embedded  in  the  prosternum. 

Fam.  67.  Monommidae. — This  is  a  small  family  of  less  than 
100  species,  the  members  of  which  have  the  details  of  their 
external  structure  much  modified,  permitting  the  Insect  to  pack 
itself  up  in  repose  in  a  very  perfect  manner.  They  arc  of  small 
size  and  oval  form ;  and  are  absent  from  Europe  and  the  Anti¬ 
podes.  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  as  to  the  metamorphosis. 

Fam.  68.  Nilionidae. — Broad,  circular  Heteromera,  of  moderate 
size,  with  the  front  coxae  but  little  separated,  and  the  anterior 
acetabula  closed,  though  having  the  appearance  of  being  open  in 
consequence  of  the  tips  of  the  epiw.era  being  free.  The  injlexed 
portion  of  the  wing-cases  remarkably  broad.  A  small  family  of 
less  than  fifty  species,  found  on  fungi,  chiefly  in  South  America. 
The  metamorphoses  are  not  known.  It  is  of  very  doubtful 
validity. 

Fam.  69.  Melandryidae. — Head  not  constricted  behind  the 
eyes ;  anterior  acetabula  not  closed  ;  claws  smooth.  Prothorax  broad 
behind.  These  are  loosely  -  fitted-together  Insects,  of  moderate 
or  small  size,  frequenting  dry  wood  or  fungi.  About  200  species 
are  known,  found  chiefly  in  temperate  regions.  The  few  described 
larvae  are  rather  varied  in  their  details  and  cannot  be  generalised 
at  present.  The  characters  of  the  members  of  this  family  require 
fresh  investigation. 

Fam.  70.  Pythidae. — Distinguished  from  Melandryidae  by  the 
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prothorax  being  narrow  behind.  This  is  a  small  family  of  about 
100  species,  found  in  temperate  regions  in  connection  with 
timber.  The  species  of  Rhinosimus  have  the  head  prolonged  in 
front  of  the  antennae  so  as  to  form  a  beak.  The  larva  of  Pytho 
depressus  is  flat  and  has  parallel  sides  ;  the  body  is  terminated  by 
two  widely-separated  sharp  processes.  It  is  found  occasionally 
under  the  bark  of  firs  in  Scotland. 

Fam.  71.  Pyrochroidae. — Differs  from  Melandryidae  by  the 
head  forming  a  very  narrow  neck  behind,  and  by  the  penultimate 
tarsal  joints  being  broad.  They  are  feeble  Insects,  though  active 
on  the  wing.  They  are  destitute  of  any  of  the  various  remark¬ 
able  structures  found  in  Mordellidae.  Only  about  forty  species 
are  known,  and  the  family  is  confined  to  the  north  temperate 
region,  being  best  represented  in  Japan.  Pyrochroa  rubens  is 
common  in  some  parts  of  England ;  the  larva  is  found  under 
the  bark  of  tree-stumps  ;  it  is  remarkably  flat,  and  has  the  eighth 
abdominal  segment  unusually  long,  while  the  ninth  terminates 
the  body  in  the  form  of  two  long  sharp  processes. 

Fam.  72.  Anthicidae. — Head  with  an  abrupt  narrow  neck ; 
prothorax  narrower  than  the  elytra.  Middle  and  hind  coxae  placed 
in  definite  acetabula.  Claws  simple.  These  little  Insects  are 
numerous  in  species ;  they  have  little  resemblance  to  Pyrochroidae, 
though  the  characters  of  the  two  families  cause  us  to  place 
them  in  proximity.  There  are  about  1000  species  known; 
though  we  have  only  about  12  in  Britain,  they  are  very 
numerous  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  family  Pedilidae 
of  Lacordaire  and  some  others  is  now  merged  in  Anthicidae. 
Thomson  and  Champion,  on  the  other  hand,  separate  some  very 
minute  Insects  to  form  the  family  Xylophilidae,  on  account  of 
certain  differences  in  the  form  of  the  abdomen  and  tarsi.  The 
Xylophilidae  live  in  dead  wood  ;  the  Anthicidae,  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  after  the  manner  of  ground-beetles ;  very  little  is, 
however,  known  as  to  their  natural  history. 

Fam.  73.  Oedemeridae. — Prothorax  not  forming  sharp  edges 
at  the  sides,  head  without  a  narrow  neck.  Penultimate  tarsal 
joint  broad ;  claws  smooth.  These  Insects  usually  have  a  feeble 
integument,  and  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  Malacodermidae. 
Less  than  500  species  are  known,  but  they  are  widely  distri¬ 
buted,  and  occur  in  both  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  The 
larvae  live  in  old  wood.  Nacerdes  melanura  is  common  on  our 
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coasts,  where  its  larva  lives  in  timber  cast  up  by  the  sea,  or 
brought  down  by  floods,  and  it 
is  able  to  resist  immersion  by 
the  tide.  It  is  remarkable  from 
the  possession  of  five  pairs  of 
dorsal  false  feet  on  the  anterior 
segments,  and  two  pairs  on 
the  ventral  aspect.  In  Asclera 
cctendea  there  are  six  dorsal  and 
three  ventral  pairs  of  these  re¬ 
markable  pseudopods.  We  have 
six  species  of  Oedemeridae  in 
Britain,  including  Asclera  as  ^  e  ,  ,  .  T 

Fig.  138. — Asclera  caerulea.  A,  Larva; 
Well  as  NaccrdeS.  B,  pupa  (after  Schiodte) ;  C,  imago. 

Fam.  74.  Mordellidae  (incl.  Cambridge. 

Rhipiphoridae). — Head  peculiarly  formed,  vertex  loiecl  or  ridged 
behind ,  so  that  in  extension  it  reposres  on  the  front  edge  of  the  pro- 
notum  ;  capable  of  great  inflection  and  then  covering  the  prosternum  ; 
hind  coxae  with  laminae  forming  a  sharp  edge  behind,  frequently 
very  large.  This  family  is  a  very  distinct  one,  though  it  exhibits 
great  variety.  Lacordaire  has  pointed  out  that  Rhipiphoridae 
cannot  at  present  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  Mordellidae. 
Leconte  and  Horn  separate  the  two  by  the  fact  that  the  sides 
of  the  prothorax  form  a  sharp  edge  in  Mordellidae,  but  not  in 
Rhipiphoridae.  A  better  character  would  perhaps  be  found  by  a 
study  of  the  head,  but  as  this  would  clearly  result  in  a  radical 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  two  families  it  is  preferable  to 
treat  them  at  present  as  only  sub-families :  if  placed  on  a  similar 
basis  to  the  preceding  families,  the  group  would  however  form, 
not  two,  but  several  families.  Besides  the  unusual  shape  of  the 
head  (Fig.  139,  D)  the  ventral  region  of  the  body  is  remarkably 
formed,  being  very  convex,  and  in  many  Mordellides  terminating 
in  a  strong  spinous  process  (Fig.  139,  C).  The  elytra  are,  in 
several  Rhipiphorids,  of  the  groups  Myoditini  and  Rhipidiini, 
reduced  to  a  very  small  size,  and  the  wings  are  not  folded.  The 
Mordellidae  are  remarkable  for  their  activity ;  in  the  perfect 
state  they  usually  frequent  flowers,  and  fly  and  run  with  extreme 
rapidity.  Mordellides  are  amongst  the  most  numerous  and 
abundant  of  the  European  Coleoptera,  and  in  Britain  the 
Anaspini  swarm  on  the  flowers  of  bushes  and  Umbelliferae.  The 
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life-histories  appear  to  be  singularly  varied;  but  unfortunately 
they  are  incompletely  known.  The  larvae  of  some  of  the 
Mordellids  have  been  found  in  the  stems  of  plants,  and 
derive  tlieir  nutriment  therefrom.  This  is  said  by  Schwarz 
to  be  undoubtedly  the  case  with  Mordellistena  Jioridensis. 
Coquillett  has  found  the  larvae  of  M.  pustulata  in  plant -stems 
under  circumstances  that  render  it  highly  probable  that  they 
were  feeding  on  a  Lepidopterous  larva  contained  in  the  stems ; 
and  Osborn  found  a  similar  larva  that  was  pretty  certainly  a 
Mordellistena,  and  fed  voraciously  on  Dipterous  larvae  in  the 
stems  of  a  plant.  The  little  that  is  known  as  to  the  meta- 


Fig.  139. — MordeUi- 
stena  Jioridensis. 
America.  (After 
Eiley.)  A,  Larva ; 
B,  pupa ;  C,  imago ; 
D,  outline  of  de¬ 
tached  head  of  im¬ 
ago  of  M.  pwnila , 
to  show  the  neck. 


morphoses  of  Mordclla  and  Anasjpis  shows  that  they  live  in  old 
wood,  but  does  not  make  clear  the  nature  of  their  food. 

Although  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Khipiphorides 
exhibit  instances  of  remarkable  metamorphosis,  their  life- 
histories  are  still  very  imperfectly  known.  Dr.  Chapman  has 
ascertained  some  particulars  as  to  Metoeeus  paradoxus,  which  has 
long  been  known  to  prey  in  the  larval  state  on  the  larvae  of  the 
common  social  wasps.1  The  eggs  are  apparently  not  deposited  in 
the  nests  of  the  wasps,  but  in  old  wood.  The  young  larva  is  a 
triungulin,  similar  to  that  of  the  Cantliaridae,  we  shall  sub¬ 
sequently  describe.  It  is  not  known  how  it  makes  its  way  to 
the  wasps’  nests,  but  it  is  possible  that  when  a  wasp  visits  some 
old  wood  haunted  by  these  larvae,  some  of  them  may  attach 
themselves  to  it  and  be  carried  to  the  wasps’  nests.  When 

1  Ann.  Fat.  Hist.  (4)  vi.  1870,  p.  314;  and  Eni.  Mag.  xxvii.  1891,  p.  18. 
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access  is  gained  to  tlie  cells  tlie  little  Metoccus  pierces  the  skin  of 
one  of  the  wasp-grubs,  and  entering  in  it  feeds  on  tlie  interior ; 
after  it  has  increased  in  size  it  emerges,  changes  its  skin,  and 
assumes  a  different  form  and  habits ;  subsequently,  as  an  external 
parasite,  entirely  devouring  the  wasp-larva,  and  then  becoming  a 
pupa,  and  finally  a  perfect  Metoccus ,  in  the  cell  of  the  wasp.  The 
wasps, though  they  investigate  the  cells,  do  not  apparently  entertain 
any  objection  to  the  Metoccus ,  though  there  may  be  sometimes  as 
many  as  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  destroyers  in  a  single  nest.  A 
few  hours  after  the  Metoccus  has  become  a  winged  Insect  and  has 
escaped  from  the  cells,  it  appears  however,  from  the  observations 
of  Erne 1  on  nests  of  wasps  in  captivity,  that  the  wasps  become 
hostile  to  the  foreigners,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  state  of 
nature  these  leave  the  nest  as  quickly  as  possible.  Emenaclia 
fiabellatcc,  a  genus  allied  to  Metoccus,  has  been  discovered  by 
Chobaut  to  have  a  similar  life-history,  except  that  it  attacks  a 
solitary  wasp  of  the  genus  Odynerus.2  An  old  record  to  the 
effect  that  a  second  species  of  Emenadia ,  E.  bimaculata ,  lives  in 
the  stalks  of  Eryngium  campestre,  on  the  pith,  is  now  thought  to 
be  erroneous.  Fabre  has  found  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  another 
Ehipiphorid  in  the  cells  of  a  bee,  Halictus  sexcinctus. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Rliipiphorids,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  habits,  is  certainly  Symbius  blattarum,  which  is  now 
treated  as  the  same  as  an  Insect  previously  described  by  Thunberg 
from  specimens  found  in  amber  and  called  JElipidvas  pectinicornis. 
This  species  is  parasitic  in  cockroaches ;  the  male  and  female  are 
very  different,  the  former  being  an  active  winged  Insect,  while 
the  female  is  worm-like,  differing  but  little  from  the  larva,  and 
never  leaving  the  body  of  the  cockroach.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  life-history  is  not  better  known.  The  species  has  been 
found  on  board  ship  in  vessels  coming  from  India ;  the  male  has 
been  met  with  in  several  European  countries,  but  the  female  is 
excessively  rare. 

Fam.  75.  Cantharidae  or  Meloidae  {Blister-beetles,  Oil-beetles). 
— Head  with  an  abrupt  necle ;  elytra  and  sides  of  the  abdomen  with¬ 
out  any  coadaptation ;  each  claw  of  the  feet  with  a  long  appendage 
closely  applied  beneath  it.  This  distinct  family  consists  of 
ITeteromera  with  soft  integument,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  many  of  its  members  contain  a  substance  that  when  extracted 
1  Mitt.  Schweiz,  cut  Ges.  iv.  1876,  p.  556.  2  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  France,  lx.  1891,  p.  447. 
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and  applied  to  the  human  skin,  possesses  the  power  of  raising 
blisters.  The  life-history  is  highly  remarkable,  the  most  complex 
forms  of  hyper-metamorphosis  being  exhibited.  The  species  now 
known  amount  to  about  1500;  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  a  member  of  the  family  by  the  above  characters, 
except  that  in  a  very  few  cases  each  claw  bears  a  projecting 
tooth,  instead  of  an  elongate  appendage  parallel  with  itself.  The 
penultimate  tarsal  joint  is  scarcely  ever  broader  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ;  the  colour  and  style  of  markings  are  extremely  varied. 
There  are  two  very  distinct  sub  -  families,  Cantharides  and 
Meloides ;  the  former  are  winged  Insects,  and  are  frequently 
found  on  flowers  or  foliage.  The  Meloides  are  wingless,  and 
consequently  terrestrial;  they  have  a  very  short  metasternum, 
so  that  the  middle  coxae  touch  the  hind ;  and  they  also  have 
very  peculiar  wing-cases,  one  of  the  two  overlapping  the  other 
at  the  base ;  in  a  few  Meloids  the  wing  -  cases  are  merely 
rudiments. 

The  post-embryonic  development  of  these  Insects  is  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  of  modern  entomological  discoveries.  The 
first  steps  were  made  by  Newport  in  1851, 1  and  the  subject 
has  since  been  greatly  advanced  by  Fabre,  Eiley,  and  others. 
As  an  example  of  these  peculiar  histories,  we  may  cite  Eiley’s 
account 2  of  Epicautct  mttcota  (Fig.  140),  a  blister-beetle  living 
at  the  expense  of  North  American  locusts  of  the  genus  Galop- 
tenus.  The  locust  lays  its  eggs  underground,  in  masses  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  irregular  capsule,  and  the  Epicauta  deposits  its 
eggs  in  spots  frequented  by  the  locust,  but  not  in  special 
proximity  to  the  eggs  thereof.  In  a  ‘few  days  the  eggs  of 
the  blister-beetle  hatch,  giving  rise  to  little  larvae  of  the  kind 
called  triunguliii  (Fig.  140,  A),  because  each  leg  is  terminated  by 
three  tarsal  spines  or  claws.  In  warm,  sunny  weather  these 
triungulins  become  very  active ;  they  run  about  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  exploring  all  its  cracks,  penetrating  various  spots 
and  burrowing,  till  an  egg-pod  of  the  locust  is  met  with ;  into 
this  the  triungulin  at  once  eats  its  way,  and  commences  to  devour 
an  egg.  Should  two  or  more  triungulins  enter  the  same  egg-pod, 
battles  occur  till  only  one  is  left.  After  a  few  days  passed  in 

1  “On  the  Natural  History,  Anatomy,  and  Development  of  the  Oil-Beetle, 
Meloe Tr .  Linn.  Soc.  xx.  1851,  p.  297 ;  -and  xxi.  1853,  p.  167. 

2  Hep.  U.S.  ent.  Commission ,  i.  1878,  p.  297. 
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devouring  a  couple  of  eggs,  the  triungulin  sheds  its  skin  and 
appears  as  a  different  larva  (Fig.  140,  B),  with  soft  skin,  short 
legs,  small  eyes,  and  different  form  and  proportions ;  a  second 
moult  takes  place  after  about  a  week,  hut  is  not  accompanied  by 
any  very  great  change  of  form,  though  the  larva  is  now  curved, 
less  active,  and  iii  form  like  a  larva  of  Scarabaeidae ;  when 
another  moult  occurs  the  fourth  instar  appears  as  a  still  more 
helpless  form  of  larva  (Fig.  140,  D),  which  increases  rapidly 
in  size,  and  when  full  grown  leaves  the  remains  of  the  egg-pod 


Fig.  140. — Hypermetamorphosis  of  JEjoicauta  vittata.  North  America.  (After  Riley.) 
A,  Young  larva  or  triungulin ;  B,  Caraboid  instar  or  second  larva  ;  C,  coarctate 
larva,  or  instar  between  the  Scarabaeoid  and  Scolytoid  larva  ;  D,  Scarabaeoid  larva, 
from  which  the  Scolytoid,  or  sixth,  instar  differs  but  little ;  E,  pupa  ;  F,  imago. 

it  has  been  living  on,  and  forms  a  small  cavity  near  by ;  here  it 
lies  on  one  side  motionless,  "but  gradually  contracting,  till  the 
skin  separates  and  is  pushed  down  to  the  end  of  the  body,  dis¬ 
closing  a  completely  helpless  creature  that  has  been  variously 
called  a  semi-pupa,  pseudo-pupa,  or  coarctate  larva  (Fig.  140,  C) ; 
in  this  state  the*  winter  is  passed.  In  spring  the  skin  of  the 
coarctate  larva  hursts,  and  there  crawls  out  of  it  a  sixth  instar 
which  resembles  the  fourth  (Fig.  140,  D),  except  in  the  somewhat 
reduced  size  and  greater  whiteness.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  skin  it  has  deserted  retains  its  original  form  almost  intact. 
In  this  sixth  instar  the  larva  is  rather  active  and  burrows  about, 
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but  does  not  take  food,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  again  moults 
and  discloses  the  true  pupa  (Fig.  140,  E).  As  usual  in  Coleoptera 
this  instar  lasts  hut  a  short  time,  and  in  five  or  six  days  the  perfect 
beetle  appears  (Fig.  140,  F).  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  frame  any 
explanation  of  this  complex  development ;  there  are,  it  will  be 
noticed,  no  less  than  five  stages  interposed  between  the  first 
larval  instar  and  the  pupal  instar,  and  the  creature  assumes  in 
the  penultimate  one  a  quasi-pupal  state,  to  again  quit  it  for 
a  return  to  a  previous  state.  It  is  possible  to  look  on  the 
triungulin  and  the  pupal  instars  as  special  adaptations  to  external 
conditions ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  account  for  the  intermediate 
instars  in  this  way,  and  we  must  look  on  them  as  necessitated  by 
the  physiological  processes  going  on  internally.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  known  as  to  these.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that, 
after  describing  and  figuring  {loo.  cit.)  this  seri  es  of  instars.  Hi  ley 
changed  his  views  as  to  their  nomenclature.1  The  following 
summary  of  the  metamorphosis,  to  which  we  have  added  the  two 
nomenclatures  of  Eiley — the  original  one,  when  different  from  the 
amended  one,  being  given  in  square  brackets — may  therefore  be 
useful,  viz. — Egg  ;  1,  triungulin-larva — moult ;  2,  (Jaraboid  larva 
[second  larva,  Caraboid  stage] — moult ;  3,  Scarabaeoid  larva 
[second  larva,  Scarabaeoid  stage] — moult ;  4,  Scarabaeoid  larva 
[second  larva,  ultimate  stage]  (large  amount  of  food  and  much 
growth) — moult ;  5,  coarctate  larva  [pseudo-pupa,  or  semipupa] ; 
6,  Scolytoid  larva  [third  larva]  (active,  but  little  or  no  food  taken) 
— moult ;  7,  pupa — moult ;  8,  perfect  Insect. 

M.  Fabre  has  succeeded  in  elucidating  the  history  of  Sitaris 
Jmmemlis,  a  Cantharid  that  lives  at  the  expense  of  bees  of  the 
genus  Anthophore*,.2  The  eggs  of  the  Sitaris  are  deposited  in 
the  earth  in  close  proximity  to  the  entrances  to  the  bees'  nests, 
about  August.  They  are  very  numerous,  a  single  female  pro¬ 
ducing,  it  is  believed,  upwards  of  2000  eggs.  In  about  a  month 
—  towards  the  end  of  September  —  they  hatch,  producing  a 
tiny  triungulin  of  black  colour ;  the  larvae  do  not,  however, 
move  away,  but,  without  taking  any  food,  hibernate  in  a  heap, 
remaining  in  this  state  till  the  following  April  or  May,  when 
they  become  active.  Although  they  are  close  to  the  abodes  of 
the  bees  they  do  not  enter  them,  but  seek  to  attach  themselves 

1  Amer.  Nat.  xvii.  1883,  p.  790. 

2  Eor  illustration  of  this  metamorphosis,  see  "Vol.  V.  p.  159  of  this  work. 
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to  any  liairy  object  that  may  come  near  them,  and  thus  a  certain 
number  of  them  get  on  to  the  bodies  of  the  Anthophara  and  are 
carried  to  its  nest.  They  attach  themselves  with  equal  readiness 
to  any  other  hairy  Insect,  and  it  is  probable  that  very  large 
numbers  perish  in  consequence  of  attaching  themselves  to  the 
wrong  Insects.  The  bee  in  question  is  a  species  that  nests  in 
the  ground  and  forms  cells,  in  each  of  which  it  places  honey  and 
lays  an  egg,  finally  closing  the  receptacle.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  the  case  of  the  Anthophora  observed  by  M. 
Fabre,  the  male  appears  about  a  month  before  the  female,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  predatory  larvae  attach 
themselves  to  the  male,  but  afterwards  seize  a  favourable 
opportunity,  transfer  themselves  to  the  female,  and  so  get 
carried  to  the  cells  of  the  bee.  When  she  deposits  an  egg  on 
the  honey,  the  triungulin  glides  from  the  body  of  the  bee  on  to 
the  egg,  and  remains  perched  thereon  as  on  a  raft,  floating  on 
the  honey,  and  is  then  shut  in  by  the  bee  closing  the  cell.  This 
remarkable  act  of  slipping  on  to  the  egg  cannot  be  actually 
witnessed,  but  the  experiments  and  observations  of  the  French 
naturalist  leave  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  matter  really 
happening  in  the  way  described.  The  egg  of  the  bee  forms  the 
first  nutriment  of  the  tiny  triungulin,  which  spends  about  eight 
days  in  consuming  its  contents ;  never  (putting  it,  because  contact . 
with  the  surrounding  honey  is  death  to  the  little  creature,  which 
is  entirely  unfitted  for  living  thereon.  After  this  the  triungulin 
undergoes  a  moult  and  appears  as  a  very  different  creature,  being 
now  a  sort  of  vesicle  with  the  spiracles  placed  near  the  upper  part ; 
so  that  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  floating  on  the  honey  (Yol.  Y. 
Fig.  8G,  10).  In  about  forty  days,  that  is,  towards  the  middle 
of  July,  the  honey  is  consumed,  and  the  vesicular  larva  after  a 
few  days  of  repose  changes  to  a  pseudo-pupa  (11  of  the  fig. 
cited)  within  the  larval  skin.  After  remaining  in  this  state  for 
about  a  month,  some  of  the  specimens  go  through  the  subsequent 
changes,  and  appear  as  perfect  Insects  in  August  or  September. 
The  majority  delay  this  subsequent  metamorphosis  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  wintering  as  pseudo-pupae  and  continuing  the  series 
of  changes  in  June  of  the  following  year  ;  at  that  time  the  pseudo¬ 
pupa  returns  to  a  larval  form  (12  of  the  fig.  cited),  differing  com¬ 
paratively  little  from  the  second  instar.  The  skin, though  detached, 
is  again  not  shed,  so  that  this  ultimate  larva  is  enclosed  in  two 
VOL.  VI  t 
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dead  skins  ;  in  this  curious  envelope  it  turns  round,  and  in  a  couple 
of  days,  having  thus  reversed  its  position,  becomes  lethargic  and 
changes  to  the  true  pupa,  and  in  about  a  month  subsequent  to 
this  appears  as  a  perfect  Insect,  at  about  the  same  time  of  the 
year  as  it  would  have  done  had  only  one  year,  instead  of  two, 
been  occupied  by  its  metamorphosis.  M.  Ihibre  employs  the 
term,  third  larva,  for  the  instar  designated  by  Itiley  Scolytoid 
larva,  but  this  is  clearly  an  inconvenient  mode  of  naming  the 
instar.  Sitaris  h/mneralis  is  now  very  rare  in  Britain,  but  it 
seems  formerly  to  have  been  more  common,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  its  triungulin  may  have  been  the  “  Pedieul/us 
melittac”  that  was  believed  by  Kirby  to  be  a  sort  of  bee-louse. 
Some  species  of  the  genus  Meloe  are  still  common  in  Britain,  and 
the  Insects  may  be  seen  with  heavy  distended  abdomen  grazing  on 
herbage  in  the  spring.  The  females  are  enormously  prolific,  a  single 
one  producing,  it  is  believed,  about  10,000  eggs.  Meloe  is  also 
dependent  on  Anthophora }  and  its  life-history  seems  on  the  whole 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  Sitaris;  the  eggs  are,  however,  not 
necessarily  deposited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bees'  nests, 
and  the  triungulins  distribute  themselves  on  all  sorts  of  un¬ 
suitable  Insects,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  not  more  than  one  in 
a  thousand  succeeds  in  getting  access  to  the  Anlhoph  ora  nest.  It 
would  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  a  much  better  course  for  these 
bee-frequenting  triungulins  to  act  like  those  of  Epiemda,  and  hunt 
for  the  prey  they  arc  to  live  on ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  cannot  live  on  honey ;  the  one  tiny  egg  is  their  object,  and 
this  apparently  can  only  be  reached  by  the  method  indicated  by 
Fabre.  The  history  of  these  Insects  certainly  forms  a  most 
remarkably  instructive  chapter  in  the  department  of  animal 
instinct,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  it  should  not  yet 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  comparative  psychologists.  The 
series  of  actions,  to  be  performed  once  and  once  only  in  a 
’  lifetime  by  an  uninstructed,  inexperienced  atom,  is  sudi  that  we 
should  a  priori  have  denounced  it  as  an  impossible  means  of 
existence,  were  it  not  shown  that  it  is  constantly  successful.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  female  Meloe  produces  5000  times  more 
eggs  than  are  necessary  to  continue  the  species  without  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  its  individuals,  for  the  first  and  most 
important  act  in  the  complex  series  of  this  life  -  history  is 
accomplished  by  an  extremely  indiseriminating  instinct ;  the 
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newly  hatched  Mel  or.  has  to  get  on  to  the  body  of  the  female  of 
one  species  of  hoe;  but  it  lias  110  discrimination  whatever  of  the 
kind  of  object  it  requires,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  passes  with 
surprising  rapidity  on  to  any  hairy  object  that  touches  it;  hence 
ah  enormous  majority  of  the  young  are  wasted  by  getting  on  to 
all  sorts  of  other  Insects ;  these  larvae  have  been  found  in 
numbers  on  hairy  Coleoptera  as  well  as  on  flies  and  bees  of  wrong 
kinds  ;  the  writer  has  ascertained  by  experiment  that  a  camel’s- 
hair  brush  is  as  eagerly  seized,  and  passed  on  to,  by  the  young 
Meloe  as  a  living  Insect  is. 

The  histories  of  several  other  Cantharids  have  been  more  or 
less  completely  discovered.  Fabre  has  found  the  larva  of 
Oerocoma  schaefferi  attacking  the  stores  of  provisions  laid  up  by 
a  fossorial  wasp  of  the  genus  Tachytes,  and  consisting  of 
Orthoptera  of  the  family  Mantidae.  The  student  who  wishes 
for  further  information  may  refer  to  M.  Beauregard's  work  on 
this  family.1 

Some  half-dozen  species  of  the  genus  Geph aloon  found  in 
Siberia,  Japan,  and  North  America,  have,  by  some  authorities, 
been  separated  as  the  family  Ceplialoiclae.  Nothing  is  known 
as  to  the  metamorphosis  of  these  rare  beetles ;  and  at  present  it 
is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  Cantharkke. 

Fam.  76.  Trictenotomidae. — Large  Heteromcrci,  with  powerful 
free  projecting  mandibles  ;  flie  antennae  long ,  bvt  with  the  terminal 
three  joints  short,  with  angular  ‘projections  on  one  side.  This 
family  includes  only  two  genera  and  seven  or  eight  species. 
They  are  very  remarkable  Insects ;  Autocrates  aenea  being  three 
inches  long.  The  family  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  it  seems  to 
have  no  affinity  with  any  other  Coleoptera.  The  appearance  of 
the  species  somewhat  reminds  one  of  Lueaniclae,  or  Prionides ; 
but  Trictenotomidae  have  even  less  relation  to  those  beetles  than 
tiny  have  to  the  members  of  the  Heteromerous  series.  The 
Trictenotomidae  appear  to  be  found  only  in  the  primitive  forests 
of  the  Indian  and  Indo-Malayan  regions.  Nothing  is  known  as 
to  their  life-histories. 

1  Lcs  In  series  Vesicants ,  Paris  1890,  554  pp.  Parts  of  this  work  were  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  J.  dc  VAnat.  JPhys.,  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.  1886  and  1887. 
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Series  V.  Pbytopfaaga. 

Tarsi  apparently  fotir -jointed,  the  three  basal  joints  'usually  densely 
set  with  cushion-like  pubescence  beneath ;  the  third  joint 
different  in  form ,  being  divided  into  two  lobes ,  or  grooved, 
on  its  upper  surface  so  as  to  allow  of  the  fourth  joint  being 
inserted  near  its  base  instead  of  at  its  extremity, .  Head  not 

■  forming  a  definite  prolonged  beak;  its  labrum  visible,  the, 
2nd  pi  rarely  (find  even  then  not  completely)  occluded  in  the 
mouth. 

This  great  series  of  beetles  includes  something  like  ‘>5,000 
species.  It  approaches,  like  all  the  other  series,  the  Polymorpha, 
especially  the  family  Erotylidae  placed  therein,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising  its 
members.  The  tarsi  have  never  the  Heteromerous  formula,  the 
head  is  not  constructed  like  that  of  Ehynchophora,  nor  the 
mouth  and  feet  like  those  of  Adephaga ;  the  antennae  are 
different  from  those  of  the  Lamellieorns.  The  tarsi  are  really 
five-jointed,  for  careful  inspection  shows  that  the  long  claw-joint 
has  at  its  extreme  base  a  small  nodule,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  fourth  joint  (Fig.  142,  B).  I11  speaking  of  the  joints  it  is, 
however,  customary  not  to  refer  to  this  small  and  functionally 
useless  joint  at  all,  and  to  call  the  cjpw-joint  the  fourth  ;  when 
the  little  joint  is  referred  to  it  may  be  called  the  true  fourth 
joint. 

Hearly  the  whole  of  the  enormous  number  of  species  of  this 
series  are  directly  dependent  on  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
their  nutriment ;  .  they  are  therefore  well  styled  Phytophaga. 
This  term  is,  however,  restricted  by  some  systematise  to  the 
family  we  have  called  Chrysomelidae.  Although  there  is 
enormous  variety  in  this  series,  three  families  only  can  be.  at  all 
naturally  distinguished,  and  this  with  difficulty.  Of  these  the 
Bruchidae  are  seed -feeders,  the  Chrysomelidae,  as  a  rule,  leaf- 
feeders,  the  Cerambycidae  wood  and  stem-feeders.  The  number  of 
exceptions  to  this  rule  is  but  small,  though  certain  Cerambycidae 
and  certain  Chrysomelidae  live  on  roots. 

Fam.  77.  Bruchidae. — Prosternum  extremely  short ;  in  front 
perpendicular ;  behind  the  coxae,  forming  merely  a  transverse 
lamina  loith  pointed  extremity.  Hind  femora  more  or  less 
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thickened.  This  comparatively  small  family  includes  about 
700  species  of  small,  unattractive  beetles.  The  larvae  live  in 
seeds ;  hence  some  of  the  species  are  liable  to  be  transported  by 
means  of  commerce  ;  some  of  them  do  considerable  injury ;  peas 
and  beans  being  specially  subject  to  their  attacks.  They  are 
able  to  complete  their  growth  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
nutriment,  some  of  them  consuming  only  a  portion  a  little  larger 
than  themselves  of  a  bean  or  pea.  The  larvae  are  fat  maggots 
without  legs,  but  Eiley  has  discovered  that  the  young  larvae  of 
Bruehus  pisi  and  B.  fabae  have,  when  first  hatched,  three  pairs 
of  legs  which  are  subsequently  lost.  They  also  have  peculiar 
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Fig.  141.  — Brnchus 
pisi  or  pea-weevil. 

A,  Young  larva ; 

B, protlioracic  spin- 
ous  process  ;  C, 
post-embryonic 
leg,  greatly  magni¬ 
fied  ;  D,  pea-pod, 
witli  tracks  of 
entry  ;  E,  portion 
of  pod,  witli  egg, 
and  the  subse¬ 
quently  formed 
track,  magnified ; 
F,  imago.  (After 
Riley. ) 


spinous  processes  on  the  pronotum.  Both  of  these  characteristics 
may  be  correlative  with  the  transient  differences  in  the  activities 
of  the  larva,  for  the  little  creature  is  not  at  first  located  in  the 
pea,  but  mines  a  gallery  in  the  pod,  in  which  it  moves  about, 
subsequently  entering  the  pea  and  losing  its  legs.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference,  in  these  respects  between  the  two  species 
— B.  pisi  and  B.  fabcce — examined  by  Eiley,  and  as  hut  little  is 
known  of  the  life-histories  of  other  Bruchidae  it  is  probable  that 
still  greater  variety  prevails.  Heeger  has  found  that  Bruehus 
lentis  sometimes  requires  two  seeds  to  enable  it  to  complete  its 
growth ;  it  is,  notwithstanding  its  legless  state  when  half-grown, 
able  to  migrate  by  dropping  to  the  earth,  and  dragging  itself 
along  by  its  mandibles  till  it  comes  to  another  pod  into  which  it 
bites  its  way. 

The  family  has,  until  recently,  been  placed  in  the  Ehyneho- 
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phorous  series,  with  which  it  has,  however,  no  direct  connection. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  Chiysomelidae 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  indicate  good  characters  to  distinguish 
the  two  at  present.  The  Australian  genus  Garpophagus,  and  the 
large  South  American  species  of  Caryoborus  appear  to  be  quite 
indistinguishable  as  families,  though  Lacordaire  and  Ohapuis 
placed  one  in  Brucliidae,  the  other  in  Chiysomelidae.  The 
definition  we  have  given  applies,  therefore,  to  the  majority  of  the 
family,  but  not  to  the  aberrant  forms  just  mentioned.  The 
European  genus  Uroclon  appears  to  belong  to  Anthribidao,  not  to 
Brucliidae.  The  family  Brucliidae  is  called  Mylabridac  by  some. 

Fam.  78.  Chrysomelidae. — Antennae  moderately  long ;  eyes 
moderately  large ,  usually  not  at  all  surrounding  the  insertion  of  the 
antennae;  upper  surface  usually  bare,  frequently  brightly  coloured, 
and  shining .  This  enormous  family  comprises  about  18,000 
species  of  beetles,  in  which  the  form  and  details  of  structure 
are  very  varied.  N 0  satisfactory  character  for  distinguishing 

Chrysomelidae  from  Cerambycidae  has 
yet  been  discovered,  although  the  two 
families  are  certainly  distinct  and 
natural.  Most  of  the  Chrysomelidae 
live  on  foliage ;  few  of  them  are  more 
than  half  an  inch  long,  whereas  the 
Cerambycidae  are  wood  -  feeders  and 
usually  of  more  elongate  form  and  larger 
size.  The  potato  beetle,  or  Colorado  beetle, 
that  occasioned  so  much  destruction  in 
l^orth  America  some  thirty  years  ago,and 
the  introduction  of  which  into  Europe 
was  anticipated  with  much  dread,  is  a 
good  example  of  the  Chiysomelidae.  The 

Ita.  U2.-»oryPkora  deem-  tUmiP  flea’  a  tiuy  hoPPinS  Le(!tl(!>  is 
Uneata,  the  potato  beetle,  among  the  smallest  forms  of  the  family, 

MmZl  and  is  a  *****  of  another  very  exton- 
joint;  4,  true  fourth  joint ;  sive  subdivision  of  Chrysomelidae,  viz. 
o,  so-called  fourth  joint.  Halticides.  The  term  Phytophaga  is 

by  many  naturalists  limited  to  Chrysomelidae,  the  Cerambycidae 
being  excluded.  The  classification  of  the  family  is  but  little 
advanced,  but  the  enormous  number  of  species  of  Chrysomelidae 
are  placed  in  four  divisions,  viz. : — 
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Prothorax  much  narrower  at  tlie  base  Ilian  tlie  elytra,  and  usually  with¬ 
out  side-margins  (raised  edges).  Sub-lam.  1.  Eupqda  ;  with  three  divisions, 
Sagrides,  Donaciides,  Oriocerides. 

The  basal  ventral  plates  of  the  abdominal  segments  are  somewhat  shorter 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  the  fourth  one  being  often  invisible,  in  the 
middle,  while  the  fifth  is  very  large.  Sub-fam.  2.  Oamptosomks  ;  with  six 
divisions,  Megascelides,  Megalopides,  Clythrides,.Cryptoceplialides,  Ghhunydes, 
Sphaerocarides. 

In  the  other  two  groups  there  is  no  great  disparity  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ventral  jfiates. 

Prothorax  not  greatly  narrower  at  the  base  than  the  elytra,  and  usually 
with  distinct  edges  at  the  outsides.  Sub-fam.  3.  Cyclic  a  ;  with  four  divi¬ 
sions,  LainproKoniides,  Eumolpides,  Clirysomelides,  Galerucides. 

Front  of  the  head  hent  downwards  or  indexed,  so  that  the  mouth  is  on 
the  lower  aspect.  Antennae  inserted  close  together  on  the  most  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  so  that  they  are  more  forward  than  the  mouth.  Sub-fam. 

4.  Cryptoktomek  ;  with  two  divisions  Hispides,  Cassidides. 

In  the  other  three  divisions  the  mouth  Is  placed  as  usual,  but  the  insertion 
of  the  antennae  varies  a  good  deal. 


The  larvae  of  about  100  species  of  the  family  are  known  ; 
they  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  their  habits,  by  Chapnis,1 
in  six  groups,  viz.  : 

1.  Elongate  larvae,  living  under  water,  and  there  undergoing  their  meta¬ 

morphosis.  (Donaciides.) 

2.  Larvae  mining  in  leaves,  and  undergoing  their  metamorphosis  in  the 

leaf.  (Hispides  and  some  lialticidcs.) 

3.  Short  convex  larvae,  frequently  with  leathery  and  pigmented  integuments, 

living  exposed  on  plants.  (Most  of  the  Oyclica.) 

4.  Larvae  of  short  form ;  covering  the  body  with  excreinentitious  matter. 

(Some  Oriocerides.) 

5.  Peculiar  larvae  of  short  form,  spiny,  and  protecting  their  bodies  by 

excreinentitious  matter  attached  by  a  special  apjiaratus,  the  excrement 
itself  being  modified  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  retention.  (Cassidides.) 

6.  Elongate,  pallid,  larvae  with  curved  abdomen  ;  living  in  shell-like  cases, 

and  undergoing  metamorphosis  therein.  (Most  of  the  Oaniptosom.es, 
the  habits  of  which  are  known.) 

Though  our  knowledge  of  these  larvae  extends  to  only  about 
100  out  of  18,000  species,  the  above  category  by^  no  means 
includes  all  the  kinds  of  larvae ;  Captain  Xambeu  having 
recently  discovered  that  the  larva  of  Chrysoehus  pretiosus  lives  in 
the  earth  feeding  on  roots  after  the  manner  of  a  BMzoirogus 
larva,  which  it  resembles.  The  larva  of  tiagra  splendida  lives 


1  Genera  dcs  Coleo})  teres  (Suites  a  Buff  on),  x.  Paris,  1874,  p.  15. 
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inside  the  stems  of  Dioscorea  batatas ,  in  swellings;  the  group 
Sagrides,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  a  very  anomalous  one. 

i.  Eupoda.  The  beetles  of  the  genus  Donacia  are  of  special 
interest.  They  form,  with  the  genus  llaemonia ,  a  peculiar  group, 
well  represented  in  Europe,  and  also  in  our  own  country.  They  are 
all  connected  with  aquatic  plants,  the  species  of  Jfaemonia  living 
entirely  under  water,  while  the  Donacia  live  in  the  imago-state 
an  aerial  life ;  though  many  of  them  enter  the  water  with  great 
readiness,  and,  it  is  said,  are  able  to  take  wing  from  the  surface. 
The  larvae  live  on  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants,  and  derive  not  only 
nutriment  but  air  therefrom ;  they  pass  several  months  as  pupae 
(or  as  resting  larvae  waiting  for  pupation),  under  water  in  cocoons 
which  they  construct,  and  which,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  are 
•filled  with  air,  not  water.  Exact  details  as  to  the  construction 
of  these  cocoons  are  wanting.  It  was  formerly  absurdly  supposed 
that  the  larva  swelled  itself  out  to  the  sme  of  the  cocoon  it  was 
about  to  make,  and  so  served  as  a  mould,  subsequently  con¬ 
tracting.  The  observations  of  Schmidt-Schwedt  1  make  it,  however, 
more  probable  that  the  plant  itself  furnishes  the  air  which,  under 
pressure  of  the  water  (so  he  supposes),  fills  the  cocoon ;  the  larva 
wounds  the  root,  piercing  to  an  air-vessel  and  then  constructs 
the  cocoon  on  this  spot,  leaving  to  the  last  moment  an  orifice, 
according  to  Schmidt,  as  an  exit  for  the  water.  The  larva  uses 
a  similar  artifice  for  obtaining  air ;  it  has  no  gills,  but  is  pro¬ 
vided  near  the  extremity  of  the  body  with  two  sharp  ehitinous 
processes  which  it  drives  into  the  root  of  the  plant  till  it 
penetrates  an  air-vessel.  Schmidt  thinks  the  processes  serve  as 
conduits  to  conduct  the  air  to  the  tracheae,  but  Dewitz  thinks 
the  air  enters  the  larva  in  a  more  normal  manner,  by  means  of  a 
stigma  placed  at  the  base  of  the  piercing  process.  A  similar 
larva  exists  in  llaemonia  ;  which  genus  is  additionally  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  the  imago  lives  entirely  submerged.  It  is 
not  known  how  it  breathes.  This  genus  is  the  only  member  of 
the  Chrysomelidae  that  does  not  possess  the  structure  of  the 
feet  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Phytophaga.  The  late  Professor 
Babington  about  sixty  years  ago  found  1L  curtisi  at  Cloy  on 
the  Norfolk  coast  on  submerged  Fotamogdon  pedinatm,  but  it  has 
not  been  met  with  there  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  larvae  of  Criocerides  are  of  two  kinds,  in  one  of  which  the 
1  Berlin,  cut.  Zeit .  1887,  p.  325,  and  1889,  p.  299. 
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body  is  peculiarly  shaped  in  conformity  with  the  curious  habit 
of  using  the  excrement  as  a  covering.  The  larva  is  less  elon¬ 
gate  than  usual,  and  has  the  anus  placed  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  formed  so  that  the  excrement  when  voided  is  pushed  forward 
on  to  the  Insect ;  here  it  is  retained  by  means  of  a  slimy  matter, 
and  a  thick  coat  entirely  covering  the  creature,  is  ultimately 
formed.  The  larva  of  Lema  melctnopa  is  not  uncommon  about 
Cambridge,  where  it  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  growing  corn.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  even  in  one  genus  the  species  have  some 
of  them  this  habit,  but  others  not.  The  species  of  Crioceris 
living  on  lilies — 0.  mer  digem. 


e.g.  — are  noted  for  possessing  it ; 
while  0.  asp aragi  does  not  pro¬ 
tect  itself  in  this  way,  but  emits 
fluid  from  its  mouth  when  dis¬ 
turbed.  This  larva  is  a  serious 
nuisance  in  some  localities  to  the 
cultivators  of  asparagus.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  on  the  stems 
of  the  plant — as  shown  in  our 
figure — sometimes  in  great  num¬ 
bers. 


B 


The  perfect  Insects  of  many 

of  the  Criocerides  possess  a  stridu- 

lating  organ.  '  Two  contiguous 

areas  at  the  base  of  the  last 

dorsal  segment,  where  they  can 

be  rubbed  by  the  tips  of  the  Fig.  143.— Crioceris  asparaffi.  A,  Eggs 
,,  1-1,1  i  ,i  1  in  position  on  stem  of  asparagus  ;  B, 

elytra,  are  slightly  elevated  and  one  egg  nmch  enlarged  ;  c,  young 

hear  •  very  close  and  fine  straight  larva*  Cambridge. 

lines. 

ii.  The  Camptosomes,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  peculiar  structure  of  the  abdomen.  This  character 
appears  to  be  connected  with  a  very  remarkable  habit,  viz.  the 
formation  of  a  case  to  envelop  the  egg.  The  tip  of  the  abdomen 
is  somewhat  curved  downwards,  and,  in  the  female,  hears  a 
hollow  near  the  extremity ;  when  an  egg  is  extruded  the  female 
holds  it  in  this  hollow  by  means  of  ‘the  hind  legs,  and 
envelops  it  with  a  covering  said  to  be  'excrementitious.  When 
the  larva  hatches,  it  remains  within  this  case,  and  subse- 
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quently  enlarges  it  by  additions  from  its  own  body.  The 
beautiful  Insects  of  the  genus  Cryptoccpiludus,  which  is  fairly 
well  represented  in  Britain,  belong  to  this  division.  The 
exotic  group  Megalopodes  is  incorrectly  placed  in  Camptosomes ; 
the  side  pieces  of  the  prothorax  meet  in  it  behind  the  middle 
coxae,  as  they  do  in  Ehynchophora.  The  species  of  Megalopodes 
stridulate  by  means  of  an  area  on  the  base  of  the  meso-scutellum 
rubbed  by  a  ridge  inside  the  pronotum,  as  in  the  (Jeranibyckho. 

iii.  The  division  Cyclica  includes  the  great  majority  of  Ohryo- 
melidae ;  we  have  not  less  than  170  species  in  Britain.  The 
larvae  live,  like  those  of  Lepidoptera,  at  the  expense  of  foliage, 
and  the  species  frequently  multiply  to  such  an  extent  as  to  he 
injurious.  Some  of  them  are  destroyed  in  great  numbers  by 
Hymenopterous  parasites,  the  Braconid  genus  Pc/rilihis  being  one 
of  the  best  known  of  these ;  in  some  cases  the  parasite  deposits 
its  eggs  in  either  the  larva  or  perfect  Insect  of  the  Beetle,  and 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  parasites  in  the  latter  case  are  some¬ 
times,  if  not  usually,  completed,  the  larvae  emerging  from  the 
living  beetles  for  pupation. 

iv.  The  Ciuttostomks,  though  comparatively  few  in  number 
of  species,  include  some  very  remarkable  beetles.  There  are  two 
groups,  Hispides  and  Cassidides.  The  former  are  almost  peculiar 
to  the  tropics  and  are  not  represented  by  any  species  in  the 
British  fauna.  The  head  in  this,  group  is  not  concealed ;  hut  in 
the  Cassidides  the  margins  of  the  upper  surface  are  more  or  less 
expanded,  so  that  the  head  is  usually  completely  hidden  hy  the 
expansion  of  the  pronotum.  Both  the  groups  are  characterised 
by  the  antennae  being  inserted  very  near  together,  and  hy  the 
short  claw-joint  of  the  feet.  Hispa  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
of  the  numerous  genera  of  Hispides,  and  is  remarkable  from  the 
imago  being  covered  on  the  surface  with  long,  sharp  spines.  But 
little  is  known  as  to  the  metamorphosis,  beyond  the  fact  already 
alluded  to,  that  the  larvae  of  several  species  mine  the  interior  of 
leaves.  The  larva  of  Hispa  testacea ,  according  to  Perris,1  makes 
use  of  the  leaves  of  Cistus  salvifolius  in  Southern  Europe ;  it  is 
broad  and  flat,  and  possessed  of  six  short  legs.  The  eggs  are  not 
deposited  by  the  parents  inside  the  leaves,  hut  are  probably 
attached  to  various  parts  of  the  plant.  After  hatching,  the  young 
larva  enters  a  leaf,  and  feeds  on  the  parenchyma  without  rupturing 

1  Ann.  Soc.  Licijr.,  x.  1855,  p.  260. 
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the  epidermis ;  "but  when  it  has  consumed  about  tliree-fourtlis  of 
the  soft  interior  of  the  leaf  it  ruptures  the  epidermis  of  the  upper 
surface,  and  seeks  another  leaf ;  this  found,  it  places  itself  on  the 
midrib,  tears  the  upp)er  epidermis,  and  lodges  itself  in  the  leaf. 
I11  the  case  of  this  second  leaf  it  attacks  the  parenchyma  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  petiole,  and  so  forms  an  irregular  tube 
which  has  an  open  mouth,  the  point  of  entry.  In  this  tube  it 
undergoes  its  metamorphosis.  Each  larva,  it  is  said,  always 
makes  use  of  two  leaves,  and  of  two  opposed  leaves.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  habits  of  some  of  the  larger  of  the  exotic  Hispides 
would  be  of  much  interest. 


Fig.  144.  —  Pupa  of 
Cassiditl  beetle 
( ?  A  sp  i  (l  0  m  orpha 
sp.).  A,  With 
appendage  ex¬ 
tended  ;  B,  with 
tlie  appendage  re¬ 
posing  on  the  back. 
New  Britain. 


The  Cassidides,  in  addition  to  the  curious  marginal  expansion 
of  their  upper  surface,  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  the  head 
into  the  thorax,  and  hence  they  are  often  called  shield  or  tortoise- 
beetles.  They  exhibit  considerable  variety  in  form  and  colour, 
and  some  of  them  display  a  peculiar  metallic  reflection  of  great 
delicacy  and  beauty  ;  this  disappears  entirely  after  death,  hut  it 
may  be  restored  by  thoroughly  moistening  the  dead  Insect.  The 
colour,  therefore,  probably  depends  on  the  presence  of  water  in 
the  integument.  The  larvae  of  Cassidides  are  ’  notorious  on 
account  of  their  habit  of  covering  their  bodies  with  dried 
excrement,  for  which  purpose  they  arc  provided  with  a  forked 
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process  at  the  posterior  extremity ;  this  serves  to  place  the  pro¬ 
tecting  matter  in  a  proper  position  and.  to  retain  it  there.  The 
excrement  assumes  in  various  species  forms  so  peculiar  that  they 
cannot  be  considered  merely  incidental.  In  several  species  this 
covering-matter  is  like  lichen.  This  is  the  case  with  Dolichotoma 
pcdmarum,  the  larva  of  which  has,  in  place  of  the  usual  fork,  a 
more  complex  appendage  on  the  back  for  the  purpose  of  prepar¬ 
ing  and  retaining  its  peculiar  costume.  The  pupae,  too,  some¬ 
times  retain  the  larval  skin.  An  extremely  remarkable  pupa  of 
a  Cassidid — possibly  of  the  genus  Aspidornorpha — was  recently 
found  by  Dr.  Arthur  Willey  in  JSTew  Britain  (Fig.  144).  The 
back  of  the  pupa  is  covered  with  a  complex  appendage,  so  that 
the  creature  has  no  resemblance  to  an  Insect ;  this  appendage  is 
perhaps  capable  of  being  moved,  or  even  extended  (Fig.  144,  A), 
during  life.  Whether  it  may  be  formed  by  the  retention  of 
portions  of  the  moulted  skins  of  the  larva  we  cannot  say  with 
certainty. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Cassidid  coverings  yet  discovered 
are  those  formed  by  certain  small  beetles  of  the  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  genus  Porphyrcispis.  P,  trlstis  is  apparently  a  common 
Insect  at  Bahia,  where  it  lives  on  a  cocoa-palm.  The  larva  is 
short  and  broad,  and  completely  covers  itself  with  a  very  dense 
coat  of  fibres,  each  many  times  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
elaborately  curved  so  as  to  form  a  round  nest  under  which  the 
larva  lives.  Oil  examination  it  is  found  that  these  long  threads 
are  all  attached  to  the  anal  extremity  of  the  Insect,  and  there 
seems  no  alternative  to  believing  that  each  thread  is  formed  by 
small  pieces  of  fibre  that  have  passed  through  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  are  subsequently  stuck  together,  end  to  end.  The  process  of 
forming  these  long  fibres,  each  one  from 
scores  of  pieces  of  excrement,  and  giving 
them  the  appropriate  curve,  is  truly  3‘emark- 
able.  The_  fibres  nearest  to  the  body  of  the 
larva  are  abruptly  curled  so  as  to  fit  exactly, 
and  make  an  even  surface ;  but  the  outside 
fibres  stand  out  in  a  somewhat  bushy 
fashion.  The  construction  is  much  like  that 
of  a  tiny  bird's  nest.  Sefior  Lacerda  informed 
the  writer  that  the  larva  makes  a  nest  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched. 
Another  Porphyrasyris — P .  palmar  um— has  been  recorded  as 


Eig.  145. — Nest  of  intes- 
tinally-made  filaments 
tinder  whieli  the  larva 
of  Porjphyrasjpis  tristis 
lives. 
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forming  similar  nests  on  a  species  of  Thrinax  in  St.  Domingo.  * 
Candeze  says  1  tliat  when  it  has  completed  its  growth  the  larva 
ejects  on  to  the  leaf  a  quantity  of  semi-liquid  matter,  and  this,  on 
drying,  sticks  the  nest  to  the  leaf,  so  that  the  metamorphosis  is 
effected  under  shelter. 

Fam.  79.  Cerambycidae  (Longicorns). — Form  usually  oblong, 
not  much  curved  in  outline  at  the  sides;  surface  very  frequently  ren¬ 
dered  dull  by  a  very  minute  hairiness ,  which  often  forms  a  pattern  ; 
antennae  usually  long,  and  their  insertion  much  embraced  by  the 
eyes.  This  great  family  of  beetles  includes  some  12,000  or 
13,000  known  species.  The  elegance  and  variety  of  their  forms 
and  the  charm  of  their  colours  have  caused  them  to  attract  much 
attention,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
existing  species  have  been  obtained  than  is  the  case  in  any  other 
of  the  great  families  of  Coleoptera.  Still 
it  is  not  likely  that  one-half  of  the  living 
forms  are  known.  It  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  point  out  any  one  character  of 
importance  to  distinguish  Cerambycidae 
from  Chrysoinelidae,  though  the  members 
of  the  two  families  have,  as  a  rule,  but 
little  resemblance  in  external  appearance. 

Most  of  them  live  on,  or  in,  wood,  though 
many  are  nourished  in  the  stems  of  her- 
baceous  plants.  The  larvae  live  a  life  of  eon-  Fla  “^7  bS.1’'8*1' 
eealment,  and  are  soft,  whitish  grubs  with 

powerful  mandibles,  and  usually  with  a  comparatively  small  head, 
which  is  not  much  exserted  from  the  thorax.  Most  of  them  are 
without  legs,  hut  a  good  many  have  three  pairs  of  small  legs,  and 
there  me  numerous  cases  in  which  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
furnished  above  or  below  with  swellings  believed  to  act  as 
pseudopods  (Fig.  84),  and  help  the  larvae  to  move  about  in  their 
galleries ;  but  this  is  probably  not  the  sole  function  of  these 
organs,  as  their  surface  is  varied  in  character,  and  often  not  of  a 
kind  that  appears  specially  adapted  to  assist  in  locomotion. 
There  is  a  slight  general  resemblance  between  the  larvae  of  Ceram- 
bycidae  and  those  of  Buprestidae,  and  when  the  thorax  of  a 
Longicorn  larva  is  unusually  broad,  e.g.  Astynomus,  this  similarity 
is  very  pronounced. 

1  Mem.  Soc.  LUgc,  xvi.  1861,  p.  387. 
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The  modes  of  life  of  Cerambycid  larvae  exhibit  considerable 
variety,  and  much  perfection  of  instinct  is  displayed  by  the  larvae, 
as  well  as  by  the  mother  beetles.  The  larvae  of  >S Wynnla popuhiea 
are  common  in  certain  woods  in  the  South  of  England  in  the 
stems  of  aspen ;  they  consume  only  a  small  quantity  of  the 
interior  of  the  stem,  and  are  probably  nourished  by  an  afllux  of 
sap  to  the  spot  where  they  are  situated.  1 Ihqdddion  villosum  is 
called  the  oak-primer  in  ISTortli  America.  The  parent  beetle  lays 
an  egg  near  the  axilla  of  a  leaf-stalk  or  small  stem,  and  the 
young  larva  enters  this  and  feeds  on  the  tender  material ;  as  it 
grows  it  enters  a  larger  limb,  and  makes  an  incision  within  this 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  wood  falls  to  the  ground  with  the 
larva  within  it,  the  dead  wood  serving  subsequently  as  pabulum 
and  as  a  shelter,  within  which  the  metamorphosis  is  completed. 
The  species  of  the  American  genus  Oneideres  are  called  girdlers, 
because  the  parent  beetle,  after  laying  an  egg  in  a  small  branch, 
girdles  this  round  with  a  deep  incision,  so  that  the  portion 
containing  the  larva  sooner  or  later  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
growth  of  a  Longicorn  larva  frequently  takes  more  than  a  year, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  he  enormously  prolonged. 
Monohamvius  confusus  has  been  known  to  issue  from  wooden 
furniture  in  a  dwelling-house  when  the  furniture  was  fifteen 
years  old.  Individuals  of  another  Longicorn  have  issued  from 
the  wood  of  a  table,  twenty  and  even  twenty -eight  years  alter  the 
felling  of  the  tree  from  which  the  furniture  was  made.  Sereno 
Watson  has  related  a  case  from  which  it  appears  probable  that 
the  life  of  a  Longicorn  beetle  extended  over  at  least  forty-five 
years.1  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  prolongation  of  life  in 
these  cases  is  due  to  the  beetle  resting  quiescent  for  long  after  it 
has  completed  the  metamorphosis.  .Recent  knowledge,  however, 
renders  it  more  probable  that  it  is  the  larval  life  that  is  pro¬ 
longed;  the  larva  continuing  to  feed,  hut  gaining  little  or  no 
nutriment  from  the  dry  wood  in  these  unnatural  conditions.  Mr. 
C.  0.  Waterhouse  had  for  some  years  a  Longicorn  larva  under 
observation,  feeding  in  this  way  in  the  wood  of  a  boot-tree  ;2  the 
burrows  in  the  wood  contained  a  great  deal  of  minute  dust 
indicating  that  the  larva  passed  much  matter  through  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  probably  with  little  result  in  the  way  of  nutriment 

1  Packard,  5th  Rep.  U.S.  JEnt.  Comm.  1890,  p.  689. 

2  Not  a  growing  tree,  but  the  instrument  used  for  stretching  boots. 
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There  are  numerous  Longicorns  that  bear  a  great  resemblance 
in  form  and  colour  to  Insects  to  which  they  are  nob  related. 
Haensch 1  has  noticed  that  species  of  the  genus  Odontocera 
resemble  various  Hymenoptera,  one  species  being  called  0. 
hraconoides ;  he  also  observed  that  these  Hymenox>tera  -  like 
Longicorns,  instead  of  withdrawing  their  underwings  under  the 
elytra  as  beetles  generally  do,  vibrate  them  rapidly  like  Hymen- 
op  tera.  A  large  number  of  Lon gi corns  stridulate  loudly  by  rubbing 
a  ridge  inside  the  pronotum  on  a  highly  specialised,  striate  surface 
at  the  base  of  the  scutellum,  and  therefore  covered  up  when  the 
Insect  is  contracted  in  repose.  A  few  produce  noise  by  rubbing 
the  hind  femora  against  the  edges  of  the  elytra,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  grasshoppers.  In  this  case  there  appears  to  be 
comparatively  little  speciality  of  structure,  the  femora  bearing, 
however,  more  or  less  distinct  small  granules.  The  species  of  the 
Hawaiian  genus  JPlagithmysus  produce  sound  in  both  these 
manners,  the  thoracic  stridulating  organ  being  beautifully  de¬ 
veloped,  while  in  some  species  the  margin  of  the  elytra  and 
base  of  the  femora  are  also  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  sound- 
production,  and  in  a  few  species  of  the  genus  there  are  also 
highly-developed  stridulating  surfaces  on  the  hind  and  middle 
coxae.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  a  beetle  is  known  to 
possess  more  than  one  set  of  sound-organs  in  the  imago  state. 

Three  divisions  of  this  family  are  distinguished,  viz. — 

1.  Front  coxae  large  and  transverse  ;  prothorax  with  distinct  side  mar¬ 
gins.  •  ’  Sub-fam.  1.  Prionidiss. 

2.  Front  coxae  not  greatly  extended  transversely,  thorax  not  margined  ; 

last  joint  of  maxillary  palpus  not  pointed,  usually  broader  (more  or  less) 
than  the  preceding  joint.  Sub-fam.  2.  Cerambycides. 

3.  Front  coxae  usually  round  and  deeply  embedded  ;  last  joint  of  maxil¬ 

lary  palpus  pointed  ;  front  tibiae  with  a  more  or  less  distinct,  slanting  groove 
on  the  inner  side.  Sub-fam.  3.  Lamiides. 

The  Prionides  are  on  the  average  considerably  larger  in  size 
than  the  members  of  the  other  divisions,  and  they  include  some  of 
the  largest  of  Insects.  The  Amazonian  Tittmus  giganteus  and  the 
Fijian  Mcccrotoma,  keros  are  amongst  the  most  gigantic.  Some 
of  the  Prionides  have  a  great  development  of  Jdie  mandibles  in 
the  male  sex  analogous  to  that  we  have  already  noticed  in 
Lucanidae.  The  larvae  of  the  large  Prionides  appear  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  to,  have  been  a  favourite  food  with  native 
1  Berlin,  cnt.  Zeitschr.  xli.  1896,  SB.  p.  22. 
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tribes,  and  Lumholz  states  that  they  are  really  good  eating. 
In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  forests  that  has  progressed 
so  largely  of  late  years  these  gigantic  Prionicles  have  become 
much  rarer. 

Several  aberrant  forms  are  included  in  Prionides.  The  genus 
Parandra  has  five-jointed  tarsi;  the  third  joint  being  much  smaller 
than  usual,  so  that  the  fourth  joint  is  not  concealed  by  it. 
The  Brazilian  Hypocephalus  armatus  was  for  long  a  subject  of 
dispute  as  to  its  natural  position,  and  was  placed  by  different 
authorities  in  widely  -  separated  families  of  Goleoptera.  The 
structure  of  this  aberrant  Longicorn  seems  to  be  only  explicable 
on  the  hypothesis  of  warfare  amongst  the  males.1  Nothing  is, 
however,  known  as  to  the  habits  and  history  of  the  Insect,  and 
only  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  female  have  yet  been  obtained. 

The  family  Spondylidae  has  been  proposed  for  some  of 
these  aberrant  Longicorns,  but  as  it  includes  but  very  few,  and 
highly  discrepant,  species,  it  is  neither  natural  nor  of  much  use 
for  systematic  purposes. 

The  Lamiides  are  the  most  highly  specialised  division  of  the 
Longicorns,  and  includes  the  larger  number  of  the  species.  The 
front  of  the  head  is  usually  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  vertex, 
and  in  some  cases  (groups  Hippopsini,  Spalacopsini)  it  is  strongly 
indexed,  so  that  the  mouth  is  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the 
head.  The  extension  of  the  eyes  round  the  antennae  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  very  curious  shapes  of  those  organs;  and  not 
infrequently  each  eye  is  divided  into  two  more  or  less  widely- 
separated  parts,  so  that  the  Insect  has,  on  the  external  surface, 
four  eyes. 


Series  VI.  Rhynchophora. 

Head  more  or  less  prolonged  in  front  to  form  a  snout  or  beak,  called 
rostrum.  Tarsi  four -jointed,  usually  at  least  the  third 
joint  broad  and  densely  pubescent  beneath. 

This  enormous  series  includes  about  25,000  species,  and  as 
may  well  be  imagined  shows  a  great  variety  of  structure  amongst 
its  forms.  The  vast  majority  may,  however,  be  readily  recognised 
by  the  two  characters  mentioned  above.  There  are  some  cases  in 
which  the  beak  is  indistinct,  and  others  in  which  the  tarsi  are 
1  Sharp,  Ann.  Sac.  ent.  Belgique,  xxviii.  1884,  OK.  p.  evii. 
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five-jointed  (Dryophthorus),  and  even  slender  (Platypides).  In 
these  cases  a  close  examination  shows  that  the  gular  region  on 
the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  under  surface  of  the  head  cannot 
be  detected,  and  that  the  back  of  the  prosternum  is  very  strongly- 
consolidated  by  the  side-pieces  of  the  thorax  meeting  together 
and  being  very  firmly  joined  behind  the  coxae.  The  beak  is  in 
the  great  majority  perfectly  distinct,  though  it  varies  so  extremely 
in  form  that  it  can  only  be  briefly  described  by  saying  that  it  is 
a  prolongation  of  the  head  in  front  of  the  eyes,  or  that  the 
antennae  are  inserted  on  its  sides  near  to,  or  far  from,  the  tip. 
It  has  been  ascertained  in  many  cases  that  the  rostrum  is  used 
by  the  female  to  assist  in  placing  the  eggs  in  suitable  places,  a 
hole  being  bored  with  it ;  in  some 
cases  it  is  also  used  to  push  the 
egg  far  into  the  hole  in  which  it 
has  previously  been  placed  by 
the  ovipositor ;  but  there  are 
many  forms  in  which  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  it  is  not  so  used. 

What  purpose  it  serves  in  the 
male  is  totally  unknown.  In 
many  members  of  the  series,  the 
rostrum  differs  in  form  in  the 
two  sexes,  and  in  most,  if  not  in 
all,  these  cases  it  is  clear  that  the 
distinctions  tend  in  the  direction 
of  making  the  beak  of  the  female 
more  efficient  for  the  mechanical 
purpose  we  have  mentioned. 

It  was  proposed  hy  Leconte 
and  Horn  to  separate  this  series 
from  all  the  other  Ooleoptera  as 
a  primary  division,  and  they 
looked  on  it  as  of  lower  or  more 
imperfect  structure.  Packard  has 
very  properly  protested  against  —Eugmnstus .  monachm  ? . 

this  interpretation;  and  there  0f  pronotum,  head,  and  rostrum, 
seems  to  be  no  reason  whatever 

for  considering  the  Khynchophora  as  “  lower  ”  than  other  beetles  ; 
indeed  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  such  forms  as  Calandrides 
VOL.  vi  ■  u 
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amongst  the  most  perfect  of  Insects  ;  their  external  structure  (as 
shown  by  Eugnoristus  monaeh ns,  Fig.  147)  being  truly  admirable. 

Only  four  families  of  Itliyncliopliora  can  be  at  present 
accepted  as  satisfactory;  one  of  these — Curculionidae — includes 
an  enormous  majority  of  the  whole  series.  Though  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  ultimately  be  divided  into  several  families,  the 
attempts  to  that  end  that  have  already  been  made  are  not 
satisfactory. 

Fam.  80.  Anthribidae. — Palpi  usually  not  covered,  but  dis¬ 
tinct  and  flexible.  Antennae  often  long,  not  elbowed,  the  first  joint 
not  very  long.  Third  joint  of  tarsus  small,  usually  much  concealed 
by  being  embraced  by  the  second,  joint.  Pygidium  exposed;  pro- 
pygidium  deeply  grooved  in  the  middle.  This  family  includes  800 
or  more  species,  which  are  mostly  tropical ;  it  is  very  sparsely 
represented  in  the  faunas  of  Europe  and  North  America.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  Curculionidae  with  which  it  was  formerly 
associated.  It  contains  many  •graceful  Insects  having  a  certain 
resemblance  with  Longicorns  on  account  of  the  large  development 
of  the  antennae.  The  habits  and  meta¬ 
morphoses  are  but  little  known.  It 
seems  probable  that  many  species  find 
their  nutriment  in  old  wood  or  boletl 
The  larvae  of  some  genera  ( PruUrparis 
and  Araeocerus)  have  legs,  but  in  others 
the  legs  are  wanting,  and  the  larvae  are 
said  to  completely  resemble  those  of 
Curculionidae.  In  the  larva  of  our 
tiny  British  species,  Uhorugus  sheppardi, 
the  legs  are  replaced  by  three  pairs 
of  thoracic,  sac-like  pseudopods.  This 
Insect  makes  burrows  in  dead  branches 
of  hawthorn.  The  larvae  of  the  genus 
Peachy  tarsus  have  been  ascertained  to 
prey  on  Coecidae. 

Fam.  81.  Curculionidae  ( Weevils). — The,  beak  of  very  variable 
length  and  thickness ;  the  palpi  snudl,  nearly  a!  trays  cowealed 
within  the  mouth,  short,  and  rigid.  Lalrrutn.  absent.  Aideymae 
of  the  majority  elbowed,  i.e.  with  the  haul  joint  longer ,  arid  so 
formed  that  when  it  is  laterally  extended  the  other  joints  can  be 
placed  in  a  forward  direction.  This  enormous  family  includes 


Fig.  148.  —  Platyrlimvs  lati- 
rustris,  Antliribidae.  Britain. 
A,  the  perfect  Insect ;  B, 
tarsus  and  tip  of  tibia. 
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about  20,000  known  species,  and  yet  a  large  portion  of  the 
species  yearly  brought  from  the  tropics  still  prove  to  be  new. 
The  rostrum  or  beak  exhibits  excessive  variety  in  form,  and  is  in 
many  cases  different  in  the  sexes ;  in  this  case  it  is  usually  longer 
and  thinner  in  the  female.  As  the  rostrum  is  one  of  the  chief 
characters  by  which  a  member  of  the  family  may  be  recognised, 
it  is  necessary  to  inform  the  student  that  in  certain  forms  (the 
Australian  Amycterides,  c.g.)  the  organ  in  question  may  be  so 
short  and  thick  that  it  is  almost  absent.  In  these  cases  the 
Insect  may  be  identified  as  a  Curculionid  by  the  gular  area  being 
absent  on  the  under  side  of  the  head,  and  by  the  concealment  of 
the  palpi.  The  tarsi  are  usually  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of 
Hiytophaga,  already  described,  but  the  true  fourth  joint  is  less 
visible.  In  the  Braehycerides  this  joint  is  not  present,  and  the 
third  joint  is  not  lobed.  The  palpi  are  flexible  and  more  or 
less  exserted  in  a  very  few  species  (PJiynchitid.es) ;  in  Ehinoma- 
cerides  there  is  also  present  a  minute  labrum.  The  front  coxae 
are  deeply  embedded,  and  in  many  forms  the  prosternum  is 
peculiar  in  structure ;  the  side-pieces  (epimera)  meeting  at  the 
back  of  the  prosternum  in  the  middle  line.  This,  however,  is 
not  universal  in  the  family,  and  it  occurs  in  some  other  beetles 
Megalopodides  of  the  Phytophaga).  The  larvae  are  without 
legs.  They  are  vegetarian,  the  eggs  being  deposited  by  the 
mother-beetle  in  the  midst  of  the  food.  These  larvae  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  Longicorns  by  the  general  form, 
which  is  sub-cylindric  or  rather  convex,  not  flattened,  and 
more  particularly  by  the  free,  exserted  head,  the  mouth  being 
directed  downwards ;  the  attitude  is  generally  a  curve,  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  is  a  little  the  thicker.  No  part  of 
plants  is  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  larvae  of  Curculionidae ; 
huds,  twigs;  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  hark,  pith,  roots  and  galls 
may  each  be  the  special  food  of  some  Curculionid.  Certain 
species  of  the  sub-families  Ehynchitides  and  Attelabides  prepare 
leaves  in  an  elaborate  manner  to  serve  as  food  and  dwelling  for 
their  young.  If  young  lurches,  or  birch  bushes  from  5  to  10 
feet  in  height,  be  looked  at  in  the  summer,  one  may  often  notice 
that' some  of  the  leaves  are  rolled  so  as  to  form,  each  one,  a  little 
funnel.  This  is  the  work  of  Rliynchites  (or  Deporaus )  betulcte,  a 
little  Curculionid  beetle  (Pig.  149).  An  inspection  of  one  of 
these  funnels  will  show  that  it  is  very  skilfully  constructed.  The 
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whole  of  a  leaf  is  not  used  in  the  formation  of  a  funnel,  cuts  being 
made  across  the  leaf  in  suitable  directions.  The  beetle  stand¬ 
ing  on  a'  leaf,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  proceeds  to  cut  with  its 
mandibles  an  incision  shaped  like  an  erect  S,  commencing  at  a 
certain  part  of  the  circumference,  and  ending  at  the  midrib  of  the 
leaf;  the  beetle  then  goes  to  the  other  side  of  the  midrib,  and 
continues  its  incision  so  as  to  form  another  S-like  curve  con¬ 
siderably  different  from  the  first ;  being  prostrate  and  less  abrupt. 
Thus  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  divided  into  two  halves  by  certain 
curved  incisions,  the  midrib  remaining  intact.  The  little  funnel- 


Pig.  149. — Tlie  leaf-rolling  of  Rhynchites  belulae.  Britain.  A,  Female  beetle,  magnified  ; 
B,  the  beetle  forming  the  first  incision  on  a  leaf;  C,  the  completed  roll.  (B  and  C 
after  Debey. ) 

twister  now  commences  to  roll  up  tlie  leaf  to  form  the  funnel ; 
and  this  part  of  the  work  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  shape  of 
the  incisions.  Going  back  to  the  spot  where  it  commenced  work, 
by  the  aid  of  its  legs  it  rolls  one  side  of  the  leaf  round  an  ideal 
axis,  somewhat  on  the  same  plan  as  that  adopted  1  >y  a  grocer  in  form¬ 
ing  a  paper-funnel  for  sugar.  The  incisions  are  found  to  be  jiint 
of  the  right  shape  to  make  the  overlaps  in  the  rolling,  and  to  re¬ 
tain  them  rolled-up  with  the  least  tendency  to  spring  hack.  After 
some  other  operations  destined  to  facilitate  subsequent  parts  of  its 
task,  the  beetle  enters  the  rolled-up  part  of  the  leaf  and  brings  it 
more  perfectly  together ;  it  again  comes  out  and,  pursuing  a 
different  system,  holds  on  with  the  legs  of  one,  side  of  the  body 
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to  the  roll,  and  with  the  other  legs  drags  to  it  the  portion  of  the 
leaf  on  the  other  side  of  the  midrib  so  as  to  wrap  this  part  (i.e. 
.  the  result  of  its  second  incision)  round  the  part  of  the  funnel 
already  constructed.  This  being  done  the  Insect  again  enters 
the  funnel,  bites  three  or  four  small  cavities  on  the  inside  of  the 
leafy  wall  and  deposits  an  egg  in  each.  Afterwards  it  emerges 
and  fits  the  overlaps  together  in  a  more  perfect  manner,  so  as  to 
somewhat  contract  the  funnel  and  make  it  firmer  ;  then  proceeding 
to  the  tip,  this  is  operated  on  by  another  series  of  engineering 
processes  and  made  to  close  the  orifice ;  this  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  being  analogous  to  the  closing  by  the  grocer  of  his  paper- 
funnel  after  the  sugar  has  been  put  in.  The  operation  of  the 
beetle  is,  however,  much  more  complex,  for  it  actually  makes  a 
sort  of  second  small  funnel  of  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  bends  this  in,  and 
retains  it  by  tucking  in  some  little  projections.  The  work,  which 
has  probably  lasted  about  an  hour,  being  now  completed,  the  creature 
takes  a  longer  or  shorter  rest  before  commencing  another  funnel. 
We  have  given  only  a  sketch  of  the  chief  points  of  the  work, 
omitting  reference  to  smaller  artifices  of  the  craft  master ;  but 
we  may  remark  that  the  curved  incisions  made  by  the  beetle 
have  been  examined  by  mathematicians  and  duly  extolled  as 
being  conducted  on  highly  satisfactory  mathematical  principles. 
It  is  impossible  at  present  for  us  to  form  any  conception  as  to  the 
beetle's  conceptions  in  carrying  out  this  complex  set  of  operations. 
Our  perplexity  is  increased  if  we  recollect  its  life-history,  for  we 
then  see  that  neither  precept  or  example  can  have  initiated  its 
proceedings,  and  that  imitation  is  out  of  the  question.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  their  dark  place,  giving  rise  to  an  eyeless  maggot, 
which  ultimately  leaves  the  funnel  for  the  earth.  The  parts  of 
this  maggot  subsequently  undergo  complete  change  to  produce 
the  motionless  pupa  of  entirely  different  form,  from  which 
emerges  the  perfect  Insect.  Hence  the  beetle  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  ever  seen  a  funnel,  and  certainly  has  never 
witnessed  the  construction  of  one,  though,  when  disclosed,  it 
almost  immediately  sets  to  work  to  make  funnels  on  the  complex 
and  perfect  system  we  have  so  imperfectly  described.  More 
general  considerations  only  add  to  the  perplexity  we  must  feel 
when  reflecting  on  this  subject.  Why  does  the  Insect  construct 
the  funnel  at  all  ?  As  a  matter  of  protection  it  appears  to  be 
of  little  use,  for  the  larvae  are  known  to  suffer  from  the  attacks 
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of  parasites  as  other  Insects  do.  We  have  not  the  least  reason 
for  supposing  that  this  mode  of  life  lor  a,  larva,  is,  so  far  as 
utility  is  concerned,  better  than  a  more  simple  and  usual  one. 
Indeed,  extraordinary  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  well  known  that 
other  species  of  the  same  genus  adopt  a  simple  mode  of  life, 
laying  their  eggs  in  young  fruits  or  buds.  We  think  it  possible, 
however,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  feeding  of  this  larva, 
may  show  that  a  more  perfect  nutrition  is  obtained  from  a  well- 
constructed  cylinder,  and  if  so  this  would  to  a  slight  extent 
satisfy  our  longing  for  explanation,  though  throwing  no  light 
whatever  on  the  physiology  or  psychology  of  the  artificer,  and 
leaving  us  hopelessly  perplexed  as  to  why  a  beetle  in  ages  long 
gone  by  should  or  could  adopt  a  inode  of.  life  that  by  long  pro¬ 
cesses  of  evolution  should,  after  enormous  difficulties  have  been 
overcome,  attain  the  perfection  we  admire.1 

Fam.  82.  Scolytidae. — Rostrum  extremely  short,  broad ;  tibiae 
frequently  denticulate  externally ;  antennae,  short,  with  a  broad 
club.  This  family  is  not  at  all  sharply  distinguished  from  certain 
groups  of  Curculionidae  (from  Cossonides  e.y.),  but  as  the  species 
have  somewhat  different  habits,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
can  he  readily  distinguished,  it  is  an  advantage  to  separate 
the  two  families.  About  1400  species  are  at  present  known. 
Most  of  them  are  wood-  and  hark- feeders ;  some  here  into  bard 
wood;  a  few  mine  in  twigs  or  small  brandies  of  frees,  hut  the 
majority  live  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  bark;  and  this  also 
serves  as  the  nidus  of  the  larvae.  A  small  number  of  species 
have  been  found  to  inhabit  the  stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  or  to 
live  in  dry  fruits.  Owing  to  their  retiring  habits  they  a, re  rarely 
seen  except  by  those  who  seek  them  in  their  abodes,  when  they 
may  often  be  found  in  great  profusion.  The  mother-beetle  bores 
into  the  suitable  layer  of  the  bark,  forming  a  sort  of  funnel  and 
depositing  eggs  therein.  The  young  larvae  start  eadi  one  a 
tunnel  of  its  own,  diverging  from  the  parent  tunnel ;  hence  each 
batch  of  larvae  produces  a  system  of  tunnels,  starting  from  the 
parents'  burrow,  and  in  many  species  these  burrows  are  eharae- 

1  For  a  more  extensive  account  of  Jlhynchites  betulae  and  others  refer  to 
Wasmann.  Der  TrichterwicJcler ,  Minister,  1884,  and  Debey,  Beitrage  zur  Lehcux- 
und  JEntwickelungs-geschiehte  .  .  .  der  Attelabulen ,  Bonn,  1846.  The  first  in¬ 
cludes  an  extensive  philosophical  discussion  ;  the  second  is  a  valuable  collection 
of  observations. 
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teristic  in  form  and  direction,  so  that  the  work  of  particular 
Scolytids  can  he  recognised  hy  the  initiated. 

The  Platypides  hore  into  the  wood  of  trees  and  stumps ;  they 
are  chiefly  exotic,  and  little  is  known  about  them.  They  are 
the  most  aberrant  of  all  Eliynchophora,  the  head  being  remarkably 
short,  fiat  in  front,  with  the  mouth  placed  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  head,  there  being  no  trace  of  a  rostrum :  the  tarsi  are 
elongate  and  slender,  the  third  joint  not  being  at  all  lobe  cl,  while 
the  true  fourth  joint  is  visible.  Hence  they  have  not  tlie 
appearance  of  Eliynchophora.  Some  authorities  treat  the 
Platypides  as  a  distinct  family. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  group  Tomicides  also  bore  into 
the  wood.  Pecent  observations  have  shown  that  there  is  an 
important  feature  in  the  economy  of  certain  of  these  wood- 
borers,  inasmuch  as  they  live  gregariously  in  the  burrow,  and 
feed  on  peculiar  fungi  that  develop  there,  and  are  called  ambrosia. 
According  to  Hubbard,1  some  s})ecies  cultivate  these  fungi, 
making  elaborate  preparations  to  start  their  growth.  The  fungi, 
however,  sometimes  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seal  up  the 
burrows,  and  kill  the  Insects  hy  suffocation. 

Scolytidae  sometimes  imiltiply  to  an  enormous  extent,  attack¬ 
ing  and  destroying  the  trees  in  wooded  regions.  Much  dis¬ 
cussion  has  taken  place  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  really 
injurious.  It  is  contended  by  one  set  of  partisans  that  they 
attack  only  timber  that  is  in  an  unhealthy,  dying,  or  dead  con¬ 
dition.  It  may  be  admitted  that  this  is  usually  the  case ;  yet 
when  they  occur  in  enormous  numbers  they  may  attack  timber 
tint  is  in  a  sort  of  neutral  state  of  health,  and  so  diminish  its 
vigour,  and  finally  cause  its  destruction.  Hence  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  they  should  be  watched  by  competent  foresters. 

The  larvae  of  Scolytidae  are  said  to  completely  resemble  those 
of  Curculionidae :  except  in  the  group  Platypides,  where  the  body 
is  straight  and  almost  cylindrical,  and  terminates  in  an  oblique 
truncation  bearing  a  short  hard  spine.2 

Fam.  83.  Brenthidae. — Form  elongate;  rostrum  straight , 
directly  continuing  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  often  so  thick  as  to 
form  an  elongate  head ;  antennae  not  elbowed.  The  Brenthidae 
form  a  family  of  about  800  species,  remarkable  for  the  excessive 

1  Bull.  U.S.  Dep.  Agric.  ent.  New  series,  No.  7,  1897. 

2  Perris,  Ann .  Bel.  Nat.  (2)  xiv .  1840,  p.  89,  pi.  iii. 
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length  and  slenderness  of  some  of  its  lorins,  and  for  the 
extreme  difference  in  the  sexes  that  frequently  exists.  Tt  is 

well  represented  in  the  tropics 
\  /f\s  Q  ft  j?  only,  and  very  little  is  known 
\  /  J  as  to  the  natural  history  and 

r  mi  ST  n  development.  These  beetles  are 

/  pjy  D  Yy  F==(  Jj'\  stated  to  be  wood- feeders,  and 

p7  £■/  V  no  doubt  this  is  correct  in  the 

bj  case  of  the  majority  of  the 

■-hi  iny  v  I  111  A  species;  but  Mr.  Lewis  observed 

rA  ^  Li  Japan  that  Z&mioses  c.dlis and 

V\  f  'i|||  \  Cyphaf/ocftts  seynipes  are  pre- 

^  /  5  \  daceous,  and  enter  the  burrows 

A  B  ^  of  wood-boring  Insects  to  search 

Fig.  150.  — Jlupmlis  mmuta.  Xortn 

America.  A,  Larva ;  B,  pupa ;  c,  lor  larvae  as  prey :  they  are 

female  imago  ;  D,  head  of  male.  (Alter  V(iry  modified  ill  Structure 

Riley.)  J 

to  ])ermit  this  ;  and  as  the  other 
members  of  the  group  Taphroderides  are  similar  in  structure, 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  all  predaceous.  Nothing  what¬ 
ever  is  known  as  to  the  larval  history  of  these  carnivorous 
forms.  Indeed  an  uncertainty,  almost  complete,  prevails  as  to 
the  early  stages  of  this  family.  Eiley  has  given  a  sketch  of  a 
larva  which  he  had  no  doubt  was  that  of  Ewpmlis  minuta,  the 
North  American  representative  of  the  family  ;  if  he  is  correct 
the  larva  differs  from  those  of  Curculionidae  by  its  elongate  form, 
and  by  the  possession  of  thoracic  legs :  these,  though  small,  are 
three-jointed.  Descriptions,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Brentliid 
larvae,  were  formerly  published  hy  Harris  and  Motschoulsky ; 
but  it  is  now  clear  that  both  were  mistaken. 


In  the  higher  forms  of  Brenthidae  the  rostrum  of  the  female 
is  perfectly  cylindrical  and  polished,  and  the  mandibles  are 
minute,  hard,  pointed  processes  placed  at  its  tip.  This  organ  is 
admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose ;  it  being  used  for  boring  a  hole 
in  wood  or  hark,  in  which  an  egg  is  subsequently  deposited.  The 
males  in  these  cases  are  extremely  different,  so  that  considerable 
curiosity  is  felt  as  to  why  this  should  be  .so.  In  some  cases  their 
head  is  thick,  and  there  may  be  no  rostrum,  while  large  powerful 
mandibles  are  present. 

In  other  cases  the  rostrum  is  slender,  hut  of  enormous 
length,  so  that  it  may  surpass  in  this  respect  the  rest  of 
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the  body,  although  this  itself  is  so  drawn  out  as  to  he  quite 
exceptional  in  the  Insect  world : 1  the  antennae  are  inserted 
near  the  tip  of  the  rostrum  instead  of  near  its  base,  as  they 
are  in  the  female.  The  size  of  the  males  is  in  these  cases  usually 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  female.2  The  males  of  some  species 
fight ;  they  do  not,  however,  wound  their  opponent,  but  merely 
frighten  him  away.  In  Eupsalis  it  appears  that  the  rostrum 
of  the  female  is  apt  to  become  fixed  in  the  wood  during  her 
boring  operations ;  and  the  male  then  extricates  her  by  pressing 
his  heavy  prosternum  against  the  tip  of  her  abdomen ;  the  stout 
forelegs  of  the  female  serve  as  a  fulcrum  and  her  long  body  as  a 
lever,  so  that  the  effort  of  the  male,  exerted  at  one  extremity  of 
the  body  of  the  female,  produces  the  required  result  at  the  other 
end  of  her  body.  The  Hew  Zealand  Brenthid,  Lasiorhynchus 
harbicorms,  exhibits  sexual  disparity  in  an  extreme  degree :  the 
length  of  the  male  is  usually  nearly  twice  that  of  the  female,  and 
his  rostrum  is  enormous.  It  is  at  present  impossible  to  assign 
any  reason  for  this ;  observations  made  at  the  request  of  the 
writer  by  Mr.  Helms  some  years  ago,  elicited  the  information 
that  the  female  is  indefatigable  in  her  boring  efforts,  and  that 
the  huge  male  stands  near  by  as  a  witness,  apparently  of  the 
most  apathetic  kind. 


Coleoptera  of  uncertain  position. 

There  are  three  small  groups  that  it  is  impossible  at  present 
to  place  in  any  of  the  great  series  of  beetles. 

Fam.  84.  Aglycyderidae.  —  Tarsi  three-jointed ,  the  second 
joint  lobed ;  head  not  prolonged  to  form  a  beak.  The  two  most 
important  features  of  Bhynchophora  are  absent  in  these  Insects, 
while  the  other  structural  characters  are  very  imperfectly  known, 
many  parts  of  the  external  skeleton  being  so  completely  fused 
that  the  details  of  structure  are  difficult  of  appreciation.  West- 
wood  considered  the  tarsi  to  be  really  four-jointed,  but  it  is  not 

1  In  the  males  of  the  genus  Oedeocera  the  tips  of  the  elytra  are  drawn  out  into 
processes  almost  as  long  as  the  elytra  themselves,  and  rivalling  the  forceps  of 
earwigs. 

2  The  stature  of  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  is,  in  some  of  these 
Brenthidae,  subject  to  extreme  variation,  especially  in  the  males,  some  individuals 
of  which — in  the  case  of  Brenthus  anchorago — are  five  times  as  long  as  others. 
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at  all  clear  that  the  lniiuiie  knot  lie  considered  the  third  joint  is 

more  than  the  articulation 
v  Y  g  of  the  elongate  terminal 

\  y  ft  joint.  The  family  consists 

A  jf  only  of  two  or  three  species 

of  Aglyeyderes,  one  of  which 
^\\  jf  imftjjdh;  occurs  in  the  Canary 

3=  y )  ^  |y  Islands,  and  one  or  two  in 

New  Zealand  and  New 
)/  Caledonia.  The  former  is 

d  ^  §  MW  S  E  believed  to  live  in  the  stems 

•v£  ()f  Ifaayhorbia,  canter  urns  is  ; 

Fra  151. — .  1  ifljici/deres  sdifer.  Canary  Islands,  a  New  Zealand  Species  has 
A,  Irmmo  :  B,  tarsus  according  to  Westwood  ;  i  n  •  ,  • 

C,  according  to  nature ;  5,  maxilla;  E,  1,eyu  found  111  Connection 

lai >ium.  with  the  tree-fern  Oyalhca 

dealbata. 

Fam.  85.  Proterhinidae. — Tarsi  three-jointed,  the  second  joint 
loled ;  head  of  the  male  scarcely  'prolonged,  but  that  of  the  female 
forming  a  definite  rostrum.;  maxillae  and  ligula  entirely  covered 
by  the  mentum.  As  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  family  the  sutures  on  the  \  $ 

under  side  of  the  head  and  pro-  c  \  / 

sternum  cannot  he  detected.  The  \  /  ^  Vfiil/  $ 

minute  palpi  are  entirely  enclosed  \  /  1  JnEfr  8 

in  the  buccal  cavity.  There  is  a  \  f  t 

very  minute  true  third  joint  of  j  1 

the  tarsus,  at  the  base  of  the  ter-  /w|Spv  J  l 

minal  joint,  concealed  Let  ween  the 

lobes  of  the  -  second  joint.  The  V^jr  /  \  J* 

family  consists  of  the  genus  Fro-  A  «  «  B  y 

terhinus ;  it  is  confined  to  the  Fi«.  i  v&.—i'rutevhmvR  hmuM.  Ha¬ 
rr  ..  tit  i  ,i  t  waiian  Islands.  A,  Male ;  B,  female  ; 

Hawaiian  Islands,  where  these  In-  Cj  frollt  footi  more 
sects  live  on  dead  wood  in  the 

native  forests.  The  genus  is  numerous  in  species  and  individuals. 

Strepsiptera  (or  Rhipiptera,  Stylopidae).— Male  smalt  or 
minute;  ywothorax  extremely  small;  meso thorax  moderate,  the  elytra 
reduced  to  small ,  free  sbfis ;  metathorax  and  wings  very  large ; 
nervuration  of  the  latter  radiating,  without  cross  nermdes.  Female 
a  mere  sac,  with  one  extremity  smaller  and  forming  a  sort  of  neeh 
or  head.  These  curious  Insects  are  parasitic  in  the  interior  of 


waiian  Islands.  A,  Male  ;  B,  female  ; 
C,  front  loot,  more  magnified. 
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oilier  Insects,  of  the  Orders  Hymenoptera  and  TTemiptera.  Their 
structure  and  tlieir  life-histories  entitle  them  to  he  mi  iked  as 
the  most  abnormal  of  all  Insects,  and  entomologists  are  not 
agreed  as  to  whether  they  are  aberrant  Coleoptera  or  a  distinct 
Order.  The  newly- hatched  larva  is  a  minute  triungulin  (Tig. 
154),  somewhat  like  that  of  Meloc ;  it  fixes  itself  to  the  skin 
of  the  larva  of  a  Hymenopterous  Insect,  penetrates  into  the 
interior,  and  there  undergoes  its  metamorphoses,  the  male  emerg- 
ing  to  enjoy  a  brief  period  of  an  abnormally  active,  indeed  agitated, 
existence,  while  the  female  never  moves.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  these  Strepsiptera  do  not,  like  most  other  internal 
parasites,  produce  the  death  of  their  hosts ;  these  complete  their 
metamorphosis,  and  the  development  of  the  parasite  goes  011 
simultaneously  with  that  of  the  host,  so  that  the  imago  of  the 


Ftg.  153. — Sexes  of  Strep - 
.siptera.  A,  Male  of 
Mi/lops  dalU  (after  Cur¬ 
tis)  ;  B,  female  of  Xt’nos 
Tonsil  (after  vou  Siebold). 


Strepsipteron  is  found  only  in  the  imago  of  the  host.1  After 
the  young  Stylops  has  entered  its  host  it  feeds  for  a  week  or  so 
on  the  fat- body  (apparently  by  a  process  of  suction),  then 
moults  and  assumes  the  condition  of  a  footless  maggot,  in  which 
state  it  remains  till  growth  is  completed.  At  the  latter  part  of 
this  period  the  history  diverges  according  to  sex ;  the  female 
undergoes  only  a  slight  metamorphic  development  of  certain 
parts,  accompanied  apparently  by  actual  degradation  of  other 
parts  ;  while  the  male  goes  on  to  pupation,  as  .is  normal  in  Insects. 
(We  may  remark  that  the  great  features  of  the  development  of 
the  sexes  are  parallel  with  those  of  Coceidae  in  Hemiptera.) 
When  the  Hymenopterous  larva  changes  to  a  pupa,  the  larva 
of  the  Strepsipteron  pushes  one  extremity  of  its  body  between  two 
of  the  abdominal  rings  of  its  host,  so  that  this  extremity  becomes 
external,  and  in  this  position  it  completes  its  metamorphosis*,  the 


1  This  remark  applies  to  the  Strepsiptera  parasitic  on  Hymenoptera  :  nothing 
whatever  is  known  as  to  the  life-histories  of  the  species  that  attack  Hemiptera. 
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male  emerging  very  soon  after  the  host  lias  become  an  active 
winged  Insect,  while  the  female  undergoes  no  further  change  of 
position,  hut  becomes  a  sac,  in  the  interior  of  which  young 
develop  in  enormous  numbers,  finally  emerging  from  the  mother- 
sac  in  ‘the  form  of  the  little  triungulins  we  have  already 
mentioned.  This  is  all  that  can  be  given  at  present  as  a  general 
account ;  many  points  of  the  natural  history  are  still  obscure, 
merely  guessed ;  while  some '  appear  to  differ 
greatly  in  the  different  forms.  A  few  brief 
remarks  as  to  these  points  must  suffice. 

Bees  carrying,  or  that  have  carried,  Strep- 
siptera,  are  said  to  be  stylopised  (it  being  a 
species  of  the  genus  Stylops  that  chiefly  infests 
bees) ;  the  term  is  also  used  with  a  wider 
application,  all  Insects  that  carry  a  Strepsip- 
terous  parasite  being  termed  stylopised,  though 
it  may  he  a  Strepsipteron  of  a  genus  very 
different  from  Stylops  that  attacks  them.  The 
development  of  one  or  more  Strepsiptera  in 
an  Insect  usually  causes  some  deformity  in 
the  abdomen  of  its  host,  and  effects  consider¬ 
able  changes  in  the  condition  of  its  internal 
organs,  and  also  in  some  of  the  external  char¬ 
acters.  Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
as  to  what  these  changes  are ;  it  is  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  vary  much  according  to  the 
species,  and  also  according  to  the  extent  of 
fled.  (After  Newport.)  the  stylopisation.  Usually  only  one  Stylops 
is  developed  in  a  bee ;  hut  two,  three,  and 
even  four  have  been  observed : 1  and  in  the  case  of  the  wasp, 
JPolistes ,  Hubbard  has  observed  that  a  single  individual  may 
bear  eight  or  ten  individuals  of  its  Strepsipteron  (Xmos, 
n.  sp.  ?). 

There  is  no  exact  information  as  to  bow  the  young  triungulins 
find  their  way  to  the  bee-larvae  they  live  in.  Here  again  the 
discrepancy  of  opinion  that  prevails  is  probably  due  to  great 

1  Although,  not  an  invariable,  it  seems  that  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  Stylops 
produced  from,  the  body  of  one  individual  are  all  of  one  sex  ;  it  has  even  been 
stated  that  female  bees  produce  more  especially  female  Stylops,  and  male  bees 
male  Stylops.  If  any  correlation  as  to  this  latter  point  exist,  it  is  far  from  general. 


others  have  been 


Fig.  154. — Young  larva 
of  Stylops  on  a  bee’s- 
hair.  Greatly  magni- 
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difference  really  existing  as  to  the  method.  When  a  Styles 
carried  by  an  Insect  (a  Hymenopteron,  be  it  noted,  for  we  have 
no  information  whatever  as  to  Hemiptera)  produces  young, 
they  cover  the  body  of  the  host  as  if  it  were  powdered,  being 
excessively  minute  and  their  numbers  very  great ;  many  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  young  being  produced  by  a  single  Stylops. 
The  species  of  the  wasp  genus  Polistes  are  specially  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  Stylops ;  they  are  social  Insects,  and  a  stylopised 
specimen  being  sickly  does  not  as  a  rule  leave  the  nest ;  in  this 
case  the  Stylops  larva  may  therefore  have  but  little  difficulty  in 
finding  its  way  to  a  Hymenopterous  larva,  for  even  though  it 
may  have  to  live  for  months  before  it  has  the  chance  of  attaching 
itself  to  a  nest -building  fenfale,  yet  it  is  clearly  in  the  right 
neighbourhood.  The  bee  genus  Andrena  has,  however,  quite 
different  habits ;  normally  a  single  female  makes  her  nest  under¬ 
ground  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  stylopised  female  it  is  certain  that 
no  nest  is  built,  and  no  larvae  produced  by  a  stylopised  example, 
so  that  the  young  triungulins  must  leave  the  body  of  the  bee  in 
order  to  come  near  their  prey.  They  can  be  active,  and  have 
great  powers  of  leaping,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  in  this  way  possible 
for  them  to  attach  themselves  to  a  healthy  female  bee. 

We  have  still  only  very  imperfect  knowledge  as  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  development  of  Strepsip- 
tera.  Indeed  but  little  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  obtained  since 
1843.1  Before  .that  time  the 
mature  female  was  supposed  to  be 
a  larva,  and  the  triungulins  found 
in  it  to  be  parasites.  Although 
the  erroneous  character  of  these 
views  has  been  made  clear,  the 
problems  that  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  present  great  difficulties. 

Apparently  the  change  from  the 
triungulin  condition  (Fig.  154)  to 
the  parasitic  larvae  (Fig.  155,  A,  B) 
is  extremely  great  and  abrupt,  and  it  appears  also  that  during 


Fig.  155. — Portion  of  early  stages  of 
Xenos  rossii.  (After  von  Siebold.) 
A,  Small  male  larva  ;  B,  small  female 
Larva  ;  C,  full-grown  male  larva  ;  D, 
full-grown  female  larva ;  E,  the  so- 
called  “  cephalothorax  ”  and  adjacent 
segment  of  adult  female.  (The  newly- 
hatched  larva  is  very  much  like  that 
of  Stylops  shown  in  Fig.  154.) 


1  Von  Siebold,  Arch.  Naturges.  ix.  1843,  pp.  137-161.  KassonofFs  recent  paper 
is  in  Russian,  but  so  far  as  we  can  gather  (cf.  Zool.  Centralbl.  i.  1894,  p.  766),  it  does 
not  add  greatly  to  the  data  furnished  by  von  Siebold. 
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the  larval  growth  considerable  sexual  differentiation  occurs  (Fig. 
155,  C,  D) ;  details  are,  however,  wanting,  and  there  exists  but 
little  information  as  to  the  later  stages.  Hence  it  is  scarcely 
a  matter  for  surprise  that  authorities  differ  as  to  which  is  the 
head  and  which  the  anal  extremity  of  the  adult  female.  Yon 
Siebold  apparently  entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  part  of  the 
female  that  is  extruded  being  the  anterior  extremity ;  indeed  he 
called  it  a  cephalothorax.  Supposing  this  view  to  be  correct,  we  are 
met  by  the  extraordinary  facts  that  the  female  extrudes  the  head 
for  copulatory  purposes,  that  the  genital  orifice  is  placed  thereon, 
and  that  the  young  escape  by  it.  Meinert 1  contends  that  the 
so-called  cephalothorax  of  the  adult  is  the  anal  extremity,  and 
that  fertilisation  and  the  escape  of  the  young  are  effected  by  the 
natural  passages,  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body  being  affected  by 
a  complete  degeneration.  Nassonoff,  in  controversion  of  Meinert, 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  “  cephalothorax  ”  of  the  young 
is  shown  by  the  nervous  system  to  be  the  anterior  extremity.  It 
still  remains,  however,  to  be  shewn  that  the  “  cephalothorax  ”  of 
the  adult  female  corresponds  with  that  of  the  young,  and  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  Meinert  prove  to  be  correct.  The  internal 
anatomy  and  the  processes  of  oogenesis  appear  to  be  of  a  very  unusual 
character,  but  their  details  are  far  from  clear.  Brandt  has  given 
some  particulars  as  to  the  nervous  system ;  though  he  does  not 
say  whether  taken  from  the  male  or  female,  we  may  presume  it  to 
be  from  the  former ;  there  is  a  supra-oesophageal  ganglion,  and 
near  it  a  large  mass  which  consists  of  two  parts,  the  anterior  repre¬ 
senting  the  sub-oesophageal  and  the  first  thoracic  ganglia,  while 
the  posterior  represents  two  of  the  thoracic  and  most  of  the 
abdominal  ganglia  of  other  Insects ;  at  the  posterior  extremity, 
connected  with  the  other  ganglia  by  a  very  long  and  slender 
commissure,  there  is  another  abdominal  ganglion.2 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  procure  material  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  study ;  the  fact  that  the  instars  to  be  observed 
exist  only  in  the  interior  of  a  few  Hymenopterous  larvae,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  bee,  Andrena,  are  concealed  under  ground ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  wasps,  Polistes,  placed  in  cells  in  a  nest  of 
wasps,  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty.  It  is  therefore  of  interest 
to  know  that  Strepsiptera  occur  in  Trisects  with  incomplete 

1  Mnt.  Mecldcl.  v.  1896.  p.  148,  and  Op.  lJanske  Welsh.  1896,  p.  67. 

2  Horae  tioe.  cut.  Moss.  xiv.  1879,  p.  14. 
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Fid.  156. — Abdomen  of  a 
wasp  ( Polish's  heb- 
raeus)  with  a  Strep- 
sipteron  {Xenon  9)  in 
position,  one.  of  the 
dorsal  plates  of  the 
wasp’s  abdomen  being 
removed.  a ,  Projec¬ 
tion  of  part  of  the 
parasite  ;  b,  line  in¬ 
dicating  the  position 
of  the  removed  dorsal 
plate. 


metamorphosis.  They  have  been  observed  in  several  species  of 
Homoptera ;  and  the  writer  lias  a  large  Pentalomid  hug  of 
the  genus  Callidm ,  which  hears  a  female 
Strepslpteron  apparently  of  large  size.  This 
bug  1  is  abundant  and  widely  distributed  in 
Eastern  Asia,  and  it  may  prove  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  keep  stylopised  examples 
under  observation.  Both  v.  Siebold  and 
Nassonoff  think  parthenogenesis  occurs  in 
Strepsiptera,  but  there  appear  to  be  no  facts 
to  warrant  this  supposition.  Yon  Siebold 
speaks  of  the  phenomena  of  Strepsipterous 
reproduction  as  paeclogenesis,  or  pseudo- 
paedogenesis,  hut  we  must  agree  with 
Meinert  that  they  cannot  be  so  classed. 

The  males  of  Strepsiptera  live  for  only  a 
very  short  time,  and  are  very  difficult  of 
observation.  According  to  Hubbard  the 
males  of  Xenos  clash  about  so  rapidly  that  the  eye  cannot  see 
them,  and  they  create  great  agitation  amongst  the  wasps  in  the 
colonies  of  which  they  are  bred.  Apparently  they  are  produced  in 
great  numbers,  and  their  life  consists  of  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  of  fiery  energy.  The*,  males  of  Stylops  are  not  exposed 
to  such  dangers  as  those  of  Xenos,  and  apparently  live  somewhat 
longer — a  day  or  two,  and  even  three  days  are  on  record.  The 
individuals  of  Andrena  parasitised  by  Stylo]-)#  are  apparently 
greatly  affected  in  their  economy  and  appear  earlier  in  the  season 
than  other  individuals ;  this  perhaps  may  he  a  reason,  coupled 
with  their  short  lives,  for  their  being  comparatively  rarely  met 
with  by  entomologists. 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  form  a  valid  opinion  as  to 
whether  Stylopidae  are  a  division  of  Coleoptera  or  a  separate 
Order.  Yon  Siebold  considered  them  a  distinct  Order,  and 
Nassonoff,  who  lias  recently  discussed  the  question,  is  also  of  that 
opinion. 

1  Named  by  Mr.  Distant  Callidm  ba.ro ;  according  to  the  Brussels  catalogue  of 
Hemiptera,  Chrysocoris  grandis  var.  baro. 
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LEPIDOPTERA — OR  BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS 

Order  VI.  Lepidoptera. 

Wings  four ;  body  and  wings  covered  with  scales  usually  'varie¬ 
gate  in  colour ,  and  on  the  body  freguently  more  or  less  like 
hair:  nervures  moderate  in  number,  at  the  'periphery  of 
one  wing  not  exceeding  fifteen,  but  little  irregular ;  cross - 
nervules  not  more  than  four,  there  being  usually  only  one  or 
two  closed  cells  on  each  wing,  occasionally  none.  Imago 
with  mouth  incapable  of  biting,  usually  forming  a  long 
coiled  proboscis  capable  of  protrusion.  Metamorphosis  great 
and  abrupt ;  the  wings  developed  inside  the  body ;  the  larva 
with  large  or  moderate  head  and  strong  mandibles.  Pupa 
with  the  appendages  usually  cidpressed  and  cemented  to  the 
body  so  that  it  presents  a  more  or  less  even,  horny  exterior , 
occasionally  varied  by  projections  that  are  not  the  appendages 
and  that  may  make  the  form  very  irregular :  in  many 
of  the  smaller  forms  the  appendages  are  only  imperfectly 
cemented  to  the  body . 

Lepidoptera,  or  butterflies  and  moths,  are  so  far  as  ornament  is 
concerned  the  highest  of  the  Insect  world.  In  respect  of 
intelligence  the  Order  is  inferior  to  the  Hymenoptera,  in  the 
mechanical  adaptation  of  the  parts  of  the  body  it  is  inferior  to 
Coleoptera,  and  in  perfection  of  metamorphosis  it  is  second  to 
Diptera.  The  mouth  of  Lepidoptera  is  quite  peculiar ;  the  pro¬ 
boscis — the  part  of  the  apparatus  for  the  prehension  of  food — 
is  anatomically  very  different  from  the  proboscis  of  the  other 
Insects  that  suck,  and  finds  its  nearest  analogue  in  the  extreme 
elongation  of  the  maxillae  of  certain  Coleoptera,  e.g.  Nemognatha. 
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The  female  1ms  no  gonapopl lyses,  though  in  certain  excep¬ 
tional  forms  of  Tineidae,  there-  are  modifications  of  structure 
connected  with  the  terminal  segments,  that  have  as  yet  been 
only  imperfectly  investigated.  As  a  rule,  the  egg  is  simply 
deposited  on  some  living  vegetable  and  fastened  thereto. 
Lepidoptera  are  the  most  exclusively  vegetarian  of  all  the  Orders 
of  Insects ;  a  certain  number  of  their  larvae  prey  011  Insects 
that  are  themselves  filled  with  vegetable  juices  (Coccidae, 


Fig.  157. — Metamorphosis  of  a  Lepidopteron  (Rhecjmatophila  ulpina ,  Notodontidae). 
(After  Poujade,  A nn.  Foe.  ent.  France,  1891.)  Europe.  A,  Egg  ;  B,  young  larva, 
about  to  moult ;  C,  adult  larva  ;  D,  head  and  first  body-segment  of  adult  larva, 
magnified  ;  E,  pupa,  x  '{  ;  F,  male  moth  in  repose  ;  G-,  female  moth  in  repose. 

Aphidae)  and  a,  very  small  number  {Tinea,  etc.)  eat  animal 
matter.  In  general  the  nutriment  appears  to  be  drawn  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  fluids  of  the  vegetables,  the  solid  matter 
passing  from  the  alimentary  canal  in  large  quantity  in  the  form 
of  little  pellets  usually  dry,  and  called  frass.  Hence  the 
quantity  of  food  ingested  is  large,  and  when  the  individuals 
unduly  increase  in  number,  forest  trees  over  large  areas  are 
sometimes  completely  defoliated  by  the  caterpillars. 

Lepidoptera  pass  a  larger  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  pupal 
stage  than  most  other  Insects  do ;  frequently  during  nine  months 
of  the  year  the  Lepidopteron  may  he  a  pupa.  In  other  Orders  of 
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Insects  it  would  appear  that  the  tendency  of  the  higher  forms  is 
to  shorten  the  pupal  period,  and  when  much  time  has  to  be 
passed  between  the  end  of  the  feeding  up  of  the  larva  and  the 
appearance  of  the  imago,  to  pass  this  time  as  much,  as  possible 
in  the  form  of  a  resting-larva,  and  as  little  as  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  pupa;  in  Lepidoptera  the  reverse  is  the  case;  the 
resting -larva  period  being  usually  reduced  to  a  day  or  two. 
Hence  we  can  understand  tire  importance  of  a  hard  skin  to  the 
pupa.  Tiiere  are,  however,  numerous  Lepidopterous  pupae  where 
the  skin  does  not  attain  the  condition  of  hardness  that  is 
secured  for  the  higher  forms  by  the  ehitinous  exudation  we 
have  mentioned ;  and  there  are  also  cases  where  there  is  a  pro¬ 
longed  resting -larva  period :  for  instance  Galleria  mellondla 
spins  a  cocoon  in  the  autumn  and  remains  in  it  as  a  resting 
larva  all  the  winter,  becoming  a  pupa  only  in  the  spring.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  resting-larva  is  protected  by  a  cocoon. 
It  is  probable  that  the  chief  advantage  of  the  perfect  ehitinous 
exudation  of  the  Lepidopterous  pupa  is  to  prevent  the  tiny, 
complex  organisation  from  the  effects  of  undue  transpiration. 
Bataillon  has  suggested  that  the  relation  of  the  fluid  contents  of 
the  pupa  to  air  and  moisture  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
physiology  of  metamorphosis. 

The  duration  of  life  is  very  different  in  various  forms 
of  Lepidoptera.  It  is  known  that  certain  species  (Eyphestia, 
kmhniella,  e.g.)  may  go  through  at  least  five  generations  a  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  species  that  feed  on  wood  or  roots 
may  take  three  years  to  complete  their  life-history ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  forms  of  Hepialidae  are  even  longer 
lived  than  this. 

Lepidoptera  have  always  been  a  favourite  Order  with  ento¬ 
mologists,  but  no  good  list  of  the  species  has  ever  been  made, 
and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  say  how  many  species  are 
at  present  known,  but' it  can  scarcely  be  less  than  50,000.  In 
Britain  we  have  about  2000  species. 

The  close  affinity  of  the  Order  with  Trichoptera  has  long 
been  recognised :  Kdaumur  considered  the  latter  to  he  practically 
Lepidoptera  with  aquatic  habits,  and  Speyer  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  very  numerous  points  of  similarity  between  the 
two.  Brauer  emphasised  the  existence  of  mandibles  in  the 
nymph  of  Trichoptera  as  an  important  distinction :  the  pupa 
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of  Micropt-cryx  (Fig.  211)  has  however  heen  recently  shown  to 
he  similar  to  that  of  Trichoptera,  so  that  unless  it  should  be 
decided  to  transfer  Microjpteri/x  to  Trichoptera,  and  then  define 
Lepidoptera  and  Trichoptera  as  distinguished  by  the  condition  of 
the  pupa,  it  would  appear  to  be  very  difficult  to  retain  the  two 
groups  as  distinct. 

Structure  of  Imago. — The  head  of  a  Lepidopteron  is  in  large 
part  made  up  of  the  compound  eyes ;  in  addition  to  these  it 
frequently  bears  at  the  top  a  pair  of  small,  simple  eyes  so  much 
concealed  by  the  scales  as  to  cause  us  to  wonder  if  seeing 
be  carried  on  by  them.  The  larger  part  of  the  front  of  the 
head  is  formed  by  the  clypeus,  which  is  separated  by  a  well- 


Fig.  158. — External  structure  of  a  female  butterfly,  Anosia  plexijjpus.  (After  Scudder.) 
a,  Base  of  antenna  ;  b,  pronotum  ;  fr,  scutum  of  mesothorax  ;  c,  clypeus  ;  cx,  coxa  ; 
d,  scutellum  ;  d1t  scutellum  of  metathorax  ;  e,  post-scutellum  ( =  base  of  phragma)  ; 
m,  epimeron  ;  ep,  episternuui ;  /,  scutum  of  metathorax  ;  m,  basal  part  of  pro¬ 
boscis  ( =  maxilla)  ;  0,  eye ;  p,  labial  palp  ;  rt  mesosternum  ;  s,  prothoracic 
spiracle  ;  t,  tegula  ;  try  trochanter  ;  1-9,  dorsal  plates  of  abdomen. 

marked  line  from  the  epicranium,  the  antennae  being  inserted 
on  the  latter  near  its  point  of  junction  with  the  former.  There 
is  sometimes  ( Saturnia ,  Castnia)  on  each  side  of  the  clypeus  a 
deep  pocket  projecting  into  the  head-cavity.  The  other  parts  of 
the  head  are  hut  small  The  occipital  foramen  is  very  large.1 

The  antennae  are  always  conspicuous,  and  are  very  various 
in  form ;  they  are  composed  of  numerous  segments,  and  in  the 
males  of  many  species  attain  a  very  complex  structure,  especially 
in  Bombyces  and  Psyehidae ;  they  doubtless  function  in  such 
cases  as  sense-organs  for  the  discovery  of  the  female. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  mouth-parts  are  the 
maxillae  and  the  labial  palpi,  the  other  parts  being  so  small  as 
to  render  their  detection  difficult.  The  labrum  is  a  very  short, 
1  Kellogg,  Kansas  Quarterly ,  ii.  1893,  p.  51,  plate  II. 
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Insects  it  would  appear  that  the  tendency  of  the  higher  f< 
to  shorten  the  pupal  period,  and  when  much  time  has 
passed  between  the  end  of  the  feeding  up  of  the  larva  ai 
appearance  of  the  imago,  to  pass  this  time  as  much,  as  p 
in  the  form  of  a  resting-larva,  and  as  little  as  may  he 
form  of  a  pupa ;  in  Lepidoptera  the  reverse  is  the  cas 
resting -larva  period  being  usually  reduced  to  a  day  0: 
Hence  we  can  understand  the  importance  of  a  hard  shin 
pupa.  There  are,  however,  numerous  Lepidopterous  pupae 
the  skin  does  not  attain  the  condition  of  hardness  t 
secured  for  the  higher  forms  by  the  chitinous  exudati 
have  mentioned ;  and  there  are  also  cases  where  there  is  ■ 
longed  resting -larva  period :  for  instance  Galler  ia  mel 
spins  a  cocoon  in  the  autumn  and  remains  in  it  as  a  1 
larva  all  the  winter,  becoming  a  pupa  only  in  the  spring 
many  of  these  cases  the  resting-larva  is  protected  by  a  c 
It  is  probable  that  the  chief  advantage  of  the  perfect  chi 
exudation  of  the  Lepidopterous  pupa  is  to  prevent  the 
complex  organisation  from  the  effects  of  undue  transpi; 
Bataillon  has  suggested  that  the  relation  of  the  fluid  conk 
the  pupa  to  air  and  moisture  are  of  great  importance  i 
physiology  of  metamorphosis. 

The  duration  of  life  is  very  different  in  various 
of  Lepidoptera.  It  is  known  that  certain  species  (Ify 
Jcuehniellct,  e.g.)  may  go  through  at  least  five  generations  a 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  species  that  feed  on  wood  or 
may  take  three  years  to  complete  their  life-history ;  and 
probable  that  some  of  the  forms  of  Hepialidae  arc  even 
lived  than  this. 

Lepidoptera  have  always  been  a  favourite  Order  with 
mologists,  but  no  good  list  of  the  species  has  ever  been 
and  it  would  he  a  difficult  matter  to  say  how  many  specie 
at  present  known,  but' it  can  scarcely  be  less  than  50,000 
Britain  we  have  about  2000  species. 

The  close  affinity  of  the  Order  with  Triehoptera  has 
been  recognised :  Reaumur  considered  the  latter  to  he  praet 
Lepidoptera  with  aquatic  habits,  and  Speyer  pointed  ou 
existence  of  very  numerous  points  of  similarity  betweei 
two.  Brauer  emphasised  the  existence  of  mandibles  ir. 
nymph  of  Triehoptera  as  an  important  distinction :  the 
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of  MkropUnjx  (Fig.  21  L)  has  however  been  recently  shown  to 
be  similar  to  that  of  Trichoptera,  so  that  unless  it  should  be 
decided  to  transfer  Micnvptevyx  to  Trichoptera,  and  then  define 
Lepidoptera  and  Trichoptera  as  distinguished  by  the  condition  of 
the  pupa,  it  would  appear  to  be  very  diifieult  to  retain  the  two 
groups  as  distinct. 

Structure  of  Imago. — The  head  of  a  Lepidopteron  is  in  large 
part  made  up  of  the  compound  eyes ;  in  addition  to  these  it 
frequently  bears  at  the  top  a  pair  of  small,  simple  eyes  so  much 
concealed  by  the  scales  as  to  cause  us  to  wonder  if  seeing 
be  carried  on  by  them.  The  larger  part  of  the  front  of  the 
head  is  formed  by  the  clypeus,  which  is  separated  by  a  well- 


Fio.  158. — External  .structure  of  a  female  butterfly,  Anosia  plexippiis.  (After  Scudder.) 
a,  Base  of  antenna  ;  b,  pronotum  ;  /r,  scutum  of  mesotliorax  ;  c,  clypeus  ;  ex,  coxa  ; 
d,  Koutellum  ;  d1,  scutellurn  of  metathorax  ;  e,  post-Hcutellum  ( =  1  >ase  of  phragma)  ; 
em ,  epimeron  ;  ep,  episternum  ;  /,  scutum  of  metathorax  ;  m,  basal  part  of  pro¬ 
boscis  ( =  inaxilla)  ;  o,  eye  ;  p,  labial  palp  ;  r,  mesosternum  ;  s,  protlioracic 
spiracle  j  t,  tegula  ;  tr,  trochanter ;  1-9,  dorsal  plates  of  abdomen. 

marked  line  from  the  epieranium,  the  antennae  being  inserted 
on  the  latter  near  its  point  of  junction  with  the  former.  There 
is  sometimes  (Saturnia,  Oast/rda)  on  each  side  of  the  clypeus  a 
deej>  pocket  projecting  into  the  head-cavity.  The  other  parts  of 
the  head  are  hut  small.  The  occipital  foramen  is  very  large.1 

The  antennae  are  always  conspicuous,  and  are  very  various 
in  form ;  they  are  composed  of  numerous  segments,  and  in  the 
males  of  many  species  attain  a  very  complex  structure,  especially 
in  Bornbyces  and  Psychidae;  they  doubtless  function  in  such 
cases  as  sense-organs  for  the  discovery  of  the  female. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  mouth-parts  are  the 
maxillae  and  the  labial  palpi,  the  other  parts  being  so  small  as 
to  render  their  detection  difficult.  The  labrum  is  a  very  short, 
1  Kellogg,  Kansas  Quarterly,  ii.  1893,  p.  51,  plate  II. 
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comparatively  broad  piece,  visil >lo  on  the  front  edge  of  Lhe 
clypeus  ;  its  lateral  part  usually  forms  a  prominence  which  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  a  mandible ;  Kellogg  has  applied  the 
term  “  pilifer  ”  to  this  part.  In  the  middle  of  the  la  brum  a  small 
angular  or  tongue-like  projection  is  seen  just  over  the  middle  of 
the  base  of  the  proboscis ;  this  little  piece  is  considered  by 
several  authorities  to  be  an  epipharynx. 

Mandibles. — Savigny,  Westwood,  and  others  considered  the 
parts  of  the  labrum  recently  designated  pilifers  by  Kellogg  to 
be  the  rudimentary  mandibles,  but  Walter  has  shown  that  this 


Pig.  159. — Mouth  of  Lepidoptera.  Tiger-moth,  Arctia  caja.  A,  Seen  from  front ;  B, 
from  front  and  below,  a,  Clypeus  ;  b,  labrum  ;  c,  epipharynx  ;  d,  mandibular 
area  ;  d\  prominence  beneath  mandibular  area ;  e,  one  side  of  haustellum  or  pro¬ 
boscis  ;  /,  maxillary  palp  ;  g,  labial  palp. 

is  not  the  case.1  The  mandibles  are  usually  indistinguish¬ 
able,  though  they,  or  some  prominence  possibly  connected  with 
them,2  may  frequently  be  detected  in  the .  neighbourhood  of 
the  pilifers ;  they  are,  according  to  Walter,  largest  and  most 
perfectly  developed  in  Uriocephala,  a  genus  that  was  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  him'  from  Micropteryx  and  was  therefore  termed 
“  niedere  Micropteryginen,”  i.e.  lower  Micropteryges.  The 
opinion  entertained  by  Walter  that  Micropteryx  proper  (his 
“  hohere  Micropteryginen  ”)  also  possesses  rudimentary  mandibles 
is  considered  by  Dr.  Chapman,  no  doubt  with  reason,  to  he 
erroneous.3  The  mandibles,  however,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
Lepidoptera  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at  all  in  the  imago ; 
there  being  only  an  obtuse  projection  - — without  trace  of 

1  Jena.  Zdtsehr.  Nalurw.  xviii.  1885,  p.  751. 

2  The  writer  is  not  quite  convinced  that  the  supposed  mandibles  of  these  Macro- 
lepidoptera  are  really  entitled  to  be  considered  as  such. 

3  Tr.  ent.  Soc.  London,  1893,  p.  263. 
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articulation— on  each  side  of  the  labium ;  and  even  this  pro¬ 
jection  is  usually  absent.  Meinert  recognised  these  projections  as 
mandibles  in  & Unerinth/us  popidi ,  and  Kellogg;  in  l'rot.opanw  ntro- 
Him,  another  large  Sphinx  moth.  They  appear  to  be  unusually 
well  developed  in  that  group.  In  Oaslnia  they  are  even  more 
definite  than  they  are  in  Sphingidae. 

The  Maxillae  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the 
proboscis.  Their  basal  portions  are  anatomically  very  indefinite, 
though  they  exist  very  intimately  connected  with  the  labium. 
Each  usually  bears  a  small  tubercle  or  a,  segmented  process,  the 
representative  of  the  maxillary  palpus.  The  proboscis  itself  con¬ 
sists  of  the  terminal,  or  outer,  parts  of  the  two  maxillae,  which 
parts  are  closely  and  beautifully  coadapted  to  form  the  spirally 
coiled  organ,  that  is  sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  called  the  tongue. 
The  exact  morphology  of  the  Lepidopterous  proboscis  has  not 
been  established.  The  condition  existing  in  the  curious  family 
Prodoxidae  (see  p.  4T2),  where  a  proboscis  coexists  with,  another 
structure  called  a  maxillary  tentacle,  suggests,  a,  correspondence 
between  the  latter  and  the  galea  of  a  typical  maxilla ;  and 
between  the  proboscis  and  the  lacuna  or  inner  lobe  of  a 
maxilla :  but  J.  1>.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  tentacle  in 
question  is  a  prolongation  of  the  stipes.  The  condition  of  the 
parts  in  this  anomalous  family  (Prodoxidae)  has  not,  however, 
been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  Packard  takes  a  diffluent 
view  of  the  proboscis ;  lie  considers  that  “  it  is  the  two  galeae 
which  become  elongated,  united  and  highly  specialised  to  form 
the  so-called  tongue  or  glossa  of  all  Lepidoptera  above  the 
Erioeephalidae.” 1  The  proboscis  in  some  cases  becomes  very 
remarkable,  and  in  certain  Sphingidae  is  said  to  attain,  when 
unrolled,  a  length  of  ten  inches.  In  some  cases  the  maxillary 
lobes  do  not  form  a  proboscis,  but  exist  as  delicate  structures, 
pendulous  from  the  mouth,  without  coadaptation  (Zmzcra  aesmli , 
the  Wood-leopard  moth).  In  other  forms  they  are  absent 
altogether  (Gossan,  eg/.),  and  in  Hepialus  we  have  failed  to  detect 
any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  maxillae.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Micr  apteryx  the  maxillae  are  much  more  like  those  of  a 
mandibulate  Insect ;  and  various  other  Microlepidoptcra  approach 
more  or  less  a  similar  condition.  In  the  genus  last  mentioned 

1  Amur.  Natural,  xxix.  1895,  p.  637.  It  should  be  recollected  that  many 
Lepidoptera  do  not  possess  any  proboscis. 
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the  maxillary  palpi  are  largely  developed,  flexible  and  slender. 
According  to  Walter  various  forms  of  palpus  intermediate  between 
that  of  Micro'pteryx  and  the  condition  of  rudimentary  tubercle*, 
may  be  found  amongst  the  Microlepidoptera.1 

Labium. — The  labial  palpi  are  usually  largely  developed, 
though  but  little  flexible ;  they  form  conspicuous  processes 
densely  covered  with  scales  or  hairs,  and  curve  forwards  or  up¬ 
wards,  rarely  downwards,  from  the  under  side  of  the  head,  some¬ 
what  in  the  fashion  of  tusks.  The  other  parts  of  the  labium 
are  frequently  represented  merely  by  a  membranous  structure, 
united  with  the  maxillae  and  obstructing  the  cavity  of  the 
pharynx.  Where  the  proboscis  is  absent  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  orifice  leading  to  the  alimentary  canal,  such  opening  a h 
may  exist  being  concealed  by  the  overhanging  clypeus  and 
labium.  In  some  forms,  Saturnia ,  e.g.}  there  appears  to  be  no 
buccal  orifice  whatever.  In  Hepialm  the  labium  is  in  a  very 
unusual  condition ;  it  projects  externally  in  the  position  usually 
occupied  by  the  labial  palpi,  these  organs  being  themselves 
extremely  short.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  structure  of  the  labium  and  other  mouth-parts  when  the 
maxillae  are  not  developed,  as  in  these  cases  the  parts  are  of 
a  delicate  membranous  nature,  and  shrivel  after  death.  TIiIk 
is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  descriptive  works  we  find 
vague  terms  in  use  such  as  “  mouth  aborted  ”  or  “  tongue  absent.” 

The  mouth  of  the  Lepidopterous  imago  is  a  paradoxical 
structure;  it  differs  very  greatly  from  that  of  the  larva,  the 
changes  during  metamorphosis  being  extreme.  We  should  thu« 
be  led  to  infer  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  creatures  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  structures  that  make  up  the 
mouth,  as  we  have  remarked,  are  frequently  absent  or  reduced  to 
insignificant  proportions ;  and  even  in  forms  where  the  apparatun 
is  highly  developed  the  individuals  seem  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
oviposition  without  taking  food,  or  after  taking  only  very  minute 
quantities.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  understand  why  so  great 
a  change  should  occur  during  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Insects 
of  this  Order.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  some  forms  where 
the  mouth  is  atrophied  the  stomach  is  in  a  correlative  condition  ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  investigations  have  been  made 
as  to  whether  this  correspondence  is  general  or  exceptional. 

1  Jena .  Zcitschr.  Naturw.  xviii.  1885,  p.  168. 


The  exact  mode  in  which  the  proboscis  acts  is  in  several 
respects  still  obscure,  the  views  of  Burmeister  and  Newport  being 
in  some  points  erroneous.  Towards  the  tip  of  the  proboscis 
there  are  some  minute  hut  complex  structures  considered  by 
Fritz  Miiller  to  be  sense-  organs,  and  by  Breitenbach  to  be 
mechanical  instruments  for  irritating  or  lacerating  the  delicate 
tissues  of  blossoms.  It  is  probable  that  Muller’s  view  will  prove 
to  be  correct.  Nevertheless  the  proboscis  has  considerable 
power  of  penetration ;  there  being  a  moth,  “  Ophideres  j'ullorbica” 
that  causes  considerable  damage  to  crops  of  oranges  by  inserting 
its  trunk  through  the  peel  so  as  to  suck  the  juices.1  The  canal 
formed  by  each  maxilla  opens  into  a  cavity  inside  the  front  part 
of  the  head.  This  cavity,  according  to  Burgess,2  is  a  sort  of  sac 
connected  with  five  muscles,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  apparatus  the 
act  of  suction  is  performed :  the  diverticulum  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  usually  called  a  sucking-stomach,  not  really  possessing  the 
function  formerly  attributed  to  it. 

The  Prothorax  is  very  small,  being  reduced  to  a  collar,  be¬ 
tween  the  head  and  the  alitrunk,  of  just  sufficient  size  to  bear  the 
front  pair  of  legs.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  pair  of  pro¬ 
cesses,  frequently  existing  on  the  upper  surface,  called  “  patagia.” 
These  in  many  cases  (especially  in  Noctuiclae)  are  lobes  capable 
of  considerable  movement,  being  attached  only  by  a  narrow  base. 
I  n  Eepialus ,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  free,  hut  are  merely 
indicated  by  curved  marks  on  the  dorsum.  The  patagia  are 
styled  by  many  writers  “  tegulae.”  They  are  of  some  interest  in 
connection  with  the  question,  of  wing- like  appendages  on.  the 
prothorax  of  Palaeozoic  insects,  and  they  have  been  considered 
by  some  writers 3  to  be  the  equivalents  of  true  wings.  The 
Mesothorax  is  very  large,  especially  its  upper  face,  the  notum, 
which  is  more  or  less  convex,  and  in  the  higher  forms  attains  a 
great  extension  from  before  backwards.  The  notum  consists  in 
greater  part  of  a  large  anterior  piece,  the  mesa-scutum,  and  a 

1  A’))ur.  Natural .  xiv.  1880,  p.  313. 

-  For  an  account  of  the  structures  at  the  tip  of  the  proboscis  of  this  moth,  and 
of  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  lohes  of  the  maxillae  are  dovetailed  together, 
see  Francis  Darwin,  Quart.  J.  Micr.  BcL .  xv.  1875,  p.  385.  For  details  as  to 
numerous  proboscides,  and  as  to  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  comprehending  the 
exact  mode  of  action  of  the  organ,  refer  to  Breitenbach’s  papers,  especially  / ma. 
ZcMsekr.  Natural  xv.  1882,  p.  151. 

3  See  Cholodkovsky,  Zool.  A%z.  ix.  p.  615  ;  Haase,  t.c.  p.  711 ;  also  Riley, 
V.  cut.  Boc.  Waskinyton,  ii.  1892,  p.  310. 
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smaller  part,  the  meso-scutellum  behind.  In  front  of  the  scutum 
there  is  a  piece  termed  prae-scutum  by  Burgess.  It  is  usually 
small  and  concealed  by  the  front  part  of  the  scutum;  but 
in  Jlc.pialvs  it  is  large  and  horizontal  in  position.  It  is  of 
importance  as  being  the  chief  point  of  articulation  with  the  pro¬ 
thorax.  Jhe  scutellum  is  more  or  less  irregularly  rhomboidal  in 
form ;  its  hinder  margin  usually  looks  as  if  it  were  a  lobe  or  fold 
placed  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  abdomen  or  metathorax,  accord¬ 
ing  to  whether  the  latter  is  concealed  or  visible.  In  some  of  the 
higher  forms  this  meso-scutellar  lobe  is  prominent,  and  there 
may  be  seen  under  its  projection  a  piece  that  has  been  called 
the  post-scutellum,  and  is  really  the  base  of  the  great  meso- 
phragma,  a  cliitinous  piece  that  descends  far  down  into  the 
interior  of  the  body.  In  addition  to  the  front  pair  of  wings  the 
mesothorax  bears  on  its  upper  surface  another  pair  of  appendages, 
the  tegulae :  in  the  higher  forms  they  are  of  large  size ;  they  are 
fastened  on  the  front  of  the  mesothorax,  and  extend  backwards 
over  the  joint  of  the  wing  with  the  body,  being  densely  covered 
with  scales  so  that  they  are  but  little  conspicuous.  These 
appendages  are  frequently  erroneously  called  patagia,  but  have 
also  been  called  scapulae,  pterygodes,  paraptera,  and  shoulder- 
tufts,  or  shoulder-lappets.  The  lower  surface  of  the  mesothorax 
is  much  concealed  by  the  large  and  prominent  coxae,  but  the 
sternum  and  the  two  pleural  pieces  on  each  side,  episternum  and 
epimeron,  are  easily  detected.  The  area  for  attachment  of  the 
anterior  wing  on  each  side  is  considerable,  and  appears  to  be  of 
rather  complex  structure ;  its  anatomy  has  been,  however,  but 
little  studied. 

The  Metathorax  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  preceding 
segment,  to  which  it  is  intimately  co-adapted,  though  the  two 
are  really  connected  only  by  delicate  membrane,  and  can  conse¬ 
quently  be  separated  with  ease  by  dissection.  The  metanotum 
consists  of  (1)  the  scutum,  which  usually  appears  externally  as 
an  anterior  piece  on  each  side ;  (2)  the  scutellum,  forming  a 
median  piece  placed  behind  the  scutum,  which  it  tends  to 
separate  into  two  parts  by  its  own  extension  forwards.  In  order 
to  understand  the  structure  of  the  metathorax  it  is  desirable  to 
dissect  it  off  from  the  larger  anterior  segment,  and  it  will  then 
be  found  that  its  appearance  when  undissected  is  deceptive, 
owing  to  its  being  greatly  arched,  or  folded  in  the  antero- 
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posterior  direction.  A  broad,  but  short  pliragiua  descends  from 
the  hind  margin  of  tlie  metasiuitellum  into  the  interior  of  the 
body.  It  should  lie  noted  that  though  the  nietaiiotum  is  forced, 
us  it  were,  backwards  by  the  great  extension  of  the  mesonotum  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  body,  yet  at  the  sides  the  metanotum  creeps 
forward  so  as  to  keep  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  hind  wings 
near  to  those  of  the  front  wings.  In  many  forms  of  Hesperiidae, 
Spiling! dae,  Noctuidae,  etc.  the  true  structure  of  the  metanotum 
is  further  concealed  by  the  back  of  the  mesoscutelliun  reposing 
on,  and  covering  it. 

Difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  thoracic  Spiracles  ;  there 
is  one  conspicuous  enough  in  the  mend  mane  behind  the  pronotum, 
and  it  is  thought  by  some  writers  that  no  other  exists.  West- 
wood  and  Seudder,  however,  speak  of  a  mesothoracie  spiracle,  and 
J)r.  Chapman  considers  that  one  exists.  Minot  describes1  a 
structure  behind  the  anterior  wing,  and  thinks  it  may  be  an 
imperfect  spiracle,  and  we  have  found  a  similar  stigma  in 
tfatwnvia  pavnniff.  At  the  hack  of  the  thorax  there  is  on  each 
side  in  some  Lepidoptera  (Noctuidae,  ArcMa,  etc.),  a  curious  large 
cavity  formed  by  a  projection  backwards  from  the  sides  of  the 
metasternum,  and  a.  corresponding  development  of  the  pleura  of 
the  first  abdominal  segment.  Minot  and  others  have  suggested 
that  this  may  he  an  organ  of  hearing. 

The  Abdomen1  differs  according  to  the  sex.  In  the  female 
seven  segments  axe  conspicuous  dorsally,  lu.it  only  six  ventrally, 
because  the  first  segment  is  entirely  membranous  beneath,  and 
is  (',on dialed  between  the  second  abdominal  ventral  plate  and 
the  posterior  coxae.  Besides  these  segments  there  are  at  the 
hind  end  two  others  smaller,  more  or  less  completely  with¬ 
drawn  into  the  body,  and  in  certain  cases  forming  an  ovipositor. 
These  nine  segments  are  usually  considered  to  constitute  the 
abdomen;  hut  ax ‘.cording  to  Peytoureau,2  a  tenth  dorsal  plate  is 
represented  on  either  side  of  the  anal  orifice,  though  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  corresponding  ventral  plate.  In  the  male  the  segments, 
externally  conspicuous,  are  one  more  than  in  the  female.  According 
to  tine  authority  quoted,3  this  sex  has  also  truly  ten  abdominal 
segments,  the  ninth  segment  being  withdrawn  to  a  greater  or 

1  Fourth  Rep.  TT.t S'.  EnUmt.  Co'mmssicm,  1885,  p.  49. 

2  (J.Jl.  Ac.  Ad.  Paris,  oxviii.  1894,  p.  800  ;  and  his  Thesis,  Bordeaux,  1895. 

(J.li.  Ac.  Ad.  Paris,  cxviii.  1894,  p.  542. 
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less  extent  to  the  inside  of  the  body,  and  modified  to  form  part  of 
a  copulatory  apparatus ;  its  dorsal  portion  bears  a  process  called  the 
“  uncus  ”  ;  the  anal  orifice  opens  on  the  inner  face  of  this  process, 
and  below  it  there  is  another  process — developed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent — called  the  “  scaphium.”  The  ventral  portion  of  the 
ninth  segment  bears  a  lobe,  the  “  saccus  ”  (Peytoureau,  l.c.).  On 
each  side  of  the  ninth  abdominal  segment  there  is  a  process  called 
the  “  valve,”  the  internal  wall  of  which  bears  some  liook-like  or 
other  processes  called  “  liarpes  ” ;  it  is  continued  as  a  membrane 
surrounding  the  “  oedeagus,”  or  penis,  and — bearing  more  or 
less  distinct  prominences — connects  with  the  scaphium.  In  many 
forms  the  parts  alluded  to,  other  than  the  valves,  are  concealed 

by  the  latter,  which 
come  together  when 
closed,  and  may  be 
covered  externally  with 
scales  like  the  rest  of 
the  abdomen.  Peytou¬ 
reau  considers  that  the 
uncus  is  really  the  dorsal 
plate  of  a  tenth  segment, 
and  that  the  scaphium 


Fig.  160. — AcMrontia  atropos.  The  termination  of  $  ^0  tenth  ventral 

body,  one  side  removed.  IX,  Ninth,  dorsal  plate  ; 

IX’,  ninth  ventral  ;  s,  lobe,  saccus,  of  ninth  plate.  IhlXS,  according 
ventral  plate  ;  X,  tenth  dorsal  plate,  or  uncus;  £0  this  view,  the  ninth 
sc,  scaplnum,  or  tenth  ventral  plate  ;  a,  position  of 

anus  ;  b,  chitinised  band  of  scaphium  ;  V,  valve  or  Segment  is  extensive  and 
clasper  ;  c,  hooks,  or  harpes,  of  clasper  ;  p,  penis  00mT)Ux  h^irur  Vf»rv 
(or  oedeagus).  (After  Peytoureau.)  complex,  oeing  \  61} 

highly  modified  in  all 
its  parts :  while  the  tenth  segment  is  greatly  reduced.  The 
structure  of  the  male  organs  is  simpler  in  Lepidoptera,  and  less 
varied  than  it  is  in  the  other  great  Orders  of  Insects.  There 


are  seven  pairs  of  abdominal  spiracles  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
membranous  pleurae. 


Legs. — The  legs  are  long,  slender,  covered  with  scales,  and 
chiefly  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  tibiae  sometimes  bear 


articulated  spurs  on  their  middle  as  well  as  at  the  tip.  The 
front  tibia  usually  possesses  on  its  inner  aspect  a  peculiar 
mobile  pad ;  this  seems  to  be  in  some  cases  a  combing  organ ; 
it  also  often  acts  as  a  cover  to  peculiar  scales.  The  tarsi 
are  five-jointed,  with  two  small  claws  and  a  small  apparatus, 
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the  functional  importance  of  which  is  unknown,  between  tin1, 
claws. 

Wings. — The  wings  are  the  most  remarkahle  feature  of  this 
Order ;  it  is  to  them  that  butterflies  owe  their  beauty,  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  wings  being  frequently  adorned  with  colours  and 
patterns  of  the  most  charming  and  effective  nature.  These 
effects  are  due  to  minute  scales  that  a, re  implanted  in  the  wing- 
membrane  in  an  overlapping  manner,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
arrangement  of  slates  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  scales  a, re  very 
readily  displaced,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a,  silky  dust.  We 
shall  describe  their  structure  and  allude  to  their  development 
subsequently.  The  wings  are  usually  of  large  size  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Insect's  body :  in  the  genus  Morpho,  the 
most  gorgeous  of  the  butterflies,  they  are  enormous,  though  the 
body  is  small ;  so  that  when  deprived  of  these  floats  the  Insect  is 
insignificant.  The  great  expanse  of  wing  is  not  correlative  with 
great  powers  of  flight,  though  it  is  perhaps  indicative  of  flying  with 
little  exertion ;  for  the  small-winged  Lepidoptera,  Sphingidae, 
etc.,  have  much  greater  powers  of  aerial  evolution  than  the  large- 
winged  forms.  The  area  of  the  wing  is  increased  somewhat  by 
the  fact  that  the  scales  on  the  outer  margin,  and  on  a  part  or  on 
the  whole  of  the  inner  margin,  project  beyond  the  edges  of  the 
membrane  that  hears  them:  these  projecting  marginal  scales  are 
called  fringes.  In  many  of  the  very  small  moths  the  actual  size 
of  the  wing-membranes  is  much  reduced,  but  in  such  cases  the 
fringes  may  he  very  long,  so  as  to  form  the  larger  part  of  the 
surface,  especially  of  that  of  the  hind  wings.  .Frequently  the 
hind  wings  are  of  remarkable  shape,  being  prolonged  into  pro¬ 
cesses  or  tails,  some  of  which  are  almost  as  remarkable  as  those 
of  Nemoptera  in  the  Order  Neuroptera. 

The  wings  are  very  rarely  absent  in  Lepidoptera ;  this  occtirs 
only  in  the  female  sex,  no  male  Lepidopterous  imago  destitute  of 
wings  having  been  discovered.  Although  but  little  is  known  of 
the  physiology  of  flight  of  Lepidoptera,  yet  it  is  clearly  important 
that  the  two  wings  of  the  same  side  should  be  perfectly  coadapted 
or  correlated.  This  is  effected  largely  by  the  front  wing  over¬ 
lapping  the  hind  one  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  by  the  two 
contiguous  surfaces  being  pressed,  as  it  were,  together.  This  is 
the  system  found  in  butterflies  and  in  some  of  the  large  moths, 
such  as  Lasiocampidae  and  Saturniidae ;  in  these  cases  the  hind 
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wing  always  has  a  large  shoulder,  or  area,  anterior  to  its  point 
of  insertion.  In  most  moths  this  shoulder  is  absent,  but  in  its 
place  there  are  one  or  more  stiff  bristles  projecting  forwards  and 
outwards,  and  passing  under  a  little  mend  mu  ions  Hup,  or  a  tuit 
of  thick  scales  on  the  under  face  of  the  front  wing;  the  bristle,  is 
called  the  “  frenulum;’  the  structure  that  retains  it  a  “  retinaculum.” 
In  Cast  nice  (Fig.  162)  and  in  some  Sphingidae  there  is  the  un¬ 
usual  condition  of  a  highly-developed  shoulder  (s)  coexisting  with 
a  perfect  frenulum  (/)  and  retinaculum  (r).  The  frenulum  and 
retinaculum  usually  differ  in  structure,  and  the  retinaculum  in 
position,  in  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  moth;  the  male,  which 
in  moths  has  superior  powers  of  flight,  having  the'better  retaining 
organs.  Hampson  says  “  the  form  of  the  frenulum  is  of  great 
use  in  determining  sex,  as  in  the  males  of  all  the  forms  that 
possess  it,  it  consists  of  hairs  firmly  soldered  together  so  as  to 
form  a  single  bristle,  whilst  in  nearly  all  females  it  consists  of 
three  or  more  bristles  which  are  shorter  than  that  of  the  male ; 
in  one  female  Cossicl  I  have  found  as  many  as  nine.  -Also  in  the 
large  majority  of  moths  the  retinaculum  descends  from  the  costal 
nervure  in  the  male,  while  in  the  female  it  ascends  from  the 
median  nervure.”1  This  sexual  difference  i.11  a,  structure  for  the 
discharge  of  a  function  common  to  the  two  sexes  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  fact.  There  are  a  few— very  few — moths  in  which  the 
bases  of  the. hind  wings  are  not  well  coadapted  with  the  front 
wings,  and  do  not  possess  a  frenulum,  and  these  species  possess 
a  small  more  or  less  free  lobe  at  the  base  of  the  front  wing  that 
droops  towards  the  hind  wing,  and  may  thus  help  to  keep  up  an 
imperfect  connexion  between  the  pair ;  this  lobe  has  been  named 
a  jugum  by  Professor  Comstock.  Occasionally  there  is  a  jugum 
on  the  hind  as  well  as  on  the  front  wing.  There  is  ’  usually  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  front  and  the  hind  wings ;  for 
whereas  in  the  front  wing  the  anterior  portion  is  doubtless  of 
great  importance  in  the  act  of  flight  and  is  provided  with 
numerous  veins,  in  the  hind  wing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  part  has  not  a  similar  function,  being  covered  by  the 
front  wing ;  hence  the  hind  wing  is  provided  with  fewer  nervures 
in  the  anterior  region,  the  divisions  of  the  subcostal  being  less 
numerous  than  they  are  in  the  front  wing.  In  the  moths 
possessing  a  jugum  the  two  wings  differ  but  little  from  one 
1  Fauna  of  British  India, ,  Moths,  i.  1892,  p.  6. 
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iUioilicr,  and  it,  is  probable  tha,t  they  function  almost,  as  four 
separate  wings  instead  of  as  two  pairs. 

"\\ri N( {-nekv uues. — The  lU'.rvm^s  or  ribs  of  the  wings  are  of 
great  importance  in  Lepidoptera,  as  at  present  they  furnish  the 
cdiief  characters  for  classification  and  for  the  discussions  of 
phylogeny  that  are  so  numerous  in  entomological  literature. 
On  looking  at  wings  that  have  been  deprived  of  their  scales  it 
will  be  noticed  (Fig.  161)  that  the  ribs  are  much  more  numerous 
at  the  outer  margins  than  they  are  near  the  points  of  attachment 
of  the  wings,  and  that  there  is  usually  hut  one  coll  (or  area  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed  by  ribs).  This  Litter  point  is  one  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  Lepidopterous  wing  ;  in  Insect-wings  generally 
the  number  of  cells  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  wings  and  to 
the  number  of  nervures  is  greater  than  it  is  in  Lepidoptera,  for 
in  the  latter  there  are  few  or  no  eross-nervures.  Hence  there  is 
sometimes  no  closed  cell  at  all  on  the  wing  (Fig.  161,  II.  B). 
The  maximum  number  of  closed  cells  is  six;  this  is  found  in 
some  species  of  Mwroylwjfx,  while  in  Ifepialun  there  may  he 
three  or  four ;  hut  the  rule  is  that  there  is  only  one  cell  in  the 
Lepidopterous  wing.  When  the  number  of  cells  is  increased 
this  is  not  necessarily  due  to  an  increase  in  the  cross-ncrvurcs;  and 
in  fact  it  is  generally  due  to  irregular  forking  or  to  the  sinuous 
form  of  the  longitudinal  nervures  themselves  (see  wing  of  Castnia, 
Fig.  102,  A.).  Rome  authorities  consider  that  all  transverse  or 
cross- veins  in  Lepidoptera  are  merely  portions  of  longitudinal 
veins  having  diverted  courses.  When  a  portion  of  a  nervure 
beyond  the  basal  or  primary  portion  serves  as  a  common  piece 
to  two  forked  parts  external  to  it,  it  is  called  a  stalk  (Fig.  162, 
A,  e).  There  are  cases  in  which  the  furcation  takes  place  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  that  a  nervure  is  double  at  the  base  of  the 
wing  (Fig.  161,  I,  A,  \a3  and  B,  l/>).  This  important  condition 
lias  not  yet  been  adequately  discussed. 

Turning  to  the  mode  of  designation  of  the  nervures,1  we  may 

1  It  in  impolitic  for  us  to  treat  of  the  difficulties  that  exist  on  this  point,  and 
we  must  refer  the  student  to  the  pamphlet,  “  The  Venation  of  the  Wings  of 
Insects,”  by  Prof.  Comstock,  Ithaca,  1895,  being  a  reprint,  with  an  important 
prefatory  note,  from  the  Elements  of  Insect  Anatomy,  by  S.  H.  Comstock  and  V.  L. 
Kellogg,  also  to  Packard’s  discussion  of  the  subject  in  Man.  Ac,  Sci.  Washington , 
vii.  1895,  pp.  84-85.  Tin*-  method  of  Spuler,  alluded  to  in  these  two  memoirs,  is 
based  on  development,  and,  when  extended,  will  doubtless  have  very  valuable 
results.  See  Spuler,  Zeltschr.  wiss.  Zool.  liii.  1892,  p.  597. 
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commence  by  remarking  that  no  system  satisfactory  from  a 
practical  as  well  as  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view  has  yet  been 
devised.  The  diagrams  given  in  figure  161  will  enable  us  to 
explain  the  methods  actually  in  vogue  ;  I.  representing  the  system, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Herrich  -  Schaeffer,  chiefly  used  by 
British  naturalists,  and  II.  that  adopted  by  Staudinger  and 
Schatz  in  their  recent  great  work  on  the  Butterflies  of  the  world. 
The  three  anterior  nervures  in  both  front  and  hind  wings 
correspond  fairly  well,  and  are  called,  looking  at  them  where 
they  commence  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  “  costal,1 ”  “  subcostal,”  and 


Fig.  161. — Wing-nervuration  of  Lepidoptera.  I,  Diagram  of  moths’  wings  (after  Hamp- 
son) ;  II,  of  a  butterfly’s  wings  [Murpho  menelaus  <$,  after  Staudinger  and  Schatz). 
A,  front,  B,  bind  wing.  I. — c,  costal ;  sc,  subcostal ;  mt  median  ;  la,  lb,  1  c,  in¬ 
ternal  nervures ;  f,  frenulum  ;  2,  3,  4,  branches  of  median  nervure  ;  5,  lower- 
radial ;  6,  upper  radial;  7-11,  divisions  of  the  subcostal ;  12,  termination  of 
costal ;  c,  cell ;  d,  discocellular  nervure.  II. — C,  costal  ;  SC,  subcostal ;  M,  median  ; 
SM  and  SNT,  submedian  nervures  ;  1A,  inner-margin  nervure  ;  UR,  lower  radial ; 
OR,  upper  radial ;  SC1  to  SC5,  divisions  of  subcostal  ;  M1  to  M3,  divisions  of  median 
nervure  ;  C,  cell ;  DC,  discocellulars. 

“  median  ”  nervures.  The  nervures  near  the  inner  margin  of  the 
wing  (that  is  the  lower  part  in  our  figures)  differ  much  in  the  front 
and  hind  wings,  consisting  either  of  two  or  of  three  separate 
portions  not  joined  even  at  the  base.  British  entomologists  call 
these  “  branches  or  divisions  of  the  internal  nervure  ” :  the 
Germans  call  the  more  anterior  of  them  the  “  submedian,”  and  the 
more  internal  the  “ inner-margin  nervure  ” ;  they  are  also  frequently 
called  anal  nervures.  The  cross-nervure  that  closes  the  cell  is 
called  discocellular ;  when  apparently  composed  of  two  or  three 
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parts  joined  so  as  to  form  angles,  the  parts  are  < ‘.ailed,  according 
to  position,  upper,  lower,  and  middle  discocell  uhirs.  One  or  more 
short  spurs  may  exist  on  the  front  part  of  the  basal  portion  of 
the  hind  wing ;  these  are  called  praeeostal.  The  branches  or 
terminal  divisions  of  the  nervures  should  be  called  ner vales  ;  they 
are  usually  mentioned  by  the  numbers  shewn  in  the  diagram 
(Fig.  161,  I.).  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re¬ 
member  that  number  2  is  always  assigned  to  the  posterior  division 
of  the  median  nervure,  the  nervules  below  this  being  all  called  1 , 
and  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
a,  b,  c  when  requisite.  This  course 
is  necessary,  because  if  it  were  not 
adopted  the  corresponding  nervules 
on  the  front  and  hind  wings  would 
bear  different  numbers. 

The  use  of  this  system  of  num¬ 
bers  for  the  nervules  is  becoming 
general,  and  it  answers  fairly  well 
for  practical  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand,  extreme  discrepancy  exists  as 
to  the  nomenclature  of  the  nervures 
and  nervules,  and  there  are  almost  as 
many  systems  as  there  are  authorities. 

The  normal  number  of  nervules 
is,  on  the  front  wing,  11  +  1  or  2 
inner  marginal,  and  on  the  hind 
wing  7+2  or  3  inner  marginal.  In 
the  aberrant  moths  of  the  genus 
( kistnia  the  nervuration  is  unusually 
complex  and  irregular  (Fig.  162),  and  an  analogous  condition 
occurs  in  our  common  Goat  -  moth  (Co sms  iigwiperda).  In 
Ifepudus  and  Micr apteryx  (the  jugate  moths  of*  Comstock)  the 
hind  wings  are  less  dissimilar  in  nervuration  from  the  front 
wings  than  they  are  in  other  Lepidoptera.1 

Internal  Anatomy. 2 — T he  alimentary  canal  extends  as  a  long, 

1  The  structure  and  development  of  scales  and  nervures  is  dealt  with  as  part  of 
the  brief  study  of  the  development  of  the  wing,  on  p.  829,  etc. 

2  The  internal  anatomy  of  Lepidoptera  has  not  been  extensively  studied.  For 
information  refer  to  Du  four,  G.Jl.  Ac.  Paris,  xxxiv.  1852,  p.  748  ;  Sc  udder,  Putt. 
New  England,  i.  1889,  p.  47  ;  Minot  and  Burgess,  Fourth  Rep.  U.  E.  Eniom.  Comm. 
1885,  p.  5a. 


Fio.  162. — Wing  -  nervuration  of 
(Jastnia.  Undersides  of,  A,  front, 
B,  hind  wings,  la,  lb,  lr,  Id, 
Inner  marginal  nervures;  2,  lower 
branch  of  median  ;  8,  subcostal 
of  hind  wing;  12,  subcostal  of 
front  wing;  e,  “stalk  ”  of  8  and 
9  ;  f,  frenulum  ;  r,  retinaculum  ; 
x,  shoulder ;  <j,  articulation  of 
wing. 
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slender  oesophagus  through  the  length  of  the  thorax,  dilating  when 
it  reaches  the  abdomen  to  form  a  tubular  stomach ;  before  this 
it  is  somewhat  enlarged  to  form  an  indistinct  crop,  and  gives  off 
a  large  diverticulum  usually  called  a  sucking  stomach.  According 
to  Burgess,  this  structure  does  not  possess  the  function  ascribed 
to  it  by  this  name,  and  he  terms  it  a  food-reservoir.  The  Mal¬ 
pighian  tubes  are  six  in  number,  three  on  each  side,  and  each  set 
of  three  unite  to  form  a  common  tube  opening  into  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  stomach  ;  behind  them  the  alimentary  canal 
continues  in  the  form  of  a  slender,  tortuous  intestine,  expanding 


Fig.  163. — Internal  anatomy  of  Lepidoptera.  Section  o£  the  "body  of  a  female  butterfly, 
Anosia  2)lexippus.  (After  Scudder. )  The  portion  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  line 
more  magnified.  I.  XL  III.  thoracic  segments  ;  1-9,  abdominal  segments ;  a , 
antenna ;  a,  anus  ;  etc,  aortal  chamber ;  ay1 ,  etc.,  abdominal  ganglia  ;  uyl1,  agP, 
accessory  glands  ;  ao,  aorta ;  hr,  brain  ;  e,  colon  ;  cp,  copulatory  pouch  ;  ex1,  ex2, 
crj?,  coxae ;  fr,  food-reservoir  ;  tjl,  suboesoplmgeal  ganglion  ;  Ji,  dorsal  vessel  ;  i, 
intestine  ;  Im,  area  filled  by  wing  muscles  ;  hoc,  ovary,  or  egg- tubes  of  left  side  ; 
mv,  Malpighian,  tube  (the  two  others  of  the  right  side  cut  away,  except  small  por¬ 
tions)  ;  mx,  maxilla  ;  a,  oviduct  ;  oo,  its  orifice  ;  oe,  oesophagus  ;  ov.c,  end  of  left 
ovary ;  p,  labial  palp  ;  ph,  pharynx  ;  r.ov,  terminal  parts  of  right  ovarian  tubes, 
turned  to  one  side,  after  the  tubes  have  been  cut  away  ;  sd,  salivary  duct. ;  syl, 
salivary  gland ;  sp,  spermatheca  ;  at,  stomach  ;  ty,  thoracic  ganglia  ;  v,  copulatory 
orifice. 

at  the  extremity  of  the  body  to  form  a  rectum.  The  dorsal  or 
circulatory  vessel  commences  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body,  but  in  the  front  part  of  the  abdomen  is  deflexed  to  pass 
under  the  great  phragma  into  the  thorax,  where  it  rises  abruptly 
to  the  dorsal  wall,  but  is  again  abruptly  deflexed,  forming  a  loop, 
and  is  then  prolonged  above  the  oesophagus  into  the  .head :  at 
the  summit  of  the  thoracic  loop  there  may  be  a  dilatation  called 
the  aortal  chamber.  The  supra-  and  infra-oesophageal  ganglia 
are  consolidated  into  a  mass  pierced  by  the  oesophagus :  there  is 
a  minute  frontal  ganglion ;  the  ventral  chain  consists  of  three 
much  approximated  thoracic  ganglia  and  four  abdominal  ganglia 
separated  from  the  thoracic  by  a  long  interval. 
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The  male  sexual  organs  consist  of  the  two  testes  placed  in  a, 
common  capsule,  from  which  proceed  a,  pair  of  contiguous  vasa 
deferent ia  (dilated  soon  after  their  origin  to  form  the  vesieulae 
semi  miles) ;  into  each  vas  there  opens  a  long,  tubular  gland ;  the 
two  vasa  subsequently  unite  to  form  a  long,  coiled,  ejaculatory 
duct.  It  is  in  the  structure  of  the  female  sexual  organs  that  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  Lepidoptera  is 
found,  there  being  two  external  sexual  orifices.  The  imugo  lias, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  four  egg- tubes  in  each  ovary;  the 
pair  of  oviducts  proceeding  from  them  unite  to  form  a  single  un¬ 
paired  (azygos)  oviduct  which  terminates  by  an  orifice  quite  at 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  There  is  a  sac,  the  bursa 
copulatrix  or  copulatory  pouch,  which  is  prolonged  in  a  tubular 
manner,  to  open  externally  on  the  eighth  ventral  plate  :  a  tube, 
the  seminal  duct,  connects  the  hnrsa  with  the  oviduct,  and  on  this 
tube  there  may  he  a  dilatation — the  spermatheca.  besides  these 
structures  two  sets  of  accessory  glauds  open  into  the  oviduct,  an 
unpaired  gland,  and  a  pair  of  glands.  The  development  of  these 
structures  has  been  described  by  Hatchett  Jackson,1  and  exhibits 
some  very  interesting  features.  The  exact  functions  of  the  bursa, 
copulatrix  and  of  the  other  structures  are  by  no  moans  clear. 
According  to  Hi  ley,2  the  spermatheca  in  Promiha  contains  some 
curious  radiate  bodies,  and  Godman  and  Salvin  describe  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  sort  as  existing  in  butterllics.  Several  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  details  of  the  structure  of  these  remarkably  complex 
passages  have  been  described,  and  the  various  ducts  are  some¬ 
times  rendered  more  complex  by  diverticula  attached  to  them. 
Some  noteworthy  diversities  in  the  main  anatomical  features 
exist.  According  to  (Jholodkovsky,  there  is  but  one  sexual 
aperture — the  posterior  one— -in  N'emaf.uw  w elf dlum  ;  while, 
according  to  Brandt,  the  number  of  egg-tubes  in  a  few  cases 
exceeds  the  normal— four — being*  in  He* 'La  HcoiiaefonwlH  fourteen. 
In  A cmatois  melallwus  there  is  individual  variation,  the  number 
of  tubes  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty. 

The  egg  has  been  more  extensively  studied  in  Lepidoptera 
than  in  any  other  Order  of  Insects.  It  displays  great  variety : 
we  meet  with  elongate  forms  ( Fig.  1G4)  and  flat  forms  like 
buttons,  while  in  lAmaeodes  (Fig.  83,  Vol.  V.)  the  egg  is  a 


1  Tr.  Linn.  Hoc.  London  (2),  v.  1890,  p.  143. 
a  V.  cnt.  Hoc.  Washimjlon ,  ii.  1892,  p.  305. 
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transparent  scale  of  somewhat  inconstant  outline.^  ^ollH  <m 
coloured  and  mottled  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  birds’-eggs ; 
this  is  the  case  with  some  eggs  of  Lasiocampidae  and  JLipandac  ;  m 
some  the  sculpture  of  the  egg-shell  is  of  the  most  elaborate  rhai- 
acter  (Figs.  11,  IS,  Yol.  V.).  The  egg-shell  or  chorion  is,  wrord- 
ing  to  Korschelt 1  and  others,  a  cuticular  product  of  the  epithelium 
of  the  egg-chambers  of  the  ovaries.  The  number  of  eggs  deposited 
by  an  individual  differs  greatly  in  different  species,  and  lias  been 
ascertained  to  be  variable  within  certain  limits  in  the  same 
species.  Speyer  thought  about  250  to  he  the  avoiage  muni  mm 
of  eggs  deposited  by  an  individual.  The  number  in  the  ease  of 
Aporia  crataegi  is  believed  to  be  from  60  to  100,  and  in  some, 
Hepicdus  to  be  several  thousands.  The  mode  of  deposition  also 
differs  greatly ;  where  the  eggs  a, re  very 
numerous  they  seem  to  be  discharged  almost 

tat  random  in  suitable  spots;  but  moths  sueh 

as  Glisiocampa  neustvia  fasten  their  eggs 

round  the  stems  of  the  food-plant  in  a,  very 

perfect  and  artistic  manner.  butterflies 

seem  as  a  rule  to  prefer  to  oviposit  by  plaeing 

an  egg  here  and  there  rather  than  risk  many 

in  one  situation;  but  to  this  there  are  many 

conspicuous  exceptions  especially  in  the  eases 

where  the  larvae  live  gregariously,  as  in  tin*. 

Yanessae.  Some  moths  cover  tin*,  eggs  with 

.  •  - . •  ,  fur  from  their  own  body,  which,  in  the  case 

of  certain  of  the  Eggers  (Lasioeiimpidau), 

Fig.  164.— Egg  of  Orange-  seems  to  have  a  special  supply  for  the  pur- 
tip  butterfly,  Euchloe  .  /  .  11  J 

cardammes ,  magni-  pose,  lhe  period  that  intervenes  between 
tied,  a,  The  egg  of  deposition  and  hatching  of  the  eggs  varies 
from  a  few  days  to  many  months.  There 
seems  to  be,  as  a  rule,  comparatively  little  power  of  extending  the 
period  of  latency  beyond  a  single  season ;  though  certain  facts 
have  been  recorded  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  in 
Australia  eggs  may  last  over  the  proper  time  during  a  drought, 
and  he  hatched  as  soon  as  rain  falls. 

Larva. — The  young  condition  or  larva  of  the  Lepidopterous 
Insect  is  commonly  called  a  caterpillar.  It  is  a  somewhat 
worm-like  creature — in  old  English  it  was  sometimes  called 
1  Ada  Ac.  German,  li.  1887,  p.  238. 
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palmer-worm — and  is  composed  of  a  head  and  thirteen  divisions 
or  segments  of  the  body ;  the  first  three  of  the  1  at  ten*  are  called 
thoracic,  the  other  ten,  abdominal  segments ;  in  most  caterpillars 
the  terminal  two  or  three  abdominal  segments  are  more  or  less 
run  together,  and  the  ninth  may  be  very  small,  so  that  the  true 
number  is  indistinct.  The  first  three  segments  hear  each,  on 
either  side,  a  short  limb,  ending  in  a  curved  spine ;  the  next 
two  (or  three  or  more)  segments  are  destitute  of  legs,  but  on 
some  of  the  following  divisions  another  kind  of  leg  of  a  more 
fleshy  character  appears,  while  the  body  is  terminated  by  a  pair 
of  these  thick  legs  of  somewhat  different  form.  The  front  legs 
are  usually  called  the  true  legs,  the  others  prolegs,  but  this  latter 
designation  is  a  most  unfortunate  one,  the  term  “pro”  being  in 
entomology  used  to  signify  anterior ;  it  is  therefore  better  to 
call  the  three  anterior  pairs  thoracic  legs,  and  the  others  abdominal 
feet,  distinguishing  the  hind  pair  of  these  hitter  as  claspers. 
There  is,  too,  an  unfortunate  discrepancy  amongst  entomologists  in 
their  maimer  of  counting  the  body-segments,  some  count  the  head 
as  the  first  segment,  while  others  apply  this  term  to  the  first 
thoracic  segment.  The  hitter  is  the  more  correct  course,  for,  as 
the  head  is  not  a  single  segment  it  should  not  be  called  such  in 
a  terminology  that  affects  to  he  morphologically  exact,  not  simply 
descriptive.  The  thoracic  legs  are  transversely  jointed  (Fig.  1C 5, 
B),  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  abdominal  feet,  which  are 
usually  armed  beneath  with  a  circle,  or  with  rows,  of  little  hooks. 
The  thoracic  legs  are,  independent  of  their  form,  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  abdominal,  for  these  latter  disappear  subsequently, 
while  the  former  give  rise  to  the  legs  of  the  imago.  The  number 
of  thoracic  legs  is  always  six,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  there 
are  none  at  all ;  the  abdominal  feet  are  much  more  variable,  and 
exhibit  so  many  distinctions  that  we  cannot  here  attempt  to 
deal  with  them.  M.  Goossens  lias  given  a  concise  and  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  this  subject,1  and  Speyer 2  a  summary  of  the  variety 
in  number  and  position. 

The  anatomy  of  the  larva  is  simple  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  perfect  Insect ;  its  main  features  will  he  appreciated  from 
Fig.  165,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stomach  is 
enormous,  and  the  silk-vessels  are  also  very  extensive.  There 
are  three  sets  of  glands  opening  by  canals  on  the  head,  viz.  the 
1  Ami.  Soc.  cnt.  France,  1887,  pp.  884-404,  PI.  7.  2  Isis,  1845,  p.  835. 
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salivary  glands  proper,  which  open  into  the  cavity  <>j  the  nioutJn 
one  close  to  the  base  of  each  inaudible;  tin*,  silk-ghinds,  which 
terminate  by  a  common  canal,  continued  externally  as  flu*  spin¬ 
neret  ;  and  the  glands  of  Filippi  situate  in  the,  head  itself,  and 
opening  into  the  ducts  of  the  silk-glands,  near  their  uninn 
into  a  common  duct.  It  should  be  reenlleeted  {.hat,  fig.  I  bn 
does  not  indicate  all  the  details  of  the  anatomy:  the  muscular 
system,  for  instance,  being  entirely  omitted,  though  there  are 
an  enormous  number  of  muscles;  these  however  are  not  very 
complex,  they  being  mostly  repetitions  in  the  sueeessive  seg¬ 
ments.1  The  mouth -parts  are  very  different  from  those  of  I  Ik* 


Fig.  165. — A,  Section  of  male  caterpillar  of  Anoxia  plesi/tpitx  muscular  and  trw*hoil 
systems  and  fat-body  not  shown:  I,  pro-,  II,  me.so-,  III,  m«*tn-thonu  ;  MO, 
abdominal  segments  ;  b,  snpra-oesophageal  ganglion;  c,  rectum  :  tht\  dorsal  vessel  ; 
f-g*,  ganglia  of  ventral  chain  ;  k,  head  ;  /,  intest hie, ;  ///.r,  Malpighian  tube  ;  /t.r, 
nerve-cord  of  ventral  chain  ;  m,  oesophagus  ;  ,v,  spinneret ;  h.ujj,  infra- oesophageal 
ganglion  ;  st,  stomach  ;  s.v,  silk-vessel ;  t,  testis.  B,  One  of  tin*  joined  pit>tIninMde 
legs.  C,  An  abdominal  foot  witli  its  hooks.  (After  Scudder  and  BurgenH,  mag¬ 
nification  about  f .) 

perfect  Insect,  inasmuch  as  the  maxillae  and  labial  palpi,  which 
are  the  most  remarkable  structures  of  the  imago,  are  small,  and 
are  differently  constructed  in  the  caterpillar,  while.  Urn  mandibles, 
which  are  the  largest  organs  of  the  caterpillar,  disappear  in  the 
adult.  The  little  organ  hy  which  the  caterpillar  exudes  its  silk 
is  called  a  spinneret;  according  to  Packard  it  is  a  "  Immologue 
of  the  hypopharynx.  It  is  a  more  or  less  prominent  point  on 
the  middle  of  the  labium  (Fig.  1G6,  </)  and  sometimes  forms  a 
conspicuous  spine  projecting  downwards.  The  eyes  are  ex¬ 
tremely  imperfect  organs,  consisting  merely  of  nix,  in  some  cases 

1  anatomy  of  caterpillars  refer  to  Lyonnet’s  famous  work,  TraiU  anatomiauc 
ae  la  chenille  qui  ronge  le  hois  de  saulc,  La  Ilaye,  1762. 
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fewer,  transparent,  somewhat  prominent,  little  spaces  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  head;  they  are  ('ailed  “  ocelli,” 
hy  Landois  “  ocelli  composite”  Under  each  of  these  external 
facets  there  are  placed  percipient  a 

structures,  apparently  very  imperfect  ^ 

functionally,  the  caterpillars  sight  /f  N. 

being  of  the  poorest  character!  The 
spiracles  of  the  caterpillar  are  nine  f  ° Q  ° 

on  each  side,  placed  one  on  the  first 
thoracic  segment  and  one  on  ea,ch  of  ^  f  S*  ''y 
the  first  eight  abdominal  segments;  _  ‘  .  ..  .  .  „ 

there  are  no  true  stigmata  on  the  a  caterpillar,  with  the  jaws 
«***  UiM 

though  traces  of  their  rudiments  or  ocelli  ;  e,  maxilla  ;  /,  lingua  ;  g, 

spinneret;  //,  labial  palp. 


vestiges  are  sometimes  visible. 


In  the  caterpillar  there  are  no  traces  of  the  external  sexual 
organs,  so  that  the  two  sexes  cannot  he  distinguished  on  super¬ 
ficial  inspection ;  it  was  however  long  ago  demonstrated  hy 
HerokU  that  the  ovaries  and  testes  exist  in  the  youngest  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  growth  and  development 
in  the  larval  instars  ;  the  most  important  feature  of  which  is 
that  the  testes  are  originally  separate  hut  subsequently  coalesce 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  and  become  enclosed  in  a  common 
capsule.  In  a  few  forms — especially  of  Liparidae — (Lymantriidae 
of  modern  authors)- — the  caterpillars  are  said  to  he  of  different 
colours  in  the  two  sexes.  Most  of  what  is  known  on  this  point 
has  been  referred  to  by  Hatchett  Jackson.3 

The  Silk-o  lands  of  Lepidoptera  are  of  great  interest  from  the 
physiological  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  furnished  for  many  ages  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
adornments  made  use  of  by  our  own  species.  The  sericteria,  or 
vessels  that  secrete  silk,  are  of  simple  structure,  and  differ  greatly, 
in  their  size  in  the  various  forms  of  the  Order ;  they  sometimes 
become  of  great  length ;  in  the  Silk-worm  each  of  the  two 
vessels  is  nearly  five  times  as  long  as  the  body,  while  in 
Bomhyx  yamctmai  and  others,  even  this  is  exceeded.  They 


1  See  Plateau,  Bull.  Ac.  Belgique,  xv.  1888,  p.  28  ;  iri  reference  to  structure  of 
ocelli,  Blanc,  Tttc  da  JJomhyx  mori  .  .  .  1891,  pp.  168,  etc.  ;  and  Landois  in 
Zcitschr.  wins.  Zool.  xvi.  1866,  p.  27, 

2  Entwickdu  ngsgeseM  ichte  der  SchmeUerUnge,  Cass  el,  1815. 

3  Tr.  Linn.  tioc.  London,,  Zool.  2nd  Ser.,  v.  1890,  pp.  147,  148. 
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grow  with  remarkable  rapidity,  being  in  tlie  young  silk-worm 
only  3  mm.  long,  in  the  adult  22  mm.  The  .increase  in  weight  is 
still  more  remarkable  ;  when  the  silk-worm  is  thirty-one  days  old, 
the  serieteria  weigh  only  3  mgr.,  but  when  the  age  is  lifty  days 
their  weight  has  increased  to  541  mgr.,  being  then  f}  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body.  In  the  pupa  they  undergo  a  gradual  atrophy, 
and  in  the  moth  they  are,  according  to  Helm,  no  longer  to  he 
found,  though  earlier  authors  were  of  a,  contrary  opinion.1  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Joseph,2  the  silk-vessels  begin  to  develop  a.t  an  (ex¬ 
tremely  early  age  of  the  embryo,  and  are  very  different  in  their 
nature  from  the  salivary  glands,  the  former  being  derivatives  ol 
the  external  integument  (ectoderm),  while  the  salivary  glands 


belong  to  the  alimentary  system.  This  view  is  to  some  extent  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  observations  of  Gilson  as  to  the  different  maimer 
in  which  these  two  sets  of  glands  discharge  their  functions. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  anatomy  of  the  larva  is  the  great 


size  of  the  stomach.  There  is  a  very  short  oesophagus  and  crop  ; 
the  latter  becomes  enlarged,  spreading  out  so  as  to  form  the 
stomach,  a  great  sac  occupying  the  larger  part  of  the  body-cavity 
(Fig.  165).  On  the  hinder  end  of  this  sac  the  Malpighian  tubes 
open ;  they  are  similar  in  their  disposition  to  those  of  the  imago  ; 
behind  the  stomach  the  canal  expands  into  two  successive,  short 
dilatations,  the  first  called  an  intestine,  the  second  a  rectum ; 
they  are  connected  by  very  short  isthmuses.  The  dorsal  vessel 
is  a  simple,  slender  tube,  extending  from  the  eighth  abdominal 
segment  to  the  head.  The  main  nervous  system  consists  of 
supra-  and  infra  -  oesophageal  ganglia,  a  small  frontal  ganglion, 
and  a  ventral  chain  of  eleven  ganglia,  three  thoracic  and  eight 
abdominal,  the  last  of  these  latter  being  double.  Tin*,  sexual 
organs  are  quite  rudimentary,  and  the  passages  connected  with 
them  very  incompletely  developed. 

Pupa. — The  pupa,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  instars  of  an  Insect’s  life,  attains  its  highest  development  in 
Lepidoptera.  The  Lepidopterous  pupa  is  frequently  called  a  “  chry¬ 
salis,”  a  term  originally  applied  to  certain  metallic  butterfly  pupae. 
The  Lepidopterous  pupa  differs  from  that  of  other  Insects  in  the 
fact  that  its  outer  skin  forms  a  hard  shell,  all  the  appendages  of 


1  For  information  as  to  the  structure  and  function  of  the  silk- vessels,  refer  to 
Helm,  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Zool.  xxvi.  1876,  p.  434  ;  and  Gilson,  La  Cellule ,  vi.  1890, 
P-  2  Jahresler.  ticklesisck.  Ges.  lviii.  1881,  p.  116. 
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the  body  being  glued  together  by  an  exudation  so  as  to  form  a 
single  continuous  outer  skin.  This  loriii  of  perfect  pupa  is  called 
“  pupa  obtecta.”  The  obtected  pupa  is  exhibited  in  various  stages 
of  perfection  in  the  Lepidoplera ;  the  maximum  of  perfection  is 
attained  by  the  pupae  of  such  butterflies  as  are  exposed  without 
protection  or  concealment ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  various 
small  moths  conditions  of  the  pupa  that  do  not  differ  in  any 
marked  manner  from  the  pupae  of  Insects  of  other  Orders. 
Moreover,  certain  Goleoptera  and  Diptera  exhibit  obtected  pupae 
of  a  more  or  less  perfect  kind.  Hence  the  pupa  obtecta  is  to  he 
considered  as  a  perfected  condition  that  exists  more  frequently 
in  the  Lepidoptera  than  in  other  Orders. 

The  pupa  has  no  orifices  to  the  alimentary  canal  or  sexual 


Fig.  1 67. — Section  of 
female  pupa  of 
A  nosia  plexipjms, 
3-4  days  old.  I, 
pro-,  II,  incso-,  Iff, 
meta-thorax  ;  1-9, 

abdominal  seg¬ 
ments  ;  a,  an  ten - 
na(?);  ac,  aortal 
chamber;  (tgl -((.</*, 
abdominal  ganglia  ; 
a  <j  access  0  r  y 
glands  ;  ao ,  aorta  ; 
hr,  brain  ;  c,  colon  ; 

epy  bursa  copul atrix  ;  c/r,  cremaster  ;  fl,  first  femur  ;  t/r,  food-reservoir  ;  A,  dorsal  vessel  ; 
x,  part  of  intestine ;  mt\  Malpighian  tube  ;  nix,  base  of  maxilla ;  o(%  oesophagus ;  ov,  ovary  ; 
j>h,  pharynx;  ad,  salivary  duct;  .<?///,  salivary  gland  ;  ,<  stomach;  f,\  first  tarsus;  /y, 
compound  thoracic  ganglion  ;  Ar,  £va,  second  and  third  tarsus.  (After  Scudder. ) 


organs,  but  »the  respiratory  opemings  are  pervious.  It  lias  no 
means  of  locomotion,  but  it  can  move  a  certain  manlier  of  the 
posterior  segments  (the  number  variable  according  to  kind).  In 
some  cases  it  is  provided  with  spines,  “  adminieula,”  by  means  of 
which,  aided  by  the  wriggling  movements  of  the  abdominal  seg¬ 
ments,  considerable  changes  of  position  can  he  effected.  The 
pupae  of  the  genus  Microptc/ryx  apparently  use  the  legs  for 
locomotion,  as  do  the  pupae  of  Trichoptera. 

The  study  of  the  pupa  of  Lepidoptera  is  less  advanced  than 
that  of  the  imago  and  larva,  between  which  it  is,  in  many  points 
of  structure,  intermediate.1  The  interior  of  the  pupa  contains  a 

1  The  student  will  find  important  information  as  to  the  varieties  of  external 
form  of  pupae  iri  Dr.  T.  A .  Chapman's  writings  ;  see  especially  Tr.  ent.  Hoc.  London  y 
1893,  1894,  and  1896. 
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quantity  of  cream-like  matter,  including  the  results  oi  histolysis 
— hut  this,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  internal  organs,  differs 
much  according  to  whether  the  change  from  the  caterpillar  to 
the  moth  is  much  or  little  advanced. 

Many  pupae  are  protected  by  cocoons.  These  are  masses  of  silk 
— very  various  in  form — disposed  by  the  caterpillar  around  itself 
during  the  last  stage  of  its  existence.  Some  of  these  cocoons  are 
so  perfect  that  the  moth  has  considerable  difficulty  in  escaping 
when  the  metamorphosis  is  complete.  Various  devices  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  emergence;  the  Puss-moth  excretes  a  corrosive 
fluid,  containing  potassium  hydroxide,  and  then  protects  itself 
from  this  by  retaining  on  the  head  while  passing  through  it  a 
shield  formed  of  a  portion  of  the  pupa-skin.1  Lepidopterous  pupae 
usually  have  the  body  terminated  by  a  projection  of  very  various 
and  peculiar  form  called  “  cremaster.”  In  certain  cases  these 
projections  are  used  for  the  suspension  of  tire  pupa,,  and  are  then 
frequently  provided  with  hooks  (Fig.  177,  0,  D).  In  other  cases 
the  cremaster  is  frequently  called  the  anal  armature  (.Fig.  205,  B). 

The  development  of  the,  wings 
of  Lepidoptera  has  recently  been 
much  studied.  It  has  been  known 
since  the  time  of  Lyomiet,  that 
the  rudiments  of  the  wings  exist 
inside  the  body  of  the  caterpillar 
when  it  is  nearly  adult.  Verson 
considers  that  he  has  detected  the 
rudiments  in  the  silk-worm  larva 
even  before  hatching,  and  he 
attributes  their  origin  to  a 
modification  of  form  of  those 
hypodermal  cells  that  occupy 
the  spots  where  the  spiracles 
of  the  second  and  third  thor¬ 
acic  segments  might  be  looked 
for.  (It  will  be  recollected  that 
there  are  no  spiracles  on  these 
two  thoracic  segments  in  Lepi¬ 
dopterous  larvae).  Gonin  has 
examined  the  wing-rudiments  in  the  caterpillar,  a  few  days  old,  of 
1  Latter,  Tr .  cnt.  Sac.  London,  1895,  p.  399. 


Fig.  168. — Wing  -  rudiments  of  Pieris 
brassicae.  A,  Rudiments  of  a  wing 
before  the  first  moult  of  tbe  cater¬ 
pillar  :  ce,  embryonic  cells  ;  ch ,  ex¬ 
ternal  cuticle ;  h,  hypodermis  ;  o, 
opening  of  tbe  invagination  ;  tr, 
trachea.  B,  posterior  wing-rudiment 
of  full-grown  caterpillar;  b ,  semi¬ 
circular  pad  ;  c ,  a  bundle  of  tbe 
rolled  tracheae  ;  e ,  envelope  ;  i,  pedi¬ 
cel  ;  tr,  trachea.  (After  Gonin.) 
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Fieri*  Imfssleae,1  and  finds  that  the  future  wing  is  then  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  thickening  and  bagging  inwards  of'  the  hypodcrmis, 
and  by  some  embryonic  cells  and  a  trachea  in  close  relation  with 
this  mass  (Pig.  1G8,  A).  The  structure  grows  so  as  to  form  a,  sac 
projecting  to  the  interior  of  the  body,  connected  with  the  body- 
wall  by  a  pedicel,  and  penetrated  lay  a  trachea  forming  branches 
consisting  of  rolled  and  contorted  small  tracheae  (Fig.  1  G8,  V>). 
If  tlie  body-wall  be  dissected  off  the  caterpillar  immediately 
before  pupation  the  wings  appear  in 
in  Fig.  1G9.  This  fact  was  known 
to  the  older  entomologists,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  that  the  butterfly 
could  be  detected  in  a  caterpillar  by 
merely  stripping  off  the  integument. 

The  exact  mode  by  which  the 
wings  become  external  at  the  time 
of  appearance  of  the  chrysalis  is  not 
ascertained  ;  but  it  would  appear  from 
Cronin’s  observations  that  it  is  not 
by  a  process  of  evagi nation,  but  by 
destruction  of  the  hypodermis  lying 
outside  the  wing.  However  this  may 
lie,  it  is  well  known  that,  when  the 
caterpillar’s  skin  is  finally  shed  and 
the  chrysalis  appears,  the  wings  are 
and  soon  become  fastened  down  to  the  body  by  an  exudation 
that  hardens  so  as  to  form  the  shell  of  the  chrysalis. 

Scales  and  nervures. — 1  before  tracing  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  it  will  be  well  to  discuss  the  structure  of  the  scales  and 
nervures  that  form  such  important  features  in  the  Lepidopterous 
wing. 

If  a  section  be  made  of  the  perfect  wing  of  a  Lepidopteron, 
it  is  found  that  the  two  layers  or  walls  of  the  wing  are  firmly 
held  together  by  material  irregularly  arranged,  in  a  somewhat 
columnar  manner.  The  thickness  of  the  wing  is  .much  greater 
where  the  section  cuts  through  a  nervure  (Fig.  170,  A).  The 
nervures  apparently  differ  as  to  the  structures  found  in  them. 
Spider  observed  in  a  nervure  of  Trijplutena  pronuba,  a  body  having 
in  section  a  considerable  diameter,  that  he  considered  to  be  a 
1  Bull.  Boc.  Fauduke,  xxx.  1894,  No,  115. 


crumpled  form,  a-s  shown 


cc  a ' 


Fra.  1(59. — Anterior  parts  of  a  cater¬ 
pillar  of  l\  brassicuc,  the  hody- 
wall  having  been  dissected  off, 
immediately  lie  fore*,  pupation. 
a,  (rf ,  Anterior  and  posterior 
wings  ;  st,  /,  first  spiracle  ;  p,  pr, 
second  and  third  legs.  (After 
Gouin.) 

free,  external  appendages, 
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trachea,  and  also  a  “  wing-rib  ”  and  blood-cells.  He  remarks  that 
even  in  nervures,  perfectly  tonne d  as  to  their  chitinous  parts, 
either  wing-rib  or  trachea  or  both  may  be  absent.  S chatter 
was  unable  to  find  any  tracheae  in  the  completed  wings  he 


examined,  and  he  states  that  the 
matrix  of  the  tracheae  and  even 
their  inner  linings  disappear.  The 
wing-ribs  were,  however,  found  by 
him  to  be  present  (Fig.  170,  A 
and  B). 

The  scales  that  form  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  feature  in  Lepidoptera 
exist  in  surprising  profusion,  and 


Fig.  170. — Structure  of  wing  of  imago.  A, 
Transverse  section  of  basal  portion  of  wing 
[of  Vanessa  ?]  containing  a  nervure  ;  c, 
cuticle ;  fr,  wing-rib  ;  g,  wall  of  nervure 
(“Grundmembran”)  ;  h,  hypodermis  ;  p, 
connecting  columns  :  r,  lumen  of  nervure ;  B, 
section  of  a  rib ;  b,  one  of  the  chitinous  pro¬ 
jections  ;  sir,  central  rod.  (After  Schaffer.) 


Fid.  171.-— Scales  of  male  Lepidoptera. 
A,  Scale  from  upper  surface  of 
JUveres  cuuiynMs ;  B,  from  upper 
surface  of  Pi.e.ris  rapae  ;  C,  from 
inner  side  of  fold  of  inner  margin 
of  hind  wing  of  Laertius  phileai or ; 
D,  one  of  the  cover-scales  from  the 
costal  androconium  of  Kudaiwas 
proteus  ;  E,  F,  GK  scales  from  andro¬ 
conium  of  Thort/bes pylades.  (After 
Seudder). 


are  of  the  most  varied  forms.  They  may  be  briefly  described 
as  delicate,  chitinous  hags ;  in  the  completed  state  these  bags 
are  flattened,  so  as  to  bring  the  sides  quite,  or  very  nearly, 
together.  Their  colour  is  due  to  contained  pigments,  or  to  stria- 
tion  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  scale ;  the  latter  condition 
1  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Zool.  liii.  1892,  p.  623.  2  Zool.  Jahrb.  Anat.  iii.  1889,  p.  646. 
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giving  rise  to  metallic  “  interference-colours.”  Tlie  walls  of  tlie 
scales  are  themselves,  in  some  cases,  tinted  with  pigment.  If  is 
said  tliat  some  of  the  scales  contain  air.  and  that  the  u-lisfeniim 
whiteness  of  certain  scales  is  due  to  this.  The  exposed  surface  of 
the  scale  usually  differs  from  the 
surface  tliat  is  pressed  down  on 
the  wing  in  being  delicately  and 
regularly  striated ;  the  colours 
of  the  upper  and  under  surfaces 
of  a  scale  may  also  lie  ‘  quite 
different.  Scales  are  essentially 
of  the  nature  of  hairs,  and  all 

the  transitions  between  hairs  and  Fro.  172.  —  insertion  of  scales.  A, 

true  scales  may  be  found  on  the  idling  the  stalk  in  aaliena 

,,  .  ...  . ,  .  mdlonella ;  B,  insertion  of  the  scale 

WlllgS  Oi  Certain  IjOpldoptera  that  Of  Polyomnudvs  phloems.  h,  Base  of 

bear  both  hairs  and  scales,  e.g.  scale hi, okimg-ring  ;  w,  mirfiico  «r 

.  T ,  1  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  wine.  (After  Hpulur.) 

ItfbomuL  It  has  been  calculated 

that  there  are  a  million  and  a  half  of  scales  on  the  wings  of  an 
individual  of  the  genus  Morpho.  The  scales  are  arranged  on 
the  wing  in  an  overlapping  manner,  somewhat  like  slates  on  the 
roof  of  a  house.  Each  scale  has  a  short  stalk,  and  is  maintained 
in  position  by  the  stalk  fitting  into  a  cavity  in  a  projection  of 
the  wing-membrane  (Fig.  1  72). 

Androconia.  — The  males  of  numerous  butterflies  possess 
scales  peculiar  in  kind  and  various  in  arrangement.  They  may 
be  either  irregularly  scattered  over  the  wing,  or  they  may  form 
very  complex  definite  structures  (Fig.  Ifd).  They  were  formerly 
called  “plumules,”  but  Scudder  has  replaced  this  name  by  tlie 
better  one,  “  androconia.”  The  function  of  the  androconia  is 
still  obscure.  A11  odour  is  believed  to  be  connected  with  them. 
Thomas  supposes  1  that  these  scales  are  hollow  tubes  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  glands  at  their  bases,  and  that  matter  secreted  by  the 
glands  passes  through  the  scales  and  becomes  diffused.  In 
nearly  all  Lepidoptera  it  is  the  male  that  seeks  the  female ;  if 
therefore  odorous  scales  were  present  in  one  sex  only  we  should 
have  supposed  that  this  would  have  been  the  female  rather  than 
the  male.  As,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  function  of 
the  androconia  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  charming  the  female. 
Scudder  considers  that  the  covering  part  of  the  androconial 
1  An  ter.  Natural.,  xxvii.  1893,  p.  1018. 
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structures  is  sometimes  ornamental.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
“brands”  of  male  Lepicloptera  detract  from  their  beauty  to 
our  eyes. 


Fig.  173. — A,  section  of  part  of  wing  showing  the  complex  androconia  of  Thtmaas  tages , 
a  Skipper  butterfly.  The  turning  over  of  the  costal  margin  of  the  wing  is  in  this 
case  part  of  the  arrangement,  a,  Upper  covering-scales  attached  to  the  costal 
portion  of  the  under  surface  of  the  wing ;  b,  edge  of  costal  margin  of  the  wing  ; 
c,  costal  nervure  with  its  scales  ;  d,  field  of  the  wing  next  the  costal  nervine,  bearing 
stunted  scales  ;  e,  the  androconia  proper,  or  male  scales  ;  /,  posterior  covering 
scales  ;  <7,  lumen  of  the  costal  nervure  :  B,  a  portion  of  the  costal  area  ilattened 
out  and'  seen  from  above  ;  lettering  as  before :  C,  section  of  aiidrocomum  on  the 
second  nervure  of  Argynuis  paphia.  (After  Aurivillius.) 


Resuming  our  consideration  of  the  development  of  the  wings, 
we  may  remark  that  the  history  of  the  changes  during  the 
pupal  state  is  still  imperfect.  By  the  changes  of  relative  size 
of  the  thoracic  segments  the  hind  wing  is  brought  to  lie  under 
the  anterior  one  (i.e.  between  it  and  the  body),  so  that  in  the 
newly  formed  pupa  the  arrangement  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  174. 
The  wings  are  two  sacs  filled  with  material  surrounding  peri¬ 
tracheal  spaces  in  which  run  tracheae.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  tracheae  is  very  obscure,  and  contrary  opinions  have  been 
expressed  as  to  their  growth  and  disappearance.  We  have 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  in  some  nervures  tracheae  are  present, 
while  in  others  they  are  absent ;  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
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the  histories  of  the  formation  of  the  nervures  mid  of  their 
relation  to  tracheae  are  different  in  various  Lepidopkun.  This 
conclusion  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  statement  of  Com¬ 
stock  and  Needham,1  that  in  some  Insects  the  “  peritracheal 
spaces  ”  that  mark  out  the  position  of 
the  future  nervures  are  destitute  of  x 
tracheae.  Gonin  thinks  the  nervures 
are  derived  from  the  sheaths  of  the 
peritracheal  spaces,  and  a  review  of  all 
the  facts  suggests  that  the  tracheae 

have  only  a  secondary  relation  to  tlie  ^ \ i^ac<l 
nervures,  and  that  the  view  that  a  ,  ~~A\ 

study  of  the  pupal  tracheae  may  lie  pJ  *  Jfjr' ~ 

looked  on  as  a  study  of  the  pre-  \w  '(y  f  \ 

limi nary  state  of  the  nervures  is  not  \LJ:  cm/ 

sufficiently  exact.  It  is,  however,  \  T  Jfvxy  ^ 

probable  that  in  Lepidoptera  the  yf-  \ 

pupal  tracheae  play  an  important  J 

though  not  a  primary  part  in  the 

A-T*"  of  *>">  r™*'  1,0B“il,ly  ^S-oTS^TSaS 

this  may  be  by  setting  up  changes  in  chrysalis  of  Piari*  inv.stticae, 

,1  -n  ,1  W  ‘ .  i  showing  the  position  and  siruc- 

tlu;  cells  near  them  by  means  of  the  lnW)  ,$  t,h(.J  wh,K,s  )mngillK 
air  tliey  supply.  Semper  long  ago  from  one  side.  of  the  body. 

discovered  hypodermal  cylinders  tra-  wm* ;  ,w,  pcntnu'.heai 

versed  hy  a  string  (  Fig.  170,  T>),  ;  i,  t,  trac.Uwio.  (After 

placed  near  the  tracheae  m  the 

pupa.2  It  appears  probable  that  the  “  wing -ribs  ”  found  in 
the  nervures  (Fig.  170,  Afr  and  B)  are  the  final  state  of  these 
cylinders,  but  the  origin  and  import  of  the  cylinders  are  still 
unknown. 

The  formation  of  the  scales  of  the  wing  commences  very 
early— apparently  soon  after  the  casting  of  the  larval  skin — 
though  the  completion  of  the  scales  and  their  pigmentation  is 
delayed  to  a  late  period  of  the  papal  life.  The  scales  are  formed 
hy  special  cells  of  the  hypodermis  that  are  placed  deeper  in  the 
interior  of  the  wing  than  the  other  hypodermal  cells.  Each 
scale  is  formed  hy  one  cell,  and  protrudes  through  the  over- 
lying  hypodermis ;  the  membrane  into  which  the  scales  are 
inserted  is  a  subsequently  developed  structure,  and  the  beautiful, 
1  Amcr.  Natural. ,  xxxii.  1898,  p.  256.  2  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Zool.  viii.  1857,  p.  826. 


Ftc.  1 74.-  Trans  verso  section  of 
part  of  llie,  newly  disclosed 
chrysalis  of  Pi  arts  i>r((.stticae, 
showing  the  position  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the,  wings,  hanging 
from  oik;  side,  of  the  body. 
tut,  Anterior  wing  ;  up,  pos¬ 
terior  wing  ;  e,  c,  peritracheal 
spaces  ;  l ,  t,  tracheae.  (After 
Gonin.) 

e  “  wina-ribs  ”  found  in 
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articulation,  of  the  scale  with  the  wing  takes  place  by  a  division 
of  the  stalk  of  the  scale  where  it  is  encompassed  by  the  niom- 
Tbrane.  Semper  was  not  able  to  show  that  the  scale- lormiiig 
cells  are  certainly  hypodermal  cells,  but  this  has  since  been 
demonstrated  by  Schaffer,  who  also  shows  that  each  of  the  (‘.ells 
contains  an  excretory  vesicle. 

Very, little  is  positively  known  as  to  the  development  of  the 
colour  in  the  wing-scales.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Hopkins  1 
that  in  some  cases  the  colours  are  of  the  nature  of  urates  ,  that 
is,  of  excretory  matter  of  the  kind  that  usually  passes  from  the 
body  by  direct  channels,  and  in  the  case  of  Lepidoptera,  by  the 
Malpighian  tubes.  Miss  Newbigin  suggests  that  the  organic 
pigments  used  in  scale  -  coloration  will  he  found  to  he  of  two 


Fig.  175. — Early  condition  of  scales  and  nervines.  (After  Semper. )  A,  Section  of 
portion  of  wing  of  pupa  of  Sphinx  pinastri ;  a,  basal  rueiiiliniiH1.  with  trachea 
beneath  it;  c,  scale-forming  cell;  d,  early  state  of  a  scale;  e,  <?,  more  advanced 
stages;  J\  hypodermal  cells.  B,  part  of  a  cellular  cylinder  that  excretes  the 
nervure  [or  more  probably  the  rih  or  ‘ 4  Rippe ”  of  Schaffer ;  of.  Fig;.  170,  Bj;  h. 
epithelial  [hypodermal]  cells  ;  a,  central  string  [supposed  by  Semper  to  be  a  nerve]. 


kinds,  urates  and  melanins,  the  urates  being  derivatives  from  nitro¬ 
genous,  the  melanins  from  carbonaceous,  matters.2  Marchal,  who 
has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Malpi¬ 
ghian  tubes,  informs  us  that  the  subdermal  pigments  of  cater¬ 
pillars  are  frequently  in  large  part  deposits  of  urates,  anil  he  in 
of  opinion  that,  the  function  of  the  Malpighian  tubes  being 
arrested  at  certain  periods  of  the  metamorphosis,  elimination  of 
the  matter  they  separate  when  functionally  active,  then  takes 
place  in  a  variety  of  other  ways.3  A  similar  condition  as  to 
the  melanin-pigments  and  the  respiratory  functions  appears  also 

1  Phil  Trans.  186  B,  1896,  No.  15.  <A  Natural  Science ,  viii.  1896,  p.  94. 

s  Bull  Soc.  ent.  Frame,  1896,  p.  257. 
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bit*.  The  scales  when  first  formed  are  pallid,  and  the  physi¬ 
ol  their  pigmentation  is  not  fully  ascertained ;  it  is,  how- 
known  that  when  the  scales  are  pallid  the  hypodennis  is 
•  pigmented  or  in  close  contact  with  pigmentary  matter, 
hat  as  the  scales  become  coloured  this  pigmentation  of  the 
lermis  diminishes;  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the  colour  of 
sales  is  obtained  from  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  develop¬ 
ing,  anti  prohahly  by  the  agency  of  the  hypodennis. 

Hi  pattern  on  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera  is  formed  before 
mergence  lrom  the  pupa.  Tn  the  Tortoiseshell  butterfly, 
ling  to  Schaffer,  if  commences  to  appear  about  the  ninth 
f  the  pupal  life,  and  the  pattern  is  completed  about  the 
ith  or  twelfth  day.  He  also  states  that  the  process  varies 
rapidity,  and  this,  he  thinks,  may  depend  on  the  previous 
tion  of  the  larva.  According  to  Duck  ell  the  pupa  of 
oh  in; s*  /  ncina  is  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  the  develop- 
of  the  colour  of  the  imago  to  he  watched.  He  says  that 
deration  occurred  first  in  front;  that  its  entire  production 
bed  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  only  commenced  about 
-eight  hours  before  the  imago  emerged.1  When  the  butter- 
aves  the  pupal  skin  the  wings  are  soft,  crumpled  sacs,  of 
ara Lively  small  s me,  but,  as  everyone  knows,  they  rapidly 
id  and  become  rigid;  the  physiology  of  this  process  is 
"on fly  still  unknown. 

.  great  deal  of  evidence,  both  direct  and  indirect,  has 
nulated  showing  that  the  organisation  of  many  Lepidoptera 
eessively  sensitive,  so  that  slight  changes  of  condition  pro- 
remarkable  results ;  and  it  has  also  been  shown  that  in  the 
part  of  the  life  this  sensitiveness  is  especially  great  at  the 
(1  of  eedysis.  Numerous  butterflies  produce  more  than  one 
ration  a  year,  and  sometimes  the  generations  are  so  different 
they  have  passed  current  with  entomologists  as  distinct 
es.  The  phenomena  of  this  character  are  styled  “  seasonal 
Hons”  or  “seasonal  dimorphism.”  It  has,  however,  been 
ii  that,  by  careful  management,  the  eggs  of  a  generation  (say 
a)  may  be  made  to  produce  form  a,  whereas  in  the  usual 
se  of  nature  they  would  produce  form  h.  A  very  remarkable 
ition  is  exhibited  by  the  North  American  Papilio  ajax.  There 
three  forms  of  the  species,  known  as  II  ajax}  P.  telamonides, 

1  M%t.  Ilecord,  vi.  1895,  p.  258. 
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and  P.  marcellus.  It  is  uncertain  how  many  generations  there 
may  be  in  one  year  of  this  species,  as  the  length  of  the  life- 
cycle  varies  greatly  according  to  circumstances.  But  in  West 
Virginia  all  the  butterflies  of  this  species  that  emerge  from  the 
chrysalis  before  the  middle  of  April  are  the  form  nmrcdlus ; 
those  produced  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  end  of  May 
are  telamonides ;  while  those  that  appear  after  this  a/re  ajax. 
P.  telamonides  is  not,  however,  the  offspring  of  marcellus,  for  both 
forms  emerge  from  pupae  that  have  passed  through  the  winter 
(and  are  the  offspring  of  ajax),  those  that  emerge  early  being 
marcellus,  those  that  appear  later  telamonides. 

In  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  the  butterflies  produced 
during  the  wet  season  differ  more  or  less  markedly  from  those  of 
the  same  species  produced  during  the  dry  season.  These  are 
called  “  wet  ”  and  “  dry  season  ”  forms.  Their  aetiology  has  not 
been  investigated,  this  discovery  being  comparatively  recent. 

Turning  to  the  early  life  we  find  that  some  larvae  vary  in 
colour,  and  that  this  variation  is  sometimes  of  a  definite  char¬ 
acter,  the  larva  being  one  of  two  different  colours — green  or 
brown.  In  other  cases  the  variation  of  the  species  is  less 
definitely  dimorphic,  a  considerable  range  of  variation  being 
exhibited  by  the  species.  '  In  tracing  the  life-histories  of  Lepi- 
dopterous  larvae  it  is  not  rare  to  find  species  in  which  the  larva 
abruptly  changes  its  form  and  colour  in-  the  middle  of  its  life, 
and  so  completely  that  no  one  would  believe  the  identity  of  the 
individual  in  the  two  successive  conditions  had  it  not  been 
shown  by  direct  observation ;  in  these  cases  the  change  in 
appearance  is  usually  associated  with  a  change  in  habits,  the 
larva  being,  perhaps,  a  miner  in  leaves  in  its  first  stages,  and  an 
external  feeder  subsecpiently.  In  the  case  of  the  larval  variation 
we  have  alluded  to  above,  it  is  understood  that  there  is  no 
marked  change  of  habits.  Poulton  has  shown3  that  it  is  not 
infrequent  for  some  of  these  latter  kinds  of  variable  larvae  to 
change  colour  during  life,  and  he  considers  that  light  or  conditions 
of  illumination,  that  he  speaks  of  as  “  phytoscopic,”  are  the  in¬ 
ducing  causes.  Great  difference  is,  however,  exhibited  according 
to  species,  some  variable  species  not  being  so  amenable  to  these 
influences  as  others  are.  In  dimorphic  forms  the  change  was 
observed  to  take  place  at  a  moult,  the  larva  changing  its  skin 
1  Trans,  ent.  Soc.  London ,  1892,  p.  293,  etc. 
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and  appealing  of  another  colour.  In  some  cases  the  result  <d 
the  change  was  to  bring  the  colour  of  the  larva  into  harmony 
with  its  surroundings,  but  in  others  it  was  not  so.  During  the, 
final  stage  many  larvae  are  susceptible,  the  result  being  made, 
evident  only  when  the  pupa  is  disclosed.  Variably  coloured 
pupae  of  certain  species  of  butterflies  have  long  been  known,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  some  of  the  varieties  can  be  induced  by 
changing  the  surroundings.  The  result  of  the  changes  is  in 
certain  cases  correspondence  between  the  colour  of  the  individual 
and  its  surroundings.  In  the  case  of  other  species  having  pupae 
of  variable  colour,  the  colour  of  the  pupa  is  without  relation  to, 
or  harmony  with,  the  surroundings. 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  pupae  by  Merrifield  and 
others,  with  the  result  of  showing  *that  by  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  applied  at  certain  moments  some  of  the  colours  or  marks  of 
the  butterfly  that  will  emerge  can  he  altered. 

It  is  found  that  in  certain  localities  the  colour  of  various 
kinds  of  butterflies  more  or  less  agrees,  while  it  differs  from 
that  of  the  same  butterflies  found  in  other  localities.  Thus 
Weir  speaks  of  a  duskiness  common  to  various  butterflies  in 
Java,  and  calls  it  “phaeism”  ;  and  Bates  states  that  in  the  Amazon 
valley  numerous  species  of  butterflies  vary  in  a  similar  man  mu*, 
as  regards  colour,  in  a  locality.  This  phenomenon  is  now  called 
“  homoeochromatism,”  and  is  supposed  to  he  due  to  the  effect  of 
local  conditions  on  a  susceptible  organisation,  though  there  is  no 
experimental  evidence  of  this. 

Mimicry. — There  are  many  cases  in  Lepidoptera  of  species 
that  depart  more  or  less  strongly  in  appearance  from  those  forms 
to  which  they  are  considered  to  be  allied,  and  at  the  same  time 
resemble  more  or  less  closely  species  to  which  they  are  less  allied. 
This  phenomenon  is  called  mimicry.1  Usually  the  resembling; 
forms  are  actually  associated  during  life.  Bates,  who  observed 
this  phenomenon  in  the  Amazon  valley,  thought  that  it  might 
he  accounted  for  by  the  advantage  resulting  to  the  exceptionally 
coloured  forms  from  the  resemblance ; 2  it  being  assumed  that 
*  these  were  unprotected,  while  the  forms  they  resembled  were 

1  The  term  mimicry  is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense  ;  but  we  think  it  better 
to  limit  it  to  its  original  meaning.  The  word  is  a  most  unfortunate  one,  hoiu# 
both  inadequate  and  inaccurate. 

2  Tmns.  Linn.  Soc.  xxiii.  1862,  p.  507. 
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believed  to  be  specially  protected  by  nauseous  odours  or  taste. 
It  was,  in  fact,  thought  that  the  destroying  enemies  were 
deceived  by  the  resemblance  into  supposing  that  the  forms  that 
were  in  reality  edible  were  inedible.  This  subject  has  been 
greatly  discussed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  numerous 
cases  that  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  Bates's  hypothesis  have 
been  revealed.  One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  resemblances  of  the 
kind  alluded  to  very  frequently  occur  amongst  inedible  forms. 
This  also  has  been  thought  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  supposed 
advantage  to  the  Insects ;  it  being  argued  that  a  certain  number 
of  “  protected  ”  forms  are  destroyed  by  enemies  the  instincts  of 
which  are  faulty,  and  which  therefore  always  require  to  learn  by 
individual  experience  that  a  certain  sort  of  colour  is  associated 
with  a  nasty  taste.  The  next  step  of  the  argument  is  that  it 
will  be  an  advantage  to  a  protected  butterfly  to  form  part  of 
a  large  association  of  forms  having  one  coloration,  because 
the  ignorant  enemies  will  more  easily  learn  the  association  of  a 
certain  form  of  coloration  with  nastiness ;  moreover  such  destruc¬ 
tion  as  does  occur  will  be  distributed  over  a  larger  number  of 
species,  so  that  each  species  of  a  large,  similarly  coloured,  inedible 
association  will  have  a  less  number  of  its  individuals  destroyed. 
It  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  surprise  that  many  naturalists  are 
very  sceptical  as  to  these  explanations ;  especially  as  the  pheno¬ 
mena  are  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  past,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  directly  verified  or  disproved.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  even  unprotected  butterflies 
are  much  destroyed  in  the  perfect  state  by  birds.  Moreover,  in 
endeavouring  to  realise  the  steps  of  the  process  of  development 
of  the  resemblance,  we  meet  with  the  difficulty  that  the  amount 
of  resemblance  to  the  model  that  is  assumed  to  be  efficient  at 
one  step  of  the  development,  and  to  bring  safety,  is  at  the  next 
step  supposed  to  be  inefficient  and  to  involve  destruction.  In 
other  words,  while  analysis  of  the  explanation  shows  that  it 
postulates  a  peculiar  and  well-directed  discriminative  power, 
and  a  persistent  selection  on  the  part  of  the  birds,  observation 
leads  to  the  belief  that  birds  have  been  but  little  concerned  in  # 
the  matter.  If  we  add  to  this  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  species  now  similar  were  ever  dissimilar  (as  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  they  were  by  the  advocates  of  the  hypothesis),  we  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  explanation  from  our  point  of  view  is  of  but 
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little  importance.1  The  comparatively  simple,  hypothetical 
explanation,  originally  promulgated  by  Bates,  is  sometimes  called 
Batesian  mimicry ;  while  the  “  inedible  association  ”  hypothesis 
is  termed  Mullerian  mimicry. 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  subject  of  mimicry  that  we  think 
of  great  interest.  This  is  the  resemblance  between  Insects  of 
di  fferent  Orders ;  or  lie  tween  Insects  of  the  same  Order,  but  be¬ 
longing  to  groups  that  are  essentially  different  in  form  and 
appearance.  It  is  not  infrequent  for  beetles  to  resemble  Hymen- 
op  ter  a,  and  it  is  still  more  frequent  for  Lepidoptera  to  resemble 
Ifymenoptera,  and  that  not  only  in  colour  and  form,  but  also  in 
movements  and  attitude.  Druce  says  :  “  Many  of  the  species  of 
Zygaenidae  are  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  moths  ;  in  some 
cases  they  so  closely  resemble  Tlymenoptera  that  at  first  sight  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  determine  to  which  Order  they  belong.” 2 
W.  Mii  ller  says:  “The  little  Lepidoptera  of  the  family  Glaucopides, 
that  are  so  like  certain  wasps  as  to  completely  deceive  us,  have 
when  alive  exactly  the  same  manner  of  holding  their  wings,  the 
same  restless  movements,  the  same  irregular  flight  as  a  wasp.”3 
Reitz  and  others  record  a  case  in  which  a  Brazilian  Macroglossa 
exactly  resembles  a  humming-bird,  in  company  with  which  it 
flies ;  and  the  same  naturalist  also  tells  us'1  of  a  Skipper  butterfly 
that  greatly  resembles  a  grasshopper  of  the  genus  TeMix ,  and  that 
moreover  makes  movements  like  the  jumping  of  grasshoppers. 
In  most  of  these  cases  the  probabilities  of  either  original 
similarity,  arrested  evolution,  or  the  action  of  similar  conditions 
are  excluded  :  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  inlluence,  by  some  means 
or  other,  of*  one  organism  on  another  is  strongly  suggested. 

The  classification  of  Lepidoptera  was  said  by  Latreille  a 
century  ago  to  be  a  reproach  to  entomologists.  Since  that  time 
an  enormous  number  of  new  species  and  genera  have  been 
described,  but  only  recently  has  much  advance  been  made  in 

1  A  .summary  of  the  chief  aspects  of  the  question  is  contained  In  Beddard’s 
Animal  Coloration,  London,  1892.  An  account  of  the  subject  with  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  has  Leon  given  by  Haase,  ££ TJntersuclnmgen  iiber  die  Mimicry,”  Uibl. 
ZooL  iii.  1898,  Heft  viii.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  case  as  stated  by  an  advocate 
may  refer  to  Professor  Poulton’s  work,  The  Colours  of  Animals  (International 
Scientific  Series),  lx  viii.  London,  1890. 

3  1\  ZooL  Zoo.  London,  1883,  p.  372. 

3  ICosmos ,  xix.  1886,  p.  353.  The  Insects  alluded  to  by  both  these  naturalists 
are  now,  we  believe,  placed  in  the  Family  Syntomidae  (see  p.  388). 

4  Ztdt.  ent.  Zcit.  li.  1891,  p.  264  ;  and  lvi.  1895,  p.  234. 
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the  way  of  improvement  of  classification.  The  progress  made 
has  been  limited  to  a  better  comprehension  and  definition  of  the 
families.  The  iiervnration  of  the  wings  is  the  character  most 
in  vogue  for  this  purpose.  As  regards  the  larger  groups,  and 
Phylogeny,  there  is  a  general  opinion  prevalent  to  the  effect  that 
Micropterygidae,  Eriocephalidae  and  Hepialidae  are  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  primitive  condition,  but  as  to  the  relations  oi.  these 
families  one  with  the  other,  or  with  other  Lepidoptera,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion. 

The  primary  divisions  of  the  family  most  often  met  with  in 
literature  are: — either  Bhopalocera  (  =  butterflies)  and  Heteio- 


Fig.  176. — Clubs  of  butterflies  ’ 
F3  antennae.  Terminal  portions 

EE/  of  antenna  of,  1,  I  Her  is  brus- 

5  n  sicae;  2,  Styx  infer  nut  is  ;  3, 

U  Hestiu  idea  (sub-family  l)an- 

I)  aides)  ;  4,  Eudamns  prate  us, 

and  5,  Limoehores  taint  tun 
(Hesperiidae).  (After  Seluitz 
and  Scudder.) 


cera  ( =  moths) ;  or  Macrolepidoptera  and  Microlepidoptera ; 
the  Macrolepidoptera  including  the  butterflies  and  large  moths, 
the  Microlepidoptera  being  limited  to  the  families  Tineidae 
(now  itself  in  process  of  division  into  numerous  families)  find 
Tortrieidae ;  some  entomologists  including  also  Pyralhhm,  Ptero- 
phoridae  and  Orneodidae  in  Microlepidoptera.  The  division  of  all 
Lepidoptera  into  two  series  is  merely  a  temporary  device  necessi¬ 
tated  by  imperfect  acquaintance  with  morphology.'  The  division 
into  Macro-  and  Micro-  lepidoptera  is  entirely  unscientific. 


Series  1.  Rhopalocera  or  Butterflies. — Antennae  knobbed  at  the  tip  or 
thickened  a  little  before  the  tip,  without  pectinations,  projecting 
processes,  or  conspicuous  arrangements  of  cilia.  Hind  wings  with¬ 
out  a  frenulum,  but  with  the  costal  nervure  strongly  curved  at  the 
base  (Fig.  161,  II,  B). 

Series  II.  Heterocera  or  Moths. — Antennae  various  in  form,  only  rarely 
knobbed  at  the  tip,  and  in  such  cases  a  frenulum  present.  In  the 
large  majority  a  frenulum  is  present,  and  the  costal  nervure  of  the 
hind-wing  is  either  but  little  arched  at  the  base  (as  in  Pig.  161, 
I,  B)  or  it  has  a  large  area  between  it  and  the  front'  margin ; 
but  in  certain  families  the  hind  wing  is  formed  much  as  in. 
Rhopalocera. 
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It  may  be  inferred  from  these  definitions  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  two  sub-Orders  is  neither  sharply  defined  nor  of 
great  importance.  The  club  of  the  antenna  of  the  Tthopalocera 
exhibits  considerable  variety  in  form  (Fig.  17G).1  butterflies 
are  as  a  rule  diurnal  in  their  activity  and  moths  nocturnal  ;  but 
in  the  tropics  there  are  numerous  Heterocera  that  are  diurnal, 
and  many  of  these  resemble  butterflies  not  only  in  colour  but 
even  in  the  shapes  of  their  wings. 


Series  I.  Rhopalocera.  Butterflies. 

Classification  and  Families  of  Butterflies. — Although 
considerable  unanimity  exists  as  to  the  natural  groups  of  butter¬ 
flies,  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  wliat  divisions  are 
of  equivalent  value — some  treating  as  sub-families  groups  that 
others  call  families — and  as  to  the  way  the  families  should  he 
combined.  There  is,  however,  a  general  agreement  that  the 
Ilesperi  idae  are  the  most  distinct  of  the  families,  and  E.  Ken  ter 
considers  them  a  distinct  sub-Order  with- the  name  Grypoeera.2 

Four  categories  may  he  readily  distinguished,  as  follows, 
viz.: — - 

1.  The  majority  of  butterflies ;  having  the  first  pair  of  legs  more  or  less  strik¬ 

ingly  different  from  the  other  pairs;  frequently  very  much  smaller 
and  not  used  as  legs  ;  when  not  very  small,  then  di  fie  ring  according 
to  sex  of  the  same  species,  being  smaller*  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female  ;  the  part  most  peculiar  is  the  tarsus,  which  is  modified 
in  various  manners,  hut  in  the  males  of  this  great  series;  is  always 
destitute  of  its  natural  form  of  a  succession  of  wimple  joints  five  in 
number.  There  is  no  pad  on  the  front  tibia. 

Earn.  Nymfhalidae,  Ebycwidae,  Lycaiqntbae. 
[The  distinctions  between  these  three  families  are  found  in  the 
amount  and  kind  of  the  abortion  of  the  front  legs ;  for 
definition  refer  to  the  heading  of  each  of  the  families.] 

2.  The  front  legs  are  in  general  form  like  the  other  pairs;  their  tibiae 

have-  no  pads;  the  daws  of  all  the  feet  are  bifid,  and  there  is  an 
empodium  in  connection  with  them.  Fain.  Pieridae. 


1  For  an  account  of  the  antenm  of  butterflies,  see  Jordan,  JVov.  Zool.  v.  1898, 
pp.  374415. 

2  Haase  first  proposed  the  name  Hetroccra  (Deutsche  cnt.  Zeit.  Dtp.  iv.  1891, 
p.  1)  for  Hesperiidao,  as  a  division  distinct  from  all  other  butterflies  ;  Karsch 
replaced  the  name  in  the  following  year  by  Grypoeera,  because  Nctroccra  is  the 
name  of  a  genus. 
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3.  The  front  legs  are  like  the  other  pairs  ;  their  tibiae  however  possess 

pads;  the  claws  are  large,  not  bifid,  and  there  is  no  empodiiun  ; 
the  metanoturn  is  completely  exposed  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 

Pam.  Papilionidae. 

4.  The  front  legs  are  like  the  other  pairs ;  their  tibiae  however  possess 

pads ;  the  claws  are  small,  toothed  at  the  base,  and  there  is  an 
empodiiun ;  the  nietanotuni  is  concealed  by  the  prolonged  and 
overhanging  mesonotum.  Earn.  Hesperiidae. 

The  relations  between  the  families  Erycinidae,  Lycaenidae, 
and  Nymphalidae  are  very  intimate.  All  these  have  the  front 
legs  more  or  less  modified,  and  the  distinctions  between  the 
families  depend  almost  entirely  on  generalisations  as  to  these 
modifications.  These  facts  have  led  Scudder  to  associate  the 
Lycaenidae  and  Erycinidae  in  one  group,  which  he  terms 
“  Rurales.”  It  is  however  difficult  to  go  so  far  and  no  farther  ; 
for  the  relations  between  both  divisions  of  Rurales  and  the 
Nymphalidae  are  considerable.  We  shall  subsequently  find  that 
the  genus  Libythea  is  by  many  retained  as  a  separate  family, 
chiefly  because  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  should  be 
placed  in  Erycinidae  or  in  Nymphalidae.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to 
see  in  this  enormous  complex  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  species 
more  than  a  single  great  Nymphalo  -Lycaenid  alliance.  The 
forms  really  cognate  in  the  three  families  are  however  so  few, 
and  the  number  of  species  in  the  whole  is  so  very  large,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  in  practice  to  keep  the  three 
families  apart.  It  is  sufficient  for  larger  purposes  to  bear  in 
mind  their  intimate  connexions. 

The  Papilionidae  and  Pieridae  are  treated  by  many  as  two 
sub-divisions  of  one  group.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  justification  for  this  in  the  existence  of  forms  with  connect¬ 
ing  characters.  Indeed  it  would,  from  this  point  of  view, 
appear  that  the  Pieridae  are  more  closely  connected  with  the 
Lycaenidae  and  Erycinidae  than  they  are  with  Papilionidae ; 
in  one  important  character,  the  absence  of  the  pad  of  the  front 
tibia,  the  Nymphalo-Lycaenids  and  the  Pierids  agree.  It  has 
also  been  frequently  suggested  that  the  Papilionidae  (in  the 
larger  sense  just  mentioned)  might  be  associated  with  the 
Hesperiidae.  But  no  satisfactory  links  have  been  brought  to 
light ;  and  if  one  of  the  more  lowly  Hesperiids,  such  as  Thanaos , 
be  compared  with  one  of  the  lower  Papilionidae,  such  as 
Parnassius ,  very  little  approximation  can  be  perceived. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  at  present  that  Ilesperiidae,  Papi- 
lioniclae,  Pieridae,  and  the  Nymphalo-Lycaenid  complex  axe 
naturally  distinct.  Put  in  the  following  review  of  the  families 
and  sub-families  of  butterflies,  we  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  Lepidopterists,  treat  the  Lyeaenidae 
and  Erycinidae  as  families  distinct  from  both  JNymphalidae  and 
Pieridae.1 

The  number  of  described  species  of  butterflies  is  probably 
about  13,0  00  ;  but  the  list  is  at  present  far  from  complete ; 
forms  of  the  largest  size  and  most  striking  appearance  being  still 
occasionally  discovered.  Eorty  years  ago  the  number  known 
was  not  more  than  one- third  or  one- fourth  of  what  it  is  at 
present,  and  a  crowd  of  novelties  of  the  less  conspicuous  kinds  is 
brought  to  light  every  year.  Hence  it  is  not  too  much  to  antici¬ 
pate  that  30,000,  or  even  40,000  forms  may  be  acquired  if 
entomologists  continue  to  seek  them  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
industry  that  have  been  manifested  of  late.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  species  of  Bhopal  ocera  seem  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to 
dimorphic,  to  seasonal  and  to  local  variation;  so  that  it  is 
possible  that  ultimately  the  number  of  true  species — that  is, 
forms  that  do  not  breed  together  actually  or  by  means  of  inter¬ 
mediates,  morphological  or  chronological — may  have  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced. 

Tn  Britain  we  have  a  list  of  only  sixty-eight  native  butter¬ 
flies,  and  some  even  of  these  are  things  of  the  past,  while  others 
are  only  too  certainly  disappearing.  Hew  Zealand  is  still 
poorer,  possessing  only  eighteen ;  and  this  number  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  hut  little  increased  by  future  discoveries.  South 
America  is  the  richest  part  of  the  world,  and  Wallace  informs  us 
that  GOO  species  of  butterflies  could,  forty  years  ago*  he  found 
in  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Para. 

Fam.  1.  Nymphalidae. — The  front  pair  of  legs  much  reduced 
in  size  in  each  scx}  their  tarsi  in  ike  nude  with  but  one  joint } 

1  The  literature  of  butterflies  lias  become  extremely  extensive.  The  following 
works  contain  information  as  to  general  questions  :  1,  Seiulder’s  JJuMerJlias  of  New 
England ,  a  beautifully  illustrated  work  completed  in  1889,  and  replete  with 
interesting  discussions.  2,  Staudinger,  Sell  ate  and  Rdber,  Exotisckc  Tagfaltr/r , 
in  three  folio  volumes  (Furtln  1884-1887),  with  illustrations  of  exotic  butterflies 
and  a  detailed  sketch  of  their  characters.  8,  Enzio  Reuter,  u  Tiber  die  Lid  pen 
der  Rhopaloeeren/’  in  Acta  Eoc.  Ed.  Fenn.  xxii.  1896,  treating  fully  of  classifica¬ 
tion  and  phytogeny. 
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though  in  the  female  there  are  usually  five  but  without  any  claws. 
Pupa  suspended  by  the  tail  so  as  to  hang  down  freely.  We 
include  in  this  family  several  sub -families  treated  by  some 
taxonomists  as  families ;  in  this  respect  we  follow  Bates,  whose 
arrangement 1  still  remains  the  basis  of  butterfly  classification. 
With  this  extension  the  Nymph  alidae  is  the  most  important  of 
the  families  of  butterflies,  and  includes  upwards  of  2 HO  genera,, 
and  between  4000  and  5000  species.  There  are  eight  sub¬ 
families. 

It  is  in  Nymphaliclae  that  the  act  of  pupation  reaches  its 
acme  of  complication  and  perfection  ;  the  pupae  hang  suspended 
by  the  tail,  and  the  cremaster,  that  is  the  process  at  the  end 

tof  the  body,  bears  highly- 
A  developed  hooks  (Fig.  177, 

^  rjk  C,  D).  The  variety  in 

rrr  Mif  forin  of  the  chrysalids  is 

Ojl  extraordinary ;  humps  or 

\\  processes  often  project 

I ‘1  f/jl  |J  from  the  body,  making 

'gWr  iMfh  \iW  ^ie  Insec^  a  fantastic 

yf  f  (  *  '  W  object ;  the  strange  ap- 

A  c  b  pearance  is  fre(j[uently  i  31- 

Fig.  177.— Pupa  of  the  Purple  Emperor  butterfly,  Creased  by  patches  like 

AiMtnm  im.  New  Forest.  ^  A,  Lateral,  B,  W  Qr  ^  placed 
dorsal  aspect ;  C,  enlarged  view  of  cremaster  °  3  * 

with  the  suspensory  hook ;  D,  one  hook  still  Various  parts  of  tile  body, 

more  enlarged.  It  is  believed  that  the 

term  chrysalid  was  first  suggested  by  these  golden  pique. 
The  Purple  Emperor,  Apatura  iris,  differs  strikingly  in  the  pupa- 
as  well  as  in  the  larva- stage  from  all  our  other  Nymphalids ;  it 
is  of  green  colour,  very  broad  along  the  sides,  but  narrow  on 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  aspects  (Fig.  177).  The  skin  of  this 
pupa  is  less  hard  than  usual,  and  the  pupa  seems  to  he  of  a 
very  delicate  constitution.  The  Purple  Emperor,  like  some  of 
the  Satyrides  as  well  as  some  of  its  more  immediate  congeners, 
hibernates  in  our  climate  as  a  partially  grown  larva  and  passes 
consequently  only  a  very  brief  period  of  its  existence  in  the 
form  of  a  pupa. 

Sub-Fam.  1.  Danaides. — Front  vying  with  inner  -margin 

1  Journal  of  Entomology,  i.  1862,  p.  218  :  for  early  instars  of  South  American 
Nymphalidae  see  Muller,  Zool.  Jahrb.  Syst.  i.  1886,  p.  417. 
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(, subin  edian )  Tier  mire,  with  a  short  furl:  at  the  base.  Cell  of  land 
wing  closed.  Front  foot  of  the  female  ending  in  a  corrugate 
Imob .  Caterpillars  smooth ,  provided  with  a  few  hmg  fleshy  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  claws  are  in  a  variable  state,  1  icing  sometimes  simple, 
as  in  Papilionidae,  sometimes  with  an  empodium,  apparently  of 
an  imperfect  kind.  The  Danaides  are  usually  large  Insects  with 
an  imperfect  style  of  ornament  and  colour  ;  tiny  have  a  great 
deal  of  black  or  very  dark  scaling,  and  in  some  Fupluea.  this 
is  agreeably  relieved  by  a  violet  or  *  purple  suffusion,  and  these 
are  really  line  Insects.  Usually  there  are  large  pale  spaces,  of 
some  neutral  indefinite  tint,  on  which  black  blotches  a, re  dis¬ 
tributed  in  a,  striking  but  inartistic  manner.  In  many  of  the 
species  the  markings  are  almost  spot  for  spot  the  same  on  the 
upper  and  under  sides.  About  seven  genera  and  25  0  species  are 
recognised.  Danaides  occur  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  tho 
world,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  Eastern  tropics.  In  Europe 
the  family  is  represented  only  by  an  Asiatic  and  African,  species, 
Linmas  elirysippns ,  that  has  extended  its  range  to  Greece. 
’Besides  this  another  species,  Anosia  erippus,  (Jr.  (unfortunately 
also  called  An.osiu  memippe,  Til).,  and  JDanais  archiggms  or  even  1). 
plexippvs)  has  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades  extended  its 
range  to  various  islands  and  distant  localities,  concomitantly,  it 
is  believed,  with  an  extension  of  the  distribution  of  its  food-plant, 
Asrlejdas.  This  Insect  has  several  times  been  taken  in  this 
country,  and  may  probably  be  a  natural  immigrant.  It  is  a 
common  butterfly  in  North  America,  where  it  is  called  the 
Monarch.1 

Home,  at  least,  of  the  Danaides  are  unpleasant  to  birds  in 
odour  or  in  taste,  or  Doth.  Among  them  there  occur,  according 
to  Moore2  and  others,  numerous  cases  of  resend  dance  between 
forms  that  are  thus  protected.  It  is  possible  that  the  odour 
and  taste  are  of  some  value  to  the  Insects;3  as,  however,  butter¬ 
flies  of  any  kind  appear  to  be  but  rarely  attacked  in  the  imago- 
state  by  birds,  and  as  their  chief  enemies  are  parasitic  Insects 
that  attack  the  larval  instar,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  this 
protection  of  such  prime  importance  to  the  species  as  many 
theorists  assume  it  to  be. 

1  This  is  the  Hubjnot  of  Seudder’s  Life  of  a  Butterfly,  1893. 

8  P.  Zool.  Sue.  Lawton,  1883,  p.  205. 

3  Finn,  /.  A  dial.  Soc.  Bengal ,  Ixvi.  1896,  p.  528;  lxvii.  1897,  p.  21 3. 
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Sub-Fam.  2.  Ithomiides. — JHJerr  from  Dutudder  by  the 
female  front  foot  I u winy  a  true,  Lhouyh  romnohat  (rithrenat e 
tarsus.  The  cater pillerr  have  no  tony  procesrrx.  Thorn  lias  boon 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  this  division  of  butter¬ 
flies.  It  is  the  family  Neotropidae  of  Schalz,  the  Mechanilhlae 
of  Berg;  also  the  “  Danaioid  lleliconiidae  ”  of  several  previous 
writers,  except  that  Itwmu  and  Tyco  re  a  do  not  belong  here 
but  to  Dana, ides.  Godinan  and  Salvin  treat  it  as  a  group 
of  the  Danaid  sub-family.  The  Ithomiides  are  peculiar  to 
tropical  America,  where  some  20  or  2  0  genera  and  a, bout  5  00 

species  have  been  discovered. 
There  is  considerable  variety 
amongst  them.  Ilhomia  and 
liym.enit.lr  are  remarkable  for  the 
small  area  of  Lheir  wings,  which 
bear  remarkably  few  scales,  these, 
ornaments  being  in  many  cases 
limited  to  narrow'  bands  along 
the  margins  of  the  wings,  and  a  mark  extending  along  the 
discocellular  nervule.  Wallace  says  they  prefer  the  shades  of 
the  forest  and  flit,  almost  invisible,  among  the  dark  foliage. 
Many  of  these  species  have  the  hind- wings  differently  veined 
in  the  two  sexes  on  the  anterior  part,  in  connection  with  the 
existence  in  the  male  of  peculiar  line  hairs,  placed  near  the 
costal  and  subcostal  veins.  Tithe  re  a,  and  other  forms  are,  how¬ 

ever,  heavily  sealed  insects  of  stronger  build,  their  colours  usually 
being  blade,  tawny-red  or  brown,  yellow,  and  while.  In  the 
sub-fam.  I )anaides,  according  to  Fritz  M tiller,  the  male  has  scent- 
tufts  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  whereas  in  Ithomiides 
analogous  structures  exist  on  the  upper  side  of  the,  hind-wing. 
Ithomiides  have  various  eoloiu’-resemblances  with  members  of 
the  Heliconiides  and  Pieridae ;  Tithorea  has  colour  analogues  in 
lleiieonius,  and  I  thorn  id  in  Diwiorytiia.  (formerly  called  Leptalin). 
Crowds  of  individuals  of  certain  species  of  Wumda  are  occasion¬ 
ally  met  with,  and  mixed  with  them  there  are  found  a  small 
number  of  examples  of  Dumorphia  coloured  like  themselves. 
They  are  platted  by  Haase  in  his  category  of  secondary  models. 
Belt  states  that  some  Ithomiides  ant  distasteful  to  monkeys  and 
spiders,  but  are  destroyed  by  Fossorial  Hymenoptera,  which  use 
the  butterflies  as  food  for  their  young;  and  he  also  says  that 
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t hoy  are  very  wary  when  the  wasp  is  near,  and  rise  off  their 
perehes  into  the  air,  as  if  aware  that  the  wasp  will  not  then 
endeavour  to  seize  them.  “  Much  information  is  given  about 
the  hahits  by  Bates  in  the  paper  in  which  lie  first  propounded 
the  “theory  of  mimicry.”1  The  larvae  are  said  to  live  on 
Sokuiaceae. 

The  genus  Ilamadrym  is  placed  by  some  writers  in  Danaides, 
by  others  in  Ithomiides  ;  and  Haase  lias  proposed  to  make  it  the 
group  “  Balaeotropinae.”  The  species  are  small,  black  and  white 
Insects,  somewhat  like  Pierids.  They  are  apparently  hardy 
Insects,  and  are  abundant  in  certain  parts  of  the  Austro-Malay 
region. 

Sub-Fam.  3.  Satyrides. — Palpi  strongly  pressed,  together ,  set 
in  frond  with  long ,  stiff  hairs.  Front  wings  frequently  with  one 
or  mure  of  the  nervures  swollen  or  bladder-like  at  the  base  of  the 
'wing,  (delis  of  both  wings  closed.  Caterpillar  thickest  at  the 
middle ,  the  hind  end,  of  the  body  bifid.  Papa  generally  suspended 
by  the  cremaster,  without  girth:  but  sometimes  terrestrial.  This 
is  a  very  extensive  group,  consisting  of  upwards  of  1000  species. 
The  Insects  are  usually  of  small  size,  of  various  shades  of  brown 
or  greyish  colours,  with  circular  or  ringed  marks  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  wings.  It  is  found  all  over  the  world,  and  is  well 
represented  in  Mu  rope;  our  Meadow-browns,  Heaths,  and  Marbled- 
whites,  as  well  as  the  great  genus  Erebia  of  the  highlands  and 
mountains  belonging  to  it.  Most  of  these  Insects  have  but 
feeble  powers  of  flight,  and  rise  hut  little  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  caterpillars  live  on  various  grasses.  They  are 
usually  green  or  brown,  destitute  of  armature,  and  a  good  deal 
like  the  caterpillars  of  Noctuid  moths,  but  the  hind  end  of  the 
body  is  thinner  and  divided  to  form  two  corners,  while  the  head 
is  more  or  less  free,  or  outstanding.  The  pupae  are  of  great 
interest,  inasmuch  as  in  a  few  eases  they  do  not  suspend  them¬ 
selves  in  any  way,  but  lie  on  the  ground ;  sometimes  in  a  very 
feeble  cocoon  or  cell.  There  are  no  cremasteral  hooks.  The 
pupae  of  the  Grayling  butterfly,  Ifipparehici  semele,  has  been 
found  in  loose  soil  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  surface.  The 
chrysalis  of  the  Scotch  Argus,  JErebia  aethiops ,  was  found  by 
Mr.  buckler  to  be  neither  suspended  nor  attached,  but  placed 
iti  a.  perpendicular  position,  head  upwards,  amongst  the  grass. 

1  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xxiii,  1862,  p.  495. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pupa  is,  however,  suspended 
as  is  usual  in  Nymphalidae.  Nothing  is  known  a,s  to  the 
nature  of  the  peculiar  inflation  of  the  bases  of  the  nervures  of 
the  front  wings;  it  is  well  shown  in  our  common  species  of 
Coenonympha ;  this  character  is  not,  however,  constant  through¬ 
out  the  family.  There  is  in  South  America  a  very  remarkable 
group  of  Satyrides  consisting  of  the  genera  (Uf  hue  rut, s*  and 
Haetera,  in  which  the  wings  are  very  delicate  and  transparent,, 
bearing  on  the  greater  part  of  their  area  remote*,  fine,  hairs  instead 
of  scales;  there  are  nevertheless  some  sealed  patches  about  the 
margins,  and  one  or  more  of  the  ringed  marks  characteristic  of 
the  Satyrides;  while  in  some  species  the  distal  portions  of  the 
hind  wings  are  tinted  with  carmine.  The  species  of  the.  genus 
Pierella  connect  these  transparent  Satyr  ids  with  the*,  more 
ordinary  forms.  According  to  Wallace  the  habits  of  these 
fairy-like  forms  are  those  characteristic  of  the  family  in  general. 
The  genns  Elymnias  has  been  separated  by  some  authorities  as 
a  sub-family,  or  even  as  a  family,  Elyrrmiidae,  ch  icily  on  the 
•ground  of  a  slight  peculiarity  in  the  termination  of  tin*,  branches 
of  the  veins  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  front  wings.  The  ICI/jnniins 
are  said  to  he  of  a  mimetic  nature,  having  a  greater  or  less 
resemblance  to  butterflies  of  various  other  divisions  ;  then*,  is 
also  a  considerable  difference  in  appearance  between  their  own 
sexes.  The  larva  of  E.  undularis  is  known  ;  it  is  of  the.  form 
usual  in  Satyrides,  and  lives  on  the  palm  Uovypha.  About 
50  species,  ranging  from  India  to  Australia,  with  two  in  Africa, 
are  known  of  this  interesting  group. 

Sub-Fam.  4.  Morphides. — There,  is  no  cell  on  the  h hid  wing, 
the  discocellular  nervule  being  absent  (Fig.  101,11.  B).  (hderpiltars 
smooth  or  spiny ,  with  the  extremity  of  the  body  divided ;  frequently 
gregarious .  These  Insects  have  become  notorious  from  tin*,  extra¬ 
ordinary  brilliancy  of  blue  colour  exhibited  by  the  upper  surface  of 
the  wings  of  the  typical  genus  Morpho.  The  species  of  Morph  o  are 
all  Insects  of  large  size,  but  with  wings  enormous  in  proportion 
to  the  body;  this  latter  part  is  carried  in  a  sort  of  cradle  formed 
by  the  inner  parts  of  the  margins  of  the  hind  wings.  Although 
an  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  numerous  other  butter¬ 
flies,  yet  there  is  perhaps  none  in  which  it  is  carried  to  quite 
such  a  pitch  of  perfection  as  it  is  in  Morpho ,  where,  on  the 
under  surface  no  part  of  the  body  behind  the  posterior  legs  can 
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lie  seen.  There  are  only  about  10  0  species  of  Morph  ides,  and 
5  0  of  these  are  included  in  Morpho,  which  is  peculiar  to  tropical 
and  sub -tropical  America  ;  the  other  half  of  the  family  is  divided 
among  ten  or  twelve  genera,  found  in  the  Indo -Malay  region  ; 

there  being  none  in  Africa.  The  eastern  Morphides,  though 

fine  Insects,  are  not  to  be  compared,  either  in  size  or  brilliancy, 
with  their  American  allies.  The  species  of  Morph o  are  ap¬ 
parently  found  only  in  the  great  forests  of  South  America, 

where  they  are  far  from  rare  ;  some  have  a  flapping  and  undulat¬ 
ing  iiight,  straight  onwards  along  the  alleys  of  the  forest,  and 
near  the  ground ;  others  are  never  seen  except  steadily  gliding 
with  outstretched  wings  from  20  to  100  feet  above  the  ground, 
where  they  move  across  sunny  spaces  between  the  crowns  of  the 
taller  trees ;  the  low  -  flyers  settle  frequently  on  the  ground 
to  suck  the  juices  from  fallen  fruit,  but  the  members  of  the 
other  section  never  descend  to  the  ground.  As  regards  the 
caterpillars,  W.  Muller  tells  us 1  that  the  spines  they  are  armed 
with  break  off,  and  enter  the  skin,  if  the  creatures  are  carelessly 
handled.  Four  of  the  five  species  known  to  him  are  conspicu¬ 
ously  coloured  with  black,  red,  yellow  and  white.  The  individuals 
are  gregarious.  The  larvae  of  M.  achilles  sit  in  companies,  often 
of  more  than  100  individuals,  on  trunks  of  trees,  and  so  form  a 
conspicuous  patch.  The  caterpillars  of  M.  epistrophis  hang  to¬ 
gether  as  red  clumps  on  the  twigs  of  their  food-plants.  Hence 
it  appears  that  in  this  genus  we  have  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  night-feeding  caterpillars  rest  in  a  hidden  manner  during 
the  day. 

Sub-Fam.  5.  Brassolides. — Large  butterflies,  with  the  cell  of 
the  hind  wing  closed,  and  usually  with  a  small  adjoining  predis- 
coidal  cell.  Larva  not  very  spiny ;  thinner  at  the  two  ends,  the  tail 
bifid,  the  head  perpendicular  and  margined  with  spines.  This 
small  sub-family  includes  less  than  100  species  arranged  in  about 
eight  genera,  all  South  American.  They  have  the  very  unusual 
hahit  of  resting  during  the  day  like  moths,  becoming  active  only 
late  in  the  afternoon.  They  are  truly  noble  Insects ;  although 
not  possessed  of  the  brilliant  colours  of  Morpho,  they  are 
adorned,  especially  on  the  under  surface,  with  intricate  lines 
and  shades  most  harmoniously  combined,  while  the  upper  surface 
is  frequently  suffused  with  blue  or  purple.  '  This  sub-family 
1  Kosmos,  xix.  1886,  p.  355. 
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attains  its  highest  perfection  in  the 
genus  Cctligo ;  they  are  enormous 
Insects,  and  some  of  them  not  rare. 
The  larva  of  C.  eurglochas  (Fig.  1  TO) 
during  early  life  is  green,  and  sits 
on  the  leaf  of  a  Mus<t ,  but  after  the 
third  moult  it  becomes  brown  and 
hides  itself  among  the  dry  leaves.  It 
is  common  in  the  gardens  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  its  pupae  a, re  found  on 
the  walls,  like  those  of  our  white 
butterflies  here. 

Sub  -  Fam.  6.  Acraeides.  —  >SW>- 

mcdian  nernure,  of  fore  ' icing s  not  f orkc.d 
at  the  base;  the  median  with  on  t  spar. 
Cells  closed.  Fcd'pi  in  section  eylindrie, 
sparingly  set  with  hairs.  Lanai  armed 
with  branched  spines .  A  somewhat 
monotonous  and  uninteresting  division  ; 
the  size  is  moderate  or  small,  and  the 
colours  not  artistic.,  but  consisting  of 
ill-arranged  spots;  the  under  side  of 
the  hind  wings  very  frequently  diver¬ 
sified  by  numerous  line-like  marks, 
radiately  arranged,  and  giving  place  at 
the  base  to  a  few  spots.  There  are 
about  200  species  known,  of  which  the 
majority  are  African ;  there  are  but 
few  Oriental  or  South  American  species. 
Some  authorities  consider  there  is 
only  one  Eastern  genus,  but  others 
prefer  to  adopt  seven  or  eight  divisions. 
Alaena  is  now  placed  in  Lycaenidae, 
though  until  recently  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  belong  here.  The  females  of 
some  species  possess  an  abdominal  pouch 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Pamassius. 

The  members  of  this  sub-family 
are  considered  to  be  of  the  protected 
kind. 
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Sub-Fam.  7.  Heliconiides. — Snbmedian  new  arc  of  front  winy 
not  forked;  median  with  a  short  spur  near  the  base,  (tell  of  hind 
wing  closed  by  a  perfect  ne/wule .  Palpi  compressed,  with,  scales  at 
the,  sides ,  in  front  covered  with,  hairs.  Male  with  an  elongate 
■nai jointed,,  female  with  a  fo ttr -jointed,  front  tarsns.  Caterpillars  set 
with  branched  spines.  This  family  is  peculiar  to  tropical  America 
and  consists  of  only  two  genera,  Helicon  ins  and  Mueides,  with 
about  150  species;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
South  American  groups  of  Butterflies.  It  is  very  closely  allied  fo 
the  Hymphalides,  especially  to  the  genera  Metamorph  a  and  Colacnis, 
but  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  perfectly-formed  nervules  that 
close  the  wing-cells.  The  wings  are  longer  and  narrower  than 
in  Nymphalides,  and  the  colour,  though  exhibiting  much  diver¬ 
sity,  is  on  the  whole  similar  to  that  of  the  heavily-scaled  forms 
of  Ithomiides  of  the  genera  Tithorea,  Melinaea,  Mdanitis  ;  there 
being  in  several  cases  a  great  resemblance  between  species  of  the 
two  groups.  A  frequent  feature  in  oiie  group  of  Jfeliconius  is 
that  the  hind  wing  bears  a  patch  of  red  prolonged  outwards  by 
angular  radiating  marks.  The  individuals  of  certain  species — If. 
melpomcne  and  H.  rhe,a — are  known  to  execute  concerted  dances, 
risi ng  and  falling  in  the  air  like  gnats ;  when  some  of  them 
withdraw  from  the  concert  others  All  their  places.  II.  eralo 
exhibits  the  very  rare  condition  of  tricliroisrn,  the  hind  wings 
being  either  red,  blue,  or  green.  Schatz  states  that  the  different 
forms  have  been  reared  from  a  single  brood  of  larvae.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  of  Heliconiides  live  on  Passiflorae,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
similar  to  our  European  Argynnis-witerpiYLiii'n.  The  chrysalids 
are  very  spinous.  We  may  here  remark  that  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  exists  in  entomological  literature  in  consequence  of  Itho- 
miides  having  been  formerly  included  in  this  sub-family ;  for 
remarks  formerly  made  as  to  “  Heliconiides,”  but  that  really 
referred  only  to  Ithomiides,  have  been  interpreted  as  referring 
to  Heliconiides  of  the  present  system. 

The  Heliconiides  seem  remarkably  plastic  as  regards  colour, 
and  are  therefore  exponents  of  “  homoeochromatism.”  Bates 
says,  as  regards  them :  “  In  tropical  South  America  a  numerous 
series  of  gaily-coloured  butterflies  and  moths,  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  families,  which  occur  in  abundance  in  almost  every  locality 
a  naturalist  may  visit,  are  found  all  to  change  their  hues  and 
markings  together,  as  if  by  the  touch  of  an  enchanter’s  wand,  at 
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every  few  hundred  miles,  the  distances  being  shorter  near  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  than  nearer  the  Atlantic.  So  close 
is  the  accord  of  some  half-dozen  species  (of  widely  different  genera) 
in  each  change,  that  he  had  seen  them  in  large  collections  classed 
and  named  respectively  as  one  species.” 1  Many  of  them  are 
believed  to  be  permeated  by  nauseous  fluids,  or  to  possess  glands 
producing  ill-smelling  secretions. 

Sub-Fam.  8.  Nymphalides. — Cells,  of  both  front  and  hind 
luing,  either  closed  only  by  imperfect  transverse  nervules  or  entirely 
open.  Front  tarsus  of  the  male  unjointed  and  without  spines, 
of  the  female  four -  or  five-jointed.  Caterpillar  either  spined 
or  smooth ;  in  the  latter  case  the  head  more  or  less  strongly 
horned  or  spined,  and  the  apex  of  the  body  bifid.  This  sub¬ 
family  is  specially  characterised  by  the  open  cells  of  the 
wings ;  the  discocellulars,  even  when  present,  being  frequently 
so  imperfect  as  to  escape  all  but  the  most  careful  observa¬ 
tion.  The  Nymphalides  include  upwards  of  150  genera  and 
2000  species.  The  divisions  having  smooth  larvae  are  separated 
by  Kirby 2  and  others  as  a  distinct  sub-family  (Apaturides).  In 
Britain,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world,  Nymphalides  is  the 
predominant  group  of  butterflies.  We  have  eighteen  species,  among 
which  are  included  the  Fritillaries,  Admirals,  Purple  Emperor,  and 
the  various  Vanessa — Peacock,  Camberwell  Beauty,  Eed  Admiral, 
Tortoise-shells,  and  Painted  Lady.  All  have  spined  caterpillars 
except  the  Emperor.  In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  Vanessa  may  be  considered  the  dominant  butter¬ 
flies,  they  being  very  numerous  in  individuals,  though  not  in 
species,  and  being,  many  of  them,  in  no  wise  discomfited  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  own  species.  Several  of  them  are 
capable  of  prolonging  and  interrupting  their  lives  in  the  winged 
condition  to  suit  our  climate ;  and  this  in  a  maimer  that  can 
scarcely  be  called  hibernation,  for  they  frequently  take  up  the 
position  of  repose  when  the  weather  is  still  warm,  and  on  the 
other  hand  recommence  their  activity  in  the  spring  at  a  very 
early  period.  This  phenomenon  may  frequently  be  noticed  in 
the  Tortoise-shell  butterfly ;  it  is  as  if  the  creature  knew  that 
however  warm  it  may  be  in  the  autumn  there  will  be  no  more 
growth  of  food  for  its  young,  and  that  in  the  spring  vegetation 

1  P.  ent.  Mac.  London,  1879,  p.  xxix. 

2  Allen’s  Naturalists’  Library,  Butterflies,  i.  1896. 
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is  sure  to  1)(3  forthcoming  and  abundant  before  long,  although 
there  may  be  little  or  none  at  the  time  the  creature  resumes 
its  activity.  It  is  probable  that  the  habit  may  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  an  imperfect  activity  of  the  sexual  organs. 
Tt  should,  however,  be  recollected  that  many  larvae  of  butterflies 
hibernate  as  young  larvae  after  hatching,  and,  sometimes,  with¬ 
out  taking  any  food.  Pyramcis  carclui,  the  Painted  Lady,  is, 
taking  all  into  consideration,  entitled  to  be  considered  the  most 
ubiquitous  of  the  butterfly  tribe.  Its  distribution  is  very  wide, 
and  is  probably  still  extending.  The  creature  is  found  in 
enormous  numbers  in  some  localities,  especially  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  Africa  ;  and  when  its  numbers  increase  greatly,  migration 
takes  place,  and  the  Insect  spreads  even  to  localities  where  it 
cannot  maintain  itself  permanently.  In  Britain  it  is  probably 
during  some  years  nearly  or  quite  absent,  but  may  suddenly 
appear  in  large  numbers  as  an  immigrant.  The  favourite  food 
of  the  larva  is  thistles,  but  many  other  plants  serve  the  Insect 
at  times. 

Va/mssa,  or  Pyrameis,1  atalcmta,  the  Red  Admiral,  is  common 
in  the  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  and  extends  its  range  to 
various  outlying  spots.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
remote  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  the  Insect  appears  really  to  be 
now  at  home,  though  it  is  associated  with  a  larger  and  more 
powerful  congener,  P.  itvmmmea..  Another  interesting  Vanessid  is 
Armolmict  hvana,  which  is  peculiar  to  Europe,  where  it  produces 
annually  two  generations  so  dissimilar  to  one  another  that  they 
passed  current  as  two  species,  V.  ie/mcna  and  V.  yrorm.  Although 
intermediate  forms  are  rare  in  nature  they  can  ‘be  induced  by 
certain  treatments  applied  to  the  larvae  under  human  control. 

The  dead-leaf  butterflies  of  the  genus  Kallima  belong  to 
Nymphalides.  They  are  so  shaped  and  coloured  that  when 
settled,  with  wings  closed,  on  a  twig,  the  appearance  is  exactly 
that  of  a  dry  leaf ;  the  exposed  surface  is  mottled  with  spots 
that  look  just  like  the  patches  of  minute  fungi,  etc.  that  are  so 
common  on  decaying  vegetation.  The  colour  and  the  spots  on 
the  under  surface  of  this  butterfly  are  very  variable.  According 
to  Mr.  Skertehly,2  we  may  presume  that  in  the  minute  details  of 


1  A  most  unfortunate  diversity  exists  in  tlie  generic  names  applied  to  these 
Vanessa,  as  well  as  in  those  of  many  other  Lepidoptera. 

2  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  (6),  iv.  1889,  p.  212. 
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these  resemblances  we  have  a  case  of  hypertely  similar  to  that 
of  the  resemblance  to  Insects’  minings  exhibited  by  certain  marks 
on  the  tegmina  of  Pteroehroza  (mentioned  in  V ol.  V.  }>.  I>2 2). 

In  South  America  there  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  grains  of 
Nymphalides — Ageronia — that  delights  in  settling  on  tin1,  trunks 
of  trees  rather  than  on  flowers  or  leaves.  It  was  long  since  noticed 
that  the  species  of  Ageronia  make  a  clicking  noise;  in  some  eases 
when  on  the  wing,  in  other  cases  by  moving  the  wings  when  the 
Insect  is  settled.  The  object  of  the  noise  is  quite  uncertain  ;  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  is  done  in  rivalry  or  courtship,  or  to 
frighten  away  enemies.  Bigg- Wether  found,  however,  that  in 
South  Brazil  there  is  a  lazy  little  bird  to  which  this  sound  serves 
as'a  signal,  inducing  it  to  descend  from  its  perch  and  eat  the  clicker. 
The  mode  in  which  the  noise  is  produced  is  not  (piite  clear.  Sir 
George  Hampson  has  pointed  out 1  that  the  fore  wing  boars  at 
the  extreme  base  a  small  appendage  bearing  two  hooks,  and  that 
two  other  processes  on  the  thorax  play  on  these  when  the  wing 
moves.  His  suggestion  that  these  hooks  are  the  source  of  the 
sound  seems  highly  probable. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  larvae-  of  Hymphalides.  In 
the  Vanessa  group  the  body  is  armed  with  spines,  each  one  of 
which  bears  shorter  thorns,  the  head  being  unadorned.  The 
Tritillaries  (Argynnis,  Melitaea)  also  have  caterpillars  of  this  kind. 
In  many  other  forms  the  head  itself  is  armed  with  horns  or  spines 
of  diverse,  and  frequently  remarkable,  character.  I  n  Ajuiturti,  and 
its  allies  the  body  is  without  armature,  but  the  head  is  perpen¬ 
dicular,  the  vertex  bifid  and  more  or  less  prolonged.  The 
caterpillar  of  our  Purple  Emperor,  Apatwra  iris ,  is  (piite  unlike 
any  other  British  caterpillar ;  in  colour  it  is  like  a  Sphingid 
larva — green  with  oblique  lateral  stripes  of  yellow  and  rod— but 
in  form  it  is  slug-like,  pointed  behind,  and  it  has  on  the  head 
two  rather  long  tentacle-like  horns.  In  the  South  American  genus 
Prepona,  the  larva  of  which  in  general  form  resembles  that  of 
Apatura,  there  are  no  anal  claspers,but  the  extremity  of  the  laxly 
is  prolonged,  forming  a  sort  of  tail. 

Pam.  2.  Erycinidae  (Lemoniidae  of  some  authors).— The 
female  has  six  perfectly  formed  legs ,  though  the  front  pair  is  smaller. 
The  male  has  the  coxae  of  the  front  legs  farming  a  spine ,  and  the, 
tarsi  unjointed,  without  claws.  This  family  consists  of  about  1000 
1  L.  Zool.  Soc.  London ,  1892,  p.  191. 
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species,  usually  <3!  rather  small  size,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of 
shape  and  coloration,  some  of  them  being  remarkably  similar  to 
some  of  the  gay,  diurnal  moths  of  South  America.  The  palpi  are 
usually  small,  hut  in  Ourocncmis  they  are  large  and  porrect.  The 
family  is  specially  characteristic  of  tropical  America,  but  there  is 
one  small  group  of  30  or  40  species,  Ncmcohiides,  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  We  have  one  species  in  Britain,  JVemeohius  lucina , 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  Fritillary.  Neither  the  larvae  nor  the 
pupae  of  Erycinidae  present  any  well-marked  characteristic 
feature,  but  exhibit  considerable  variety.  According  to  Bar,1 
some  of  the  larvae  are  like  those  of  moths;  the  caterpillar  of 
Mdibocus  is  said  to  be  like  that  of  a  Liparis :  the  chrysalis  has 
the  short,  rounded  form  of  that  of  the  Lycaenidae ,  and  is  sus¬ 
pended  with  the  head  down,  and  without  a  band  round  the 
body.  The  larvae  of  Eurygona  are  gregarious.  The  pupae  of  some 
other  forms  adhere,  heads  downwards,  to  branches.  Scudder 
considers  that  this  family  is  not  distinct  from  Lycaenidae,  and 
that  the  Central  American  genus  Eumacus  connects  the  two. 
.Reuter  also  treats  Erycinidae  as  a  division  of  Lycaenidae. 

Sub-Fam.  1.  Erycinides. — [Characters  of  the  family]  Palpi 
not  unusually  large.  We  place  all  the  Erycinidae  in  this  sub¬ 
family  except  the  following — 

Sub-Fam.  2.  Libytheides. — Butterflies  of  average  size ,  with 
the  palpi  large  ancl  porrect :  the  front  legs  of  the  male  small,  the 
tarsus  reduced  to  one  joint :  the  front  leg  of  the  female  of  the 
norm al  structure,  and  hut  little  reduced  in  size.  This  division 
consists  of  the  single  genus  Libythea ,  with  only  a  score  of  species. 
They  are  Insects  somewhat  like  Vanessa  in  appearance,  but  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  recognised  on  account  of  the  peculiar  palpi.  The 
genus  is  of  very  wide  distribution,  occurring  in  most  parts  of  the 
warm  and  temperate  continental  regions,  and  it  also  occurs  in 
Mauritius  and  the  Antilles. 

The  Libytheides  have  given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  systematists,  some  of  whom  assign  them  as  a  sub¬ 
family  to  the  Erycinidae,  some  to  the  Nymphalidae  ;  while  others 
treat  them  as  a  family  apart.  The  families  Nymphalidae,  Ery¬ 
cinidae  and  Lycaenidae  are  so  intimately  allied,  that  Scudder  is 
probably  correct  in  considering  them  to  form  really  one  huge 
family ;  if  this  .view  were  adopted  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
1  Bull.  Boc.  ent.  France,  1856,  pp.  c,  ci. 
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in  locating  Libythea  therein.  If  they  be  kept  apart,  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  separate  Libythea  also;  though  possibly  its  claims 
to  he  placed  in  Erycinidae  slightly  preponderate.  The  recently 
described  genus  Ourocnemis  to  some  extent  connects  Erycinides 
with  Libythaeides.1 

Fam.  3.  Lycaenidae. — The  front  legs  but  little  smaller  them 
the  others :  in  the  male ,  however ,  the  tarsus ,  though  elongate ,  is  only 
of  one  joint,  and  is  terminated  by  a,  single  claw.  No  pad  on  the 
front  tibia.  Claws  not  toothed.  The  Lycaenidae,  or  Blues,  are,  as 
a  rule,  of  small  size,  but  in  tlie  tropics  there  are  many  that  reach 
the  average  size  of  butterflies,  i.e.  something  about  the  stature  of 
the  Tortoise-shell  butterfly.  The  family  is  one  of  the  larger  of 
the  divisions  of  butterflies,  considerably  more  than  2000  species 
being  at  present  known,  and  this  number  is  still  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  Although  blue  on  a  part  of  the  upper  surface  is  a,  very 
common  feature  in  the  group,  it  is  by  no  means  universal,  for 
there  are  many  “  Coppers,”  as  well  as  yellow  and  white  Lycae¬ 
nidae.  Many  species  have  delicate,  flimsy  appendages — tails— 
to  the  hind  wings,  but  in  many  others  these  are  quite  absent ; 
and  there  are  even  tailed  and  tailless  forms  of  the  same  species. 
The  members  of  the  group  Lipteninae  (JAptena,  Vaness  a  he, 
Mimaeraea,  etc.)  resemble  members  of  other  sub-families  of  Nym- 
phalidae,  and  even  of  Pieridae.  Lycaenidae  are  well  represented 
wherever  there  are  butterflies ;  in  Britain  we  have  18  species. 

The  larvae  of  this  family  are  very  peculiar,  being  short,  thicker 
in  the  middle,  and  destitute  of  the  armature  of  spines  so  remark¬ 
able  in  many  other  caterpillars.  It  has  of  late  years  been  fre¬ 
quently  recorded  that  some  of  these  larvae  are  attended  by  ants, 
which  use  their  antennae  to  stroke  the  caterpillars  and  induce 
them  to  yield  a  fluid  of  which  the  ants  are  fond.  Guenee  had 
previously  called  attention 2  to  the  existence  of  peculiar  structures 
contained  in  small  cavities  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  cater¬ 
pillar  of  Lyeaena  baetica.  These  structures  can  he  evaginated, 
and,  it  is  believed,  secrete  a  fluid;  Edwards  and  M'Oook  arc  of 
opinion  that  they  are  the  source  of  the  matter  coveted  by  the 
ants.  The  larvae  are  without  spines. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  Blues  have  some  of  them  strange  tastes  ; 
more  than  one  has  been  recorded  as  habitually  feeding  on  Aphidae 

1  Baker,  Tr.  e/it.  Soc.  London ,  1887,  p.  175,  PI.  ix. 

2  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  France  (4),  vii.  1867,  p.  665,  PI.  xiii. 
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and  scale- Insects.  The  pupae  axe,  like  the  larvae,  of  short 
inflated  form.  I>y  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  pupae  of  two 
species  bear  a,  considerable  resemblance  to  the  heads  of  monkeys, 
or  mummies.  The  Lycaenid  pupa  is  usually  extremely  consoli¬ 
dated,  destitute  of  movement,  and  is  supported — in  addition  to 
the  attachment  by  the  cremaster — by  a  silk  thread  girdling  the 
middle.  There  are  exceptions  to  these  rules,  and  according  to 
Mr.  Eobson  the  pupa  of  Tajurkt  cliaeus  hangs  free,  suspended 
from  a  leaf,  and  can  move  the  body  at  the  spot  where  the 
abdominal  segments  meet  the  wing-cases  in  the  dorsal  line.1 

Fam.  4.  Pieridae. — The  six  legs  well  developed,  and  similar 
in  the  sexes;  there  is  no  pad  on  the  front  tibia.  The  claws  of  all 
the  feet  are  bifid,  or  toothed,  and  there  is  an  empodium.  There 
are  upwards  of  1000  species  of  Pieridae  already  known.  Al¬ 
though  several  taxonomists  treat  the  Pieridae  and  Papilionidae 
as  only  subdivisions  of  one  family,  yet  they  appear  to  be  quite 
distinct,  and  the  relationships  of  the  former  to  be  rather  with 
Lycaenidae.  In  Pieridae,  white,  yellow,  and  red  are  the  pre¬ 
dominant  colours,  though  there  is  much  black  also.  It  has 
recently  been  ascertained  that  the  yellow  and  red  pigments,  as 
well  as  the  white,  are  uric  acid  or  derivatives  therefrom.2  The 
physiology  of  this  peculiarity  has  not  y$t  been  elucidated,  so 
that  we  do  not  know  whether  it  may  be  connected  with  some 
state  of  the  Malpighian  vessels  during  metamorphosis. 

Our  darden-White,  Brimstone,  Clouded-yellows  and  Orange-tip 
butterflies  belong  to  this  family ;  as  does  also  the  South  American 
genus  formerly  called  Leptalis.  This  generic  name,  which  is 
much  mentioned  in  literature  owing  to  the  resemblance  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  to  Helieoniides,  has  now  disappeared  ;  Leptalis 
having  been  divided  into  various  genera,  while  the  name  itself 
is  now  considered  merely  a  synonym  of  JDismorphia. 

The  African  Insect,  Pseudopontia  paradoxa,  has  nearly  trans¬ 
parent  wings,  no  club  to  the  antennae,  a  remarkably  small  cell  on 
the  wing,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  nervules  not  found  in  any 
other  butterfly ;  there  being  only  ten  nervules  at  the  periphery  of 
the  front  wing,  and  both  upper  and  lower  radial  nervules  uniting 
with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  subcostal.  It  has  been  treated 
as  a  moth  by  several  entomologists.  Aurivillius  considers  that  it 

1  J.  Lombay  Soc.  ix.  1895,  pp.  338-341. 

2  Hopkins,  Phil.  Tram.  186  B,  1895,  p.  661. 
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is  certainly  a  butterfly;  but  as  the  metamorphoses  are  unknown, 
we  cannot  yet  form  a  Jfinal  opinion  as  to  this  curious  form.  The 
extraordinary  Peruvian  Insect,  tit.yx  injcrtitdis ,  is  also  placed  in 
this  family  by  Staudinger ;  it  is  a  small,  pale  Insect,  almost  white, 
and  with  imperfect  scales  ;  a  little  recalling  a  Satyrid.  It  appears 
to  be  synthetic  to  Pieridae  and  Erycinidae. 

The  caterpillars  of  Pieridae  are  perhaps  the  least  remarkable 
attractive  of  all  butterfly  -  caterpillars ;  their  skins  are  as  a 
rule  bare,  or  covered  only  with  fine,  short 
down  or  hair;  their  prevalent  colour  is 
green,  more  or  less  speckled  with  black 
and  yellow,  and  they  are  destitute  of  any 
prominent  peculiarities  of  external  struc¬ 
ture.  Pupation  is  accomplished  by  the 
larva  fixing  itself  to  some  solid  body  by  the 
posterior  extremity,  with  the  head  upwards 
(or  the  position  may  be  horizontal),  and  then 
placing  a  girdle  round  the  middle  of  the 
body.  The  pupa  never  hangs  down  freely 
as  it  does  in  Nymphalidae.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  experiment  that  if  the 
girdle  round  the  larva  be  cut,  the  pupa¬ 
tion  can  nevertheless  be  accomplished  by 
a  considerable  proportion  of  larvae.  Home 
of  the  pupae  are  of  very  jieculiar  form,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Orange-tip  (Pig.  180,  A)  and  Brimstone  butterflies, 
tip  butterfly  passes  nine  or 
ten  months  of  each  year  as 
a  pupa,  which  is  variable 
in  colour ;  perhaps  to  some 
extent  in  conformity  with 
its  surroundings.  The  North 
American  E.  genutia  has  a 
similar  life-history,  but  the 
larva  leaves  its  Cruciferous 
food-plant,  wanders  to  an 
oak  tree,  and  there  turns  to 
a  pupa,  resembling  in  colour 
the  bark  of  the  tree. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  caterpillars  to  change  their  habits  and 


Fig.  180. — Pupation  of  the 
Orange  -  tip  butterfly, 
Eitchloe  cardamhies.  A, 
The  completed  pupa  ;  B, 
the  larva,  with  its  girdle, 
prepared  for  the  change. 


The  Orange- 


Fig.  181. — Newly -hatched  larva  of  EucMoe.  car- 
(famines.  A,  The  larva  in  profile ;  B,  one 
segment  more  magnified,  showing  the  liquid¬ 
hearing  setae  ;  C,  one  of  the  setae  still  more 
magnified,  and  without  liquid. 


appearance  in  a  definite  manner  in  the  course  of  the  larval  life. 
The  caterpillar  of  EucJdoe  eardamines  exhibits  a  larval  meta¬ 
morphosis  oi  a  well-marked  character.  The  young1  larva  (Fig. 
181)  is  armed  with  peculiar  setae,  furcate  at  the  tip,  each  of 
which  bears  a  tiny 


ball  of  fluid.  In  this 
stage  the  caterpillar 
makes  scarcely  any 
movement.  In  the 
middle  of  the  cater¬ 
pillar's  life  a  new 
vestiture  appears 
after  an  ecdysis  ; 
numerous  fine  hairs 


are  present,  and  the  Fig.  182. — Larva  of  Euchloe  eardamines  in  middle  life, 
fluid -bearing  spines  ^  ^le  *arva  iu  Pro^e  5  one  segment  more  magnified. 

nearly  disappear,  being  reduced  to  a  single  series  of  spines  of  a 
comparatively  small  size  on  each  side  of  the  upper  middle  region 
of  the  body  (Fig.  182).  The  colour  is  also  a  good  deal 
changed,  and  concomitantly  there  is  a  much  greater  voracity 
and  restlessness. 


Fam.  5.  Papilionidae. — All  the  legs  well  developed.  Claws 
large ,  simple,  ivithout  empodium.  Front  tibiae  with  a  pad .  The 
metanotum  free,  conspicuously  exposed  between  mesonotwm  and 
abdomen.  ,  This  series  of  butterflies  includes  some  of  the  most 


magnificent  of  the  members  of  the  Insect  world.  It  is  considered 
hy  some  authorities  to  be  the  highest  family  of  butterflies ;  and 
in  one  very  important  feature — sexual  differentiation — it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  entitled  to  the  rank.  There  are  about  700  recorded 
species,  the  larger  portion  of  which  are  included  in  the  genus 
Papilio.  The  great  variety  of  form  has  led  to  this  genus  being 
divided  ;  the  attempts  have,  however,  been  partial,  with  the 
exception  of  an  arrangement  made  hy  Felder,  who  adopted  75 
sections,  and  a  recent  consideration  of  the  subject  hy  Haase,  who 
arranges  Felder's  sections  into  three  sub-genera.  Many  of  the 
sections  have  received  names,  and  are  treated  by  some  authors  as 
genera,  so  that  an  unfortunate  diversity  exists  as  to  the  names 
used  for  these  much-admired  Insects.  The  genus  is  distributed 
all  over  the  world,  hut  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  numerous  in 
species  than  in  South  America.  Wallace  informs  us  that  the  great 
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majority  of  the  species  of  the  Amazon  valley  frequent  the.  shady 
groves  of. the  virgin  forest.  In  many  cases  the  sexes  are  ex¬ 
tremely  different  in  appearance  and  habits,  a, ml  are  hut  rarely 
found  together  in  one  spot.  The  genus  Or  with  op  tsr  a  is  closely 


■m 


allied  to  Papilio,  and  contains  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
butterflies,  the  homes  of  the  species  being  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  outlying  groups  of  islands,  there  being  n  smaller 
number  of  species  in  the  neighbouring  continents.  The,  females 
are  of  great  size,  and  are  so  excessively  different  from  their 


Fig.  1S4.  —  Oniithcptcra  {Schve/ibtf'jat)  paradisea,  female, 
x  1.  (The  wings,  on  the  right  side,  detached,  showing  the 
under  surface.  Colours,  black,  white,  and  grav.) 
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consorts  of  the  other  sex,  as  to  a, rouse  in  the  student  a  feeling  of 
surprise,  and  a  strong  desire  to  fathom  the  mysteries  involved.  It 
would  he  difficult  to  surpass  the  effective  coloration  of  the  males 
in  many  of  the  species  of  Ornithoptera  ;  they  a, re,  too,  very  diverse 
in  this  respect;  0.  broohiana  is  of  an  intense  hlaek  colour,  with 
a  band  of  angular  green  marks  extending  the  whole  length  of 
its  wings,  while  behind  the  head  there  is  a  broad  collar  of  crimson 
colour.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  0 .  paradkea , 
recently  discovered  in  New  Guinea;  in  this  species  the  sexual 
disparity  reaches  its  maximum.  The  female  (Fig.  1 84)  is  a 
large,  sombre  creature  of  black,  white  and  grey  colours,  but  the 
male  (Fig.  183)  is  brilliant  with  gold  and  green,  and  is  made 
additionally  remarkable  by  a  long  tail  of  unusual  form  on  each 
hind  wing. 

We  may  anticipate  that  these  extraordinary  cases  of  sexual 
total  dissimilarity  in  appearance  are  accompanied  by  equally 
remarkable  habits  and  physiological  phenomena.  I11  the  case  of 
0.  brooJdana  the  female  is  extremely  rare,  so  that  the  collector, 
Kiinstler,  could  only  obtain  fifteen  females  to  a  thousand  males. 
According  to  Mr.  Skertchly,  instead  of  the  crowd  of  males  being 
eager  to  compete  for  the  females,  the  reverse  is  the  cast*. ;  the 
female  diligently  woos  the  male,  who  exhibits  a  reluctance  to 
coupling.  This  observer  apparently  considered  that  the  •“  emerald 
feathers  ”  of  the  male  are  a  guide  or  incitement  to  the  female.1 

In  Africa  Ornithoptera  is  to  a  certain  extent  represented 
by  two  extremely  remarkable  forms,  Papilio  za  I  maxis  and  I\ 
(Drury a)  antimaehus.  There  are  about  a  dozen  other  genera  of 
Papilionidae ;  most  of  them  contain  hut  few  species.  P«  nutssbitx, 
however,  is  rich  in  species  inhabiting  the  mountains  and  elevated 
plateaus  of  the  northern  hemisphere  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds ;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  small  amount  of  scales  on  the 
wings,  and  for  the  numerous  variations  of  tin*,  species.  The  female 
possesses  a  peculiar  pquch  at  the  end  of  the  body ;  although  only 
formed  during  the  process  of  coupling,  it  has  a  special  and 
characteristic  form  in  most  of  the  species.  The  curious  Indian 
genus  Leptocircus  has  parts  of  the  front  wings  transparent,  while 
the  hind  pair  form  long  tails.  This  genus  is  of  interest  in  that 

1  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  (6),  iv.  1889,  p.  218.  Wo  trust  there  will  not  be  many  more. 
Kiinstlers,  as  this  beautiful  butterfly  must  certainly  become  extinct,  if  the  female 
be  really  as  rare  as  is  supposed. 
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it  is  said  to  connect  Papilionidae  to  some  extent  with  1  Iesperiidae. 
The  laryae  of  this  family  are  remarkable  on  account  of  a  curious 
process  on  the  thoracic  segment  called  an  “  osmeterium.55  It  is 
usually  retracted,  hut  at  the  will  of  the  caterpillar  can  he  everted 
in  the  form  of  a  long  furcate  or  Y-shaped  process  ;  there  is  a 
gland  in  the  osmeterimn,  and  as  a  result  a  strong  odour  is 
emitted  when  ttxe  exstulpation  occurs. 

The  pupation  of  Papilionidae  is  similar  to  that  of  Pieridae, 
the  pupa  being  placed  with  the  head  upwards,  fixed  by  the  tail, 
and  girt  round  the  middle.  A  very  curious  diversity  of  pupation 
occurs  in  the  genus  Thais ,  in  which  the  pupa  is  attached  by  the 
tail  as  usual,  and — which  is  quite  exceptional — also  by  a  thread 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Scudder  thinks  there  is  also  a 
girdle  round  the  middle,  but  Dr.  Chapman  inclines  to  the  view 
that  the  thread  attaching  the  head  is  really  the  median  girdle 
slipped  upwards.  The  pupation  of  Parnassius  is  exceptional, 
inasmuch  as,  like  Satyrides,  it  is  terrestrial,  in  a  slight  construc¬ 
tion  of  sdk. 

Fam.  6.  Hesperiidae  (Skippers), — Six  perfect  legs:  metanobmi 
not  free,  largely  covered  by  the  mesonotum.  A  pad  on  the  front  tibia. 
Claws  short  and  thick;  emp odium  present.  Although  this  family 
has  been  comparatively  neglected  by  entomologists,  upwards  of 
2000  species  and  more  than  200  genera  are  known,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  prove  to  be  as  extensive  as  Nymphalidao. 
We  have  already  said  that  Hesperiidae  is  generally  admitted  to 
he  the  most  distinct  of  the  butterfly  groups.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  taxonomists  to  be  allied  to  Papilionidae,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  undoubtedly  more  nearly  allied  to  Ileterocera, 
and  when  the  classification  of  Lepidoptera  is  more  advanced,  so 
that  the  various  natural  groups  placed  in  that  sub-Order  are ' 
satisfactorily  distinguished,  it  is  probable  that  Hesperiidae  will 
be  altogether  separated  from  Bhopalocera.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  E.  Pouter  considers  the  Hesperiidae  to  he  phylo- 
genetically  unconnected  with  Bhopalocera  proper ;  hut  though 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  he  will  probably  prove  correct  in  this, 
we  think  Lepidopterists  will  not  be  willing  to  recognise  the 
family  as  a  sub-Order  equivalent  in  value  to  all  Heterocera. 

The  body  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  it  is  in  most  butterflies, 
and  is  pointed  at  the  tip  rather  than  knobbed  or  bent  down¬ 
wards  ;  the  wings  are  less  ample ;  the  antennae  are  not  truly 
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knobbed,  1  >ui  are  thicker  before  the  actual  tip,  which  is  itself 
pointed  and  more  or  less  bent  backwards,  so  that  the  antennae 
are  somewhat  hook-shaped. 

In  habits  as  well  as  structure  the  family  is  markedly  distinct 
from  butterflies ;  the  pupation  is  peculiar,  and  the  name  Skipper 
has  been  applied  to  the  perfect  Insects,  because  so  many  of  them 
indulge  in  a  brief,  jerky  flight,  instead  of  the  prolonged  aerial 
courses  characteristic  of  the  higher  butterflies. 

There  is  great  difference  among  the  members  of  the  family, 
and  some  of  them  possess  a  very  high  development  of  the  powers 
of  locomotion,  with  a  correspondingly  perfect  structure  of  the 
thoracic  region,  so  that,  after  inspection  of  these  parts,  we  can 
quite  believe  Wallace’s  statement  that  the  larger  and  strong¬ 
bodied  kinds  are  remarkable  for  the  excessive  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  which,  indeed,  he  was  inclined  to  consider  surpassed  that 
of  any  other  Insects.  “  The  eye  cannot  follow  them  as  they  dart 
past ;  and  the  air,  forcibly  divided,  gives  out  a  deep  sound  louder 
than  that  produced  by  the  lnmmiing-bird  itself.  If  power  of 
wing  and  rapidity  of  flight  could  place  them  in  that  rank,  they 
should  be  considered  the  most  highly  organised  of  butterflies.” 
It  was  probably  to  the  genera  Eyrrhopyge,  Erycides ,  etc.,  that 
Mr.  Wallace  alluded  in  the  above  remarks.  Although  the  Hes- 
periidae  are  not  as  a  rule  beautifully  coloured,  yet  many  of  these 
higher  forms  are  most  tastefully  ornamented ;  parts  of  the  wings, 
wing-fringes,  and  even  the  bodies  being  set  with  bright  but  agree¬ 
able  colours.  We  mention  these  facts  because  it  is  a  fashion  to 
attribute  a  lowly  organisation  to  the  family,  and  to  place  it  as 
ancestral  to  other  butterflies.  Some  of  them  have  crepuscular 
habits,  but  this  is  also  the  case  with  a  variety  of  other  Bhopalo- 
cera  in  the  tropics. 

In  their  early  stages  the  Skippers — so  for  as  at  present  known 
— depart  considerably  from  the  majority  of  butterflies,  inasmuch 
as  they  possess  in  both  the  larval  and  pupal  instars  habits  of  con¬ 
cealment  and  retirement.  The  caterpillars  have  the  body  nearly 
bare,  thicker  in  the  middle,  the  head  free,  and  more  or  less 
notched  above.  They  make  much  greater  use  of  silk  than  other 
butterfly-larvae  do,  and  draw  together  leaves  to  form  caves  for 
concealment,  and  even  make  webs  and  galleries.  Thus  the  habits 
are  almost  those  of  the  Tortricid  moths.  Pupation  takes  place 
•under  similar  conditions ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  Chap- 
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man  considers  that  the  pupa  in  several  points  of  structure  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  small  moths.  Not  only  does  the  larva,  draw 
together  leaves  or  stalks  to  make  a  shelter  for  the  pupa,  but  it 
frequently  also  forms  a  rudimentary  cocoon.  These  arrangements 
a, re,  however,  very  variable,  and  the  accounts  that  have  been 
given  indicate  that  even  the  same  species  may  exhibit  some 
a, mount  of  variation  in  its  pupation.  Scudder  considers  that,  in 
the  North  American  Skippers,  the  cremasterds  attached  to  a  single 
Y-like  thread.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  silk  pad  on  the  leaf  for 
the  cremaster  to  hook  on.  A11  interesting  account  given  by  Mr. 
Dudgeon  of  the  pupation  of  a  common  Indian  Skipper,  Badamia 
exdamationis,  shows  that  this  Insect  exercises  considerable  in- 


Fig.  185. — Pupation  of 
Badamia  exdamationis. 
(After  Dudgeon.  J. 
Bombay  Sac.  x.  1895, 
p.  144).  A,  One  side 
of  the  leaf-cradle,  the 
other  (nearest  to  the 
observer)  being  broken 
away  ;  B,  transverse  sec¬ 
tion  of  entire  cradle,  a, 
The  pupa  ;  b,  fastenings 
of  perpendicular  threads 
round  pupa  ;  c,  cross 
thread  retaining  the  leaf 
in  cradle  form  ;  d,  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  leaf  ;  e,  mid¬ 
rib  of  leaf. 


genuity  in  the  structure  of  the  puparium,  and  also  that  the 
arrangements  it  adopts  facilitate  one  of  the  acts  of  pupation  most 
difficult  for  such  pupae  as  suspend  themselves,  viz.  the  hooking  the 
cremasters  on  to  the  pad  above  them.  Badamia  uses  a  rolled-up 
leaf  (Fig.  185)  ;  the  edges  of  the  leaf  are  fastened  together  by 
silk  at  (l ;  from  this  spot  there  descends  a  thread  which,  when 
it  readies  the  pupa,  a,  forks  so  as  to  form  an  inverted  Y,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  leaf  on  either  side  ;  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf  are  kept 
together  by  a  cross  thread,  cc.  Mr.  Dudgeon  was  fortunate  enough 
to  observe  the  act  of  pupation,  and  saw  that  “  although  the  anal 
prolegs  of  the  larva  were  attached  to  a  tuft  or  pad  of  silk  in  the 
usual  way,  and  remained  so  until  nearly  the  whole  skin  had  been 
shuffled  off,  yet  when  the  last  segment  had  to  be  taken  out,  the 
pupa  drew  it  entirely  away  from  the.  skin  and.  lifted  it  over  the 
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empty  skin,  and  l>y  a  series  of  contortions,  similar  to  those  made 
by  an  Insect  in  depositing  an  egg,  it  soon  re-attached  its  anal 
segment  or  cremaster  to  the  web,  throwing  away  the  cast-oil  skin 
by  wriggling  its  body  about.55 


Series  II  Heterocera.  Moths. 

Although  Bhopalecera — if  exclusion  be  made  of  the  Hes- 
periidae — is  probably  a  natural  group,  yet  this  is  not  the*  case 
with  Heterocera.  The  only  definition  that  can  be  given  oi 
Heterocera  is  the  practical  one  that  all  Lepidoptera  that  are  not 
butterflies  are  Heterocera.  Numerous  divisions  of  the  Heterocera 
have  been  long  current,  but  their  limits  have  become  more  and 
more  uncertain,  so  that  at  the  present  time  no  divisions  of  greater 
value  than  the  family  command  a  recognition  at  all  general.  This 
is  not  really  a  matter  of  reproach,  for  it  arises  from  the  desire  to 
recognise  only  groups  that  are  capable  of  satisfactory  definition. 

Several  attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  form  a  rough 
forecast  of  the  future  classification  of  moths.  Professor  ( t mistook, 
struck  by  some  peculiarities  presented  by  the  Hepialidae,  Mi  crop- 
terygidae  (and  Eriocephalidae),  recently  proposed  to  separate  them 
from  all  other  Lepidoptera  as  a  sub-order  Jugatae.  Comstocks 
discrimination  in  making  this  separation  met  with  general  ap¬ 
proval.  The  character  on  which  the  group  Jugatae  is  based  is, 
however,  comparatively  trivial,  and  its  possession  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  as  pointed  out  by  Packard,1  to  justify  the  close  association 
of  Hepialidae  and  Mieropterygidae,  which,  in  certain  important 
respects,  are  the  most  dissimilar  of  moths.  The  (diameters 
possessed  by  the  two  families  in  common  may  he  summarised  by 
saying  that  the  wings  and  wing-hearing  segments  remain  in  a 
low  stage  of  development.  In  nearly  all  other  characters  tint 
two  families  are  widely  different.  Packard  lias  therefore,  while 
accepting  Comstock's  separation  of  the  families  in  question, 
proposed  a  different  combination.  He  considers  that  Eriocepha¬ 
lidae  should  be  separated  from  all  others  as  “  Protolepidoptera  55 
or  “  Lepidoptera  Laciniata/5  while  the  whole  of  the  other  Lepi¬ 
doptera,  comprised  under  the  term  “  Lepidoptera  Hauatellata,” 
are  divided  into  Palaeolepidoptera  (consisting  only  of  Microp- 
terygidae)  and  Neolepidoptera,  comprising  all  Lepidoptera  (in- 
1  Mem.  Ac .  Washington ,  vii.  1895,  p.  57. 
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elusive  of  Hepialidae)  except  the  Eriocephalidae  and  Microptery- 
R'idiie.  Tlie  question  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  very  close 
relations  that  exist  between  Micropterygidae  and  a  sub-Order, 
Triehoptera,  of  Neuroptera.  Dr.  Chapman,  by  a  sketch  of  the 
classification  of  pupae,1  and  Dyar,  by  one  on  larval  stages,2  have 
made  contributions  to  the  subject;  but  the  knowledge  of  early 
stages  and  metamorphosis  is  so  very  imperfect  that  the  last  two 
memoirs  can  be  considered  only  as  preliminary  sketches  ;  as  indeed 
seem  to  have  been  the  wishes  of  the  authors  themselves. 

Simultaneously  with  the  works  above  alluded  to,  Mr.  Mey- 
riek  has  given  3  a  new  classification  of  the  Order.  We  allude, 
in  other  pages,  to  various  points  in  Mr.  Meyrick’s  classifica¬ 
tion,  which  is  made  to  appear  more  revolutionary  than  it  really 
is,  in  consequence  of  the  radical  changes  in  nomenclature  com¬ 
bined  with  it. 

As  regards  the  various  aggregates  of  families  that  are  widely 
known  in  literature  hy  the  names  Bombyces,  Sphinges,  Noctuae, 
(Uiometres,  Pyrales,  we  need  only  remark  that  they  are  still 
regarded  as  to  some  extent  natural.  Their  various  limits  being 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  at  present  undecided,  the  groups 
are  made  to  appear  more  uncertain  than  is  really  the  case.  The 
group  that  has  to  suffer  the  greatest  changes  is  the  old  Bom¬ 
byces.  This  series  comprises  the  great  majority  of  those  moths 
that  have  diurnal  habits.  In  it  there  were  also  included  several 
groups  of  moths  the  larvae  of  which  feed  in  trunks  of  trees  or 
in  the  stems  of  plants,  such  as  Cossidae,  that  will  doubtless  prove 
to  have  but  little  connection  with  the  forms  with  which  they  were 
formerly  associated.  These  groups  with  aberrant  habits  are  those 
that  give  rise  to  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  taxonomist. 

The  following  key  to  the  families  of  Heterocera  is  taken  from 
Sir  (  t.  F.  Hampson’s  recent  work,  Fauna  of  British  India — Moths I 
Tt  includes  nearly  all  the  families  at  present  recognised  among 
the  larger  Lepidoptera ;  certain  families 5  not  mentioned  in  this 
key  are  alluded  to  in  our  subsequent  remarks  on  the  families : — 

1  Tr.  mi.  Roc.  London ,  1893,  p.  97,  with  Suppl.  op.  cit.  1896,  pp.  129  and  567. 

4J  Amcr.  Natural,  xxix.  1895,  p.  1066.  See  also  Ann.  N.  York  Ac.  viii.  1895, 
p.  194,  and  Ent.  Record,  1897,  pp.  136  and  196. 

3  Handbook  of  British  Lepidoptera,  1895. 

4  London,  1892.  Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council. 

5  Those  numbered  2,  8,  10,  17,  22,  27,  44,  and  46  in  our  arrangement. 
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Key  to  the  Families  of  Moths  1 

N.B. — This  table  is  not  simply  dichotomic ;  three  contrasted  categories  are  used 
in  the  case  of  the  primary  divisions ,  A,  B,  C,  and  the  secondary  divisions, 

I.  II,  III. 

A.  Fore  wing  with  nervule  5  coining  from  the  middle  of  the  (liscoeellulars, 
or  nearer  6  than  4  (Categories  I,  II,  III  =  1-18). 

I.  Frenulum  rudimentary  .  .  Fam.  38.  Epicopeiiidae,  see  p.  418 

II.  Frenulum  absent  (Categories  1-8). 

1.  Proboscis  present,  legs  with  spurs  (Cat.  2-5). 

2.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  remote  from  7  (Cat.  3  and  4). 

3.  Fore  wing  with  nervule  6  and  7  stalked 

Fam.  39.  Uraniidae,  see  p.  419. 

4.  Fore  wing  with  nervules  6  and  7  not  stalked 

Fam.  5.  Ceratocampidae,  see  p.  375. 

5.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  nearly  touching  7  beyond  end  of  cell 

Fam.  4.  Brahmaeidae,  see  p.  374. 

6.  Proboscis  absent,  legs  without  spurs  (Cat.  7  and  8). 

7.  Hind  wing  with  one  internal  nervure 

Fam.  3.  Saturniidae,  see  p.  372. 

8.  Hind  wing  with  two  or  three  internal  nervures 

F&m.  6.  Bombycidae,  see  j>.  375. 

III.  Frenulum  present  (Cat.  9-18). 

9.  Antennae  fusiform  [spindle-slurped]  Fam.  9.  SpMngidae,  see  p.  380. 

10.  Antennae  not  fusiform  (Cat.  11-18). 

11.  Proboscis  absent  .  .  Fam.  7.  Eupterotidae,  sen  p.  376. 

12.  Proboscis  present  (Cat.  13-18). 

.  13.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  curved  and  almost  touch¬ 

ing  7  after  end  of  cell ;  nervure  la  reaching  anal  angle 
Fam.  12.  Cymatophoridae,  see  p.  386. 

14.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  remote  from  7  after  end  of 
cell  (Cat.  15-18). 

15.  Tarsi  as  short  as  tibia,  hairy  ;  stoutly  built  moths 

Fam.  11.  Notodontidae,2  see  p.  383. 

16.  Tarsi  long  and  naked ;  slightly  built  moths  (Cat. 

17  and  18) 

17.  Fore  wing  with  nervule  7  remote  from  8,  and 
generally  stalked  with  6 

Fam.  40.  Epiplemidae,  see  p.  420. 

18.  Fore  wing  with  nervule  7  given  olf  from  8  ;  hind 
wing  with  nervure  la  short  or  absent 

Fam.  36.  Geometridae,  see  p.  411. 

1  For  explanatory  diagram  of  the  wings,  see  Fig.  161,  I.  When  the  nervuration 
is  obscured  by  the  wing-scales,  it  may  be  rendered  temporarily  visible  by  the  appli¬ 
cation,  with  a  eamel’s-hair  brush,  of  a  little  benzine.  The  wings  may  be  per¬ 
manently  denuded  of  their  scales  by  being  placed  for  a  short  time  in  Eau  de  Javelle 
(hypochlorite  of  potash). 

2  The  genus  Cyphanta  (one  species  from  India)  has  nervule  5  of  the  fore  wing 
proceeding  from  the  lower  angle  of  the  cell. 
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B.  Eon*,  wing  with  nervule  5  coming  from  lower  angle,  ol‘  cell  or  nearer  4 
than  (j  [see  figures  161  and  162,  pp.  318,  311)]  (Categories  19-58;. 

19.  ITind  wing  with  more  than  8  nervules  (Cat  20,  21). 

20.  Proboscis  absent,  no  mandibles  nor  ligula  ;  size  not  very  small 

Earn.  23.  Hepialidae,  see  p.  396. 

21.  Mandibles,  long  palpi  and  ligula  present;  .size  very  small 

Fain.  47.  Micropterygidae,  see  p.  435. 

22.  Hind  wing  with  not  more  than  8  nervules  (Cat.  23-58). 

23.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  remote  from  7  after  origin  of 
nervules  6  and  7  (Cat.  24-51). 

24.  Frenulum  absent  (Cat.  25-29). 

25.  Hind  wing  with  one  internal  nervure  ;  nervule  8  with 
a  precostal  spur,  Fain.  3 1.  Pterothysanidae,  see  p.  406. 

26.  Hind  wing  with  two  internal  nervures  (Cat.  27  and  28). 

27.  Hind  wing  with  a  liar  between  nervules  7  and  8 
near  the  base ;  nervure  1  a  directed  to  middle  of  inner 
margin  .  Farm  30.  Endromidae,  see  p.  406. 

28.  Hind  wing  with  no  bar  between  nervules  7  and  8 ; 
nervure  la  directed  to  anal  angle 

Fam.  29.  Lasiocampidae,  see  p.  405. 

29.  Hind  wing  with  three  internal  nervures 

Fam.  21.  Arbelidae,  see  p.  396. 

30.  Frenulum  present  (Cat.  31-51). 

31.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  aborted, 

Fam.  15.  Syntoinidae,  see  p.  388. 

32.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  present  (Cat.  33-51). 

33.  Antennae  knobbed  Fam.  1.  Castniidae,  see  p.  371. 

34.  Antennae  filiform,  or  (rarely)  dilated  a  little  towards 

the  tip  (Cat.  35-51). 

35.  Fore  wing  with  nervure  1c  present  (Cat.  36-43). 

36.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  free  from  the 
base  or  connected  with  7  by  a  bar  (Cat. 
37-42). 

37.  Proboscis  present 

Fam.  16.  Zygaenidae,  see  p.  390. 

38.  Proboscis  absent  (Cat.  39-42). 

39.  Palpi  rarely  absent;  J  winged; 
larvae  wood-borers 

Fam.  20.  Cossidae,  see  p.  395. 

40.  Palpi  absent;  apterous  (Cat.  4 1 , 

42). 

41.  $>  rarely  with  legs ;  $  and 
larvae  case-dwellers 

Fam.  19.  Psychidae,  see  p.  392. 

42.  J  and  larvae  free 1 

Fam.  1 8.  Heterogynidae,  see  p.  39  2. 

1  This  is  a  mistake  of  Sir  George  Hampson’s.  It  has  long  been  known  that,  the 
female  of  Ifeterogynis  does  not  leave  the  cocoon  (for  references  see  p.  392)  ;  the 
larvae,  however,  do  not  live  in  cases,  as  those  of  Psychidae  do. 
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43.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  anastomosing 
shortly  with  7 

Fain.  26.  LimacodidLae,  see.  p.  401. 

44.  Fore  wing  with  nervure  1c  absent  (Cat.  45-51). 

45.  Hind  wing  with  nervtile  8  rising  out  of  7 

Fain.  34.  Arctiidae,  see  p.  408. 

46.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  connected  with  7 

by  a  bar,  or  touching  it  near  middle  of 
cell  (Cat.  47,  48). 

47.  Palpi  with  the  third  joint  naked  and 
reaching  far  above  vertex  of  head  ; 
proboscis  present 

Fain.  33.  Hypsidae,  see  p.  408. 

48.  Palpi  not  reaching  above  vertex  of 
head  ;  proboscis  absent  or  very  minute 

Fam.  32.  Lymantriidae,  see  p.  406. 

49.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  anastomosing 
shortly  with  7  near  the  base ;  proboscis 
well  developed  (Cat.  50,  51). 

50.  Antennae  more  or  less  thick  towards  tip 

Fam.  35.  Agaristidae,  see  p.  410. 

51.  Antennae  filiform 

Fam.  37.  Noctuidae,  see  p.  414. 

52.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  curved  and  nearly  or  quite 
touching  nervule  7,  or  anastomosing  with  it  after  origin  of 
nervules  6  and  7  (Cat.  53-58). 

53.  Hind  wing  with  nervure  1c  absent  (Cat.  54-57). 

54.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  with  a  precostal  spur 

Fam.  24.  Callidulidae,  see  p.  400. 

55.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  with  no  precostal  spur 

(Cat.  56,  57). 

56.  Hind  wing  with  nervure  la  absent  or  very  short 

Fam.  25.  Drepanidae,  see  p.  400. 

57.  Hind  wing  with  nervure  la  almost  or  quite 
reaching  anal  angle 

Fam.  28.  Thyrididae,  see  p.  404. 

58.  Hind  wing  with  nervure  1c  present 

Fam.  41.  Pyralidae,  see  p.  420. 
Fore  wing  with  4  nervules  arising  from  the  cell  at  almost  even  dis¬ 
tances  apart  (Cat.  59-66). 

59.  Wings  not  divided  into  plumes  (Cat.  60-63). 

60.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  coincident  with  7 

Fam.  13.  Sesiidae,  see  p.  386. 

61.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  free  (Cat.  62,  63). 

-  62.  Fore  wing  with  nervure  lb  simple  or  with  a  very 

minute  fork  at  base 

Fam.  14.  Tinaegeriidae,  see  p.  387. 
•  63.  Fore  wing  with  nervure  la  forming  a  large  fork 

with  lb  at  base  Fam.  45.  Tineidae,  see  p.  428. 
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64.  Winys  divided  into  ]>I unices  (Oat.  65,  06). 

05.  Fore  wing  divided  into  at  most  two,  hind  wing  into  three 
plumes  .  .  .  Earn.  42.  Pterophoridae,  see  p.  426. 

66.  Fore  wing  and  hiiul  wing  each  divided  into  three  plumes 

Fam.  43.  Alucitidae  ( =  Orneodidae),  see  p.  426. 


Fam.  1.  Castniidae. — The  Insects  of  this  family  combine  to  a 
large  extent  the  characters  of  butterflies  and  moths.  The  antennae 
are  knobbed  or  hooked  at  the  ti/j g  there,  is  a  large  yrecostal  area  to 
the  hind  wing.  The  nermdes  of  the  front  wing  are  ecvmjdex  and 
anastomose  so  as  to  form  one  or  • more  accessory  cells  (Fig.  162).  This 
important,  but  not  extensive,  family  consists  chiefly  of  forms  found 
in  tropical  America  and  Australia.  The  diversity  of  size,  form  and 
appearance  is  very  great,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  members  of  the 
family  will  be  separated;  indeed,  taxonomists  are  by  no  means 
in  agreement  as  to  the  limits  of  the  family.  The  Castniidae 
are  diurnal  Insects,  and  the  North  American  genus  Megathymus 

is  by  many  con¬ 
sidered  to  belong 
to  the  Rhopalo- 
cera.  JEusehemon 
rafllesiae  (Fig.  186) 
is  extremely  like  a 
large  Skipper  with 
long  antennae,  but 
has  a  well-marked 
frenulum.  The 
members  of  the 
Australian  genus 
Synemon  are  much  smaller,  hut  they  also  look  like  Skippers. 
Their  habits  are  very  like  those  of  the  Hesperiidae ;  they 
flit  about  in  the  hot  sunshine,  and  when  settling  after  their 
brief  flights,  the  fore  wings  are  spread  out  at  right  angles  to 
the  body,  so  as  to  display  the  more  gaily  coloured  hind 
wings ;  at  night,  or  in  cloudy  weather,  the  Insect  rests  on 
blades  of  grass  with  the  wings  erect,  meeting  vertically  over 
the  back,  like  a  butterfly.  Heeatesia ,  another  Australian  genus, 
is  now  usually  assigned  to  Agaristidae ;  its  members  look  like 
moths.  The  male  of  II.  fenestrata  is  provided  with  a  sound- 
producing  organ  similar  to  that  of  the  Agaristid  genus  Aegocera. 

The  Castnia  of  South  America  are  many  of  them  like 


Rig.  1 86.  — Euschcmon  rafflesiae.  Australia.  (After 
Doubleday. ) 
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Nymphalid  butterflies,  but  exliil >it  great  diversity,  and  resemble 
butterflies  of  several  different  divisions  of  the  family.1 

The  species  are  apparently  great  lovers  of  heat  and  can 
tolerate  a  very  dry  atmosphere.2  The  transformations  of  very 
few  have  been  observed ;  so  far  as  is  known  the  larvae  feed  in 
stems  ;  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  Goat-moths  or  Leopard- 
moths  (Cossidae) ;  the  caterpillar  of  0.  tJi.enqnm  lives  in  the  stems 
of  Brazilian  orchids,  and  as  a  consequence  has  been  brought  to 
Europe,  and  the  moth  there  disclosed.  The  pupae  are  in  general 
structure  of  the  incomplete  character,  and  have  transverse  rows 
of  spines,  as  is  the  case  with  other  moths  of  different  families, 
but  having  larvae  with  similar  habits.3  Castnia  cudesmia  forms 
a  large  cocoon  of  fragments  of  vegetable  matter  knitted  together 
with  silk.  These  Insects  are  rare  in  collections  ;  they  do  not  ever 
appear  in  numbers,  and  are  generally  very  difficult  to  capture. 

Fam.  2.  Neocastniidae.  —  The  Oriental  genus  Tuscina 
formerly  placed  in  Castniidae  has  recently  been  separated  by 
Sir  G.  Hampson  and  associated  with  Neocastnia  niewillei ,  from 
East  India,  to  form  this  family.  These  Insects  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Nymplialid  butterflies.  They  differ  from  Castniidae  by 
the  want  of  a  proboscis. 

Fam.  3.  Saturniidae. — This  is  a  large  and  varied  assemblage 
of  moths ;  the  larvae  construct  cocoons ;  the  products  of  several 
species  being  used  as  silk.  These  moths  have  no  frenulum  and 
no  proboscis.  The  hind  wings  have  a  very  large  shoulder,  so 
that  the  anterior  margin  or  costa  stretches  far  forward  beneath 
the  front  wing,  as  it  does  in  butterflies.  The  antennae  of  the 
males  are  strongly  bipectinated  and  frecpiently  attain  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  development.  The  family  includes  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  remarkable  forms  of  the  Insect -world.  Oosciuoccra 
hermits,  inhabiting  North  Australia,  is  a  huge  moth  which, 
with  its  expanded  wings  and  the  long  tails  thereof,  covers  a 
space  of  about  70  square  inches.  One  of  the  striking  features 
of  the  family  is  the  occurrence  in  numerous  forms  of  remarkable 
transparent  spaces  on  the  wings ;  these  window  -  like  areas 
usually  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  and  form  a  most  remark¬ 
able  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  surface,  which  is  very  densely 

•  1  See  Westwood,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  London  (2),  i.  1877,  p.  165,  etc.. 

-  For  habits  of  some  Brazilian  Castnia  see  Seitz,  Ent.  Zeit.  Htettin,  li.  1890,  p.  258. 

3  For  pupa  see  Chapman,  Eat.  Jlec.  vi.  1895,  pp.  286,  288. 
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scaled.  In  Attar  ns  these  at  tain  a  large  size.  In  other  species, 
such  as  the  South  African  Zudin  ddcyoryuci,  there  is  a  small 
letter-like,  or  symboliform,  transparent  mark  towards  tire  tip  of 
each  front  wing.  We  liave  at  ])resent  no  clue  to  the  nature 
or  importance  of  these  remarkable  markings.  In  the  genus 
Automrris,  and  in  other  forms,  instead  of  transparent  spaces 
there  a, re  large  and  staring  oeellate  marks  or  eyes,  which  are 
concealed  when  the  Insect  is  reposing.  In  Arceina,  Cwpioptcryo:, 
Hifdacmoniu,  and  others,  the  hind  wings  are  prolonged  into  very 
long  tails,  perhaps  exceeding  in  length  those  of  any  other  moths. 


Fie.  187. — Larva  of  A  Uacvs  atlas.  India.  A,  at  end  of  1st  instar,  profile  ;  B,  4tli 
instar,  dorsal  view  ;  C,  full-grown  larva,  in  repose.  (After  Poujade.) 

The  cocoons  are  exceedingly  various,  ranging  from  a  slight 
open  network  to  a  dense  elaborate  structure  arranged  as  in  our 
Emperor  moth  ;  in  this  latter  case  an  opening  is  left  by  the 
larva  for  its  exit  after  it  has  become  a  moth,  but  by  an  ingenious, 
chevaux-de-frise  work,  this  opening  is  closed  against  external 
enemies,  though  the  structure  offers  no  resistance  at  all  to  the 
escape  of  the  moth.  Fabre  has  recorded  some  observations  and 
experiments  which  seem  to  show  that  the  instinct  predominating 
over  the  formation  of  the  cocoon  is  not  cognoscent.  The  Insect, 
if  interfered  with,  displays  a  profound  stupidity.  Its  method  is 
blind  perseverance  in  the  customary.1  The  cocoon  of  Satuxniidae 
is  more  often  continuous,  i.e.  entirely  closed.  Packard  says  that 
1  Souvenirs  cutomoloyiques ,  ({uatrieme  serie,  1891,  pp.  39-46. 
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Acticts  Inna  effects  its  escape  by  cutting  through  the  strong 
cocoon  with  an  instrument  situate  at  the  base  of  the  front  wing. 
Other  species  were  examined  and  were  found  to  possess  the  in¬ 
strument  ;  but  Packard  is  convinced  that  the  majority  of  the 
species  possessing  the  instrument  do  not  use  it,  but  escape  by 
emitting  a  fluid  that  softens  the  cocoon  and  enables  the  moth 
to  push  itself  through.1  The  cocoons  of  the  species  of  Or/mnchia 
have  a  beautiful  appearance,  like  masses  of  filagree-work  in  silver. 
The  pupa  in  GemncMa  is  very  peculiar,  being  terminated  by  a 
long,  spine-like  process.  In  Loc^a  neivara  the  cocoon  is  of  a 
green  colour  and  suspended  by  a  stalk ;  looking  like  the  pod,  or 
pitcher,  of  a  plant.  The  silk  of  the  Saturniidae  is  usually  coarse, 
and  is  known  as  Tusser  or  Tussore 2  silk. 

The  larvae  of  this  family  are  as  remarkable  as  the  imagos,  being 
furnished  with  spine-bearing  tubercles  or  warts;  or  long  fleshy 
processes  ;  the  colours  are  frequently  beautiful.  The  caterpillar  of 
Attacus  atlas  (Fig.  187)  is  pale  olive-green  and  lavender,  and  has  a 
peculiar,  conspicuous,  red  mark  on  each  flank  close  to  the  clasper. 

About  seventy  genera  and  several  hundred  species  are  already 
known  of  this  interesting  family.  They  are  widely  distributed 
on  the  globe,  though  there  are  but  few  in  Australia.  Our 
only  British  species,  the  Emperor  moth,  Saturnia  jpavonia,  is 
by  no  means  rare,  and  its  larva  is  a  beautiful  object ;  bright 
green  with  conspicuous  tubercles  of  a  rosy,  or  yellow,  colour.  It 
affects  an  unusual  variety  of  food-plants,  sloe  and  heather  being 
favourites ;  the  writer  has  found  it  at  Wicken  flourishing  on  the 
leaves  of  the  yellow  water-lily.  Although  the  Emperor  moth  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  our  native  Lepidopterous  Insects,  it  is  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  Saturniidae. 

The  family  Hemileucidae  of  Packard  is  included  at  present  in 
Saturniidae. 

Fam.  4.  Brahmaeidae. — The  species  forming  the  genus 
Brahmaea  have  been  placed  in  various  families,  and  are 
now  treated  by  Hampson  as  a  family  apart,  distinguished 
from  Saturniidae  by  the  presence  of  a  proboscis.  They  are 
magnificent,  large  moths,  of  sombre  colours,  but  with  complex 
patterns  on  the  wings,  looking  as  if  intended  as  designs  for 

1  Amer.  Natural,  xir.  1878,  p.  379. 

2  Cotes,  “Wild  Silk  Insects  of  India,”  bid.  Mus .  Notes,  ii.  No.  2,  1891, 
15  plates. 
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upholstery.  About  fifteen  species  are  recognised ;  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  is  remarkable  ;  consisting  of  a  comparatively 
narrow  belt  extending  across  the  Old  World  from  Japan  to  West 
Africa,  including  Asia,  Minor  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Tattle  has  been  recorded  as  to  the  life-histories  of  these  Insects. 
The  larva  is  said  to  have  the  second  and  third  segments  swollen 
and  armed  with  a  pair  of  lateral  spines  projecting  forwards.  A 
cocoon  is  not  formed. 

Fam.  5.  Ceratocampidae. — This  is  a  small  family.  They  are 
fine  moths  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and  known  principally  by 
scattered  notices  in  the  works  of  North  American  entomologists. 
Seven  genera  and  about  sixty  species  are  known.  The  chief 
genus  is  Cither  onia.  Some  of  the  larvae  are  remarkable,  being 
armed  with  large  and  complex  spines.  A  cocoon  is  not  formed. 

Fam.  6.  Bombycidae.  —  In  entomological  literature  this 
name  has  a  very  uncertain  meaning,  as  it  has  been  applied  to 
diverse  groups ;  '  even  at  present  the  name  is  frequently  used  for 
the  Lasiocampidae.  We  apply  it  to  the  inconsiderable  family 
of  true  silkworm  moths.  They  are  comparatively  small  and 
uninteresting  Insects  in  both  the  larval  and  imaginal  instars ; 
but  the  cocoons  formed  by  the  well-known  silkworm  are  of  great 
value,  and  some  other  species  form  similar  structures  that  are  of 
more  or  less  value  for  commercial  purposes.  The  silkworm  has 
been  domesticated  for  an  enormous  period,  and  is  consequently 
now  very  widely  spread  over  the  earth’s  surface ;  opinions  differ 
as  to  its  real  home,  some  thinking  it  came  originally  from 
Northern  China,  while  others  believe  Bengal  to  have  been  its 
native  habitat.  The  silkworm  is  properly  called  Bombyx  mori , 
but  perhaps  it  is  as  often  styled  Sericaria  mori.  Besides  being 
of  so  great  a  value  in  commerce,  this  Insect  has  become  an 
important  object  of  investigation  as  to  anatomy,  physiology  and 
development.  Its  domestication  lias  probably  been  accompanied 
by  a  certain  amount  of  change  in  habits  and  instincts,  the 
creature  having  apparently  lost  its  appreciation  of  freedom  and 
its  power  of  flight ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  helpless  in  certain 
respects  when  placed  on  trees  in  the  larval  state  ;  but  the  import¬ 
ance  of  these  points  has  been  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated.1 

Although  the  family  Bombycidae  is  very  widely  distributed 
in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world,  it  includes  only  15  or  20 
1  Sec  on  this  subject  Perez,  Act.  Mac.  Bordeaux,  xlvii.  1894,  p.  236,  etc. 
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genera,  and  none  of  them  have  many  species.  The  Mustiliidae 
of  some  entomologists  are  included  here.  Like  the  Satumiidae, 
the  Bombycidae  are  destitute  of  proboscis  and  of  frenulum  to  the 
wings,  but  they  possess  two  or  three  internal  nervures  on  the 
hind  wing  instead  of  the  single  one  existing  in  Saturniidae. 

Fam.  7.  Eupterotidae  (Striplmopterygidae  of  Aurivillius). — 
This  family  has  only  recently  been  separated  from  Lasiocampidae  ; 
its  members,  however,  possess  a  frenulum ;  while  none  is  present 
in  the  larger  family  mentioned.  Its  limits  are  still  uncertain, 
but  it  includes  several  extremely  interesting  forms.  The  larvae 
of  the  European  processionary  moth,  Cnethocampajjrocessionea,  are 
social  in  habits ;  they  sometimes  occur  in  very  large  numbers,  and 
march  in  columns  of  peculiar  form,  each  band  being  headed  by  a 
leader  in  front,  and  the  column  gradually  becoming  broader.  It 
is  thought  that  the  leader  spins  a  thread  as  he  goes  on,  and  that 
the  lateral  leaders  of  the  succeeding  files  fasten  the  threads  they 
spin  to  that  of  the  first  individual,  and  in  this  way  all  are 
brought  into  unison.  The  hairs  of  these  caterpillars  are  abun¬ 
dant,  and  produce  great  irritation  to  the  skin  and  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  any  one  unlucky  enough  to  come  into  too  close  contact 
with  the  creatures.  This  property  is,  however,  not  confined  to  the 
hairs  of  the  processionary  moths,  but  is  shared  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  the  hairs  of  various  other  caterpillars  of  this 
division  of  Lepidoptera.  In  some  cases  the  irritation  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  form  of  the  hair  or  spine,  which  may  he  barbed 
or  otherwise  peculiar  in  form.  It  is  also  thought  that  in  some 
cases  a  poisonous  liquid  is  contained  in  the  spine. 

The  larvae  of  other  forms  have  the  habit  of  forming  dense 
webs,  more  or  less  baglike,  for  common  habitation  by  a  great 
number  of  caterpillars,  and  they  afterwards  spin  their  cocoons 
inside  these  receptacles.  This  has  been  ascertained  to  occur  in 
the  case  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Anaphe,  as  has  been 
described  and  illustrated  by  I)r.  Fischer,1  Lord  Walsingham,2  and 
Dr.  Holland.3  The  structures  are  said  to  be  conspicuous  objects 
on  trees  in  some  parts  of  Africa.  The  common  dwelling  of  this 
kind  formed  by  the  caterpillars  of  Hypsoicles  radama  in  Madagascar 
is  said  to  be  several  feet  in  length ;  but  the  structures  of  most 
of  the  other  species  are  of  much  smaller  size. 

1  Berlin,  ent.  Zeitschr.  xxvii.  1883,  p.  9. 

2  Tr.  Linn.  Sac.  ser.  2,  ii.  1885,  p.  421.  3  Psyche ,  vi.  1893,  p.  385. 
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The  larvae  of  the  South  American  genus  Palustra,  though 
hairy  like  other  Eupterotid  caterpillars,  are  aquatic  in  their 
habits,  and  swim  by  coiling  themselves  and  making  movements 
ol  extension ;  the  hair  on  the  hack  is  in  the  form  of  dense 
brushes,  but  at  the  sides  of  the  body  it  is  longer  and  more 
remote;  when  the  creatures  come  to  the  surface — which  is  but 
rarely — the  dorsal  brushes  are  quite  dry,  while  the  lateral  hairs 
are  wet.  The  stigmata  are  extremely  small,  and  the  mode  of 
respiration  is  not  fully  known.  It  was  noticed  that  when 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  walking  in  the  open  air,  these 
caterpillars  .  have  but  little  power  of  maintaining  their 
equilibrium.  They  pupate  beneath  the  water  in  a  singular 
manner :  a  first  one  having  formed  its  cocoon,  others  come  suc¬ 
cessively  and  add  theirs  to  it  so  as  to  form  a  mass.1  Another 
species  of  Palustra ,  P.  burmeisteri,  Berg,2  is  also  believed  to 
breathe  by  means  of  air  entangled  in  its  long  clothing ;  it 
comes  to  the  surface  occasionally,  to  renew  the  supply ;  the 
hairs  of  the  shorter  brushes  are  each  swollen  at  the  extremity, 
but  whether  this  may  be  in  connexion  with  respiration  is  not 
known.  This  species  pupates  out  of  the  water,  between  the 
leaves  of  plants. 

Uirphia  tarquinia  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great 
difference  of  colour  and  appearance  in  the  two  sexes.  In  the 
Australian  genus  Marane  the  abdomen  is  densely  tufted  at  the 
extremity  with  hair  of  a  different  colour. 

Fam.  8.  Perophoridae. — The  moths  of  the  genus  Perojphora 
have  for  long  been  an  enigma  to  systematists,  and  have  been 
placed  as  abnormal  members  of  Psychidae  or  of  Drepanidae, 
but  Packard  now  treats  them  as  a  distinct  family.  The  larvae 
display  no  signs  of  any  social  instincts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  each 
one  forms  a  little  dwelling  for  itself.  Some  twenty  species  of 
Peroyhora  are  now  known ;  they  inhabit  a  large  part  of  the 
New  World,  extending  from  Minnesota  to  Buenos  Aires.  The 
habits  of  P.  melsheimeri  have  been  described  By  Harris, 
Packard  3  and  Newman,  and  those  of  P.  latesi  by  Newman.4  The 
larva  is  very  peculiar ;  there  is  a  flexible  pair  of  appendages  on  the 

1  Bar  and  Laboulbene,  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  Franca ,  (v.)  iii.  1873,  p.  300. 

2  Op  ait.  (5),  vii.  1877,  p.  181  ;  and  Ent.  Zeit.  Stettin ,  xxxix.  1878,  p.  221  ;  and 
xliv.  1883,  p.  402. 

3  Ann.  New  York  Ac.  viii.  1893,  p.  48. 

4  Tr.  ent.  Soc.  London,  n.s.  iii.  1854,  p.  1. 
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head,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown ; 1  they  arise  by  slender  stalks 
behind  and  above  the  eyes,  are  about  as  long  as  the  head,  and 
are  easily  broken  off  After  hatching,  the  young  larva,  when  it 
begins  to  feed,  fastens  two  leaves  together  with  silk  threads,  and 
so  feeds  after  the  bullion  of  a,  Tortrieid,  rather  than  a  case-making, 
larva.  Subsequently,  however,  the  caterpillar  entirely  detaches 
two  pieces  of  leaves  and  fastens  them  together  at  the  edges,  thus 
constructing  a  case -that  it  lives  in,  and  carries  about;  it  can 
readily  leave  the  case  and  afterwards  return  to  it.  When  at 
rest,  the  larva  relieves  itself  from  the  effort  of  supporting  this 
case  by  the  device  of  fastening  it  to  a  leaf  with  a  few  silken 
threads ;  when  the  creature  wished  to  start  again,  “  it  came  out 
and  bit  off  these  threads  close  to  the  case.”  Subsequently  it 
changes  inside  the  case  to  a  pupa  armed  with  transverse  rows  of 
teeth,  like  so  many  other  pupae  that  are  capable  of  a  certain 
amount  of  movement.  The  larva  is  of  broad,  short,  peculiar 
form,  and  is  said  to  be  very  bold  in  defending  itself  when  at¬ 
tacked.  The  moth  is  somewhat  like  the  silkworm  moth,  though 
of  a  more  tawny  colour.  Newman  does  pot  allude  to  any 
cephalic  appendages  as  existing  in  the  larva  of  J\  bated . 
If  we  accept  the  eggs  figured  and  described  by  Snellen,2  as  those 
of  P.  batesi,  it  is  possible  that  this  Insect  possesses  a  peculiar 
mode  of  oviposition,  the  eggs  being  placed  one  on  the  other,  so 
as  to  form  an  outstanding  string ;  but  we  think  this  example 
probably  abnormal ;  the  mode  is  not  shared  by  P.  mdskcimeri. 
The  genus  Lacosoma  is  considered  by  Packard  to  be  an  ally  of 
JPerophora.  The  caterpillar  of  L.  chiriclotcc  doubles  a  leaf  at  the 
mid-rib  and  fastens  the  two  edges  together,  thus*  forming  an  un- 
symmetrical  case.  Many  larvae  of  Mierolepidoptera  do  something 
like  this,  but  the  Lacosoma  cuts  off  the  habitation  thus  formed  and 
carries  it  about.  Packard  says  it  may  have  descended  from 
ancestors  with  ordinary  habits  and  that  certain  peculiar  obsolete 
markings  on  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  may  be  indications  of  this.3 4 
The  Argentinian  Insect  Mamillo  curtisea 4  is  also  probably  an  ally 

1  Dyar  says,  “We  may  surmise  that  it  is  to  present  a  terrifying  appearance  to¬ 
ward  small  enemies.”  He  calls  the  Insect  both  Perophora  and  Cicimius,  mclshci- 
meri,  and  states  that  it  belongs  [according  to  the  larva]  to  Tineidae  ;  the  appendages 
he  considers  to  be  enormously  developed  setae.  J.  N.  York  ent.  Soc.  iv.  1896,  p.  92. 

2  T'ijdschr.  Ent.  xxxviii.  1895,  p.  56,  PI.  4. 

3  Ann.  New  York  Ac.  viii.  1893,  p.  48. 

4  Weyenbergh,  Tijdschr,  Ent.  xvii.  1874,  p.  220,  PI.  xiii. 
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of  Lacosama.  The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  spins  a  dwelling 
for  itself,  and  is  remarkable  from,  the  bright  colour  of  the 
thoracic  segments,  the  following  somites  being  colourless;  the 
head  bears  a  pair  of  large  processes,  quite  different  from 
those  figured  by  Harris.  The  moth  itself  is  very  Geometrid- 
like  in  colour  and  form.  This  species  is  now  assigned  to  Pero- 


Fjg.  188.— Larvae  of  Hammock  -motli,  Pcrophom  sangnindcnta ,  projecting  from  their 
Hammocks,  built  from  their  own  excrement.  South  America.  (After  Jones. ) 


phono,  but  it  seems  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  many  of  the 
species  placed  in  this  genus  really  belong  to  it.  The  diversity 
of  habits  and  instincts  evinced  by  these  moths  of  exceptional 
modes  of  life,  but  considered  to  be  closely  allied,  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  The.  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  Hammock-moth,  Pero- 
phora  sanguinolenta,  of  the  centre  of  South  America,  the  larva  of 
which  constructs  its  portable  habitations  out  of  its  own  excre- 
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meiit,  which  is  of  peculiar  form,  specially  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  The  caterpillar,  when  wishing  to  enlarge  its  case,  builds 
it  up  from  excrement  “  flattened  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  adapt  it 
for  building  purposes.”  1 

Fam.  9.  Sphingidae  (Hawk -moths). — A  very  important 
family  of  moths  of  large  or  moderate  size.  Ihey  have  a  pro¬ 
boscis  which  is  frequently  very  long ;  there  is  a  frenulum;  the 
body  is  stouter  than  in  most  other  Lepidoptera,  and  the  wings 
are  of  small  superficies  in  comparison  with  it ;  the  antennae  are 
somewhat  peculiar,  having  a  thick,  solid  appearance,  pointed,  at 
the  tip.  This  is  usually  somewhat  hooked,  and  bears  a  few  hairs. 
In  the  males  the  antennae  are  formed  in  a  manner  specially 
characteristic  of  the  family.  In  section,  each  joint  shows  a 
chitinous  process  on  the  under  side  (Fig.  189,  A),  forming  with 
that  of  the  other  joints  a  continuous  ridge,  and  on  each 


Fig.  ISO.  —  Antennae 
of  Sphingidae.  A, 
One  joint  of  an¬ 
tenna  of  (Jhoero- 
camjxi  el'pnurr  <$, 
enlarged  ;  B,  three 
joints  of  antenna  of 
Sphinx  Ivjvsfri, 
seen  from  one  side, 
and  enlarged. 


side  of  this  ridge  there  exists  a  series  of  short,  delicate  “  cilia  ” 
arranged  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  (Fig.  189,  B).  This  structure, 
with  some  modifications,  appears  to  be  usually  present  in  the 
family;  it  attains  a  very  perfect  development  in  cases  where 
the  tips  of  two  rows  of  cilia  Lend  towards  one  another,  meeting 
so  as  to  form  an  arched  cavity.  This  structure  is  different  from 
what  occurs  in  the  males  of  other  families  of  Lepidoptera,  ior 
though  cilia  are  very  common,  they  are  usually  placed  either  on 
two  projections  from  the  body  of  the  antennae  (instead  of  on  the 
two  sides  of  a  single  projection),  or  there  is  but  a  single  whorl,  or 
set,  of  them  on  each  joint  ( Gatocala ,  etc.).  The  front  wings  are 
usually  pointed  at  the  tip,  and  are  long  in  proportion  to  their 
width ;  but  in  the  Smerinthini  they  are  of  different  form,  with 
the  outer  margin  scalloped ;  the  hind  wings  are  remarkably 
small ;  the  abdomen  is  frequently  pointed,  but  in  the  Macro- 
glossini,  or  Humming-bird  hawk-moths,  it  is  furnished  at  the 
1  Jones,  P.  Liverpool  Soc,  x*xxiii.  1879,  p.  lxxvii. 
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tip  with  a  tuft,  or  with  two  tufts,  of  den, so,  long  scales,  capable 
of  expansion. 

The  larvae  are  remarkable  for  their  colours  and  form.  The 
anterior  segments  are  attenuated,  but  are  capable  of  great  retrac¬ 
tion,  so  that  in  repose  (Fig.  190,  A)  this  shape  is  concealed  by 
the  curious  attitudes  that  are  assumed.  There  is  in  nearly 
all  cases  a  conspicuous  horn  on  the  eleventh  segment,  and  the  body 
at  the  extremity  behind  the  horn  is  so  much  modified  that  the 
terminal  two  segments  look  like  little  more  than  a  pair  of  large 
elaspers.  In  the  (Jhoeroeampini,  the  thoracic  segments  are 
retractile,  and  can  he  withdrawn  into  the  more  or  less  inflated 
fourth  segment,  and  give  the  creature  somewhat  the  appearance 


Fio.  190.  — Larva  of 
the  Poplar  Hawk- 
moth,  timer  mth'i/s 
'pupitli.  x  1.  A, 
in  repose  ;  B,  in 
movement. 


of  a  miniature  hooded  snake.  The  larvae  of  Sphingidae  do  not 
bear  any  conspicuous  hairs — except  during  the  first  instar.  They 
do  not  spin  cocoons,  but  bury  themselves  in  the  earth.  The 
pupa  is  remarkable  from  the  deep  cleft  that  exists  to  admit  air 
to  the  first  spiracle,  and  for  a  deep  depression  on  each  side  of  the 
anterior  part  of  abdominal  segments  5-7  ;  in  some  cases  the 
proboscis  projects  on  the  breast  somewhat  like  the  handle  of  a 
pitcher. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  colours,  markings,  and 
attitudes  of  Sphingid  larvae,  and  many  interesting  facts  have 
been  brought  to  light.  We  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  writings 
of  Weismann1  and  Poulton,2  without,  however,  recommending, 
him  to  place  an  implicit  confidence  in  their  somewhat 
metaphysical  disquisitions ;  for  the  views  there  shadowed  will 

1  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent,  part  2,  London,  1881. 

2  Tr.  ent.  Sue.  London ,  1885  and  188G. 
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necessarily  became  much  mollified  with  the  advance  of  exact 
knowledge.  It  is  certain  that  the  position  assumed  by  the  same 
individual  varies  much  according  to  age,  and  to  the  interval 
since  the  last  moult ;  sometimes  the  attitude  is  much  more  remark” 
able  than  that  shown  in  Figure  190,  A,  for  the  anterior  seg¬ 
ments  are  held  erect,  as  well  as  contracted,  the  front  part 
of  the  body  being  curled,  and  the  Insect  supported  by  the 
claspers  and  two  pairs  only  of  the  abdominal  feet.  There  is, 
too,  a  considerable  difference  in  colour  before  and  alter  an 
ecdysis.  Piepers,  who  has  had  a  long  experience  among  Sphingid 
larvae  in  Java,  considers  that  much  of  what  has  been  written  as 
to  the  'protective  value  of  their  colours  and  attitudes,  is  mere 
fancy,  and  wild  generalisation.1 

Sphingidae  have  been  recorded  as  capable  of  producing  sounds 
in  the  larval  and  pupal,  as  well  as  in  the  perfect,  instars ;  but 
the  method  in  which  this  is  done  has  not  been  ascertained, 
*  except  in  the  case  of  the  imago  of  the  Death's-head  moth, 
which  is  well  known  to  emit  a  very  audible  cry  when  not  on  the 
wing ;  in  this  case  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  method  is  the 
friction  of  the  palpi  against  the  proboscis,  as  stated  by  Eeaumur 
and  Landois  ;  the  inner  face  of  the  palp  is  said  to  he  marked  in 
this  case  with  fine  ridges  or  striae. 

Fam.  10.  Cocytiidae. — A  single  genus  constitutes  this  family, 
and  there  are  only  three  or  four  species  known ;  they  come  from 


Fro.  191. — Cocytia  durvillii.  New  Guinea.  (After  Boisduval.) 


the  region  of  New  Guinea,  whence  the  first  was  brought  hy 
D'Urville  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  arc  still  amongst 
1  Tijdschr.  But.  xl.  1897,  pp.  27-1  OS,  4  plates. 
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Fam.  11 

JS  011(3  of  the 


l’;UV'Sl'  I  n;S(,cts-  Nothing  is  known  as  to  their  life-histories, 
n  .i!  q  iciivance.  they  somewhat  remind  us  of  the  Bee-hawk  moths  and 
g«u  11 1  ( I>utler  says  1  the  family  is  characterised  by  the  palpi 
whif.h  ihfl.-r  much  in  the  two  sexes,  and  by  the  antennae  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  Uastnndae  or  Hesperiidae.  The  form,  transparency 
mid  eoloratmn  ot  the  wings  reminds  one  vividly  of  the  Sphingid 
genus  ffrimt /■/.,<}  ;  the  nervuration  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Semm-is 
Imt  has  cm-tain  features  of  Zygaenidae.  Butler  places  the  family 
iet ween  Agaristidae  and  Zygaenidae. 

Notodontidae  ( Prom.inents ,  Puss-moths,  etc.). — This 
most  extensive  of  the  families  of  Bombyces  ;  it  con¬ 
sists  m  huger  part  of  obscure-coloured  moths,  somewhat  like  the 
ordinary  Noctuidae  of  temperate  regions;  to  which  family  the  Noto- 
donts  are  indeed  considered  to  be  very  closely  allied.  The  family 
cunt, aims,  however,  some  very  remarkable  forms.  Tcirsolepis  has 
an  elongate  "body, 
terminated  (in  the 
female  of  7\  fvl- 
(ftn'i/eru.)  byu  very 
conspicuous  tuft 
of  enormously 
,  battledore 
while  in 
the  male  of  T. 
aomm^n  the  hind 
legs  are  provided 
with  an  append¬ 
age  of  beautiful, 
roneate  hairs.  A 
fe.w  of  the  larger 
kinds  ] >ear  a  con¬ 
siderable  resem¬ 
blance  in  form  and 


long, 

scales 


Fig.  192. — Centra  vinula  (Puss-moth)  caterpillar.  A,  Moult¬ 
ing  ;  B,  the  same  individual  a  few  hours  after  the  moult. 


proportions  to  the  Sphingidae.  Some  of  the  larvae  are  most  inter¬ 
esting  objects ;  the  Puss-moth  caterpillar,  the  Lobster,  and  the 
I  )ragon  larvae  are  of  such  strange  forms  that  they  have  already 
interested  several  generations  of  observers.  The  Puss-moth  is 
common  in  the  southern  half  of  England ;  its  caterpillar  (Eig.  192) 
has,  instead  of  the  claspers,  a  pair  of  tubes  in  which  are  concealed 
1  Tr.  ent.  Sue.  London ,  1884,  p.  351. 
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two  long,  flexible  whips,  capable  of  being  thrust  out,  and  with¬ 
drawn,  with  rapidity.  The  structure  and  the  mode  of  action  of 
these  flagella  have  been  well  elucidated  by  Professor  Poulton.1 
The  flagella  are  to  be  considered  as  actual  prolongations  of  the 
receptacle  in  which  each  is  placed,  though  they  are  of  very 
different  texture  therefrom ;  they  are  everted  by  blood-pressure 
and  drawn  in  by  muscular  action ;  this  latter  function  is  very 
perfectly  accomplished,  the  amount  of  relaxation  and  contraction 
of  the  muscle  being  very  great.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
the  whips  have  arisen  as  arms  of  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  Ichneumon  dies ;  observation  shows,  however,  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  “  protected  ”  Insects  destroyed  by  enemies  of  this 
sort  is  quite  as  large  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  forms  that  are  not  so 
protected.  The  Puss-moth  larva  is  also  believed  to  be  protected 
by  terrifying  attitudes,2  as  well  as  by  ejection  (like  so  many  other 
larvae  and  insects  generally)  of  fluid.  There  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  these  larvae  are  less  eaten  than  others,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  further  hypothesis  has  been  proposed,  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  had  not  acquired  these  means  of  defence  they  would 
have  been  exterminated  altogether.  This  supposition  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  account  for  their  acquiring  the  defence  by  means  of 
natural  selection  ;  realising  the  dictum  of  D.  O’Phace,  Esq. — 

Some  flossifers  think  that  a  fakkilty’s  granted, 

The  minnit  it’s  proved  to  be  thoroughly  wanted. 

When  the  Puss-moth  caterpillar  is  full  grown  it  spins  a  peculiar 
cocoon  of  a  solid  and  impervious  nature,  which  it  manages  to  make 
look  very  like  the  spots,  crevices,  or  other  places  amongst  which 
it  is  located ;  in  this  pjrison  the  creature  remains  for  nine  or  ten 
months — by  far  the  larger  part  of  its  existence.  When  it  has 
changed  to  a  moth  it  has  to  escape  from  the  cell  in  which  it  so 
effectually  confined  itself.  This  is  effected  by  the  cocoon  being 
thinner  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  moth,  and  by  the  emission 
from  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  fluid  that  softens  the  cocoon  at 
the  spot  alluded  to.  Mr.  Latter  has  ascertained 3  that  this  fluid 
is  strongly  alkaline,  and  contains  potassium  hydroxide.  The 
front  of  the  head  of  the  moth  is  provided  with  a  shield,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  portion  of  the  pupa  shell,  which  enables  the  moth  to 

1  Tr.  ent.  Soc.  London,  1887,  p.  297,  PI.  x. 

2  See  Poulton,  Tr.  ent.  Soc.  London ,  1886,  etc.  3  Op.  cit.  1895,  p.  399. 
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push  through  in  safety,  and  at  the  same  time  protects  the  head 
from  the  emitted  fluid.  Figure  192  shows  the  great  change  that 
occurs  in  the  period  of  a  few  hours  in  the  size  of  the  head  of  the 
larva,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  spiracles :  in  A  the  old  spiracles  - 
are  seen  surrounded  by  the  much  larger  new  orifices,  which  are 
at  the  moment  of  moulting  quite  visible  through  the  skin  that  is 
about  to  be  cast  off. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  Lobster-moth,  Stauropus  fagi,  is  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  the  Puss-moth,  but  is  unfortunately 
very  rare.  It  has  remarkably  long  thoracic  legs,  the  abdomen  is 
swollen  at  the  tip,  and  instead  of  the  terminal  claspers  has  two 
long  slender  processes.  The  effect  of  these  peculiarities  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  extraordinary  attitude  assumed  by  the  cater¬ 
pillar,  which  holds  the  first  five  segments  erect,  with  the  second 
and  third  pairs  of  thoracic  legs  outstretched ;  the  swollen  terminal 
segment  is  also  held  erect.  Hermann  Muller  states  1  that  when 
seen  from  the  front  this  caterpillar  looks  like  a  spider,  and  also 
that  when  alarmed  it  moves  the  long  legs  after  the  fashion  of 
an  Arachnid.  He  believes  that  it  is  thus  effectually  protected 
from  the  attacks  of  Ichneumons.  Birchall  says 2  that  the  young 
larva,  when  at  rest,  closely  resembles,  in  colour  and  outline, 
one  of  the  twigs  of  beech  with  unopened  buds,  on  which  it 
frequently  stations  itself ;  and  that,  when  feeding,  its  likeness 
to  a  great  earwig  or  to  a  Staphylinus  is  very  striking.  Others 
say  that  this  caterpillar  resembles  a  dead  and  crumpled  beech 
leaf. 

The  larva  of  Ilyboccimpa  milhauseri — the  Dragon  of  old  Sepp 
— is  highly  remarkable.  When  young  it  has  grand  lateral 
horns  in  front,  and  a  dorsal  row ;  as  it  grows  the  lateral 
horns  disappear.  Dr.  Chapman  says 3  that  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  at  first  why  any  larva  should  have  such  remarkable  angular 
outlines,  curiously  conspicuous  corners  and  humps.  But  he  after¬ 
wards  found  that  the  creature  exactly  resembled  a  curled  oak 
leaf,  eaten  and  abandoned  by  a  Tortrix  larva.  This  caterpillar 
also  constructs  an  elaborate  cocoon  from  which  the  moth  escapes 
by  an  operation  performed  by  the  pupa,  which  is  provided  with 
two  hard  spines,  called  by  Dr.  Chapman  sardine-openers.  “  By 
a  lateral  rotatory  movement  of  the  pupa,  which  obtains  its  fulcrum 


1  T.  ent.  Soc.  London,  1880,  p.  iii.  2  Ent.  Monthly  Mag.  xiii.  1877,  p.  231. 
3  Entomologist ,  xxiii.  1890,  p.  92. 
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from  the  tightness  with  which  it  is  grasped  by  the  cocoon,  it 
traverses  over  and  over  again  ”  the  same  part  of  the  cocoon  till 
it  is  cut  through ;  at  the  same  time  the  spines  act  as  guides  to 
a  fluid  which  is  emitted  so  as  to  soften  the  part  that  has  to  he 
sundered. 

Though  many  other  larvae  of  Notodontidae  are  of  most 
curious  form  and  assume  remarkable  attitudes,  yet  this  is  not 
the  case  with  all,  and  some  are  quite  ordinary  and  like  the  cater¬ 
pillars  of  common  Noctuidae.  This  is  the  case  with  the  species 
llhegmatophila  ulpina  we  have  selected  to  illustrate  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  the  Order  (Tig.  157).  Those  who  wish  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  variety  of  larval  forms  in  this  family  will  do  well 
to  refer  to  Packard’s  beautiful  volume  on  the  North  American 
forms.1  The  family  has  a  very  wide  distribution,  but  is  absent 
from  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia,  and  appears  to  be  but  poorly 
represented  in  Australia.  In  Britain  we  have  about  two  dozen 
species. 

Fam.  12.  Cymatophoridae. — A  small  family  of  nocturnal 
moths  that  connect  the  Bombyces  with  the  Noctuids ;  they  are 
usually  associated  with  the  latter,  but  are  widely  separated  in 
Hampson’s  arrangement  because  of  a  slight  difference  of  nervura- 
tion,  nervule  5  being  nearer  to  6  than  to  4,  whereas  in  Noctuidae 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  Insects,  however,  in  certain  respects 
approach  the  Notodontidae,  and  are  of  interest  if  only  as  showing 
that  the  linear  sequences  we  adopt  in  books  are  necessarily  con¬ 
ventional,  and  to  some  extent  deceptive.  We  have  three  genera 
in  Britain  ;  our  pretty  Peach-blossom,  Thyatira  bcitis,  and  the  very 
different  Buff-arches,  T.  clerasct,  being  among  them.  Meyrick 
denies  any  connexion  of  this  group  with  Noctuidae,  and  in  his 
nomenclature  Cymatophora  becomes  Polyploca,  and  the  family, 
consequently,  Polyplocidae. 

Fam.  13.  Sesiidae  or  Aegeriidae  ( Glear-wings ). — A  family 
of  comparatively  small  extent ;  its  members  have  frequently  one 
or  both  pairs  of  wings  in  large  part  free  from  scales,  the  tip  of 
the  body  tufted,  the  hind  legs  of  one  sex  peculiar.  The  size  is 
usually  small,  but  in  the  largest  forms  the  measurement  may  he 
but  little  less  than  two  inches  across  '  the  expanded  wings. 
The  pupa  is  of  the  kind  classed  as  “  incompletae  ”  by  Chapman, 
the  appendages  not  being  firmly  glued  to  the  body,  and  much 
1  Mem.  Ac.  Washington,  vii.  1895.  290  pp.,  49  plates. 
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mobility  existing;  an  “  eye-collar  ”  is  present,  and  the  segments 
of  the  abdomen  are  armed  with  series  of  teeth.  The  larva 
is  a  concealed  feeder,  nearly  naked  and  colourless,  hut  with 
the  legs  normal  in  number — three  thoracic,  four  abdominal  pairs 
of  feet,  and  the  terminal  claspers ;  these  are  sometimes  but 
poorly  developed ;  the  larvae  have  a  greater  or  less  resemblance 
to  those  of  Longicorn  beetles,  the  habits  of  which  they  share.  The 
family  was  formerly  associated  with  the  Sphingidae,  with  which 
it  has  no  true  relationship ;  it  is  more  closely  allied  to  the 
Tineidae.  Some  of  the  species  have  a  certain  resemblance  to 
Hymenoptera,  which  is  probably  in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases 
merely  incidental.  The  proper  position  of  the  family  was  pointed 
out  by  Butler,1  but  he  did  not  distinguish  it  from  Tinaegeriidae. 
Meyrick  calls  the  family  Aegeriadae,  and  places  it  in  his  series 
Tineina. 

We  have  two  genera  of  these  Clear -wings  in  Britain. 
They  are  Trochilimn  (called  variously  Sesia,  Sphecia,  and 
Aegeria ),  with  two  species  of  comparatively  large  size,  and  Sesia 
(called  variously  Trochilium  and 
Aegeria ),  with  nearly  a  dozen  species 
of  smaller  size.  A  third  genus, 

Sciapteron,  is  doubtfully  native  witli 
us.  They  are  much  prized  by  col¬ 
lectors  on  account  of  the  rarity  of 
the  Insects  and  their  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  appearance  from  our  other 
native  Lepidoptera. 

Fam.  14.  Tinaegeriidae. — This 
is  one  of  the  least  known  of  the 
families  of  Lepidoptera,  and  has  only 
recently  been  distinguished  from 
Sesiidae.  It  is  entirely  exotic,  and 
our  knowledge  of  it  is  principally 
due  to  Lord  Walsingham.2  Nothing 
is  known  as  to  the  life-histories,  except  that  it  has  been  stated 
by  Stainton  that  a  larva  feeds  in  webs  on  shoots  of  a  shrub  of 
the  genus  Clerodendron.  .The  family  is  widely  distributed,  but 
its  metropolis  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  tropics  of  Africa.  It 
is  of  considerable  interest  as  showing  that  the  Sesiidae  really 
1  Tr.  ent.  Sue.  London,  1878,  p.  121,  PI.  v.  2  Op.  tit.  1889,  pp.  1-40,  6  plates. 
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"belong  to  the  Tineicl  series  of  moths.  The  species  we  figure.  (Fig. 
193)  has  a  character  otherwise  peculiar  to  Sesiidae  in  the  wings 
being  inserted  on  the  thorax  remote  from  the  head —-a  feature  we 
do  not  find  in  the  Tineidae  proper ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
has  the  long  wing-fringes,  and  the  shape  of  the  wings  that  a, re 
characteristic  of  Tineidae.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  though 
these  Insects  are  of  excessive  rarity  and  very  peculiar,  there  exists 
in  the  Solomon  Islands 1  a  species  distinct  from,  though  at  first 
sight  excessively  similar  to,  the  S.  African  one  we  figure. 

Fam.  15.  Syntomidae. — This  family  has  usually  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Zygaenidae.  It  includes  a  large  number  of 
moths  having,  as  a  rule,  in  external  appearance  little  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  the  family  named.  Many  of  them  are  of  gaudy 
colours,  and  probably  of  diurnal,  but  somewhat  sedentary,  habits. 
The  wings  are  less  ample  than  usual,  the  hind  pair -frequently 
very  small,  so  that  the  Insects  have  somewhat  the  proportions  of 
Hymenoptera.  In  some  cases  the  resemblance  is  made  more 
remarkable  by  the  fact  that  the  wings  an1,  transparent  and  bare 
of  scales,  or  have  scales  only  at  the  margins,  so  as  to  he  like  the 
wings  of  Hymenoptera.  Not  less  remarkal >le  is  the  fact  that 
these  Insects  use  the  body  itself  for  the  purposes  of  adornment 
or  display ;  thus  adopting  a  system  prevalent  in  the  Ilymenop- 
tera,  rather  than  that  of  their  own  Order,  where  the,  rule  is  that 
the  wings  are  more  ornamented  than  the  body.  Iu  many 
cases  the  shape  of  the  body  is  so  very  different,  from  the  normal 
that  the  disposition  of  the  organs  of  life  in  the  interior  of  the 
body  must  be  materially  affected.  In  some  genera,  such  as  Andre - 
nimorpha,  the  form,  colour  and  attitude  of  the  body  and  some 
of  the  limbs  are  plainly  similar  to  Hymenoptera.  These  Insects 
have  a  highly-developed  frenulum,  retinaculum,  and  proboscis; 
bipectinate  antennae  in  the  male,  a  complex  organ  at  the  base 
of  the  abdomen  on  each  side,  and  are  in  fact  highly-developed 
forms,  except  perhaps  as  regards  the  structures  in  connexion 
with  flight. 

Unfortunately  little  or  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  habits 
and  metamorphoses  of  these  extraordinary  creatures,  hut  it  is  no 
doubt  to  them  Seitz  referred  in  saying,  “How  far  one  may  be 
deceived  by  appearances  of  a  mimetic  nature  can  only  be  com¬ 
prehended  by  visiting  the  tropics;  in  this  part,  of  the  world 
1  Walsingham,  Op.  cU.7  1889.  c.  p.  21. 
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[Europe]  one  is  prepared  by  knowledge  gained  from  books  for 
the  appearance  Sesict  presents.  Had  one  no  knowledge  of  this 
sort  as  to  Sesiidae  he  would  actually  in  the  held  [in  Brazil]  over¬ 
look  dozens  of  these  little  creatures  without  being  aware  of  his 
deception.  The  surprise  at  finding  a  quite  different  being  in  the 
net  from  what  one  believes  he  has  caught  occurs  daily  in  Brazil, 
so  rich  in  Lepidoptera.” 1  The  same  intelligent  observer  says 2 
that  a  species  of  Macrocneme  was  observed  by  him  to  be  exactly 
like  one  of  the  blue  wasps  of  the  genus  Pepsis. 

One  remarkable  point  in  these  Hymenopteroid  Syntomids 
is  their  complete  dissimilarity  from  their  immediate  allies. 
They  resemble  very  different  Hymenoptera ;  and  not  only 
stinging  Hymenoptera ;  the  Sessiliventres  have  a  large  share 
of  their  attentions ;  the  numerous  species  of  Dydadia  partaking 
the  appearance  of  the  South  American  Sawflies  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  Bees,  Wasps  of  the  most  different  kinds,  and  a  variety 
of  Sawflies  are  beautifully  paralleled,  if  one  may  use  such  an 
expression,  by  these  Syntomids.  That  shown  in  Eig.  194  has  tlie 
abdomen  formed  like  that  of  a  Petiolate  Hymenopteron ;  the 
base  of  this  part,  moreover,  resembles  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  “  median  segment  ”  of  that  Order.  The  constriction  is,  how¬ 
ever,  placed  not  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  but  beyond  the  second 
segment.  Thus  the  structure  is  not  morphologically  similar  to 
that  of  the  Hymenoptera,  for  the  median  segment  of  Aculeate 
Hymenoptera  consists  of  only  one  abdominal  segment,  while  in 
this  moth  the  corresponding  part  is  formed  of  two  segments. 
Though  anatomically  inexact,  the  resemblance  is,  as  to  propor¬ 
tions,  correct ;  and  those  who  delight  in  the  use  of  the  imagination 
will  see  that  had  the  moth  used  only  oiie  segment  for  the  imita¬ 
tion,  the  result  would  have  been  less  successful  owing  to  insufficient 
size.  In  his  very  interesting  account  of  some  Brazilian  Syn- 
tomids,8  Seitz  describes  a  species  of  Trichnra  provided  with  a 
long  appendage  th^t  is  held  straight  backwards  during  life ;  and 
he  informs  us  that  this  creature  resembles  a“  female  Ichneumon, 
the  long  process  looking  like  the  elongate  ovipositor  of  the 
Hymenopteron.  Possibly  the  species  from  Demerara  we  figure 
may  resemble  an  Ichneumon  we  are  not  acquainted  with,  though 
its  colour  and  form  rather  suggest  a  likeness  to  an  Aculeate. 

1  Ent .  Zeit.  Stettin,  lvi.  1895,  p.  233.  2  Op.  tit .  li.  1890,  p.  261. 

3  Ent.  Zeit.  Stettin,  li.,  1890,  p.  263. 
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This  case  of  resemblance  is  of  the  most  noteworthy  character, 
for  an  appendage  of  this  kind  in  a  Lepidopterous  Insect  is 
without  parallel,  and  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  production  of 
a  new  structure.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  case  is  that 
Ichneumonidae  do  not  sting,  and  there  is  no  evident  reason  why 
the  enemies  of  the  moth  should  be  particularly  afraid  ot  an 
ovipositor. 

The  larvae  appear  to  be  in  form  somewhat  like  those  of 
Zygaenidae ;  but  with  the  same  sort  of  remarkable  clothing,  in 
the  form  of  tufts  and  brushes,  that  we  find  in  Lymantriidae.  A 


Fig.  194. — Trichura ,  sp.  x  f .  Demerara. 


cocoon  is  formed.  In  Britain  no  member  of  this  family  is  to 
be  met  with,  but  Nadia  ancilla  may  formerly  have  been  a 
native ;  Syntomis  phegea  has  occurred  here ;  probably  an  escaped 
example  that  had  been  introduced  in  one  of  its  earlier  stages. 

Fam.  16.  Zygaenidae  (Burnet-Moths). — This  family  is  one 
about  the  limits  and  characters  of  which  much  difference  of 
opinion  prevails.  As  exemplified  by  our  Burnet -moths  it  is 
characterised  (in  addition  to  the  points  given  in  the  table)  by 
the  peculiar,  flexible  antennae ;  these  are  a  little  thicker  before 
the  tip,  but  are  curved  and  pointed  at  the  extremity,  and  without 
pectinations  in  the  male.  There  is  an  elongate  proboscis; 
bladder-like  organs  at  the  sides  of  the  first  abdominal  segment 
are  not  present.  The  pupa  is  softer  than  is  usual  in  the  Macro- 
lepidoptera,  and  the  parts  are  less  firmly  fixed  together,  so  that 
unusual  mobility  exists ;  six  of  the  intersegmental  membranes 
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are  free,  and  tlie  abdomen  lias  imich  power  of  movement ;  there 
is  no  eye-collar ;  the  antennae,  hind  legs,  and  proboscis -lips 
stretch  backwards  as  far  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  abdominal  seg¬ 
ment,  the  tips  being  quite  free;  on  the  dorsal  plates  of  the 
abdomen  there  are  rows  of  minute  elevations  reminding  one  of 
the  teeth  existing  in  pupae  that  live  in  stems  or  galleries.  This 
is  altogether  a  peculiar  pupa ;  it  lives  closely  enclosed  in  a  small 
hard  cocoon,  and  its  great  capacity  for  movement  is  perhaps  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fact  that  the  pupa  itself  manages  to  force  its 
way  through  the  cocoon  in  anticipation  of  the  emergence  of  the 
moth.  This  cocoon  is  fastened  tightly  to  a  stem,  and  is  covered 
with  a  substance  that  gives  it  a  glazed  appearance.  The  larvae 
are  objects  of  a  baggy  nature,  with  inferior  coloration,  consisting 
of  large  dark  blotches  on  a  light  ground,  and  without  any 
remarkable  development  of  their  somewhat  feeble  system  of 
hairs.  Numerous  small  moths  from  the  tropics  are  assigned 
to  the  family ;  they  are  most  of  them  conspicuously  marked 
and  coloured,  and  like  our  Burnets  are  probably  diurnal. 

The  family  Chaleosiidae  is  reduced  by  Hampson  to  the 
position  of  a  sub-family  of  Zygaenidae.  It  consists  of  a  large 
variety  of  diurnal  moths  of  varied  and  brilliant  colours,  with  an 


expanse  of  wing  large  in 
comparison  with  the  ty id¬ 
eal  Zygaenae,  and  with 
the  antennae  pectinate  or 
llabellate  to  the  tip.  Some 
of  these  Insects  (which  are 
as  conspicuous  as  possible 
in  appearance,  at  any  rate 
in  a  cabinet,  the  East 
Indian  CccdpMses  moorei 


Fig.  195. — Ifampsonia  pulcherrima.  Wings  on 
right  side  detached  and  denuded  to  show 
nervuration.  India.  (After  Swinhoe.) 


e.g.)  are  considered  to  be  destitute  of  any  special  “  protection.” 
Hisf/la  is  a  germs  of  remarkable  cruciform  moths,  of  a  mixture 
of  black  and  metallic  colours,  with  carmine  -  tinted  bodies. 
Hampsonia  jmlcherrima  (East  India)  is  a  curious  moth  of  butter¬ 
fly  form  -and  coloration,  red  and  black  with  yellow  patches,  and 
with  some  of  the  nervules  distorted,  as  if  they  had  been  forced 
apart  in  certain  spots  in  order  to  accommodate  these  patches. 

Two  or  three  hundred  species  of  Chaleosiidae  are  recorded. 
They  are  specially  characteristic  of  the  Indo-Malayan  region. 
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Fam.  17.  Himantopteridae  (Thymaridae  of  whih*  autho- 
rities)  are  placed  by  Hampson  in  the  sub-family  I J 1 1  a, u <  1  i 1 1 a t *  of 
Zygaenidae  characterised  by  the  absence  of  the.  mouth-parts. 
The  Himantopteridae  are  small  moths,  and  have.  the.  scales  on 
the  wings  very  imperfect  and  hair- like ;  the  hind  wings  form 
long  slender  tails,  so  that  the  Insects  scarcely  look  like*,  moths. 
They  are  peculiar  to  India  and  Africa.  In  the  Smith  African 
genus  Dianeura  (belonging  really  to  Phaudinae)  also  the.  wings 
are  scaleless  and  nearly  transparent. 

Fam.  18.  Heterogynidae.— Consists  of  the.  single  genus 
Heterogynis  which  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  This  is  an  important  form  connecting  Zygaenidae  and 
Psychidae.  The  larvae  resemble  those  of  Xygaeua,  and  eonslruet 
an  oval  cocoon  for  their  metamorphosis.  The.  male  issues  as  a 
small  moth  of  smoky  colour,  the  scales  being  but  imperfect ; 
the  female  chrysalis  shows  no  trace  of  any  appendages,  and  the 
imago  is  practically  a  maggot,  and  never  leaves  the  eoeoon  ;  in  it 
she  deposits  her  eggs,  and  the  young  larvae  hatch  then*.1 

Fam.  19.  Psychidae. —Small,  or  moderate-sized  moths,  with 
imperfect  scales,  and  little  or  no  colour  beyond  certain  shades  of 
duskiness;  the  sexes  very  different,  the  female  being  wingless  and 
sometimes  quite  maggot-like ;  the  male,  often  with  remarkable, 
bipectinate  antennae,  the  branches  sometimes  very  long  and 
flexible.  Larva  inhabiting  a  case,  that  it  carries  about.  This 
family  consists  of  Insects  unattractive*,  in  appearance  but  present¬ 
ing  some  points  of  great  interest.  It  is  frequently  stated  that 
the  Psychidae  are  destitute  of  scales,  hut  Iloylaerts  states2  Unit, 
in  addition  to  hairs,  scales  of  a  more  or  less  imperfect  formation 
are  present  in  all,  but  that  they  are,  like  those  of  some  Sphingidae 
(• Macroglossco ),  very  easily  detached.  There  is  much  difference!  in 
the  females,  some  having  well-developed  legs,  while,  others  are 
not  only  apterous,  but  are  bare  and  destitute  of  appendages 
like  a  maggot,  while  in  certain  eases  (Fig.  196,  <};,  the  head 
is  reduced  in  size  and  is  of  peculiar  form  ho  as  to  make!  the 
Insect  look  really  like  the  larva  of  one  of  the  parasitic  1  liptcra. 
These  females  never  leave  their  cases,  but  deposit  their  eggs 

For  details  as  to  habits,  etc,,  809  Raixibur,  Awn,  Hoc.  en-L  F/'tince,  y,  18S6, 
p.  5 77  ;  and  Graslin,  op.  cit.  xix.  1850,  p.  396. 

2  Monograph  of  European  Psychidae,  Ann.  Hoc.  en-L  IMt/mur.  xxv.  1881, 
p.  29,  etc. 
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therein,  and  inside,  also,  their  former  pupa, -skin  ;  and  here  the 
young  hatch  ;  the  peculiar  little  larvae  are  very  numerous,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  they  make  a  first  meal  on  the  body  of  their  parent, 
but  this  we  believe  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Great  differences  as  to  the  condition  of  the  legs,  antennae,  etc., 
are  said  to  exist  in  species  of  the  same  genus.  There  is  also  a 
remarkable  diversity  in  the  pupae  of  the  females ;  the  male  sex 
being  normal  in  this  respect.  Some  of  the  female  pupae  are 
destitute  of  wing-sheaths  and  all  other  appendages,  while  others 
are  said  to  possess  them,  though  there  are  no  wings  at  all  in 
the  imago  ( Fumea ,  e.g.)}  Great  difficulties  attend  the  study  of 
these  case-bearing  Insects,  and  several  points  require  careful 


Fig.  196. — Metamorphosis  of  Monda  rhabdophora.  Ceylon.  A,  Larva  in  case,  nat. 
size  ;  B,  larva  itself,  magnified  ;  C,  case  of  female  during  pupation  ;  D,  case  of  male 
during  pupation  ;  E,  female  pupa,  magnified  ;  F,  male  moth,  nat.  size ;  G,  female 
moth,  magnified.  (From  unpublished  drawings  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Green). 

reconsideration,  amongst  them  the  one  we  have  just  mentioned. 
The  males  fly  rapidly  in  .a  wild  manner,  and  may  sometimes 
be  met  with  in  swarms ;  their  lives  are  believed  to  be  very  brief, 
rarely  exceeding  a  couple  of  days,  and  sometimes  being  limited 
to  a  few  hours. 

The  larvae  are  called  basket-worms,  and  their  baskets  or 
cases  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Their  variety  is  remark¬ 
able  ;  the  most  extraordinary  are  some  of  the  genus  Apteroncc 
Fig.  197,  B,  which  perfectly  resemble  the  shells  of  Molluscs 
such  as  snails ;  indeed,  the  specimens  in  the  collection  at 
the  British  Museum  were  sent  there  as  shells.  This  case  is  not, 
like  those  of  other  Psychidae,  constructed  of  earth  or  vegetable 
matter,  but  is  of  silk  and  is  in  texture  and  appearance  exactly 

1  Heylaerts,  op.  cit.  p.  55. 
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like  the  surface  of  a  shell.  Psyche  helix  is,  according  to 
Ingenitzky,1  found  in  great  numbers  near  Lake  Issyk-kul  in 

Central  Asia,  where  the 
larvae  feed,  in  their  snail- 
shell-like  cases,  on  a,  grass, 
Jim  just  like  snails.  Only 

Km  females  could  he  reared 

from  these  larvae.  ^  The. 

|||^  little  pieces  of  wood  'cut 

Sffift  to  the  proper  lengths,  and 

B  spirally  arranged,  so  as  to 

A  c  form  a  construction  that 

Fig.  197. — Baskets,  or  cases,  of  Psyclddae.  A,  Would  be  quite  a  credit  to 
Amicta  quadrangular  is ;  B,  Apterona  (or  Coch-  *  y 

lophora)  valvata;  C,  Chalice  hockingi.  our  own  sptClCS.  m 

of  the  Canephorinae  we 
meet  with  long  cylindrical  cases,  like  those  of  Caddis-worms,  or 
of  Tineid  larvae. 


Eiley  has  given  an  account  of  several  points  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  natural  history  of  one  of  the  North  American  basket- 
or  bag-worms,  Thyridopteryx  ephemeraefor  tnis ;  one  of  his  points 
being  the  manner  in  which  the  newly  hatched  larva  forms  its 
case.2 3  This  question  has  also  been  discussed  by  Packard;*  The 
larvae  when  hatched  in  unnatural  conditions  will  make  use  of 
fragments  of  paper,  cork,  etc.;  for  the  case ;  the  act  of  construc¬ 
tion  takes  one  or  two  hours,  and  the  larva  does  not  eat  till  the 
case  is  completed.  It  walks  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  legs  of 
the  third  pair  being  moved  forwards  together,  as  if  they  were 
the  prongs  of  a  fork. 

This  family  is  already  one  of  considerable  extent,  but  its 
study,  as  already  remarked,  is  but  little  advanced.  Some 
naturalists  are  inclined  to  place  it  among  the  Tineidae,  but  it 
is  connected  with  Zygaenidae  by  means  of  Heterogynidae.  Mr. 
Meyrick  divides  it,  placing  Psyche  and  Sterrhopteryx  (the  forms 
representing,  according  to  his  ideas,  the  family  Psychidue  in 
Britain)  in  the  series  Psychina  which  includes  Zygaenidae.  He 


1  Zool.  Anz.  xx.  1897,  p.  473.  This  is  probably  Apterona  crmuhlla ,  or  one 

of  its  varieties.  2  Bull.  TJ.S.  Dep.  Agric.  But.  x.  1887,  p.  22. 

3  Ann.  Mw  York  Ac.  viii.  1893,  p.  54. 
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rcmnvi^s  the  otimr  British  genera,  Fnwea,  and  .Epiehaiopteryx,  to 
Tineidae  near  Put  e.nnhtit.  and  Tateporiu.  The  group  (Janephorinae, 
to  which  td  10  two  in  question  belong,  was  long  since  separ¬ 

ated.  from  Psychidae  by  Herrich-ftcliaffer,  lint  this  course  was 
condemned  by  Heylaerts.  Parthenogenesis  has  been.  thought  by 
some,  to  occur  in  numerous  species  in  this  family,  but  Heylaerts 
says  that  if  is  limited,  to  A  pier  mm,  erenuiella  var.  kdix,  and  even 
of  this  species  males  are  found  in  certain  localities. 

Fam.  20.  Cossidae  (jUuit-  Mothx,  or  Carpenter  -  Worm  ,s). — 
Moths  of  moderate,  or  rather  large  size,  without  proboscis,  fre¬ 
quently  with  a  dense  covering  of  matted,  imperfect  scales;  the 
pattern  being  vague.  The  larvae  bore  into  trees  in  which  tiny 
often  make  large1,  burrows,  leaving  holes  from  which  sap  exudes. 
Our  common  Ooat-moth  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  family,  which 
is  a  very  widely  distributed  one.  The  Australian  genus  Ptila- 
waeT<(,  has  very  huge,  pectinated  antennae  in  the  made.  The 
larvae,  of  Cossidae  are  nearly  bare  of  clothing  and  are  unadorned  ; 
they  form  a  slight  cocoon  of  silk  mixed  with  gnawed  wood. 
The  pupa  of  the  (1  oat-moth  is  remarkable  for  the,  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  the.  rows  of  teeth  on  tin4,  dorsal  aspects  of  the  segments 
of  the  abdomen,  and  for  the  absence  of  consolidation  in  this 
part,  six  of  the  intersegmenbal  incisions  being  free,  and.  the 
ventral  aspect  almost  membranous.  Very  little  is  known  as  to 
other  pupae  of  the  family.  It  is  believed  that  the  gemmations 
of  these  Insects  arc4,  fewer  than  usual,  the  growth  of  the  larva 
occupying  a,  period  of  two  or  three  years.  The  larva,  of  Zemze/m 
amudi  forms  a  temporary  cocoon  in  which  it  passes  a  winter- 
sleep,  before  again  feeding  in  the  spring.1  It  is  a  moot  question 
whether  the  Zeuzeridae  should  be  separated  from  the  Cossidae  or 
not.  The  group  includes  our  Wood-leopard  moth,  which,  like 
many  other  Zeuzerids,  is  spotted  in  a  very  striking  hut  inartistic 
manner.  The  position  the  family  Cossidae  should  occupy  in  an 
arrangement  of  the  Lcpidoptera  is  a  very  dillieult  question.  Some 
consider  the  Insects  to  be  allied  to  Tortrieidae.  The  wing-nervura- 
tion  of  (Jomwx  is  very  peculiar  and  complex,  there  being  four  or 
five  (jells  on  the  front  wing,  and  three  on  the  hind  one.  Meyrick 
places  Zeuzeridae  as  a  family  of  his  series  Psyehina,  but  separ¬ 
ates  Cossidae  proper  (he  calls  them  Try  panic  lue)  as  a  family  of 
the  series  Tortricina. 


1  Kaluudcr,  tint.  Zcit.  titctlin,  xxxv,  1874,  p.  208. 
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Fam.  21.  Arbelidae. — Closely  allied  to  Gossidae,  but  with¬ 
out  frenulum,  and  with  less  complex  wing-nervures.  A  small 
family  believed  to  be  similar  to  Gossidae  in  the  life -hi story. 
The  tropical  African  Arbelidae  are,  as  considered  by  Karseh,  a 
distinct  family,  Hollandellidae. 

Fam.  22.  Chrysopolomidae. — This  family  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Aurivillius1  for  an  African  genus,  allied  in  wing- 
nervuration  to  Gossidae ;  the  Insects  are  like  Lasiocampidae. 

Fam.  23.  Hepialidae  ( Ghost -  and  Swift-Moths). — Moths  of 
very  diverse  size,  some  gigantic;  wings  not  fitting  together  well 
at  the  bases;  without  a  frenulum;  no  proboscis;  the  scales 
imperfect ;  the  nervures  complex.  The  Hepialidae  are  extremely 
isolated  amongst  the  Lepidoptera;  indeed,  they  have*,  really  no 
allies ;  the  conclusion  that  they  are  connected  with  the  Miero- 
pterygidae  being  certainly  erroneous.  Although  but  small  in 
numbers — only  about  150  species  being  known — they  exhibit  a 
remarkable  variety  in  size  and  colour.  Many  are  small  obscure 
moths,  while  others  are  of  gigantic  size — six  or  seven  inches 
across  the  wings — and  are  amongst  the  most  remarkably  coloured 
of  existing  Insects.  The  great  Charayia  of  Australia,,  with 
colours  of  green  and  rose,  bearing  white  spots,  are  remarkable. 
The  South  African  Leto  venus  is  of  large  size,  and  has  an 
astonishing  supply  of  glittering  metallic  splashes  on  the  wings, 
making  a  barbaric  but  effective  display.  The  South  Australian 
Zelotypia  staceyi,  of  enormous  size,  is  also  a  handsome  moth  ; 
but  the  majority  of  species  of  the  family  are  adorned  only  in 
the  feeblest  manner. 

Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  larvae ;  they  are  cither  sub¬ 
terranean,  feeding  on  roots,  or  they  live  in  the  wood  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  They  are  nearly  hare,  and  are  apparently  the  lowest  type 
of  Bombycid  larva.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  appear  there  is 
considerable  variety  amongst  them.  Packard  says  ~  the  young 
larva  of  Hejoialus  mustelinus  has  the  arrangement  of  setae  that  is 
normal  in  Tineidae.  The  larva  of  II.  Jmmuli  seems  to  be  a  very 
simple  form,  but  II  hectus  shows  a  considerable*,  amount  of 
divergence  from  it.  They  probably  live  for  several  years ;  the 
larva  of  H.  argenteo-maculatus  in  North  America  lives  for  three 
years,  at  first  eating  the  roots  of  Alder  and  then  entering  the 

1  Ent.  Tidskr.  xvi.  1895,  p.  116. 

2  On  larvae  of  Hepialidae,  J.  New  York  ent.  Soc.  iii.  1895,  p.  09,  Plates  III.  IV. 
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stems.  The.  pupae  are  also  peculiar.  They  are  of  unusually 
elongate,  cylindrical  form,  with  comparatively  feeble  integument, 
but  with  a  considerable  development  of  chifiuous,  elevated,  toothed 
ridges,  on  the  dorsad  aspect,  and  a,  very  strong  ridge  of  this  kind- 
on  tin*  ventral  surface  of 
the  seventh  s(‘gnient;  the*, 
wing-sheaths  are  short ;  if 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  full  number  of  abdominal 
segments.  These  pupae  are 
remarkably  agile,  and  by 
wriggling  and  lurking  are 
able  to  move  a  eonsiderable 
distanee  ;  if  is  said  that  they 
ran  force  fhe.mselviss  to  the 
surface  even  when  the  super¬ 
ficial  soil  is  quite  hard. 

We  cannot  consider  this 
pupa  naturally  placed 
amongst  either  the  pupae 

obteefue  or  incompletae  of  198.  -Pupa  of  nepiahislvjmUmis,  Britain. 

.  4.  A,  Ventral  ;  B,  dorsal  aspect. 

Chapman. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  little  is  known  as  to  the 
life-histories.  The1,  species  are  probably  prolific,  a  female  of 
If,  t/nde  having  been  known  to  deposit  more  than  2000  eggs. 
Of  tin*.  Australian  forms  little  more  is  known  1  than  that  they  live 
in  the  wood  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  are  rapidly  disappearing ; 
we  may  fear  that  some  are  extinct  without  ewer  having  been 
discovered,  and  others,  also  unknown  but  still  existing,  may 
disappear  only  too  soon ;  the  wasteful  destruction  of  timber  in 
Australia  having  been  deplorable. 

The  peculiar  habits  of  the  Ilepialidae  are  not  likely  to  bring 
the  Insects  to  the  net  of  the  ordinary  collector,  and  we  believe 
they  never  tty  to  light,  hence  ,it  is  probable  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  existing  species; 
their  distribution  is  very  wide,  but  Australia  seems  to  he  their 
metropolis,  and  in  New  Zealand  twelve  species  are  known.  The 
genera  as  at  present  accepted  are  remarkable  for  their  wide 
distribution.  Leto  is  said  to  occur  in  South  Africa  and  in  the 
1  011  iff,  A  uslrtdiim  Ilepialidae ,  Entomologist,  xxviii.  1895,  p.  114. 
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Fiji  Islands;  but  we  must  repeat  that  the  study  of  these 
interesting  Insects  is  in  a  very  primitive  state,  and  our  present 
knowledge  of  their  distribution  may  be  somewhat  misleading. 

The  habits  of  the  European  Ile/jrlalus  in  courtship  have  been 
observed  to  a  considerable  extent  and  a, re  of  great  -interest,  an 
astonishing  variety  and  a  profound  distinction  in  the  methods 
by  which  the  sexes  are  brought  together  having  been  revealed. 

H.  humuli,  our  Ghost-moth,  is  the  most  peculiar.  Its 
habits  were  detected  by  Dr.  Chapman.1  Thu  male  is  an 
Insect  of  exceptional  colour,  being  white  above4.,  in  consequence  of 
a  dense  formation  of  imperfect  scales ;  the  female  is  of  the 
brownish  tints  usual  in  Swift -moths.  In  the  month  of  June 
the  male  selects  a  spot  where  be  is  conspicuous,  and  hovers 
persistently  there  for  a  period  of  about  twenty  minutes  in  the 
twilight ;  his  colour  lias  a  silvery-white,  glistening  appearance, 
so  that  the  Insect  is  really  conspicuous  notwithstanding  the 
advanced  hour.  Females  may  lie  detected  hovering  in  a  some¬ 
what  similar  manner,  but  are  not  conspicuous  like  the  male, 
their  colour  being  obscure  ;  while  so  hovering  they  are  oviposit¬ 
ing,'  dropping  the  eggs  amongst  the  grass.  Females  that  *  have 
not  been  fertilised  move  very  differently  and  dash  about  in 
an  erratic  manner  till  they  see  a  male  ;  they  apparently  have 
no  better  means  of  informing  the  hovering  male  of  their  presence 
than  by  buzzing  near,  or  colliding  with  him.  Immediately  this 
is  done,  the  male  abandons  his  hovering,  and  coupling  occurs. 
There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the4,  colour  of  the  male  attracts 
the  female;  hut  there  is  a  variety,  hedhUtndlva,  of  the  former 
sex  coloured  much  like  the  female,  and  in  Borne  localities 
varieties  of  this  sort  an4,  very  prevalent,  though  in  others  the 
species  is  quite  constant.  This  variation  in  the,  colour  of  the 
males  is  very  great  in  Shetland,2 *  some  being  quite  like'  the 
females.  In  II.  hecMs  the  two  sexes  are  inconspicuously  and 
similarly  coloured.  The  male  hovers  in  tin4,  afternoon  or  evening 
in  a  protected  spot,  and  while  doing  so  diffuses  an  agreeable 
odour — said  by  Barrett  to  be  like  pine-apple— and  this  brings 
the  female  to  him;  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  colour 
of  II.  humuli  brings  its  female.  The  hind  legs  of  the  male 

1  Ent.  May.  xni.  1870,  p.  68  ;  and  xxni.  1HH0,  j>.  104. 

2  Weir,  Entomologist,  xiii.  1880,  p.  249,  plate  ;  Kin#,  Ent.  Record,  vii.  1895, 

p.  111. 
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are,  swollen,  being  filled  with  glands  for  secreting  the 
odorous  matter.1  This  structure  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  generic  name  Phymatopus  for  the  Insect.  Turning  to 
other  species  of  the  genus,  we  find  that  the  normal  rela¬ 
tive  roles  of  the  sexes  are  exhibited,  but  with  considerable 
diversity  in  the  species.  In  IL  lupulinus  the  males  fiy  about 
with  rapidity,  while  the  female  sits  on  a  stem  and  vibrates 
her  wings ;  she  thus  attracts  the  males,  but  they  do  not 
perceive  her  unless  happening  to  come  within  three  or  four 
feet,  when  they  become  aware  of  her  proximity,  search  for  and 
find  her.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  attraction  is  in  this  case 
the  result  of  an  odour ;  it  would  appear  more  pr’obable  that  it 
may  be  sound,  or  that  the  vibration  of  the  wings  may  be  felt  by 
the  male. 

In  H.  sylvinus,  II  velleda  and  H.  pyrenaicus  less  abnormal 
modes  of  attracting  the  males  occur,  the  individuals  of  this  latter 
sex  assembling  in  great  numbers  at  a  spot  where  there  is  a  female. 
In  the  first  of  the  three  species  mentioned  the  female  sits  in  the 
twilight  on  the  stem  of  some  plant  and  vibrates  the  wings  with 
rapidity ;  she  does  not  fiy ;  indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Bokson,  she 
does  not  till  after  fertilisation  move  from  the  spot  where  she 
emerged.  In  H.  pyrenaie/as  the  female  is  quite  apterous,  but  is 
very  attractive  to  the  males,  which  as  we  have  said,  assemble 
in  large  numbers  near  her.  Thus  within  the  limits  of  these 
few  allied  forms  we  find  radically  different  relations  of  the 
sexes. 

1.  The  male  attracts  the  female — (A)  by  sight  (II.  humuli) ; 

(B)  by  odour  (II  hectus). 

2.  The  female  attracts  the  male — (A)  by  vibration  of  wings 

(If.  lupulinus  and  II  sylvinus ) ;  (B)  without  vibration, 
but  by  some  means  acting  at  a  distance  (II  velleda, 
II  pyrenaicus). 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  habits  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  more  remarkable  forms  of  the  family.  The 
gigantic  Australian  forms  are  believed  to  be  scarcely  ever  seen  on 
the  wing. 

The  Hepialidae  differ  from  other  Lepidoptera .  by  very  im¬ 
portant  anatomical  characters.  The  absence  of  most  of  the 

1  Bcrtlcau,  SJB.  Ver.  Rheinland ,  xxxvi.  1879,  p.  288  ;  and  Arch.  Naturg. 
xlviji.  i.  1882,  p.  362. 
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month-parts  is  a  character  common  to  them  and  severed  other 
divisions  of  Lepidoptera ;  but  the  labial  palpi  are  peculiarly 
formed  in  this  family,  being  short  and  the  greater  portion  of 
their  length  consisting  of  an  undivided  base,  which  probably 
represents  some  part  of  the  labium  that  is  membranous  in 
normal  Lepidoptera.  The  thoracic  segments  are  remarkably 
simple,  the  three  differing  less  from  one  another  than  usual,  and 
both  meso-  and  meta-notum  being  much  less  infolded  and  co¬ 
ordinated.  The  wings  are  remarkable  for  the  similarity  of  the. 
nervuration  of  the  front  and  hind  wings,  and  by  the  cell  being 
divided  by  longitudinal  nervules  so  as  to  form  three  or  four 
cells.  On  the  inner  margin  of  the  front  wing  there  is  near 
the  base  an  incision  marking  off  a  small  prominent  lobe,  tin1, 
jugum  of  Prof.  Comstock.  Brandt  mentions  the  following 
anatomical  peculiarities,1  viz.  the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  comparatively  simple ;  the  respiratory  system  is  in  some 
points  like  that  of  the  larva ;  the  heart  is  composed  of  eight 
chambers ;  the  appendicular  glands  of  the  female  genitalia  are 
wanting.  The  testes  remain  separate  organs  throughout  life. 
The  chain  of  nerve  ganglia  consists  of  the  supra-  and  infra- 
oesophageal,  three  thoracic,  and  five  abdominal,  ganglia,  while 
other  Lepidoptera  have  four  abdominal. 

Fam.  24.  Callidulidae. — A  small  family  of  light  -  bodied 
diurnal  moths  having  a  great  resemblance  to  butterilies.  In 
some  the  frenulum  is  present  in  a  very  rudimentary  condition, 
and  in  others  it  is  apparently  absent.  Cleosiris  and  TtetodecLa  are 
very  like  butterflies  of  the  Lycaenid  genus  Theda.  Although 
fifty  species  and  seven  or  eight  genera  are  known,  we  are  quite 
ignorant  of  the  metamorphoses.  Most  of  the  species  are  found 
in  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  but  there  are  a  few  in 
East  India. 

Fam.  25.  Drepanidae  (or  Drepanulidae).  (Hook-tips).— The 

larger  moths  of  this  family  are  of  moderate  size ;  many  of 
the  species  have  the  apex  of  the  front  wing  pointed  or  even 
hooked;  some  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  Gcometrid 
moths;  they  resemble  very  different  members  of  that  family. 
Oreta  hyalodisea  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  very  large, 
transparent  patch  on  each  front  wing,  though  the  other  species 
of  the  genus  have  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  the  genus  D  Broca  we 
1  Zool.  Anz.  iii.  1880,  p.  186. 
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find  Insects  with  the  scales  imperfect,  they  being  few  mid  small 
and  approximating  in  form  to  hairs ;  in  D.  hyalina  scales  are 
nearly  entirely  absent.  In  other  genera,  e.g.  Peri&repana,  fttrej)- 
topcras,  there  is  only  a  very  inferior  state  of  scale -formation. 
The  few  larvae  that  are  known  are  peculiar ;  they  are  nearly 
bare  of  hair,  without  the  pair  of  terminal  claspers,  white  the 
body  is  terminated  by  a  long  tubular  process.  Tiiey  form  a 
slight  cocoon  among  leaves. 

The  members  of  the  family  were  formerly  much  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  were  assigned  to  various  positions  in  the  Order. 
There  are  now  about  30  genera,  and  150  species  known,  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  family  being  very  wide.  In 
Britain  we  have  half  a  dozen  species.  Cilix  glaucata  (better 
known  as  G.  spinvla)  is  said  “  to  undoubtedly  imitate  ”  the 
excrement  of  birds.  No  doubt  the  Insect  resembles  that  sub¬ 
stance  so  as  to  be  readily  mistaken  for  it.  This  Insect  has  a 
very  wide  distribution  in  North  America,  Europe  and  East 
India,  and  is  said  to  vary  so  much  in  the  structure  of  its  organs 
as  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  one  species  belongs  to  two  or 
three  genera. 


Fam.  26.  Limacodidae  (or  Eucleidae). — These  are  some¬ 
what  small  moths,  of  stout  formation,  sometimes  very  short  in 
the  body,  and  with  rather  small  wing  -  area.  The  family 
includes  however  at  present  many  Insects  of  diverse  appearance ; 
there  are  numerous  forms  in  which 
apple-green  is  a  prominent  colour ; 
some  bear  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  Swifts,  others  to  Noctuids ; 
some,  Homme  and  Staetherinia,  are  of 
extraordinary*  shapes ;  certain  very 
small  forms,  G&vara,  Gcratonema, 
resemble  Tortricids  or  Tineids ;  a 
few  even  remind  one  of  Insects  of 
other  Orders ;  'so  that  the  group  is 
a  mimetic  one.  Nagoda  nigricans  (Ceylon)  has  the  male  some¬ 
what  like  a  Psychid,  while  the  female  has  a  different  system  of 
coloration  and  wing-form.  In  Scopelodes  the  palpi  are  in  both 
sexes  remarkable ;  elongated,  stiff,  directed  upwards  and  brush¬ 
like  at  the  tip.  Altogether  there  are  about  100  genera  and 
400  species  known ;  the  distribution  of  the  family  is  very  wide 
VOL.  vi  2d 


Fig.  199. — Mature  larva  of  Apoda 
testv do,  on  beech-leaf.  Britain. 
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in  both  hemispheres,  but  these  Insects  do  not  occur  in  insular 
faunas.  In 'Britain  we  have  two  genera,  Hdmxjen.ca,  and  Apodu. 
(better  known  as  Limacodes ]),  each  with  a  single  species. 

The  early  stages  of  these  Insects  are  of  great  interest.  The 
eggs,  so  far  as  known,  are  peculiar  hat  oval  scales,  ol  irregular 
outline  and  transparent  ;  we  have  figured  an  exam} he  in  Vol.  Y. 


Fig.  83.  The  eggs  of  the  same  moth  are  said  to  vary  much 
in  size,  though  the  larvae  that  emerge  from  them  differ  little 


from  one  another  in  this  respect.  The 
latter  are  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  no  abdominal  feet,  and  the 
thoracic  legs  are  but  small;  lienee  the 
caterpillars  move  in  an  imperceptible 
gliding  manner  that  has  suggested  for 
some  of  them  the  name  of  slug-worms. 
The  metamorphoses  of  a  few  are 
known.  They  may  be  arranged  in 
two  groups ;  one  in  which  the  larva 
is  spinose  or  armed  with  a,  series  of 
projections  and  appendages  persisting 
throughout  life  ;  while  in  the  members 
of  the  second  group  the  spines  have 
only  a  temporary  existence.  At  the 
moment  the  young  larva  of  A/joda 
testudo  emerges  from  the  egg  it 


C< a  dS"  lias  110  ^picuouH  spines  or  processes, 
of  larva ;  b,  c,  D,  a  spine  in  and  is  an  extremely  soft,  colourless 

'»*  »  -I-* 

displays  a  remarkable  system  of  com¬ 


plex  spines.  These  really  exist  in  the  larva ,  when  it  is 


hatched,  and  are  thrust  out  from  pits,  as  explained  by 
Dr.  Chapman.  In  the  succeeding  stages,  the  spines  become 
modified  in  form,  and  the  colour  of  the  body  and  the  nature  of 


1  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  as  in  so  many  other  Lepirloptera,  no  satis¬ 
factory  agreement  as  to  names  has  been  attained  ;  our  British  A.  testudo  is 
variously  styled  Limacodes  testudo  (by  Chapman  and  most  naturalists),  Apodu 
limacodes  (by  Meyrick),  or  Apoda  avellana  (Kirby,  Catalogue  of  Moths).  The 
family  is  called  either  Limacodidae,  Apodidae,  Cochliopodidae,  or  Heterogcncidae. 

2  See  Chapman,  Tr.  cut.  Soc.  London,  1894,  p.  345,  Plate  VIL,  for  our  British 
'  species  ;  for  Forth  American  forms,  Dyar,  LifeMstories  of  the  Few  York  Shig-cater- 
pillars  (in  progress,  with  numerous  plates),  J.  New  York  ent.  Soc.  iii.  etc. /l  895. 
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the  integument  are  miicli  changed,  so  that  in  the  adult 
larva  (Fig.  199)  the  spines  have  subsided  into  the  condition 
of  mere  prominences,  different  in  colour  from  the  rest  of 
the  surface.  These  larvae  appear  to  he  destitute  of  a  head, 
hut  there  really  exists  a  large  one  which  is  retracted,  except 
during  feeding,  into  the  body;  the  five  pairs  of  abdominal  feet  of 
the  larvae  of  allied  families  are  replaced  by  sucker-like  structures 
on  the  first  eight  abdominal  segments.  The  spinneret  of  the 
mouth  is  not  a  pointed  tubular  organ,  but  is  fish-tailed  in  shape, 
and  hence  disposes  the  silky  matter,  that  aids  the  larva  in  mov¬ 
ing  on  the  leaves,  in  the  form  of  a  ribbon  instead  of  that  of  a 
thread.  It  lias  been  stated  that  these  peculiar  larvae  “  imitate  ” 
the  coloured  galls  frequently  found  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  The 
North  American  forms  of  this  family  have  very  varied  and  most 
extraordinary  larvae.1  In  the  pretty  and  conspicuous  larva  of 
Umpretia  stimulea,  the  tubercles  or  processes  of  the  body  are,  in 
the  later  stages,  armed  with  hairs,  that  contain  a  poisonous  or 
irritating  fluid,  said  to  be  secreted  by  glands  at  the  bases  of  the 
processes.  These  hairs  are  readily  detached  and  enter  the  skin 
of  persons  handling  the  caterpillars.  The  larva  of  the  North 
American  Hag-moth,  Phohctron  pithecium,  is  a  curious  object, 
bearing  long,  fleshy  appendages  covered  with  down.  Hubbard 
makes  the  following  statement  as  to  the  instincts  of  this  larva  : 2 — 
“  The  liag-inoth  larvae  do  not  seek  to  hide  away  their  cocoons, 
but  attach  them  to  leaves  and  twigs  fully  exposed  to  view,  with, 
however,  such  artful  management  as  to  surroundings  and  har¬ 
monising  colours  that  they  are  of  all  the  group  tire  most  difficult 
to  discover.  A  device  to  which  this  Insect  frequently  resorts 
exhibits  the  extreme  of  instinctive  sagacity.  If  the  caterpillar 
cannot  find  at  hand  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  weave  its 
cocoon,  it  frequently  makes  for  itself  more  satisfactory  surround¬ 
ings  by  killing  the  leaves,  upon  which,  after  they  have  become 
dry  and  brown  in  colour,  it  places  its  cocoon.  Several  of  these 
caterpi liars  unite  together,  and  selecting  a  long  and  vigorous 
immature  shoot  or  leader  of  the  orange  tree,  they  kill  it  by 
cutting  into  its  base  until  it  wilts  and  bends  over.  The 
leaves  of  a  young  shoot  in  drying  turn  a  light  tan-color,-  which 

1  Sec  Packard,  P.  Anicr.  Phil.  Sac.  xxxi.  1893,  pp.  83,  108,  Plates.  (He  uses 
the  term  Cochliopodidae  instead  of  Limacodidae) ;  also  Dyar,  as  above. 

2  Insects  affecting  the  Orange,  Washington,  1885,  p.  143.  • 
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harmonises  most  perfectly  with  the  hairy  locks  of  the  caterpillar 
covering  the  cocoon.  The  latter  is,  consequently,  lint  easily 
detected,  even  when  placed  upon  the  exposed  and  upturned 
surface  of  the  leaf.35 

Tlie  cocoons  of  Limacodidae  are  unusually  elaborate,  the 
larva  forming  a  perfect  lid  in  order  to  permit  itself  to  escape 
when  a  moth.  Chapman  states  that  the  larva  lies  unchanged 
in  the  cocoon  all  winter,  moulting  to  a  pupa  in  the  spring,  a  in  1 
that  the  pupa  escapes  from  the  cocoon  previous  to  the  emergence 
of  the  moth.1  Both  Chapman  and  Packard  look  on  the  family 
as  really  nearer  to  Miorolepidoptera  than  to  Bomhyees  ;  A  ley  rick 
(calling  it  Heterogeueidae)  places  it  at  the  end  of  his  series 
Psychina  next  Zygaenidae. 

We  may  allude  hero  to  the  little  moths,  described  by  "West- 
wood  under  tlie  name  of  Upipyrops;  that  have  the  extraordinary 
hahit  of  living  on  the  bodies  of  live  ffoniopt crons  1  insects  of  tlie 
family  F ulgoridae  in  India.  "What  their  nutriment  may  he  is 
not  known.  The  larva  exudes  a  white  flocculent  matter,  whieh 
becomes  a  considerable,  mass,  in  the  midst  of  whieh  the  caterpillar 
changes  to  a  pupa.  Westwood  placed  the  Insect  in  Areliidae  ; 
Sir  George  Hampson  suggests  it  may  be  a  Limacodid,  and  this 
appears  probable. 

Fam.  27.  Megalopygidae  (or  Lagoidae).- -The  American 
genera,  Megcdopgge  and  Lcogoct ,  are  treated  by  Berg  mid  hy 
Packard  3  as  a  distinct  family  intermediate  between  Katurniidac 
and  limacodidae.  The  larva  is  said  by  the  latter  authority  to 
have  seven  pairs  of  abdominal  feet  instead  of  five  pairs  -  the, 
usual  number  in  Lepidoptera  When  young  tin1,  catorpi  liars  of 
Ictcjoa  opercnltvris  are  white  and  resemble  a  Hock  of*  cotton  wool. 
When  full  grown  the  larva  presents  tlie  singular  appearance  of 
a  lock  of  hair,  moving  in  a  gliding,  slug-like  maimer.  Under 
the  long  silky,  hair  there  are  short,  stiff,  poison -hairs.  The 
larva  forms  a  cocoon,  fitted  with  a  hinged  trap- door  for  the 
escape  of  the  future  .moth.  This  curious  larva  is  destroyed  by 
both  Dipterous  and  Hymenopterous  parasites. 

Fam.  28.  Tlyrididae. — A  small  family  of  Pyraloid  moths, 
exhibiting  considerable  variety  of  form  and  colour,  frequently 
with  hyaline  patches  on  the  wings.  They  are  mostly  small 

1  Tr.  ent.  Sue.  London,  1894,  p.  348.  2  0p.  tit.  1876,  p.  522  ;  and  1877,  p.  43;i, 

3  it  Anur.  Mil.  Boc.  xxxii.  1894,  p.  275. 
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Insects,  and  contain  110  very  striking  forms.  Some  of  them 
look  like  G-eometrids  of  various  groups.  The  family  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  tropical  zone,  and  includes  2f>  genera,  of 
which  Rkodoneura,  with  upwards  of  100  species,  is  the  chief 
one.  The  larvae  are  said  to  he  similar  to  those  of  Pyralidae. 
This  family  is  considered  by  Hampson  and  Meyrick  to  he 
ancestral  to  butterflies.-1 

Fam.  29.  Lasiocampidae  (Eggcm,  Lappet -math.*). — Usually 
large  Insects  densely  covered  with  scales,  without  frenulum, 
but  with  the  costal  area  of  the  hind  wing  largely  developed, 
and  the  male  antennae  beautifully  pectinate,  La,siocampids  a, re 
easily  recognised.  They  are  well  known  in  Britain,  though  we 
have  hut  few  species.  The  flight  of  some  of  the  species  is 
powerful,  hut  ill-directed,  and  the  males  especially,  dash  about 
as  if  their  flight  were  quite 
undirected  ;  as  indeed  it 
probably  is.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  flight  of  the 
two  sexes  is  great  in  some 
species.  In  the  genus 
tiuana  and  its  allies  we  meet 
with  moths  in  which  the 
difference  in  size  of  the  Pig.  201. — Lappet-moth,  Gastropctcha  qiterei- 
two  sexes  is  extreme;  the  /uto>  Britahu 

males  may  he  but  1-^  inches  across  the  wings,  while  the  very 
heavy  females  may  have  three  times  as  great  an  expanse.  Kirby 
separates  these  Insects  to  form  the  family  Binaridac ;  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  Madagascar  silkworm,  Lorocera  madayasc.aricnsis . 
The  African  genus  Jfilbrides  is  remarkable  for  the  wings  being 
destitute  of  scales,  and  consequently  transparent,  and  for  being  of 
very  slender  form  like  a  butterfly.  The  eggs  of  Lasiocampidae 
are  smooth,  in  certain  cases  spotted  in  an  irregular  manner  like 
birds’  eggs.  Sometimes  the  parent  covers  them  with  hair. 
The  larvae  are  clothed  with  a  soft,  woolly  hair,  as  well  as  with  a 
shorter  and  stiffer  kind,  neither  beautifully  arranged  nor  highly 
coloured,  and  thus  differing  from  the  caterpillars  of  Lyrnan- 
triidae ;  this  hair  in  some  cases  has  very  irritating  pro¬ 
perties.  Cocoons  of  a  close  arid  compact  nature  are  formed,  and 
hairs  from  the  body  are  frequently  mixed  with  the  cocoon.  In 
1  Revision  of  the  Thyrididac  ;  Hampson,  P.  Zool.  80c.  London,  1897,  p.  603. 
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some  species  the  walls  of  the  cocoons  have  a  firm  appear¬ 
ance,  looking  very  like  egg-shell— a  fact  which  is  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  name  of  Eggers.  Pro  lessors  Poulton 
and  Meldola  have  informed  us  that  this  appearance  is  produced 
by  spreading  calcium  oxalate  on  a  slight  framework  of  silk, 
the  substance  in  question  being*  a  product  of  the  Malpighian 
tubes.1  In  various  families  of  Lepidoptera  it  happens  that 
occasionally  the  pupa  exists  longer  than  usual  before,  tins  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  perfect  Insect,  and  in  certain  members  of  this  family 
— notoriously  in  Poedlooainyct  populi,  the  December  moth— this 
interval  may  be  prolonged  for  several  years.  There  is  not  at 
present  any  explanation  of  this  fact.  It  may  Iks  of  interest  to 
mention  the  following  case  : — Prom  a  batch  of  about  1  00  eggs 
deposited  by  one  moth,  in  the  year  1891  (the  Puss-Moth  of  the 
family  Notodontidae),  some  sixty  or  seventy  cocoons  were  obtained, 
the  feeding  up  of  all  the  larvae  having  been  effected  within 
fourteen  days  of  one  another;  fourteen  of  the  Insects  emerged 
as  moths  in  1892;  about  the  same  number  in  189  8  ;  in  1894, 
twenty-five;  and  in  189  5,  eleven  emerged.  Lasioeampidae  is  a 
large  family,  consisting  of  some  100  genera,  and  H 0 0  or  more 
species,  and  is  widely  distributed.  It  is  unfortunately  styled 
Bombycidae  by  some  naturalists. 

Fam.  30.  Endromidae.— The  “Kentish  glory,”  Iihulromis 
versicolor ,  forms  this  family;  it  is  a  large  and  strong  moth,  and 
flies  wildly  in  the  daytime  in  birch- woods.  The  larva  has  but 
few  hairs,  and  is  said  when  young  to  assume  a  peculiar  position, 
similar  to  that  of  saw-fly  larvae,  by  bending  the  head  and  thorax 
backwards  over  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Fam.  31.  Pterothysanidae.— Consists  of  the  curimfs  East 
Indian  genus  Pteruthysanus,  in  which  the  inner  margins  of  the 
hind  wings  are  fringed  with  long  hairs.  They  a, re  moths  of 
slender  build,  with  large  wing-expanse,  black  and  white  in  colour, 
like  Geometrids.  There  is  no  frenulum.  Metamorphoses  un¬ 
known. 

Fam.  32.  Lymantriidae. — -(Better  known  as  Liparidae). 

These  are  mostly  small- or  moderate-sized  moths,  without  brilliant* 
colours ;  white,  black,  grey  and  brown  being  predominant ;  witli 
highly-developed,  pectinated  antennae  in  the  male.  The  larva 
is  very  hairy,  and  usually  bears  tufts  or  brushes  of  shorter  hairs, 
1  P.  cnt.  Sue.  London,  1891,  p,  xv. 
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together  with  others  much  longer  and  softer,  these  luring  some¬ 
times  also  amalgamated  to  form  pencils  ;  the,  coloration  of' these 
larvae  is  in  many  cases  very  conspicuous,  the  tuffs  and  pencils 
being  of  vivid  and  strongly  contrasted  colours.  Souk*,  of  these 
hairy  larvae  are  poisonous.  A  cocoon,  in  which  much  hair  is 
mixed,  is  formed.  The  pupae  are,  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  they 
too  are  frequently  hairy,  a  very  unusual  condition  in  1  epidopfora. 
The  Lymantriidae  is  one  of  the*,  largest  families  of  (he  old  group 
Bombyees;  it  includes  some  180  genera,  and  800  species,  and  is 
largely  represented  in  Australia.  J)a^yrhint  rttHH-ii  is  found  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  In  Britain  we  have  eight  genera  represen  ted  by 
eleven  species  ;  the  Gold-tails,  Brown-tails  a, ml  Vapourer-mofhs 
being  our  commonest  Bombyees,  and  the  latter  being  specially  fond 
of  the  London  squares  and  gardens,  where  its  beautiful  larva  may 
be  observed  oil  the  leaves  of  roses.  •  Most  of  the  Lymahlriidae  are 
nocturnal,  but  the  male  Vapourer-moth  Hies  in  the  daytime.  1  n 
this  family  there  are  various  spool es  whose  females  have  the 
wings  small  and  unlit  for  flight,  the  Insects  being  very  sluggish, 
and  their*  bodies  very  heavy.  This  is  the.  state  of  the  female  of 
the  Vapourer-moth.  The  males  in  these  cases  are  generally  re¬ 
markably  active,  and  very  rapid  on  the  wing. 

Some  of  these  moths  increase  in  numbers  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  commit  great  ravages.  .B,s  'dura  w onucha—t } ie  Nun, 

“  die  Noimo  ”  of  the  Germans,1 2—  is  one  of  the  principal  troubles  of 
the  conservators  of  forests  in  Germany,  and  great  sums  of  money 
are  expended  in  combating  it;  all  sorts  of  means  for  repressing  - 
it,  including  its  infection  by  fungi,  have  been  fried  in  vain.  Tiny 
caterpillars  are,  however,  very  subject  to  a  fungoid  disease,  com¬ 
municated  by  natural  means.  It  is  believed,  too,  that  its  con¬ 
tinuance  in  any  locality  is  cheeked  after  a  time  by  a  change 
in  the  ratio  of  the  two  sexes.  It  is  not  a  prolific,  moth,-  for  it 
lays  only  about  100  eggs,  hut  it  has  been  shown  that  after 
making  allowance  for  the  numerous  individuals  destroyed  by 
various  enemies,  the  produce  of  one  moth  amounts  in  five  genera¬ 
tions  to  between  four  and  five*,  million  individuals.  The  larva 
feeds  on  Ckmi ferae,  and  on  many  leafy  trees  and  shrubs.  The  young 

1  Thin  moth  is  known  under  nevoral  generic  namea--  Pstlura ,  Lijmis,  Ocnr/ria, 
Lymantria ;  there  in  now  a  very  exteiiBivc  literature  cornice  ted  with  it.  A  good 
general  account  by  Waehtl  may  he  found  in  Hrien.  ml.  Ze.it.  x.  1891,  pp.  149-1 B0, 

2  Plates. 
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larva  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  setae,  one  set  consisting  of  very 
long  hairs,  the  other  of  setae  radiating  from  warts  ;  each  one  of  this 
second  set  of  spines  has  a  small  bladder  in  the  middle,  and  it  1ms 
been  suggested  that  these  assist  in  the  dissemination  of  the  young 
caterpillars  by  atmospheric  means.1  These  aerostatic  setae  ex  ist 
only  in  the  young  larva.  The  markings  of  the  moth  are  very 
variable ;  melanism  is  very  common  both  in  the  larva  and  imago  ; 
it  has  been  shown  conclusively  that  these  variations  art4-  not 
connected,  as  black  larvae  do  not  give  a  larger  proportion  of  black 
moths  than  light-coloured  caterpillars  do.  In  England  this 
moth  is  never  injurious.  A  closely  allied  form,  Otvnerue  d-inyar, 
was  introduced  by  an  accident  into  1ST  or  tl  i  America  from  Europe 
about  thirty  years  ago ;  for  twenty  years  after  its  introduction  it 
did  no  harm,  and  attracted  hut  little  attention  ;  it  has,  however, 
now  increased  so  much  in  certain  districts  that  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended  in  attempting  its  extirpation. 

Dasychira  pudibunda  has  occasionally  increased  locally  to  an 
enormous  extent,  but  in  the  limited  forests  of  Alsace  the  evil  was 
cured  by  the  fact  that  the  caterpillars,  having  eaten  up  a, 11  the 
foliage,  then  died  of  starvation.2  Tame  mdctnoslivUe  is  said  to 
produce  columns  of  processionary  caterpillars  in  Australia. 

Fam.  33.  Hypsidae  (or  Aganaidae). — A  family  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  extent,  confined  to  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  The  colours  are  frequently 
buff  and  grey,  with  white  streaks  oil  the  outer  parts  of  the  wings. 
We  have  nothing  very  like  them  in  the  European  fauna.,  our 
species  of  Spilosoma  are  perhaps  the  nearest  approach.  In 
Euplocice  the  male  has  a  pouch  that  can  he  unfolded  in  front  of 
the  costa  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  wing ;  it  is  filled  with  very 
long,  peculiar,  hair-like  scales  growing  from  the  costal  margin  ; 
both  sexes  have  on  each  side  of  the  second  abdominal  segment 
a  small,  projecting  structure  that  may  be  a  sense-organ.  The 
female  is  more  gaily  coloured  than  the  male. 

Fam.  34.  Arctiidae. — With  the  addition  recently  made  to 
it  of  the  formerly  separate  family  Lithosiidae,  Arctiidae  has 
become  the  most  extensive  family  of  the  old  Bombyeid  series  of 
moths,  comprising  something  like  500  genera  and  3000  species. 
Hampson  recognises  four  sub -families — Arctiinae,  Lithosiinae, 

1  Waclitl  and  Kornauth,  Mitt,  forst.  Vcrsuchswcsen  Ostcrreichs,  Heft  xvi.  189;}. 

2  Craliay,  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  Belgique,  xxxvii.  1893,  p.  282. 
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Nolinae,  Nyeteolinae, — to  which  may  be  added  others  from 
America, — Pericopinae,  Dioptinae,  Ctenuchinae;  these  sul )-families 
being  treaded  as  families  by  various  authors.  The  sub-family 
Arctiinae  includes  our  Tiger-  and  Ermine -moths,  and  a  great 
many  exotic  forms  of  very  diverse  colours  and  patterns ;  the 
species  of  this  division  are,  011  the  whole,  probably  more  variable 
in  colour  and  markings  than  in  any  other  group  of  Lepidoptera. 
There  are  many  cases  of  great  difference  of  the  sexes;  in  the 
So utli  American  genus  Amlmjllis  the  male  is  remarkable  for  its 
hyaline  wings  with  a  few  spots ;  while  the  female  is  densely 
scaled,  and  very  variegate  in  colour.  There  are  some  cases  (the 
South  European  genus  Ocnogyna )  where  the  female  is  wingless 
and  moves  but  little,  while  the  male  flies  with  great  rapidity. 
Epimusis  srnithi ,  from  Madagascar,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  moths,  is  placed  in  this  division  of  Arctiidae  ;  it  is  of  a  tawny 
colour,  variegate  with  black ;  the  abdomen  of  this  latter  colour 
is  terminated  by  a  large  tuft  of  long  scarlet  hairs;  the  Insect 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Hummingbird -hawkmoth. 
Ecp anther i«,  is  an  extensive  genus  of  tropical  American  moths 
(having  one  or  two  species  in  North  America),  of  black  and 
white  or  grey  colours,  with  very  complex  markings ;  the  male  in 
some  species  has  a  part  of  the  hind  wing  produced  as  a  tail,  or 
lobe,  of  a  different  colour. 

The  sub -family  Perieopinae  are  almost  peculiar  to  South 
America  (two  species  of  (hiophaela  exist  in  North  America) ; 
some  of  this  sub-family  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  Heliconiid 
butterflies. 

The  Dioptinae  are  likewise  American  moths  of  diurnal  habits, 
and  many  of  them  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Ithomiid 
butterflies  they  associate  with  when  alive. 

The  sub -family  Lithosiinae  is  of  great  exte'nt ;  our  native 
“  Footmen  ”  give  a  very  good  idea  of  it ;  the  moths  are  generally 
of  light  structure,  with  long,  narrow  front  wings  ;  a  simple  system 
of  yellow  and  black  colour  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Many  of 
this  group  feed  in  the  larval  state  on  lichens.  Hampson  includes 
in  this  group  the  Nyctemeridae — light-bodied  diurnal  moths, 
almost  exclusively  of  black  and  white  colours,  of  Geometrid 
form,  frequently  treated  as  a  distinct  family. 

The  sub-family  Nolinae  is  a  small  group  of  rather  insignificant 
Insects,  in  appearance  like  Pyralids  or  Geometrids ;  four  or  five 
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species  are  native  in  Britain.  Packard  maintains  the  land!} 
Nolidae  as  distinct.1 2 

The  sub-family  Nycteolinae  consists  of  a  few  small  motlis  the 
position  of  which  .has  always  been  uncertain  ;  Nyvtwla  (bettor 
known  as  Sarrothripus),  Halms,  and  Barkis  arc  a, 11  Liitish  ^cneiu 
that  have  been  placed  amongst  Tortriees,  to  which  they  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance.  Sarrothripus  is  at  present  placed  by 
Hampson  in  Noctuidae,  by  others  in  Lithosiidae,  by  Meyriok  in 
Arctiidae.  The  sub-family  forms  the  family  (Jymbidao  ol  Kirby , 
it  includes  at  present  only  about  70  species,  all  belonging  to  tin*, 
Eastern  hemisphere.  Two  types  of  larvae  are  known  in  it:  one 
bare,  living  exposed  on  leaves;  the  other,  Ban  us,  hairy,  living 
among  rolled-up  leaves.  Ealias  pmsinana  is  known  Irom  the 
testimony  of  numerous  auditors  to  produce  a  sound  when  on  the 
wing,  hut  the  nodus  operandi  lias  not  heen  satisfactorily  ascer¬ 
tained.  Sound-production  seems  to  he  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  Arctiidae  than  it  is  in  any  other  family  of  Lepidoptera ; 
Dionychopus  niveus  produces  a  sound  by,  it  is  believed,  friction 
of  the  wings.  In  the  case  of  the  genera  Sctina  and  (jlicUnna 
the  process  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  male  sex  :  Laboulbene 
believes  it  to  proceed  from  drum-like  vesicles  situate  one  on  each 
side  of  the  base  of  the  metathorax.3 

Fam.  35.  Agaristidae. — An  interesting  assemblage,  of  motlis, 
many  of  them  diurnal  and  of  vivid  colours,  others  crepuscular. 
There  is  considerable  variety  of  appearance  in  the  family,  although 
it  is  hut  a  small  one,  and  many  of  its  members  remind  one  of 
other  and  widely  separated  families  of  Lepidoptera.  The  style 
and  colour  of  the  Japanese  Busemia  villicoides  are  remarkably 
like  our  Arctia  mllica.  In  some  forms  the  antennae  are  some¬ 
what  thickened  towards  the  tip  and  hooked,  like  those  of  the 
Skipper  butterflies.  •  The  family  consists  at  present  of  about  2f>0 
species,  but  we  doubt  its  being  a  sufficiently  natural  one.  It  is 
very  widely  distributed,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  quite  absent 
from  Europe  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
In  North  America  it  is  well  represented.  The  larvae,  ho  far  as 
known,  are  not  very  remarkable ;  they  have  some  lateral  tufts  of 
hair,  as  well  as  longer  hairs  scattered  over  the  body. 

1  Amcr.  Natural,  xxix.  1895,  p.  801. 

2  Catalogue  of  Lepidoptera  Heterocera,  i.  1892. 

3  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  France  (4),  iv.  1864,  p.  689. 
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The  male  of  the  Indian  Aeyoeera  tripartita  lias  been  noticed 
to  produce  a  clicking  sound  when  Hying,  and  Sir  G.  Ifampson  has 
shown1 2  that  there  is  a  peculiar  structure  on  the  anterior  wing; 
lie  considers  that  this  is  rubbed  against  some  spines  on  the  (ront 
feet,  and  that  the  sound  is  produced  hy  the  friction,  dim  ugh 
this  structure  is  wanting  in  the  acknowledged  congeners  of 
A.  tripartita ,  yet  it  occurs  in  a  very  similar  form  in  the  genus 
Hecatesia,  already  noticed  under  Castniidae. 

Fam.  36.  Geometridae  (Carpets,  lAtys,  <?/<*.)  — This  very 
extensive  family  consists  of  fragile  moths,  only  a  small  number 
being  moderately  stout  forms  ;  they  have  a  large  wing-area; 
the  antennae  are  frequently  highly  developed  in  the  males, 
but  011  this  point  there  is  much  diversity.  Either  the  frenulum 
or  the  proboscis  is  absent  in  a  few  cases.  The  caterpillars  are. 

elongate  and  slender,  with  only  one  pair  of  abdominal  feet- . 

placed  on  the  ninth  segment — -in  addition  to  the  anal  pair,  or 
claspers.  They  progress  by  moving  these  two  pairs  of  feet  up  to 
the  thoracic  legs,  so  that  the  body  is  thrown  into  a,  large  loop, and 
they  are  hence  called  Loopers  or  Geometers.  The  family  is  uni¬ 
versally  distributed,  and  occurs  even  in  remote  islands  mid  high 
latitudes  ;  in  Britain  we  have  about  2*70  species.  The  family  was 
formerly  considered  to  he  closely  connected  with  Noctuidae,  but  at 
present  the  opinion  that  it  has  more  intimate  relations  with  the 
families  we  have  previously  considered  is  prevalent.  Packard 
considers  it  near  to  Lithosiidae,  while  Meyriek  merely  places  the 
six  families,  of  which  he  treats  it  as  composed,  in  his  series  Noto- 
do  11  tina.  Hampson  adopts  Mey rick’s  six  families  as  sub-families, 
but  gives  them  different  names,  being  in  this  respect  more  con¬ 
servative  than  Meyriek,  whose  recent  revision  of'  the  Europium 
forms  resulted  in  drastic  changes  hi  nomenclature.42  This 
classification  is  based  almost  exclusively  on  wing-nervu ration. 
The  number  of  larval  legs  and  the  consequent  mode  of  walking* 
is  one  of  the  most  constant  characters  of  the  group  ;  the  few 
exceptions  that  have  been  detected  are  therefore  of  interest. 
Anisopteryx  aescularia  has  a  pair  of  undeveloped  feet  on  the  eighth 
segment,  and,  according  to  Meyriek,  its  allies  “  sometimes  show 
rudiments  of  the  other  two  pairs/’  The  larva  of  Ilimera 

1  P.  Zool.  Zoo.  London ,  1892,  p.  188. 

2  .  ent.  Zoo.  London,  1892,  pp.  58-140  ;  for  criticism  on  tlx*  nomenclature, 
see  Rebel,  Ent.  Zeit.  Stettin,  llii.  1892,  p.  247. 
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pennctria  is  said  to  have  in  early  life  a,  pair  of  i  in  par  foot  foot  on 
the  eighth  segment,  which  disappear  as  the  larva  approaches 
maturity. 

The  position  of  the  abdominal  feet  and  clampers  throws  the 
holding  power  of  the  larva  to  the  posterior  part  of  tin1  body, 
instead  of  to  the  middle,  as  in  other  caterpillars.  This,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  elongate  form,  causes  these  larvae  when  reposing 
to  assume  attitudes  more  or  less  different  from  those  of  other 
larvae ;  holding  on  hy  the  claspers,  some  of  these  Insects  allow  all 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  body  to  project  in  a  twig-like  manner. 
The  front  parts  are  not,  however,  really  free  in  such  oases,  but 
are  supported  by  a  thread  of  silk  extending  from  the,  mouth 
to  some  point  near-by.  Another  plan  adopted  is  to  prop  the 

front  part  of  the  laxly 
against  a  twig  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the*, 
supporting  leaf,  so  that 
the  caterpillar  is  in  a 
diagonal  lino,  between 
the  two  ( Fig.  202). 
Other  Geometers  assume 
peculiar  coiled  or  spiral 
attitudes  during  a  whole* 
or  a,  portion  of  their 
lives;  some  doing  this 
on  a,  supporting  object, 
-—leaf  or  twig  while 
others  hang  down 
(  Hp/ri/ra  pvm!  tthtrht  j. 
Certain  of  the.  larvae  of 
Geometridae  vary  in 
colour,  from  shades  of 


Pig.  202. — Larva  o ?  A  mjMdasis  heiuhtria, ,  roposin; 
on  a  rose-twig.  x  1.  Cambridge. 


hrown  to  green  ;  there 
is  much  diversity  in 
this  variation.  In  some* 


species  it  is  simple  variation ;  in  others  it  is  dimorphism, 
■i.e.  the  larvae  are  either  hrown  or  green.  In  other  cases  the 
larvae  are  at  first  variable,  subsequently  dimorphic.  In  Amphi - 
clasis  betvlaria,  it  would  appear  that  whim  the  larva  is  hutched 
the  dimorphism  is  potential,  and  that  the  future  colour,  whether 
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green  or  brown,  is  settled  by  some  determining  condition  during 
the  first  period  of  Larval  life  and  cannot  be  subsequently  modi  lied.1 
According  to  Poulton,  the  dark  tint  is  due  in  A.  leluhtrut  to 
colouring  matter  in  the  skin  or  immediately  below  it,  and  the 
green  tint  to  a  layer  of  fat  between  the  hypodennis  and  the 
superficial  muscles ; '  this  layer  being  always  green,  but  more 
brightly  green  in  the  larvae  that  are  of  this  colour  externally. 
Much  discussion  has  occurred  about  these  larval  attitudes  and 
colours,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Professor  Poulton  has  over¬ 
rated  the  value  of  protection  from  birds,  mammals  and  ento¬ 
mologists  ;  the  chief  destroying  agents  being  other  than  these, 
and  not  liable  to  be  thus  deceived,  even  if  the  vertebrates  are. 
In  some  cases  such  resemblance  as  undoubtedly  exists  is  not 
made  the  best  use  of.  The  larva  shown  in  figure  202  bore 
a  wonderful  resemblance,  when  examined,  to  the  rose-twigs  it 
lived  on,  but  the  effect  of  this  as  a  concealing  agent  was  entirely 
destroyed  hy  the  attitude ;  for  this,  being  on  different  lines  to 
those  of  the  plant,  attracted  the  eye  at  once.  This  larva,  and  we 
may  add  numerous  other  larvae,  could  have  been  perfectly  con¬ 
cealed  by  adopting  a  different  attitude,  but  never  did  so  ;  the 
position  represented  being  constantly  maintained  except  while 
feeding. . 

I11  some  species  of  this  family  the  adult  females  are  without 
wings,  or  have  them  so  small  that  they  can  he  of  no  use  for 
flight.  This  curious  condition  occurs  in  various  and  widely- 
separated  groups  of  the  Geometridae ;  and  it  would  he  naturally 
‘supposed  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  species 
exhibiting  it,  hut  this  is  not  the  case.  Some  of  the  flightless 
females  affect  the  highest  trees  and,  it  i.s  believed,  ascend  to  their 
very  summits  to  oviposit.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  are 
carried  up  by  the  winged  males,  but  this  is  probably  only  an 
exceptional  occurrence  ;  while,  as  they  are  known  to  be  capable 
of  ascending  with  rapidity  by  means  of  crawling  and  running, 
it  may  be  taken  for  grafted  that  this  is  the  usual  method  with 
them.  Some  of  these  wingless  females  have  been  found  in 
numbers  on  gas-lamps,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  attracted 
by  the  light,  as  is  the  case  with  very  many  of  the  winged  forms.2 

1  See  Poulton,  Tr.  cnt.  Soc.  London ,  1884,  p.  51 ;  op.  cit.  1892,  p.  293  ;  and 
Bateson,  p.  213;  Gould,  p.  215. 

2  Oiraud,  Ann.  80c.  mb.  France  (4),  v.  1865,  p.  105  ;  Fauvel,  l.c.  Bull.  p.  liii. 
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Neither  in  the  geographical  distribution  limited  by  this  inferior 
condition  of  the  most  important  of  the  organs  of  locomotion,  for 
Gheimatobia  brumata  (the  Winter-moth)  one  of  the  species  witli 
flightless  female,  is  a  common  and  widely  distributed  Insect  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 

Although  the  classification  of  this  family  is  based  almost 
entirely  on  wing-nervuration,  yet  there  are  some  divisions  of  the 
Geometridae  in  which  this  character  is  remarkably  variable, 
certain  individuals  frequently  exhibiting  considerable  abnor¬ 
mality.1  Amphidasis  b  etui  aria,  is  believed  to  have  changed  its 
variation  considerably  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Pre- 
•  vious  to  that  time  a  black  variety  of  the  species  was  unknown, 
but  it  has  now  become  common ;  and  it  is  believed  that  other 
species  of  Geometridae  are  in  process  of  exhibiting  a  similar 
phenomenon.2 

Fam.  37.  Noctuidae  {Owlet -Moths,  Eulen  of  the  Germans). 
— This  very  extensive  assemblage  consists  of  moths  rarely  seen 
in  the  day-time,  of  generally  sombre  colours,  with  antennae  desti¬ 
tute  of  remarkable  developments  in  the  male  (except  in  a  small 
number  of  forms) ;  proboscis  and  frenulum  both  present ;  a  com¬ 
plex  sense-organ  on  each  side  of  the  body  at  the  junction  of  the 
metathorax  and  abdomen.  The  number  of  species  already  known 
can  scarcely  be  less  than  8000  ;  owing  to  their  large  numbers 
and  the  great  general  resemblance  of  the  forms,  their  classifica¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Although  the  peculiar 
structure  at  the  base  of  the  thorax  was  long  since  pointed  out, 
it  has  never  received  any  thorough  investigation.  Few  other 
remarkable  structures  have  yet  been  discovered :  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  is  perhaps  the  peculiarity  in  the  hind  wings  of  the 
males  of  certain  Ommatophorinae  recently  pointed  out  by  Sir 
G.  F.  Sampson  3 :  in  the  genera  Fatmla  and  Argiva  the  form  of 
the  hind  wings  is  normal  in  the  females,  but  in  the  male  the 
anterior  one-half  of  each  of  these  wings  is  aborted,  and  the 
position  of  the  nervures  changed ;  this  condition  is  connected 
with  the  development  of  a  glandular  patch  or  fold  on  the  wing, 
and  is  remarkable  as  profoundly  affecting  a  structure  which  is 

1  For  a  table,  see  Meyrick,  lx. 

2  Barrett,  “  Increasing  Melanism  in  British  Geometridae,”  Ent.  Monthly  Ma a. 
1895,  p.  198. 

3  JP.  Zool.  Hoc.  London,  1892,  p.  192. 
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*-‘Wise  so  constant  that  the  classification  of  the  family  is 
*ly  based  on  it. 

-'ll  o  larvae  are  as  a  rule  destitute  of  the  remarkable  adorn - 
ks  of  hairs  and  armatures  of  spines  that  are  so  common  in 
V  of  the  families  we  have  previously  considered ;  they  are 
of  concealing  themselves  during  the  day  and  coming  out  at 
t  to  feed  ;  many  of  them  pass  most  of  their  time  at,  or 
•i'tli,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  finding  nourishment  in  roots 
ie  lower  parts  of  the  stems  of  plants  ;  this  is  notably  the 
in.  the  genus  Agrotis ,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
i  km  ted  of  all  the  genera  of  moths.  Such  caterpillars  are 
rH  ns  Cut-worms  in  North  America.1  The  great  resemblance, 
s&,  of  certain  of  these  Cut-worms,  much  astonished  the 
mean  naturalist  Harris,  who  found  that  larvae  almost  per- 
7  similar  produced  very  different  moths.  The  majority  of 
uicl  larvae  have  the  usual  number  of  legs,  viz.,  three  pairs 
ox*a,cic  legs,  four  pairs  of  abdominal  feet  and  the  terminal 
era.  In  some  divisions  of  the  family  there  is  a  departure 
tli is  arrangement,  and  the  abdominal  feet  are  reduced  to 
,  or  even  to  two,  pairs.  One  or  two  larvae  are  known — e.g. 
d/ta,  mi — in  which  the  claspers  have  not  the  usual  function, 
tro  free  terminal  appendages.  When  the  abdominal  legs 
educed  in  number  {Plusia,  e.g.)  the  larvae  are  said  to  be 
loopers,  or  Semi-loopers,  as  they  assume  to  some  extent  the 
iar  mode  of  progression  of  the  Geometrid  larvae,  which,  are 
n  as  Loopers.  In  the  case  of  certain  larvae,  e.g.  Triplmmui, 
have  the  normal  number  of  feet,  it  has  been  observed  that 
first  hatched,  the  one  or  two  anterior  pairs  of  the  abdom- 
sefc  are  ill  developed,  and  the  larvae  do  not  use  them  for 
ng.  This  is  the  case 
the  young  larva  of  our 
li  jBrephos  notha  (Fig. 

Subsequently,  how- 
tliis  larva  undergoes 
si  clerable  change,  and  203.  —Brephos  notha.  Larva,  newly* 

,  „  0  .  hatched.  Britain. 

rs  in  the  form  shown 

g.  204.  This  interesting  larva  joins  together  two  or  three 

Itliough  this  term  is  widely  used  in  North  America,  it  is  not  in  use  in  Eng- 
ho  xigh  it  may  possibly  have  originated  in  Scotland.  See  Slingerland,  Bull. 

Z/wiverHty  Bxj).  Slat.  101,  1895,  p,  555. 
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leases  of  aspen  and  lives  between  them,  an  unusual  iiabi t  fot 
Noctuid  larvae.  When  about  to  pupate  it  !><nvs  into  hark  or 


soft  wood  to  change  to  a  pupa,  ."Fig.  205  ; 
the  specimen  represented  closed  the  hole 
of  entry  by  placing  two  separate  doors 
of  silk  across  the  burrow,  as  shown  at  <1 
The  anal  armature  of  this  pupa  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  curious  transverse  process. 
The  systematic  position  of  this  inter- 


Fig.  204. — Brephos  notha .  Adult  larva. 


Fig.  205.  Iltrphos  not  Jut,  A, 
Pujki,  vcnl ml  ;  B, 

cxlrcmity  nf  1n»<ly,  mugni- 
ii<*d  ;  C,  Iln*  in  \\i  >n<{ ; 
t/,  (I  iiiphrusuii'J  (‘oust  nctnl 
by  tint  larva. 


esting  Insect  is  very  uncertain  :  Meyviek  and  oil h ns  .-issue into  il 
with  the  (leometridae. 

The  larva  of  Lawnnia  unijnmr.f.uM  is  the,  notorious  Annv- 
worm  that  commits  great  ravages  on  grass  nml  corn  in  Xnrtli 
America.  This  species  sometimes  i  tie  muses  in  numbers  l.o  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  without  being  observed,  owing  to  the  retiring 
habits  of  the  larvae;  when,  however,  the  increase  of  numbers 
has  been  so  great  that  food  becomes  scarce,  or  for  sonic  other 
cause  foi  the  scarcity  of  food  is  supposed  not*  hi  ho  t  ho  onlv 
reason — the  larvae  become  gregarious,  and  migyatr  in  cnornu  list 
swarms:  whence  its  popular  name.  The  C<  .l.tmi -worm,  .11, 
xylinae  is  even  more  notorious  on  account  of  its  ravages,  ltiluy 
states1  that  in  bad  years  the.  mischief  it  comm its  on  lherniu/ni 
crop  causes  a  loss  of  £6,000,000,  and  that  for  a  pried 
of  fourteen  successive  years  the  annual  loss  n\  era gi d  about 
£3,000,000.  This  caterpillar  strips  the.  cotton  plants  nf  all  hut 
their  branches.  It  is  assisted  in  its  work  by  another  highly 
destructive  Hoctuid  caterpillar,  the  Boll  -w»  inn,  nr  larva  nf 
miiotkis  armigera,  which  bores  into  the  buds  mid  pods.  This 
1  Bourth  Iltp,  U.ti  But,  (Jvm/iL'isttiun,  3  885? 9  |*. 
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latter  Insect  attacks  a,  great  variety  of  plants,  and  lias  a.  very 
wide  distribution,  being*  found  even  in  England,  where  happily 
it  is  always  a.  rare  Insect. 

In  Britain,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  a  Noctuid 
moth,  Chameas  graminis ,  occasionally  increases  to  an  enormous 
extent :  its  larva.  Is  called  the  Hill-grub  and  lives  on  the  grass  of 
pastures,  frequently  doing  great  damage  in  hill-lands.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  this  moth  seems  to  take  pla.ce  after  the  manner  of  an 
epidemic  ;  a.  considerable- number  of  years  may  pass  dining  which 
it  is  scarcely  seen,  and  it  will  then  appear  in  unusual  numbers 
in  widely  separated  localities.  This  moth  lays  a  large  number 
of  eggs,  and  is  not  completely  nocturnal  in  habits ;  sometimes  it 
may  be  seen  on  the  wing  in  great  numbers  in  the  hottest  sun¬ 
shine,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  there  is  then  a  great  dispro¬ 
portion  of  the  sexes,  the  females  being  ten  or  twenty  times  as 
numerous  as  the  males.  In  Australia,  the  Bugong  moth,  A  gratis 
spina ,  occurs  in  millions  in  certain  localities  in  Victoria :  this 
moth  hibernates  as  an  imago,  and  it  formerly  formed,  in  this 
instar,  an  important  article  of  food  with  the  aborigines.  The 
powers  of  inerea.se  of  another  Noctuid  moth — Erastria  scAPida 
— -are  of  great  value.  Its  habits  have  been  described  by 
Ilouzaud.1  On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  larva  of  this 
little  moth  lives  on  a,  Scale-Insect— Lecamum  oleae — -that  infests 
the  peach ;  and  as  the  moth  may  have  as  many  as  live  genera¬ 
tions  in  a  year,  it  commits  laud  able  havoc  with  the  pest.  The 
larva  is  of  remarkable  form,  very  short  and  convex,  with  small 
head,  and  only  two  pairs  of  abdominal  feet.  The  scale  of  the 
Lmmvmi  is  of  larger  size  than  is  usual  in  that  group  of  Insects, 
and  the  young  larva  of  the  Erastria  buries  itself,  as  soon  as 
hatched,  hi  one  of  the  scales ;  it  destroys  successively  numerous 
scales,  and  after  having  undergone  several  moults,  it  finds  itself 
provided,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  spinneret,  when,  with  the  aid 
of  its  silk,  it  adds  to  and  adapts  a  Ooceid  scale,  and  thus  forms  a 
portable  habitation  ;  this  it  holds  on  to  by  means  of  the  pair  of 
anal  claspers,  which  are  of  unusual  form.  The  case  is  afterwards 
subjected  to  further  alteration,  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  creature  when  it  has  changed  to  a  pupa.  This  moth 
is  said  to  he  free  from  the  attacks  of  parasites,  and  if  this  be  the 
case  it  is  probable  that  its  increase  is  regulated  by  the  fact  that 
1  Insect  Life,  vL  1894  p.  6. 
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when  the  creature  becomes  numerous  it  thus  reduces  the  food 
supply,  so  that  its  own  numbers  are  afterwards  in  consequence 
diminished. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  genera  of  British  Noctuidae  is 
Aoro%yda}  the  larvae  of  which  exhibit  so  much  diversity  that  it 
has  keen  suggested  that  the  genus  should  be  dismembered  and  its 
fragments  treated  as  allied  to  several  different  divisions  of  moths. 
There  are  many  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  natural 
history  of  these  AcroTiycta .  A.  -jm  and  A.  tri&cns  are  practically 
indistinguishable  as  moths,  though  the  larvae  are  easily  separated  : 
the  former  species  is  said  to  be  destroyed  to  an  amazing  extent 
by  parasites,  yet  it  remains  a  common  Insect.  The  genus 
Apcctela  is  very  closely  allied  to  Acronycta,  and  Harris  says  that 
cf  Ap&tela,  signifies  deceptive,  and  this  name  was  probably  given  to 
the  genus  because  the  caterpillars  appear  in  the  dress  of  Arotiaus 
and  Liparians,  but  produce  true  owlet-moths  or  Noctuas.”  “  The 
species  of  another  British  genus,  IhyophUci,  possess  the  excep¬ 
tional  habit  of  feeding  on  lichens.  Some  of  the  American  group 
Erebides  are  amongst  the  largest  Insects,  measuring  seven  or 
eight  inches  across  the  expanded  wings. 

The  Deltoid  moths  are  frequently  treated  as  a  distinct  family, 
Deltoidae,  perhaps  chiefly  because  of  their  resemblance  to  Pyra- 
lidae.  At  present,  however,  they  are  considered  to  he  separated 
from  Hoctuidae  by  no  valid  characters. 

Fam.  38 — Epicopeiidae. — The  genus  Epieopmn  consists  of 
only  a  few  moths,  but  they  are  amongst  tins  most  extraordinary 
known  :  at  first  sight  they  would  he  declared  without  hesitation 
to  be  large  swallow-tail  butterflies,  and  Hampson  states  that  they 
‘mimic”  the  Papilios  of  the  Pohjxc/ms  group.  Very  little  is 
known  about  these  extremely  rare  Insects,  but  the  larva  is  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dudgeon,  to  surpass  the  moths  Ihci  lined  vc\s 
in  extravagance;  to  be  covered  with  long  processes  of  snow-white 
efflorescence,  like  wax,  exuded  from  the  skin,  and  to  “  mimic,  ”  a 
colony  of  the  larva  of  a  llomopterous  Insect.  Home  ton 
species  of  this  genus  axe  known  from  Java,  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  In  this  family  there  is  said  to  be  a  rudimentary  frenu¬ 
lum,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  hairs  that  have  given  rise  to 
this  definition  really  justify  it. 

1  ^ee  Chapman,  The  Genus  A.crouye,ta  mul  U*  Allies,  London,  1893. 

3  Tnseots  Injurious ,  elc.,  M.  186 ‘4  Boston,  j>.  437. 
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Fam.  39.  Uraniidae. — A  family  of  small  extent,  including 
light-bodied  moths  with  ample  wings  and  thread-like  antennae; 
most  of  them  resemble  Geometridae,  but  a  few  genera,  Urania 
and  Nyctalemon,  are  like  Swallow-tail  butterflies  and  have 
similar  habits.  The  Madagascar  moth,  Chrysiridia  madagascar- 
iensis  (better  known  as  Urania  rhijoheus),  is  a  most  elegant  and 
beautiful  Insect,  whose  only  close  allies  (except  an  East  African 
congener)  are  the  tropical  American  species  of  Urania ,  which 
were  till  recently  treated  as  undoubtedly  congeneric  with  the 
Madagascar  moth.  The  family  consists  of  but  six  genera  and 
some  sixty  species.  The  question  of  its  affinities  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion,  but  on  the  whole  it  would  appear  that  these 
Insects  are  least  ill-placed  near  Noctuidae.1  The  larva  of  the 
South  American  genus  Coro- 
nidia  is  in  general  form  like 
a  Noctuid  larva,  and  has  the 
normal  number  of  legs ;  it 
possesses  a  few  peculiar  fleshy 
processes  on  the  back.  A 
description  of  the  larva  of 
Chrysiridia  madagascariensis 
has  been  widely  spread ;  but 
according  to  Camboue,2  the 
account  of  the  metamorphoses, 
first  given  by  Boisduval,  is 
erroneous.  The  larva,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  resembles  in  general 
form  that  of  Coronidia,  and 
has  sixteen  feet ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  armed  with  long,  spat  11- 
lato  black  hairs  ;  it  changes  to 
a  pupa  in  a  cocoon  of  open 
network. 

In  all  the  species  of  this  family  we  have  examined,  we  have 
noticed  the  existence  of  a  highly  peculiar  structure  that  seems 
hitherto  to  have  escaped  observation.  On  each  side  of  the 
second  abdominal  segment  there  is  an  ear-like  opening  (usually 

1  Sec  Westwood,  Tr.  Zool.  tioc.  London,  x.  pp.  507,  etc.,  for  discussion  of  this 
question  and  for  figures  ;  also  F.  Reuter,  Act.  Soc.  8ci.  Fenn.  xxii.  1896,  p.  202, 

2  Congr.  Internal.  Zool.  ii.  1892,  pt.  2,  p.  180, 


Fig.  206. — Abdomen  of  Chrysiridia,  mada¬ 
gascariensis.  A,  Horizontal  section  show¬ 
ing  the  lower  part  of  the  male  abdomen  : 
1,  first  segment ;  2,  spiracle  of  second 
segment ;  4-8,  posterior  segments.  B, 
the  abdomen  seen  from  the  side,  with  the 
segments  numbered.  The  section  is  that 
of  an  old,  dried  specimen. 
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much  concealed  by  overlapping  scales),  giving  entrance  to  a 
chamber  in  the  body;  this  chamber  extends  to  the  middle  line, 
being  separated  from  its  fellow  by  only  a  thin  partition.  At 
its  anterior  and  lateral  part  there  is  a  second  vesicle -like 
chamber,  formed  by  a  delicate  membrane  that  (extends  as  far 
forwards  as  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  part  of  some  kind  of  organ  of  sense,  though  it  is 
much  larger  than  is  usual  with  Insect  sense-organs. 

Fam.  40.  Epiplemidae. — -Under  this  name  Hampson  has 
assembled  certain  Geometroid  moths,  some  of  them  placed  previ¬ 
ously  in  Chalcosiidae,  some  in  Geometridae.  They  form  a  varied 
group,  apparently  closely  allied  to  Uraniidae,  and  having  a  similar 
peculiar  sense-organ ;  but  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a. 
frenulum.  The  larva  seems  to  be  like  that  of  Uraniidae. 

Fam.  41.  Pyralidae. — This  division  is  to  he  considered  rather 
as  a  group  of  families  than  as  a  family ;  it  includes  a  very  large 
number  of  small  or  moderate-sized  moths  of  fragile  structure, 
frequently  having  long  legs ;  antennae  simple,  only  in  a  few 
cases  pectinate;  distinguished  from  Noetuidae  and  all  the  other 
extensive  divisions  of  moths  by  the  peculiar  course  of  the  costal 
nervure  of  the  hind  wing,  which  either  keeps,  in  the  middle  of 
its  course,  near  to  the  sub-costal  or  actually  unites  with  it, 
subsequently  again  separating.  Members  of  the  Pyralidae  are 
found  in  all  lands;  in  Britain  we  have  about  1  50  species.  The 
larvae  are  usually  nearly  bare,  with  only  short,  scattered  setae, 
and  little  coloration;  they  have  most  varied  habits,  are  fond  of 
concealment,  and  are  very  lively  and  abrupt  in  movement, 
wriggling  backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  when  disturbed ;  a 
cocoon  is  formed  for  the  metamorphosis. 

The  family  as  a  whole  consists  of  Insects  of  unattractive 
appearance,  although  it  contains  some  very  elegant  and  interesting 
moths  and  numerous  forms  of  structural  interest.  In  the  genus 
Thiridopteryx  little  transparent  spaces  on  the  wings  occur  as  a 
character  peculiar  to  the  males ;  the  spaces  are  correlative  with 
a  greater  or  less  derangement  of  the  wing-nervureH.  In  some 
other  forms  there  is  a  remarkable  retinaculum,  consisting  of  large 
scales,  and  this,  too,  is  connected  with  a  distortion  of  the  wing- 
nervures.  The  Pyralidae — Pyralites  of  Eagonot,1  Pyralidina  of 

1  Ragonot,  Ann.  Xoc.  mt.  Frame,  1890  and  1891  ;  and  Meyrick,  Tr,  cut.  Soc. 
London,  1890,  p.  429. 
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Meyrick — have  recently  keen  revised  by  two  naturalists  of  dis¬ 
tinction  almost  simultaneously ;  unfortunately  their  results  a, re 
discrepant,  Meyrick  including  Pteroplioridae  and  Orncoclidae, 
and  yet  admitting  in  all  only  eight  families ;  while  Ilagonot  does 
not  include  the  two  groups  named,  but  defines  seventeen  tribes 
of  the  two  families — Pyralidae  and  Cramhidae — that  he  admits. 

The  Pyraustidae  of  Meyrick  is  an  enormous  division  including 
the  Hydrocampidae  and  Scopariidae  of  many  authors,  as  well  as 
the  Pyraustinae  proper  and  a  small  group  of  Eagonot’s,  the 
Plomophysinae.  The  division  Scopariinae  is  believed  to  be 
amongst  the  “most  ancient”  of  Lepidoptera ;  the  food  of  the 
larvae  consists  of  moss  and  lichens.  This  group  is  widely  dis¬ 
tributed,  being  richly  represented  in  Australia,  .New  Zealand, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  and  probably 
really  occurs  wherever  their  food-plants  exist  accompanied  by 
a  tolerable  climate.  The  statistics  of  the  distribution  of  this 
group,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  have  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Meyrick,  as  follows: — European  region,  about  25  species; 
Madeira,  3  ;  St.  Plelena,  0  ;  South  Africa,  2  of  3  ;  India,  9  ; 
Malayan  region,  3  or  4  ;  Australia,  24 ;  New  Zealand,  64 ; 
Hawaiian  Islands,  50  ;  North  America,  17  (one  of  them  Euro¬ 
pean)  ;  South  America,  10.  The  Hydrocampinae — the  China- 
marks — are  of  great  interest,  as  being  amongst  the  few  forms 
of  Lepidoptera  adapted  for  aquatic  life.  It  is  believed  that  all 
their  larvae  are  aquatic,  though  of  only  a  few  is  there  much 
known.  The  diversity  amongst  these  forms  is  of  considerable 
interest.  The  habits  of  Ifj/drocarn/pa,  nympkamta  were  long  since 
described  by  Reaumur,  and  have  more  recently  been  dealt  with 
by  Luckier,1  W.  Muller 2  and  Prof.  Mialld  Although  there  arc 
some  discrepancies  in  their  accounts,  due  we  believe  to  the 
observations  being  made  at  different  periods  of  the  life  and  under 
somewhat  different  circumstances,  yet  the  account  given  by 
Muller  is  we  feel  no  doubt  substantially  correct.  The  larvae 
when  hatched  mine  in  the  leaves  of  a  water-plant  for  a  short 
time — thirty  hours  to  three  days  according  to  Buckler — and  are 
completely  surrounded  by  water,  which  penetrates  freely  into 
their  burrows ;  at  this  period  the  caterpillar  breathes  by  its 
skin,  the  spiracles  being  very  small,  and  the  tubes  leading  from 

1  Mnt.  May.  xii.  1876,  p.  210,  and  xvii.  1881,  p.  249. 

2  Zool.  Jahrl.  ttyst.  vi.  1892,  p.  617.  3  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Insects,  London,  1895. 
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them  closed  and  fu  nationless.  After  this  brief  period  of  miring 
life,  the  larva  moults  and  then  constructs  a  habitation  by  cutting 
a  piece  out  of  a  leaf,  and  fastening’  it  to  the  under  side  of  another 
leaf ;  it  is  thus  provided  with  a  habitation,  but  it  is  one  into 
which  the  water  freely  enters,  and  the  respiratory  apparatus 
remains  in  the  state  we  have  described.  The  Insect  passes 
through  several  moults,  and  then  hibernates  in  the  water.  On 
its  revival  in  the  spring*  a  change  occurs,  and  the  larva  constructs 
a  portable,  or  we  should  rather  say  free,  habitation  out  of  two 
large  pieces  of  leaf  of  lens-shape,  fastened  together  at  the 
edges;  but  the  larva  has  some  method  of  managing  matters  so 
that  the  water  can  be  kept  out  of  this  house ;  thus  the  creature 
lives  in  air  though  immersed  in  the  water.  A  correlative  change 
occurs  in  the  structure  of  the  skin  and  tracheal  system.  The 
former  becomes  studded  with  prominent  points  that  help  to 
maintain  a  coat  of  air  round  the  Insect,  like  dry  velvet  immersed 
in  water ;  the  spiracles  are  larger  than  they  were,  and  they  and 
the  tracheal  tubes  are  open.  One  or  two  moults  take  place  and  the 
creature  then  pupates.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  discrepancy  in 
the  accounts  of  this  period,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  pupa 
is  sometimes  aerial,  sometimes  aquatic.  Buckler’s  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  case  shows  that  the  larva  first  cuts  off,  by  an 
ingenious  process,  one  piece  of  leaf,  leaving  itself  on  this,  as  on 
a  raft ;  this  it  guides  to  a  leaf  suitable  for  a  second  piece,  gets 
the  raft  underneath,  and  fastens  it  with  silk  to  the  upper  portion, 
and  then  severs  this,  leaving  the  construction  free ;  afterwards  the 
larva  goes  through  a  curious  process  of  changing  its  position  and 
working  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  case,  apparently  with  the 
object  of  making  it  all  rigid  as  regards  its  capacity  for  including 
air  and  keeping  out  water.  .  He  Ltd i eves  that  Keauimir  was 
correct  in  his  idea  that  the  larva  regulates  the  admission  of  air 
or  of  water,  to  the  case  in  conformity  with  its  needs  for  respiration. 
Muller  calls  special  attention  to  the  great  changes  in  habit  and 
in  the  structure  of  the  integument  during  the  life  of  this  larva ; 
but  the  reader  will  gather  from  what  we  relate  as  to  various 
terrestrial  Lepidopfcerous  larvae,  that  these  phenomena  are  not 
very  dissimilar  from  what  frequently  take  place  in  the  latter ;  a 
change  of  habits  at  some  particular  moult,  accompanied  by  great 
changes  in  the  integument,  and  even  in  the  size  of  the  stigmata, 
being  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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The  larva  of  Nymplmla  s(agnata,n  clo.se  ally  of  II  ibymyhaecda, 
has  aquatic  habits  of  a  somewhat  similar  but  simpler  nature ; 
while  N.  {Parcqionyx)  stratiotccta  is  very  different.  This  larva  is 
provided  with  eight  rows  of  tufts  of  flexible  branchiae,  occupying 
the  position  of  the  spots  or  setigerous  warts  usual  in  caterpillars, 
and  reminding  one  of  the  spines  of  certain  but  ter  fly-larvae ,  though 
they  are  undoubtedly  respiratory  filaments.  These  caterpillars 
protect  themselves  by  forming  silken  webs  or  cases,  or  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  case  of  some  other  larva,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  holding 
on  by  the  anal  claspers,  and  rapidly  and  energetically  moving 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  body  in  an  undulating  fashion.  The 
spiracles  exist,  but  are  functionless.  The  pupa  lives  under  water, 
and  has  no  branchiae ;  but  three  of  the  pairs  of  abdominal 
spiracles  are  open,  and  project  from  the  body.  Muller  informs 
us  that  in  a  Brazilian  Paraponyx  these  three  pairs  of  spiracles 
were  already  large  in  the  larva,  though  the  other  pairs  were  very 
small,  or  absent.  He  considers  that  the  moth  of  this  species 
descends  beneath  the  water  of  a  rapid  stream,  and  fastens  its 
eggs  on  the  stems  of  plants  therein.  Cataclysta  lemnata  lives  in 
a  case  of  silk  with  leaves  of  duckweed  attached  to  it,  or  in  a 
piece  of  a  hollow  stem  of  some  aquatic  plant ;  it  is  believed  to 
breathe,  like  II.  nymphaeata,  at  first  by  the  integument  and 
subsequently  by  open  stigmata ;  but  particulars  as  to  how  it 
obtains  the  requisite  air-supply  are  not  forthcoming :  the  aquatic 
pupa  breathes  by  three  large  abdominal  spiracles  like  Paraponyx. 

Musotimidae1  is  a  small  group  of  two  or  three  genera  found  in 
Australia  and  Polynesia  ;  and  the  Tineodidae  also  consist  of  only 
two  Australian  genera.  Siculodidae  is  likewise  a  small  Antarctic 
group,  placed  by  Meyrick  in  Pyralidina ;  but  his  view  is  not 
accepted  by  Snellen  and  Eagonot.  Epipaschiinae  (formerly 
treated  as  a  separate  family)  and  Endotrichiinae  are,  according 
to  Meyrick,  subdivisions  of  the  family  Pyralidae  proper,  an 
enormous  group  of  more  than  100  genera.  The  Cbrysauginae 
consist  chiefly  of  American  forms,  and  have  not  been  treated  by 
Meyrick  ;  some  of  this  group  have  been  classed  with  Tortricidae 
or  Deltoidae  on  account  of  the  undulating  costa  of  the  front  wings 
and  the  long,  peculiar  palpi.  The  Galleriidae  are  a  small  group 
including  Insects  that  live  in  bees’-nests,  and  feed  on  the  wax 

1  For  Bibliographic  references  connected  with  the  divisions  of  Pyralidae  see 
Ragonol,  Ann.  Hoc.  nit.  France  (6),  x.  1890,  pp.  458,  etc. 
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etc. ;  others  eat  seeds,  or  dried  vegetable  substanees.  Tliree 
out  of  our  five  British  species  of  this  family'  occur  (usually 
gregariously)  in  bee  -  hives,  and  have  the  peculiar  habit 
of  spinning  their  cocoons  together.  The  mass  of  common 
cocoons  formed  in  this  manner  by  Aplumict  sociella  is  remark¬ 
ably  tough  and  enduring ;  portions  of  it  are  not  infrequently 
picked  up,  and  as  the  cocoons  are  of  a  peculiar  tabular  form 
their  nature  gives  rise  to  some  perplexity. 

Phycitidae  1  is  another  very  large  assemblage  of  Insects  with 
very  diverse  habits.  The  frenulum  and  retinaculum  are  similarly 
formed  in  the  two  sexes  :  the  males  frequently  have  the  basal-joint 
of  the  antennae  swollen;  lienee  the  term  “  Knot-horns  ”  applied 
by  collectors  to  these  moths.  The  larvae  of  the  species  of 
Ephestia  infest  groceries,  and  most  children  have  become  to  a  slight 
extent  acquainted  with  them  amongst  dried  figs  ;  that  of  i7. 
hmlmidla  has  become  very  injurious  in  hour-mills,  its  enormous 
increase  being  due  in  all  probability  to  the  fact  that  the  favour¬ 
able  and  equable  temperature  maintained  in  the  mills  promotes  a 
rapid  succession  of  generations,  so  that  the  Insect  may  increase 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  entirely  block  the  machinery.  Many  of 
the  Phycitidae  feed  on  the  bark  of  trees  in  gal le lies  or  tunnels 
constructed  partially  of  silk.  A  very  peculiar  modification  of 
this  habit  in  Ueeidi'jAo  eexocmrin  lias  been  described  by  Berg. 2 
I11  Argentina  this  Insect  takes  possession  of  the  galls  formed  by 
a  Chernies  on  limmuteUi  hhjlandvfo, m,  a  Euphorbiaeeous  tree. 
The  female  moth  lays  an  egg  on  a  gall,  and  the  resulting  larva 
bores  into  the  gall  and  nourishes  itself  on  the  interior  till  all  is 
eaten  except  a  thin  external  coat ;  the  caterpillar  then  pupates 
in  this  chamber.  The  galls  vary  in  size  and  shape,  and  the 
larva  displays  much  constructive  ability  in  adapting  its  home  to 
its  needs  by  the  addition  of  tubes  of  silk  or  1  y  other  modes.  Some¬ 
times  the  amount  of  food  furnished  by  the  interior  of  the  gall  is 
not  sufficient ;  the  larva,  in  such  eases,  resorts  to  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  for  a  supplement,  but  does  not  eat  them  in  the  usual 
mariner  of  a  caterpillar;  it  cuts  off  and  carries  a  leaf  to  the 
entrance  of  its  abode,  fastens  the  leaf  there  with  silk,  and  then 
itself  entering,  feeds,  from  the  interior,  on  the  food  it  has  thus 
acquired.  Another  Phycitid,  Dahruma  coecidhvru ,  is  very 

1  Monograph,  by  Ragonot,  in  Romanoff,  Meu,  ley.  vii.  1898. 

“  Eat.  Zeil.  titettiii,  1878,  p.  280. 
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beneficial  in  North  America/  by  eating  large  Scale-insects  of  the 
Lecanim/i  group,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  JSrastria  scitula  ;  it 
does  not  construct  a  case,  but  shelters  itself  when  walking  from 
one  scale  to  another  by  means  of  silken  tubes ;  it  suffers  from 
the  attacks  of  parasites.1  Oxychirotinae,  an  Australian  group, 
is  interesting  because,  according  to  Meyrick,  it  possesses  forms 
connecting  the  Pterophoridae  with  the  more  normal  Pyralids. 

Crambidae,  or  Grass-moths,  are  amongst  the  most  abundant 
Lepidoptera  in  this  country,  as  they  include  the  little  pale  moths 
that  fly  lor  short  distances  amongst  the  grass  of  lawns  and 
pastures ;  they  fold  their  wings  tightly  to  their  body,  and 
have  a  head  pointed  in  front,  in  consequence  of  the  form 
and  direction  of  the  palpi.  They  sit  in  an  upright  position' 
on  the  stems  of  grass,  and  it  has  been  said  that  this  is  done 
because  then  they  are  not  conspicuous.  Perhaps :  but  it  would  be 
a  somewhat  difficult  acrobatic  performance  to  sit  with  six  legs 
across  a  stem  of  grass.  The  larvae  are  feeders  on  grass,  and 
construct  silken  tunnels  about  the  roots  at  or  near  the  surface. 
The  Ancylolominae  are  included  in  Crambidae  by  Meyrick  and 
Hampson.  Schoenobiinae2  are  included  by  Meyrick  in  Pyraustidae, 
but  this  view  appears  not  to  meet  with  acceptance,  and  the  group 
is  more  usually  associated  with  the  Crambidae.  Most  writers 
place  the  anomalous  genus  Acentropus  as  a  separate  tribe,  but  it 
is  associated  by  both  Meyrick  and  Hampson  with  Schoenohius. 
This  Insect  is  apparently  the  most  completely  aquatic  of  all  the 
Lepidoptera,  and  was  for  long  associated  with  the  Trichoptera 
in  consequence  of  its  habits  and  of  the  scaling  of  the  wings 
being  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  The  males  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  large  numbers  fluttering  over  the  surface  of  shallow,  but 
large,  bodies  of  water ;  the  females  are  rarely  seen,  and  in  some 
cases  have  no  wings,  or  have  these  organs  so  small  as  to  be  useless. 
The  female,  it  would  appear,  comes  quite  to  the  surface  for 
coupling,  and  then  takes  the  male  beneath  the  water.  The  larvae 
have  the  usual  number  of  Lepidopterous  feet,  and  apparently  feed 
on  the  leaves  of  plants  below  water  just  as  Lepidopterous  larvae 
ordinarily  do  in  the  air. 3  They  have  no  trace  of  gills,  and  their 


1  Howard,  Insect  Life,  vii.  1895,  p.  402. 

2  Monograph  by  Hampson,  P.  Zool.  Sac.  London,  1895,  p.  897-974. 

Disqu/  Ent.  Zeit.  Stettin,  li.  1890,  p.  59.  Of.  also  Rebel,  Zool.  Jcthrb .  Syst. 
Xil  1898,  ]».  3. 
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mode  of  respiration  is  unknown.  A  great  deal  has  Leen  written 
about  these  Insect, %  but  really  very  little  is  known.  They  are 
abundant,  though  local  in  many  parts  of  North  and  Central 
Europe  ;  some  of  the  females  have,  as  we  have  said,  abbreviated 
wings,  but  how  many  species  there  are,  and  whether  the  modifica¬ 
tions  existing  in  the  development  of  the  wings  are  constant  in 
one  species  or  locality,  are  unknown  as  yet. 

Fam.  42.  Pterophoridae  1  (Plv/m e-moths). — Elegant  Insects 
of  small  size,  usually  with  the  wings  divided  (after  the  fashion  of 
a  hand  into  fingers)  so  as  to  form  feathers :  the  extent  of  this 
division  is  diverse,  but  the  hind  wings  are  more  completely  divided 
than  the  front,  which  indeed  are  sometimes  almost  entire.  The 
group  is  placed  by  Meyriek  in  his  Tyralidina,  but  there  are  many 
entomologists  who  look  on  it  as  distinct.  It  consists  of  two 
sul)  -  families,  Agdistinae  and  Pterophorinae,  that  have  been 
treated  as  families  by  many  entomologists.  The  Agdistinae 
(of  which  we  have  a  British  representative  of  the  only  genus 
Agclides)  have  the  wings  undivided.  Pterophorinae  have  the 
hind  wings  trifid  or  (rarely)  quadrifid,  the  front  wings  "bifid  or 
(rarely)  trifid.  The  larvae  of  the  Pterophorinae  are  different 
from  those  of  Tyrol i due,  being  slow  in  movement  and  of  heavy 
form,  covered  with  hair  and  living  exposed  on  leaves  ;  the  pupae 
are' highly  remarkable,  1  icing  soft,  coloured  somewhat  like  the 
larvae,  and  also  hairy  like  the  larvae,  and  are  attached  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  h utter ily- pupae  by  the  cremaster  :  hut 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  slight  cocoon.  There  is,  however, 
much  variety  in  the  larval  and  pupal  hahits  of  the  'Ptero¬ 
phoridae,  many  having  habits  of  concealment  of  divers  kinds. 
We  have  thirty  species  of  these  lovely  Plume-moths  in  Britain. 
The  family  is  widely  distributed,  and  will  probably  prove 
numerous  in  species  when  the  sinalL  and  delicate  Insects  existing 
in  the  tropics  are  more  appreciated  by  collectors. 

Fam.  43.  Alucitidae  (Orneodidae  of  Meyriek  and  others). — 
The  genus  Ahw/ita ,  includes  the  only  moths  that  have  the  front 
and  hind  wings  divided  each  into  six  feathers.  Species  of  it, 
though  not  numerous,  occur  in  various  regions.  The  larva  and 
pupa  are  less  anomalous  than  those  of  the  Pteropihoridae,  though 
the  imago  is  more  anomalous.  The  caterpillar  of  our  British  A. 
polydaciylu  feeds  on  the  flower -buds  of  honey-suckle,  and  forms  a 
1  ClaHHxIiaitioii  ;  Meyriek,  Tr.  mt.  tioc.  Londm i,  18S6,  p.  1. 
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cocoon.  The  moth  with  wings  expanded  is  about  an  inch  across, 
and  is  a  lovely  object.  It  is  not  rare,  though  seldom  numerous. 

Fam.  44.  Tortricidae. — Moths  of  small  size,  with  a  rather 
ample  wing  area,  with  the  wing-lringes  never  as  long  as  the 
wings  are  wide  (long  across),  the  hind  wings  without  a  pattern : 
the  anterior  nervure  on  the  hind  wings  is  simply  divergent  from 
that  next  to  it,  and  the  internal  nervure,  lb,  is  very  evidently 
lurked  at  the  base.  The  larvae  inhabit  their  food,  which  may  he 
rolled  up  or  twisted  leaves,  or  the  interior  of  fruits  and  herbs,  or 
galls,  or  even  roots  ;  they  exhibit  less  diversity  than  is  usual  in 
other  large  series  of  moths ;  all  have  the  normal  complement  of 
sixteen  legs.  This  group  is  a  very  extensive  one,  hut  is  much 
neglected  owing  to  the  great  difficulties  attending  its  study ; 
it  is  not  recognised  in  Hampsoids  Table  of  families  given  on 
p.  370,  being  there  merged  in  Tineidae.  It  appears,  however, 
to  he  a  really  natural  group,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  merge  it 
in  the  sufficiently  enormous  assemblage  of  the  Tineidae  till 
this  has  been  shown  to  be  necessary  by  the  light  of  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  external  anatomy  than  we  possess  at  present. 
The  term  Microlepidoptera  is  frequently  met  with  in  entomo¬ 
logical  literature,  and  should,  we  think,  he  confined  to  the  two 
series  Tortricidae  and  Tineidae.  The  Pterophoridae,  and  even 
the  Pyralidae,  have  been,  and  still  sometimes  are,  included  under 
this  term,  but  at  present  it  seems  best  to  limit  its  application  as 
is  here  suggested. 

Three  great  divisions  are  at  present  recognised ;  these  were 
formerly  called  by  Meyrick,1  Tortricidae,  Grapholithidae,  Conehy- 
lidae ;  subset piently, 2  he  has  adopted  the  names  Tortricidae, 
Epihlemidae,  ITialoniadae.  Lord  Walsingham,  who  has  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  the  elucidation  of  this  most 
difficult  group,  has  suggested n  that  another  change  is  desirable, 
and  if  so  the  nomenclature  will  be: — 1.  Tortricidae  [or  Tor- 
ticinae,  according  to  the  view  that  may  he  taken  as  to  the  group 
being  family  or  sub-family]  ;  2.  Phaloniidae  [  =  the  formerly 
used  name,  Conchylidae] ;  3.  Olethreutidae  [  =  the  formerly  used 
name  (h-apholitliiuae  =  Epiblemidae,  Meyr.].  We  have  upwards 
of  300  species  in  Britain,  nearly  200  of  which  belong  to  the 
last  division.  The  name  Tortricidae  refers  to  the  habit  the 

*  P.  JAnn.  80c.  N.  S.  Wales  (2),  vi.  1881,  p.  410.  „ 

2  Handbook  Brit.  Lty.  1895,  p.  493.  3  Tr.  cnt.  80c.  London,  1895,  p.  495. 
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larvae  of  these  moths  possess  of  rolling  up  leaves,  or  twisting 
and  distorting  shoots  and  buds. 

The  mode  in  which  leaves  and  shoots  are  twisted  and  rolled 
by  the  very  small  larvae  has  been  much  discussed  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  result  of  two  or  three  distinct  causes : — 1,  the 
immediate  operations  of  the  larva ;  2,  the  contraction  of  silk 
when  drying ;  3,  changes  in  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  parts  of 
the  vegetable,  resulting  from  the  interference  of  the  caterpillar. 
The  larvae  of  this  family  that  live  in  fruits  are  only  too  widely 
(we  will  not  say  well)  known.  Stainton  gives  as  the  habitat  of 
Epinotia,  Jumbrana,  “  larva  frequent  in  plum-pies  ” ;  the  cater¬ 
pillar  of  Oa-rpoccq)scc  pomondla  (the  Codling -moth)  mines  in 
apples  and  pears,  and  its  ravages  are  known  only  too  well  in 
widely  distant  parts  of  the  world  where  fruit-trees  of  this  kind 
are  cultivated.  C.  splenclanci  lives  in  acorns  and  walnuts ;  C. 
juliancc  in  Spanish  chestnuts.  Two,  if  not  more,  larvae  live  in 
the  seeds  of  Euphorbiaceous  plants,  and  have  become  notorious 
under  the  name  of  jumping-heans,  on  account  of  the  movements 
they  cause.  As  these  latter  show  no  trace  externally  of  being 
inhabited,  the  movements  are  supposed  to  be  a  mysterious  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  seed ;  they  are  really  due  to  its  containing  a  large 
cavity,  extending,  in  one  direction  of  the  seed,  nearly  or  quite 
from  skin  to  skin  ;  in  this  the  larva  makes  a  movement  sufficient 
to  alter  the  point  of  equilibrium  of  the  quiescent  seed,  or  as 
a  free  body  to  strike  some  part  of  it.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
movements  of  the  larva  have  not,  we  believe,  been  ascertained. 
There  are,  at  least,  two  species  of  these  Insects,  and  two  plants 
harbouring  them,  known  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  viz. 
Carpompsct,  saUitmis  living  in  the  seeds  of  Croton  colliguaja  and 
Grapholitha  selastianiae  living  in  the  seeds  of  Sebccsticmia 
Mcapsulccns. 

Fam.  45.  Tineidae. — Small  moths  with  the  labial  palpi 
more  flexible  and  mobile  than  in  other  moths ;  usually  separated 
and  pointed.  Hind  wings  frequently  with  very  long  fringes,  the 
wing  itself  being  proportionally  reduced  in  size,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  pointed  at  the  tip.  Larvae  very  diverse,  almost  always 
with  habits  of  concealment.  The  series  of  forms  included  under 
this  head  is  very  numerous,  the  British  species  alone  mounting 
up  to  700,  while  the  total  described  cannot  be  less  than  4000. 
This  number,  however,  must  be  but  a  fragment  of  what  exists, 
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if  Mr.  Meyrick  be  correct  in  supposing  that  a  single  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  family — Oecophoridae — comprises  2000 
species  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  alone.  As  the  study 
of  these  Insects  is  attended 
with  great  difficulty  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fragility  and 
the  minute  size  of  the  great 
majority,  it  is  not  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  their  classifi¬ 
cation.  is  in  a  comparatively 
rudimentary  state.  We  shall 

not,  therefore,  deal  with  it  here. 

AT.  .  _  .  Fig.  20/. — Dipl<m.TciAif/nwom(G(i\e,c\iiu\iis). 

Neither  can  we  attempt  to  give  Hawaiian  'islands. 

any  idea  of  the  extreme  diversity 

in  the  colours,  forms,  and  attitudes  of  these  small  Insects.  The 
one  shown  in  Fig.  207,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great 
accumulation  of  scales  on  the  wings  and  legs.  As  regards  the 
pointed  wings  and  the  long  fringes,  we  may  remark  that  it  is 
probable  that  in  many  of  these  small  forms  the  wings  are 
passive  agents  in  locomotion ;  a  similar  condition  of  the  wings 
is  found  in  other  very  minute  Insects,  e.g.  Thy  sail  optera  and 
Trichopterygidae ;  in  all  these  cases  the  framework  of  the  wings  is 
nearly  absent :  in  some  forms  of  the  Tineidae,  Opostega,  e.g.  the 
nervules  are  reduced  to  three  or  four  in  each  wing.  The 
variety  in  habits  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  external  form,  and 
the  larvae  exceed  in  diversity  those  of  any  other  group  of 
Lepidoptera.  No  doubt  a  corresponding  amount  of  diversity 
will  be  discovered  in  the  details  of  structure  of  the  perfect 
Insects,  the  anatomy  of  but  few  having  been  at  present  investi¬ 
gated.  Tinea  pellionclla  has  two  very  important  peculiarities  in 
its  internal  anatomy :  the  testes  consist  of  four  round  follicles 
on  each  side,  and,  contrary  to  the  condition  generally  prevalent 
in  Lepidoptera,  are  not  brought  together  in  a  common  capsule :  the 
two  groups  are,  however,  not  quite  free  (as  tiny  are  in  Hejpicdus), 
but  are  connected  by  a  loose  tracheal  network.  Even  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact  also  pointed  out  by  (Jholoclkovsky 1  that 
the  adult  Insect  possesses  only  two  Malpighian  tubes  instead  of 
six,  the  normal  number  in  Lepidoptera ;  in  the  larva  there  are, 
however,  six  elongate  tubes.  The  group  of  forms  to  which 

1  Zool.  Anz.  v.  1882.  p.  202. 
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Tima  belongs  is  remarkable  for  the  diversity  and  exceptional 
character  of  the  food -habits  of  the  larvae  ;  species  subsist 
on  dried  camel’s  dung,  various  binds  of  clothes,  furs,  and 
hair,  and  even  about  horns  of  deer  and  horses’  hoofs : .  one 
species  has  been  found  in  abundance  in  the  hair  of  a  live 
sloth,  Bra.dypu.s  cuculUyer,  under  circumstances  that  render  it 
possible  that  the  larva  feeds  on  the  creature’s  hair,  though  it 
may  feed  on  minute  vegetable  matter  found  in  the  hair. 
The  larva  of  Tinea  vastella  is  occasionally  found  feeding  on  the 
horns  of  living  antelopes.  Several  species  of  Tineidae  are  known 
to  devour  Scale-Insects. 

Litci  solanella  is  notorious  for  the  ravages  it  commits  on 
stored  potatoes.  Quite  a  number  of  species  live  on  cryptogamic 
matter,  or  in  old  wood ;  Oinophilcc  %- flavioni  feeds  on  the  mould 
on  the  walls  of  cellars,  and  is  reputed  to  he  injurious  by  occasion¬ 
ally  also  attacking  the  corks  of  bottles  containing  wine.  Oecocecis 
gwijonella  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  galls  on  Zimoniastmm 
gwyonianmn,,  a  plant  that,  growing  in  the  deserts  to  the  south 
of  Algeria,  is  a  favourite  food  of  camels,  and  is  frequently  entirely 
covered  with  sand.  The  deposition  of  an  egg  hy  this  moth  is 
believed  by  Guenee1  to  give  rise  to  a  gall  in  which  the  larva  is 
entirely  enclosed  (like  the  larvae  of  the  gall-flies).  Of  Cloth.es- 
moths  there  are  at  least  three  species  widely  distributed. 
Trichophaya  tapdzella  is  perhaps  entitled  to  be  considered  the 
Clothes-motlr;  its  caterpillar  not  only  feeds  on  cloth.es>  but  spins 
webs  and  galleries  amongst  them.  Tinea  pellionella  is  also  very 
common ;  its  larva  lives  in  a  portable  case,  while  that  of  the 
third  species,  Timola  bnelliella ,  forms  neither  a  case  nor  definite 
galleries.  We  have  found  this  the  most  destructive  of  the  three 
at  Cambridge.  Clothes  or  valuable  furs  may  he  completely  pro¬ 
tected  hy  wrapping  them  in  good  sound  paper  in  such  a  way 
that  no  crevices  are  left  at  the  places  where  the  edges  of  the 
paper  meet.  Garments  that  have  become  infested  maybe  entirely 
cleared  by  free  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine. 

Two  species  of  Tima  have  been  recorded  as  viviparous,  viz. 
Tinea  vivipara  in  Australia,  and  an  undetermined  species  in 
South  America.  The  species'  of  the  genus  Solenolia — in  which 
the  female  is  apterous — are  frequently  parthenogenetic.  The 
group  Taleporiidae,  to  which  this  genus  belongs,  is  by  some 
1  Ann.  Soc.  ml.  France  (4),  x.  1870,  j>.  1,  pi.  vii. 
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< ’ I.i >si fit m i  with  I >sychi< luo,  in  which  family,  as  wo  have  pointed 
0,11  •  UI1‘‘  ur  Uv<)  parthenogenetic  forms  are  also  known. 

I  hr  larvae  of  Tineidae,  though  they  do  not  exhibit  the 
remarkable  anna, turn,  loimd  in  so  many  of  the  larger  caterpillars, 
#m‘  exceedingly  diverse,.1  Some  are  entirely  destitute  of  feet 
/  It  iff  fur  /i /sf  ix  j.  ( )t  hers  are  destitute  of  the  thoracic  legs; 

ptietiht  is  in  this  ease,  but  it  is  provided  with  an  increased 
number  of  abdominal  feet,  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  imperfect 
ventral  processes.  Some.  mint1,  in  leaves,  others  live  in  portable 
e.mos  of  various  forms.  Some  axe  leaf-miners  during  their 
»‘urly  life,  and  subsequently  change  their  habits  by  con¬ 
st  meting  a,  portable  case.  The  genus  Coleopliorct  affords 
numerous  instanees  of  this  mode  of  life;  the  habits  of  these 
rase  bearers  (exhibit  considerable  variety,  and  there  are  many 
fxnnfs  of  interest  in  their  life-histories.  Change  of  habit  during 
the  lan al  life  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  occurring  in  many 
Lepidupfera,  and  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in 
eetlain  Tineidae.  Meyriek  mentions  the  following  case  as 
occurring  in  an  Australian  I  nsect,  Nematobola  orthotrkha ; 2  the 
larva,  until  two-thirds  grown,  is  without  feet,  and  is  almost 
odourless,  and  mines  in  the  leaves  of  J^ersoonia  lanceolata ;  hut 
ttlixii  hvo-t birds  grown  it  acquires  sixteen  feet,  changes  colour, 
becoming  very  variegate,  and  feeds  externally,  unprotected,  on  the 
lea \ os.  'fhe  eases  of  the  case-bearing  Tineids  are  usually  of 
null  sizi%  and  do  not  attract  attention  like  those  of  Psychidae. 
A  very  remarkable  0m1,  ‘was  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Green  in 
<  Vyloiu  and  was  at  first  believed  to  he  formed  by  a  Caddis-worm, 
ft  lias  now  been  ascertained  that  the  Insect  forming  it  is  the 
caterpillar  of  ndudiuritt,  f/imulus,  a  Tineid  moth  of  the  group 
I  hqucKKariidae  ;:j  the  case  is  composed  of  minute  fragments  of 
moss,  numb  and  lichens;  the  a, uteri  or  end  is  dilated  into  a  shield- 
blot  hood  that  covers  and  protects  the  anterior  parts  of  the 
larva  when  feeding  ;  the,  food  is  mosses  and  lichens  on  rocks  and 
irocM,  Before  pupating,  the  larva  folds  down  the  edges  of  the 
hi  101 1  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  like  an  envelope,  fastening 
them  with  silk.  Tint  case  is  fixed  to  the  rock  or  other  support 
mid  hangs  there  until  the  moth  appears. 

1  F«n  Uihlv  of  tin*  larvae,  according  to  number  of  feet  and  otter  characters,  see 
S«siling*ai,  tnt.  Zdt.  xxvii.  1883,  pp.  1-8. 

*  /»  f<nin,  AV,  At .S',  Wales  (2)  vii.  1892,  p.  593. 

's  iPirmni ,  AW,  May. t  xxxi.  1895,  p.  107. 
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The  family  Prodoxiclae  consists  of  some  Tineids,  the  larvae  of 
which  feed  in  the  pods  ancl  stems  of  the  Yuccas  of  south-western 
North  America;  they  have  the  mouth  of  very  unusual  form 

(Fig.  208,  E),  and 
some  of  them,  by 
aid  of  this  peculiar 
mouth,  exhibit  a 
remarkable  modifi¬ 
cation  of  instinct. 
The  facts  are  chiefly 
known  from  the 
observations  of 
Eiley  1  on  IJronubct 
yuccctsella,  a  moth 
living  on  Yucca 
filamentom  ;  this 
plant  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  our 
gardens  in  this 
country,  where  it 
never,  we  believe, 
produces  seed.  The 
Yuccas  are  not 
fitted  for  self-fertil¬ 
isation  or  for  fer¬ 
tilisation  by  Insect 
agency  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  The 
progeny  of  the 
moth  develops  in 
the  pods  of  the 
plant,  and  as  these 
cannot  grow  until 
the  flowers  have 


Fig.  208. — Promcha  syntlutica.  North  America.  A,  Larva  ; 
B,  C,  pupa,  ventral  and  lateral  aspects  ;  D,  female  moth  ; 
E,  head  and  part  of  thorax  of  the  female  moth  :  rr, 
labial  palp  ;  b ,  maxillary  tentacle ;  a,  maxillary  palp  ; 
d,  proboscis  ;  e ,  base  of  front  leg-.  (After  Riley.) 


been  fertilised,  the  moth  has  the  hahit  of  fertilising  the  flowers 
at  the  time  she  lays  her  egg  in  the  part  that  is  to  develop  into 
the  pod,  and  to  be  the  food  for  her  own  progeny.  The  female 
moth  first  visits  the  stamens,  and  collects,  by  the  aid  of  the 

1  £<The  Yucca  moth  and  Yucca  Pollination,”  Hep.  Missouri  Polemical  Garden, 
1892,  pp.  99-158. 
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maxillae  (which  in  this  sex  are  very  remarkably  formed;,1 2  a,  con¬ 
siderable  mass  of  pollen,  which  she  bolds  by  means  of  the  peculiar 
maxillary  tentacles  ;  she  then  lays  an  egg  in  the  pistil,  usually 
of  some  flower  other  than  tha,t  from  which  she  has  gathered  the 
pollen;  and  after  she  has  accomplished  this  act  she  carefully 
applies  the  pollen  she  had  previously  collected  to  the  pistil,  so 
as  to  secure  the  fertilisation  of  the  flower  and  the  development 
of  the  pod. 

The  species  of  Pro  downs  stand  in  a  very  peculiar  relation 
to  Pronuba..  They  also  live  in  Yuccas,  and  have  habits  similar 
to  those  of  Pronuba,,  with  the  important  exception  that,  being 
destitute  of  the  requisite  apparatus,  they  do  not  fertilise 
the  Yucca-flowers,  and  are  thus  dependent  on  Pronuba  for 
the  steps  being  taken  that  are  necessary  for  the  rearing  of  the 
progeny  of  the  two  kinds  of  moth.  Hence  the  name  of  Yucca- 
moth  lias  been  bestowed  on  Pronuba,  and  that  of  “  bogus  Yucca- 
moth  ”  on  the  Prodoxus.  The  Pronuba  we  figure  is  the  largest 
and  most  remarkable  species  of  the  genus  and  fertilises  Yucca 
brevifolia, ;  the  larva  is  destitute  of  abdominal  feet,  and  in 
the  pupa  the  spines  on  the  back  that  exist  in  nearly  all  pupae 
that  live  in  stems  are  developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
The  Yuccas  do  not  flower  every  year,  and  the  Prodoxidae  have  a 
corresponding  uncertainty  as  to  their  periods  of  appearance, 
passing  sometimes  a  year  or  two  longer  than  usual  in  the  pupal 
stage. 

Fam.  46.  Eriocephalidae. — This  family  has  recently  been 
proposed  for  some  of  the  moths  formerly  included  in  the  genus 
Microj)te.ryx?  They  are  small,  brilliant,  metallic  Insects,  of 
diurnal  habits,  but  are  very  rarely  seen  on  the  wing,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  can  fly  much.  These  little  Insects  are  of 
peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  differ  from  the  great  majority 
of  the  Lepidoptera  in  at  least  two  very  important  points,  viz. 
the  structure  of  the  wings  and  of  the  month-parts.  The  month 
shows  that  we  may  consider  that  the  Lepidoptera  belong  to  the 
mandibulate  Insects,  although  in  the  great  majority  of  them  the 
mandibles  in  the  final  in  star  are  insignificant,  funetioriless 
structures,  or  are  entirely  absent,  and  although  the  maxillae  are 

1  The  maxillary  tentacle  is  considered  by  Prof.  ,J.  B.  Sfmitli  to  be  a  prolongation 
of  the  stipes,  (if.  an, tea,  p.  309  ;  also  Insect  Life,  v.  1893,  p.  161. 

2  Chapman,  Tr.  ent.  tioc.  London,  1894,  p.  366. 
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so  highly  adapted  for  the  tasting  of  sweets  that  it  is  difficult  to 
recognise  in  them  the  parts  usually  found  in  the  maxilla,  of 
mandibulate  Insects.  Eriocephal a  in  both  these  respects  connects 
the  Lepidoptera  with  Mandibulata :  the  mandibles  have  been 
shown  by  Walter1  to  be  fairly  well  developed  ;  and  the  maxillae  are 
not  developed  into  a  proboscis,  hut  have  each  two  separate,  differen¬ 
tiated — not  elongated — lobes,  and  an  elongate,  five-jointed,  very 
flexible  palpus.  The  moths  feed  on  pollen,  and  use  their 
maxillae  for  the  purpose,  somewhat  in  the  style  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  Prodoxidae.  The  wings  have  no  frenulum,  neither 
have  they  any  shoulder,  and  they  probably  function  as  separate 
organs  instead  of  as  a  united  pair  on  each  side  :  the  niodifi cation 
of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  hind  wing — whereby  this  wing  is 
reduced  as  a  flying  agent  to  the  condition  of  a  subordinate  to  the 
front  wing — does  not  here  exist :  the  hind  wing  differs  little  from 
the  front  wing  in  consequence  of  the  parts  in  front  of  the  cell  being 
well  developed.  There  is  a  small  jugum.  These  characters  have 
led  Packard  to  suggest  that  the  Erioeephalidae  should  be  separated 
from  all  other  Lepidoptera  to  form  a  distinct  sub-Order,  Lepidoptera 
Laciniata.2  The  wing-characters  of  ErlocephaUt  are  repeated- — as 
to  their  main  features — in  Hepialidae  and  Micropterygidae ;  but 
both  these  groups  differ  from  Erioce^hala  as  to  the  structure  of 
the  mouth-parts,  and  in  their  metamorphoses.  Although  Erio- 
cephctlci  ccdthcllrc  is  one  of  our- 
most  abundant  moths,  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  spring  nearly  every¬ 
where,  and  being  easily  found 
on  account  of  its  habit  of  sit¬ 
ting  in  buttercup-flowers,  yet 
its  metamorphoses  were  till 
recently  completely  unknown. 

Dr.  Chapman  has,  however, 

been  able  to  give  US  some  Fro-  ^9.-~Larva  of  Eriocephala  caUhrHa. 

.  .  .  °  (After  Chapman.)  A,  Young  larva  from 

information  as  to  the  habits  side,  x  50  ;  B,  portion  of  skin  with  a  Imlla 

and  structure  of  the  larvae,  in  01*  j'all-like  appendage :  r,  abdominal  loot 
'  of  larva. 

both  of  which  points  the  crea¬ 
ture  is  most  interesting.  The  eggs  and  young  larvae  are  “  rpiite 

1  Walter,  Jena.  Zeitschr.  Naturw.  xviii.  1885.  He  did  not  distinguish  Erio¬ 
cephala  as  a  genus,  as  .we  have  explained  on  p.  808. 

2  Amer.  Natural  xxix.  1895,  pp.  63(5  and  803. 
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unliki;  our  ideas  of  a  Lepidopterous  Insert  :  ”  the  h inner  have  a, 
snowy  or  mealy  appearance,  owing  to  a  close  coating  of  minute 
rods  standing  vertically  on  the  surface  of  the  egg,  and  often 
tipped  with  a,  small  hull).  The  larva  lives  amongst  wet  moss 
and  feeds  on  the  growing  parts  thereof;  it  is  not  very  similar  to 
any  other  Lepidopterous  larva:  Dr.  Chapman  suggests  a  simi¬ 
larity  to  the  Slug-worms  ( Limacodids),  hut  Dyar  is  prohahly 
correct  in  thinking  the  resemblances  between  the  two  are  unim¬ 
portant  :  tlie  larva  of  Eriocqrfurfa  possesses  three  pairs  of  thoracic 
legs,  and  eight  pairs  of  abdominal  appendages,  placed  on  the 
segments  immediately  following  the  thorax;  on  the  under-surface 
ol  the  ninth  and  tenth  abdominal  segments  there  is  a  sucker, 
trilobate  in  form;  this  is  probably  really  situate  entirely  on  the 
tenth  segment :  the  body  bears  rows  of  hall-appendages,  and  the 
integument  is  beautifully  sculptured.  The  head  is  retractile 
and  the  antennae  are  longer  than  is  usual  in  caterpillars.  This 
larva  is  profoundly  different  from  other  Lepidopterous  larvae 
inasmuch  as  the  abdominal  feet,  or  appendages,  are  placed  on 
different  segments  to  what  is  customary,  and  are  of  a  different 
form.  Unfortunately  the  pupa  has  not  been  procured,  but  there 
is  some  reason  for  supposing  that 
it  will  prove  to  he  more  like  that  of 
Tineidae  than  like  that  of  Microp- 
terygidae. 

The  .New  Zealand  genus  Pcdaco- 
miertt  is  only  imperfectly  known. 

Meyriek  considers  it  the  “  most 
ancient  ”  Lepidopteron  yet  dis¬ 
covered  ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
its  relations  are  with  Evunx^liaht 
rather  than  with  Mm^teryx.  From 
information  he  lias  kindly  given  to 
us,  we  are  able,  to  say  that  this  moth 


possesses  mandibles  hut  no  proboscis. 

Fam.  47.  Micropterygidae. — 
Small  moths  of  metallic  colours, 
without  mandibles,  with  elongate 


Era.  210.— Larva  of  Micropteryx  sp. 
A,  Ventral  view  of  the  larva, 
magnified  ;  B,  the  same,  with 
setae  unduly  magnified.  Britain. 


maxillary  palpi :  without  frenulum :  both  wings  with  a  complex 


.system  of  wing- veins :  on  the  hind  wings  the  area  anterior  to 
the  cell  is  large,  and  traversed  by  threes  or  four  elongate,  parallel 


LEPTOOPTF/RA 


veins.  There  are  no  mandibles,  hut.  there.  is_a  simii,,  iniperlect. 
proboscis.  Larva  (Fig.  21  0)  without  any  legs,  minin-  in  loaves 
The  pupa  (Fig.  211)  is  not  a  pupa  obter.ta,  hut  has  the  head 
and  appendages  free,  and  it  provided  with  enormous  mandibles. 
Although  these  Insects  in  general  appearance  resemble.  AV/e- 
cephala  to  such  an  extent  that  both  have  been  placed  m  one 
genus,  viz.  Micr apteryx,  yet  the  two  forms  are  radiralh  distinct. 

The  most  remarkable 

^ri 

,  ,  greater  part,  of  its  lift* 

Fig.  211. — Pupa  of  Micropte.ryx  {mmpwfpumla  /).  A,  i  t  . 

Dorsal  aspect ;  B,  C,  D,  views  of  head  dissected  off;  aH  II  larva,  ('hdllgnig  to 
B,  profile;  C,  posterior,  D,  anterior  aspects;  m,  ^  yt*rv  C*Uliy  ill 

the  following  spring. 
The  pupa  is  unlike  any  other  J^epidopterous  pupa,  hut  in  similar 
to  those  of  Trichoptera  ;  neither  the  head  nor  the  appendages 
are  glued  to  the  body  or  to  one  another,  but  are  free,  ho  that 
the  pupa  can  use  the  appendages  to  a  considerable  extent ;  it  in 
furnished  with  enormous  mandibles  (Fig.  21  1,  C,  I)],  which  are 
detached  and  shed  after  emergence.2  In  the  interval  between 


1  Wood,  Ent.  May.  xxvi.  1800,  p.  14K. 

2  See  Chapman,  Tr.  ent.  Hoc.  London,  1893,  p.  255. 
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the  larval  period  of  feeding  and  the  imaginal  instar,  the?  pheno¬ 
mena  of  life  are  essentially  like  those  of  Triehoptera.  The  larva, 
has  not  keen  at  a, 11  satisfactorily  studied  ;  the  spiracles  appear 
to  be  excessively  minute,  hut  have,  been  ascertained  by  Dr. 
Chapman  to  be  normal  in  number  and  position. 

All  the  information  we  possess  points  to  profound  distinctions 
between  Micropteryx  and  Eritwepluda,  for  whereas  in  the  former 
the  mandibles  drop  off  from  the  pupa,  so  that  the  imago  lias  no 
mandibles,  in  the  latter  the  mandibles  exist,  as  they  do  in 
several  other  true  Lepidoptera.  As  the  history  of  the  mandi¬ 
bles  is  not  known  in  other  Tepid  op  tera,  (where  they  are  present 
in  the  larva  hut  wanting  in  the  imago),  it  is  premature  to 
conclude  that  no  other  Lepidoptera  suffer  the  actual  loss  of  the 
mandibles  as  Microptcryx  does,  though  there  is  nothing  to  lead 
us  to  believe  that  in  any  other  Lepidopterous  pupa  are  the 
mandibles  specially  developed  as  they  are  in  Mlcroptaryx.  This 
pupa  is  in  fact  quite  imicpie  in  this  Order  of  Insects.  "When  the 
history  of  the  pupal  mandibles  is  known,  we  shall  be  able  to 
decide  whether  they  are  secondary  structures,  like  the  deciduous, 
supplementary  mandibles  found  in  Otiorhynchides  (Coleoptera, 
Iihynchophora). 
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DIPTERA— OK  PLIES  *  APIIANJPTERA - OR  >  FLEAS  ;  TOYSAN 

- OR  TIIR1PS 

Order  VII.  Diptera 

4k 

Wings  two,  membranous ,  usually  transparent  and  never  rcr v, 
behind  the  wings  a  pair  of  small  erect  capitate  h 
halter es  —  frequently  concealed  under  mcmlmmoux 
J\To  distinct  prothorax ,  all  the  divisions  of  the  thorn 
united  to  form  a  large  mass.  Mouth-parts  very  v 
formed  for  suction  not  for  biting,  frequently  assutti 
form  of  a  proboscis  that  can  be  retracted  and  eancea.l 
cleft  of  the  under  side  of  the  head.  The  melamor/t, 
very  great ,  the  larvae  bearing  no  resemblance  wlutterr 
perfect  Insects ,  but  being  usually  footless  grubs  or  m 
frequently  the  head  is  indistinct ,  small,  and  n 
Pupa  variable ,  either  exposed  and  rather  hard,  •it: 
appendages  of  the  body  more  or  less  adherent ;  or 
in  a  scaly  capsule  looking  like  a  seed ,  and  when  eu 
soft  and  delicate,  with  the  appendages  not  fastened 
body  incapable  of  movement. 

This  definition  of  the  Diptera,  or  two-winged  il i oh,  in 
without  reference  to  the  fleas,  which  are  windless,  or  U 
other  parasitic  wingless  Diptera,  such  as  the  sheep-tic, k.  A* 
the  Order  is  of  enormous  extent,  these  exceptional  on 
remarkably  few.  '  About  40,000  species  of  Diptera  ha' 
discovered,  but  these  are  only  a  tithe  of  what  are  still  u  i 
to  science.  The  Order  is  not  a  favourite  one  with  entomu 
and  by  the  rest  of  the  world  it  may  be  said  to  be  <1 
Flies  do  not  display  the  sort  of  intelligence  we  apj 
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or  tlie  kind  of  beauty  we  admire,  and  as  a  lew  of  the 
creatures  somewhat  annoy  us,  the  whole  Order  is  only  too 
frequently  included  in  the  category  of  nuisances  that  we  must 
submit  to.  Moreover,  the  scavenger-habits  that  air,  revealed, 
when  we  begin  to  study  their  lives,  are  very  repugnant  to  many 
persons.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  flies  are  not  popular-, 
and  that  few  a, re  will-  ^ 

ing  to  study  them,  or  T  Jjl  *j?lf 

to  collect  them  for  E9  fjtt 

observation.  Never-  IJjr 

theless,  Diptera.  have  B  ^ 

that  tlie^processes  of  a 

of  metamorphosis  have  ^  x  ^ 

.  Fio.212.—  A  Diph*mn  (Futn.  Syrphi<la<*)»  < meilomt  rhrtfsn- 

beeil  most  perfected.  com  a.  Britain.  A,  Adult  larva  ;  B,  the.  pupnrium  ; 

A  mao-o'ot  hatchimr  C,  nymph,  extracted  from  pupa;  D,  imago.  (Mom 

r  ’  .  .  _b  '  Weyenbergli.) 

trom  an  egg,  is  able 

to  grow  with  such  rapidity  that  the  work  of  its  life  in  this 
respect  is  completed  in  a  few  days;  then  forming  an  impene¬ 
trable  skin  it  dissolves  itself  almost  completely ;  solidifying  sub¬ 
sequently  to  a  sort  of  jelly,  it  in  a  lew  days  reconstructs  itself 
as  a  being  of  totally  different  appearance  and  habits,  in  all 
its  structures  so  profoundly  changed  from  what  it  was  that  the 
resources  of  science  are  severely  faxed  to  demonstrate  any 
identity  of  the  organs  of  the  two  instars. 

A  good  study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  Diptera,  lias  never 
been  made;  Baron  Os  ted  l  Sacken,  one,  of  our  most  accomplished 
Dipterologists,  has  recently  stated  that  “  the  external  diameters 
of  the  Diptera  have  as  yet  been  very  insufficiently  studied.” 
“We  shall  therefore  only  trouble  the  student  with  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  points  of  structure  that  are  of  special  importance,  or 
that  he  will  find  frequently  alluded  to.  The  head  is  remarkable 
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for  its  mobility,  and  is  connected  with  the  thorax  by  a.  slender 
concealed  neck  that  permits  the  head  to  undergo  semi -rotation. 
A  large  part — sometimes  nearly  the  whole — of  the  exposed  sur¬ 
face  of  the  head  is  occupied  by  the  faceted  eyes.  If  is  usually 
the  case  that  the  eyes  are  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female, 
and  the  sexual  discrepancy  in  this  respect  may  be  very  great. 
When  the  eyes  of  the  two  sides  meet  in  a  coadapted  line  of  union 
the  Insect  is  said  to  be  “  holoptie,”  and  when  the  eyes  a, re  well 
separated  “  dichoptic.”  1  The  holoptie  condition  is  specially  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  male,  hut  in  some  forms  occurs  in  both  sexes. 
There  is  no  definite  distinction  between  holoptie  and  dichoptic 
eyes.  The  eyes  may  be  enormous,  Tig.  238,  without  actually  unit¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  cases  where  actual  contiguity  occurs,  it  takes  place 
in  different  manners.2  The  eyes  are  frequently  during  life  of 
brilliant  colours  and  variegate  with  stripes  or  spots ;  this  con¬ 
dition  disappears  speedily  after  death,  and  it  is  uncertain  what, 
the  use  of  this  coloration  may  be.3  The  eyes  are  frequently 
densely  set  with  hairs  between  the  almost  innumerable  facets. 
These  facets  frequently  differ  in  size  according  to  their  position 
in  the  organ.  The  curious  double  eye  of  the  male  Bibio  (of. 
Tig.  224)  is  well  worth  notice.  There  are  usually  three  small 
ocelli  placed  very  near  together  on  the  middle  of  the  summit  of 
the  head. 

The  antennae  are  of  considerable  importance,  as  they  offer 
one  of  the  readiest  means  of  classification.  The  families  placed 
by  systematists  at  the  commencement  of  the  Order  have  antennae 
similar  to  those  of  the  majority  of  Insects,  inasmuch  as  they 
consist  of  a  series  of  segments  approximately  similar  to  one 
another,  and  arranged  in  a  linear  maimer  (Tig.  213,  A).  The 
number  of  these,  joints  is  never  very  great,  but  reaches  sixteen 
in  certain  Tipulidae,  and  falls  as  low  as  eight  in  some  Bibionidae. 
In  certain  cases  where  the  antennae  of  the  male  are  densely 
feathered  (Chironomus,  e.g.),  the  number  of  joints  is  in  that  sex 
greatly  augmented,  but  they  are  imperfectly  separated.  This 
form  of  antenna  gives  the  name  Nemocera  to  the  first  series  of 
Diptera.  The  majority  of  flies  have  antennae  of  another  form, 

1  Osten  Sacken,  Tr.  cnt.  Sue.  London ,  1884,  p.  501,  and  Berlin.  ant.  Zaitne.hr. 
xxxvii.  1892,  p.  423.,  etc. 

2  Osten  Sacken  has  recently  discussed  the  intermediate  conditions,  and  proposed 
the  name  £c  pseudholoptie  ”  for  some  of  them,  Berlin,  eat.  Zailsaftr.  xli.  1896,  p.  367. 

3  Girschner,  Berlin,  ant.  Zeitschr.  xxxi.  1887,  p.  155. 
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peculiar  to  the  Order,  viz.  three  segments,  the  outer  one  of 
which  is  of  di verse  form,  according  to  the  genus  or  species,  am  1 
hears  on  its  front  a,  line  projecting  bristle,  frequently  font  he  rod, 
as  in  Fig.  213,  F  ;  and  often  distinctly  divided  into  two  or  more, 
joints.  This  form  of  antenna  is  found  in  the  series  Ascii iza,  and 
Kchizophora  ;  it  is  well  exemplified  in  the  common  house-lly,  where 
the  organs  in  question  hang  from  the  forehead,  a, nd  are  placed  in 
a  hollow  formed  for  their  reception  on  the  front  of  the1,  head. 
Flies  with  this  form  of  antennae  a, re  called  Alherieerous.  Between 
tlie  two  forms  of  antennae  we  have  mentioned  there  exists  what 
may,  speaking  roughly,  be  called  an  intermediate  condition,  or 
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Fig.  of  A,  The.  two  antennao  of  UUtphyroplmt  pirfa  (M  y  «<*(.<> - 

philidac) ;  B,  antenna  of  Ih'j'utotmt  pcUuwHtt  (Tabanidats) ;  C,  of  A  xitns  c.mhnm  iform  is 
( A.silidm*)  ;  D,  of  Leptis  ,s vnlupaeea  (Luptidae)  ;  £,  of  i)oUe.hnpux  uiuhtfalm  (I)oli- 
eliopidae) ;  F,  of  Volt  tee!  I  a  itomhylanx  (Hyrpliidao).  (After  Wandollcck.) 


rather  a  variety  of  intermediate  (conditions,  associated  in  the 
series  Braehycera  ( Fig.  213,  B  to  l)).1  Here  there  are  three 
(sometimes  one  or  two)  segments  and  a  terminal  appendage, 
hut  tin*,  appendage  is  usually  compound  (often  so  distinctly  com¬ 
pound  that  it  is  evidently  a  series  of  partially,  or  even  completely, 
separate  joints,  Fig.  213,  B) :  the  appendage  in  these  cases  is  ter¬ 
minal,  that  is  to  say  it  is  placed,  not  as  in  tint  Fumyiidae  on  the 
front  of  the  joint  that  bears  it,  hut  (in  the  great  majority  of 
Braehycera)  at  the  tip  thereof;  tliis  appendage  is  often  conical 
and  pointed,  often  hair-like.  Exceptional  forms  of  antenna  are 
found  in  the  parasitic  flies  of  the  series  Bupipara.  In  the  Order 
generally  the  two  basal  joints  of  flu*,  antennae  are  evidently 
distinct  in  function  from  the  others,  and  form  the  “  scape  ”  ;  the 

1  It  may  Ik*  well  to  remark  that  this  nanui  wan  formerly  applied  to  all  iJipfom 
except  Ncmoccra. 
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part  of  the  antenna  beyond  the  scape  is  called  the  “  flagellum  ” ; 
an  appendage  of  the 'flagellum  is  called  “  arista,  ”  wlien  bristle- 
like,  when  thicker  “style.”  In  the  basal  joint  of  the  antenna, 
there  is  a  complex  nervous  structure  known  as  Johnstons  organ. 
It  is  specially  well  developed  in  Culex  and  (Jhironovu/tt,  and  is 
larger  in  the  male  than  it  is  in  the  female.  Child  has  found 
something  of  the  kind  present  in  all  the  Diptera  he  lias 
examined,  and  he  considers  that  an  analogous  structure  exists  in 
Insects  of  other  Orders.  He  thinks  it  is  concerned  with  the 
perception  of  vibration,  there  being  no  sharp  distinction  between 
auditory  and  tactile  sensation.1 

About  one-half  of  the  Diptera  possess  a  peculiar  structure 
in  the  form  of  a  head -vesicle  called  “ptilinum.”  In  the  iiy 
emerging  from  the  pupa  this  appears  as  a  bladder-like  expansion 
of  the  front  of  the  head ;  being  susceptible  of  great  distension,  it 
is  useful  in  rupturing  the  hard  shell  in  which  the  creature  is  then 
enclosed.  In  the  mature  fly  the  ptilinum  is  completely  intro¬ 
verted,  and  can  be  found  only  by  dissection ;  a  little  space,  the. 
“  lunula,”  just  under  an  arched  suture,  extending  over  tin*,  point 
of  insertion  of  the  antenae  remains,  however,  and  offers  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  ptilinum.  This  structure  is  also  of 
importance  in  classification,  though,  unfortunately,  it  is  difficult 
to  verify.2 

Ho  point  of  Insect  morphology  has  given  rise  to  more?  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  than  the  mouth  of  Diptera ;  and  the  subject  is 
still  very  far  from  being  completely  understood.  The  anatomy 
and  morphology  of  the  mandibulate  Insect-mouth  are  compara¬ 
tively  simple  (though  not  without  greater  difficulties  than  an; 
usually  appreciated) ;  and  it  has  been  the  desire  of  morphologists 
to  homologise  the  sucking  mouth  of  Diptera  with  the  biting 
mouth ;  hence  the  view  that  the  appendages  of  three  segments 
are  separate  and  distinct  in  the  fly’s  mouth  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  it  is  further  assumed  that  some  of  the  secondary  parts  of  the 
appendages  of  the  biting  mouth  can  also  be  'recognised  in  the; 
sucking  mouth.  The  anatomy  of  the  mouth-parts  ig,  however, 

1  Zoo!.  Anz.  xvii.  1894,  p.  35,  and  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  (6)  xiii.  1894,  p.  872  ;  Zeilsehr. 
wiss.  Zool.  lviii.  1895,  p.  475. 

*  Cf.  0sten  Sacken,  Berlin,  ent.  Zeitschr.  xxxviii.  1893  ;  and  Beclier,  Wien.  ait. 
Zeit.  i.  1882,  p.  49.  For  an  account  of  the  condition,  with  diagrammatic  figures, 
of  the  fly  emerging  from  the  pupa,  cf.  Sasatti,  J.  Coll,  Japan,  i.  1887.  p.  U 
pi.  vi.  ? 
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subject  to  great  diversity  of  structure  within  the  limits  of  the 
Order  itself,  even  the  two  sexes  in  some  species  differing  pro¬ 
foundly  in  this  respect.1  In  the  majority  oi  the  family  Oestridae 
the  mouth-parts  are  practically  absent,  and  no  definite  entry  to 
the  alimentary  canal  can  be  perceived  (Fig.  245).  Besides  this 
condition  and  its  antithesis  (Fig.  214),  the  complex  assemblage 
of  lancets  seen  in  the  Breeze-dies  that  draw  blood,  them  is  a 
great  variety  of  other  anatomical  conditions. 


Tiypopl  larynx  ; 


d,  pharynx  ; 


salivary  duct 

(labium)  from  beneath  ;  a,  scutum  proboscidis  ;  c,  labella 
(After  Meinert). 


Jfici.  214. —  Mouth  ■  parts  of 
the  common  blood -suck* 
mg  fly,  Harwat.opota 
pi  Uriah's  ?.  A,  Viewed 
from  beneath,  the  pro¬ 
boscis  removed  ;  o, 
labrum  ;  b,  by  cultelli 
(mandibles  of  other 
anatomists) ;  e,  cy  seal- 
pella  (maxillae  of  other 
anatomists) ;  <ly  part  of 
ventral  scutum  of  second 
metamere  ;  e,  <?,/,/,  parts 
of  palpi ;  <7,  hypopharynx 
and  peliucid  salivary 
duet ;  hy  salivary  recep¬ 
tacle  ;  i,  salivary  duct ; 
k\  membranous  part  of 
second  metamere  ;  l, 
pharynx  :  B,  labrum, 
pharynx,  hypopharyn  x, 
separated,  seen  from 
beneath  ;  a,  labrum  ;  A, 
Pj  protractor  muscles :  C,  proboscis 
(/,  d,  retractor  muscles. 


Although,  as  we  have  said,  great  diversity  of  opinion 
exists,  yet  on  the  whole  the  majority  of  Bipterologists  accept  a 
view  something  to  the  following  effect — the  labrum,  or  the 
labrum  combined  with  the  epipharynx,  is  frequently  much  pro¬ 
longed  ;  the  tongue — hypopharynx — may  also  be  much  prolonged, 
and  may  form,  in  apposition  with  the  labrum,  a  more  or  less  im¬ 
perfect  tube  for  ingestion  of  the  nutriment;  the  labium  is  more 
or  less  membranous  or  fleshy,  and  acts  as  a  sheathing  organ,  its 
tips — called  labella- — being  in  some-  cases  developed  to  a  quite 
extraordinary  extent.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  there 
is  less  agreement ;  the  pointed  organs  (Fig.  214,  A,  b  b )  are  by 


1  It  is  frequently  .said  that  one  sox  of  a  single  species  may  be  dimorphic  in  this 
respect,  but  we  shall  subsequently  mention  (in  Blcpharoceridae)  that  this  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  established. 
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many  identified  as  mandibles,  while  another  pair  of  pointed  pro¬ 
cesses  (o  6*)  a, re  considered  to  be  parts  of  a  maxilla,,  and  the  palpi 
(//)  are  by  some  considered  to  be  maxillary  palps.  The  Danish 
entomologist,  Meinert,  has  published  the  best  anatomical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  diverse  kinds  of  Dipterous  mouth.1  He, 
however,  takes  a  different  view  of  the  morphology ;  he,  considers' 
that  not  only  may  parts  of  the  appendages  of  the  mouth  be  much 
modified  during  the  early  stages  of  the  individual  development, 
but  that  they  may  be  differently  combined,  even  parts  of  the 
appendages  of  two  segments  being  brought  together  in  intimate 
combination.  He  has  also  pointed  out  that  the  mandihulate  and 
sucking  mouth  are  mechanical  implements  constructed  on  opposed 
principles;  the  main  object  of  a  biting  mouth  being  the  iixing 
and  perfecting  of  the  articulations  of  the  mouth,  so  that  great 
power  of  holding  may  be  attained  with  a  limited  hub  definite 
power  of  movement.  In  the  sucking  mouth  the  parts  are  in¬ 
timately  associated  for  simple  protrusion.  Hence  the  two  kinds 
of  mouth  must  have  been  distinguished  very  early  in  the, 
phylogeny,  so  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  a  great  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  parts  of  biting  and  sucking  mouths. 
He  apparently  also  considers  that  not  only  the  appendages  of 
a  head-segment,  hut  also  part  of  the  body  of  the  segment,  may 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  mouth-organs.  Meinort’s 
views  allow  a  much  greater  latitude  of  interpretation  of  the  parts 
of  the  Dipterous  mouth ;  had  he  contented  himself  with  enun¬ 
ciating  them  in  the  manner  we  have  followed  him  in  summarily 
describing,  they  would  have  been  recognised  as  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  facile  adoption  of  the  ordinary  views.  He  has, 
however,  accompanied  his  general  statement  with  a  particular 
interpretation  and  a  distinct  nomenclature,  neither  of  which  is  it 
possible  to  adopt  at  present,  as  they  have  no  more  justification 
than  the  ordinary  view.  So  that  instead  of  one  set.  of  doubtful 
interpretations  we  have  two.2  In  so  difficult  a  question  as  hoino- 
logising  the  troplii  of  different  Orders  of  Insects  we  ought  to  use 

1  Elucrnes  Munddele,  Copenhagen,  1881,  91  pp.  6  plates  ;  Eat.  Tidskr.  i.  1 879, 
p.  150  ;  Becher  having  given  ( JDenk .  Ak.  Wien.  xlv.  1882,  p.  123)  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  different  from  that  of  Meinert,  this  author  set  forth  lii.s  general  views  in 
Zool.  Anz.  v.  1882,  pp.  570  and  599. 

2  The  reader  should  not  suppose  that  there  are  only  two  views  as  to  the  Dipterous 
mouth,  for  actually  there,  are  several ;  our  object  is  here  only  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  subject. 
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tin*  development  is  of  great  importance.  This  has,  however, 
as  vet.  thrown  hut  little  light  on  the.  subject,  this  study  being  a 
\rry  diilieult  one  owing  to  the  profound  changes  that  take  place 
during  metamorphosis,  tlm  diversity  of  the  parts  in  the.  early 
stages  ot  Idptora,  and  tl te  possibility  that  the  larval  conditions 
may  themselves  have  been  greatly  ehanged  in  the  course  of  the 
pfnlogeny.  Minll  informs  us,  however,  that  in  (Jhironomtis  n,s 
well  as  in  (\\rvih  ra  the  new  parts  of  the  mouth  of  the  imago  are 
de\  eloped  within  l  hose  o{  the  larva.1  This  may  permit  of  an 
ident  ideation  ot  the  main  divisions  of  the  mouth,  at  any  rate  in 
these  eases.  bowne  has  to  some  extent  traeed  the  development 
in  the  blowfly,  and  he  does  not  agree  with  the  usual  interpreta- 
1  hm  of  t lie  parts  in  t lie  adult. 

d  lie  mouth  is  o(  considerable  importance  in  the  classification 
ot  dipt, era.  The  Nemocera  are  remarkable  from  the  linear  de¬ 
velopment  and  Ilex  i  hi  lily  of  the  palpi,  which  are  nearly  aj ways  at 
least  three  -  or  four-jointed  ;  this  condition  occurring  in  no  other 
1  hptera.  Tin*  palpi  attain  an  extraordinary  development  in  some 

*  hdieidae  ;  in  the  genus  Afvf/urrhina  they  are  nearly  as  long  as 
the  body,  and  project  in  front  of  the  head  after  the  fashion  of 
ibe  palpi  of  bcpidopl.cra.  In  the  Brachycera  the  sclerites  or 
hard  parts  of  the  mouth  reach  a  maximum  of  development,  and 
in  Tahanidae  (Fig.  2  14j,  Nemestrinidae  and  Boruhyliidae  are 
often  quite  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  Insect.  In  many 
of  the  Kumyiid  Hies  the.  soft  parts  are  greatly  developed,  and 
capable  of  a  variety  of  movement,  the  proboscis  as  a  whole  being 
plot rnsiblig  ami  having  an  (dhow- joint  in  the  middle. 

die'  thorax  is  remarkable  from  the  absence  of  distinct  separa¬ 
tion  into  the  three,  divisions  that  may  usually  he  so  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  Insects,  The  perfect  combination  of  the  three 
segments  adds  much  to  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  general  eon- 
c|  unions  as  to  tie*  identification  of  the  parts;  hence  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  still  prevails.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that,  a  segment  from  tin*,  abdomen  was  added  to  the  thorax  of 
Idpteni  as  it  is  in  Hymonoptera,  but  this  has  been  shown  by 
Burner  to  Ik*  erroneous.  Indeed,  according  to  Lowne,  the  abdo¬ 
minal  cavity  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  small  posterior 
aiea  of  the  thorax  ;  it  being  the  mesophragma  that  separates  the 
‘  Tt ,  /, i /ui.  Stn\  London,  (2)  v.  1892,  p.  271 . 
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second  and  third  great  divisions  of*  the  body-cavity.  The  pro¬ 
thorax  is  always  small,  except  in  a  few  of  the  abnormal  wingless 
forms  (Rlelo-phagus) ;  in  Nycterihia  (fig.  248)  the  meso thorax, 
forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  body ;  the  head  and  such  parts  oi 
the  prothorax  as  may  be  subsequently  discovered  to  exist  being 
placed  entirely  on  the  dorsum  of  the  body.  The  mesothorax  in 
all  the  winged  Diptera  forms  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
thoracic  mass,  the  prominent  part  of  it,  that  projects  backwards 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  being 
the  scutellum.  The  first  or  prothoracic  stigma  is  remarkably  large 
and  distinct,  and  is  by  some  called  mesothoracic.  Another  large 
stigma  is  placed  very  near  to  the  halter  (or  balancer) ;  the  meta¬ 
thorax  being  very  small.  An  imperfect  stigma  is  said  by  JLowne 
to  exist  in  the  blowfly  near  the  base  of  the  wing.  The  number 
of  abdominal  segments  externally  visible  is  very  diverse  ;  there  may 
be  as  many  as  nine  (in  the  male  Tipula),  or  as  few  as  five,  or  even 
four,  when  the  basal  segment  is  much  concealed ;  the  diminu¬ 
tion  is  due  to  certain  segments  at  the  extremity  being  indrawn 
and  serving  as  a  sort  of  tubular  ovipositor  in  the  female,  or  curled 
under  the  body  and  altered  in  form  in  the  other  sex,  so  as  to 
constitute  what  is  called  a  “  hypopygium.”  In  the  female  of 
Tipulidae  the  body  is  terminated  by  some  horny  pieces  forming 
an  external  ovipositor.  In  nearly  all  Diptera  the  feet  art*,  five- 
jointed  ;  the  claws  are  well  developed,  there  being  placed  under 
each  of  them  a  free  pad  or  membrane,  the  “  pul  villus  ”  ;  there  may 
be  also  a  median  structure  between  each  pair  of  claws,  of  di verst* 
form,  the  “empodium.” 

On  the  surface  of  the  body  of  many  flies  there  will  1m*.  soon 
an  armature  of  pointed  bristles ;  these  flies  are  called  “  ehaeto- 
phorous  ” ;  where  no  regularly  arranged  system  of  such  bristles 
exists  the  fly  is  “  eremochaetous.”  In  some  families  tin*,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  bristles  is  of  importance  in  classification,  and  u 
system  of  description  has  been  drawn  up  by  Baron  Onion 
Sacken :  this  branch  of  descriptive  entomology  is  known  as 
chaetotaxy.1 

The  wings  are  of  great  importance  in  classifying  "Diptera ; 
but  unfortunately,  like  the  other  parts,  they  have  not  received  an 
exhaustive  anatomical  study,  and  Dipterologists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  names  that  should  he  applied  to  their  parts.  We  give 
1  Tr.  cut.  Hoc.  London,  1884,  p.  407. 
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below  figures  of  two  systems  that  have  been  used  by  eminent 
Dipterologists  for  the  description  of  the  nervures  and  cells.  The 
comprehension  of  these  features  of  the  Dipterous  wing  will  be  facili¬ 
tated  by  noticing  that  the  wing— being  extended  at  right  angles  to 
the  body — is  divided  by  the  longitudinal  nervures  into  two  great 
fields,  anterior  and  posterior,  with  an  interval  between  them  : 
this  interval  is  traversed  only  by  a,  short  cross-vein  (marked  x  in 
Fig.  215  A,  and  i  in  B).  This  cross- vein  may  he  placed  near  the 
base  or  nearer  to  the  tip  of  the  wing;  it  is  of  importance  because 
no  nervure  in  front  of  the  median  area  traversed  by  it  can  CO  ITe- 


nio.  215. — Nervnration  of  Dipterous 
wing.  A,  Wing  of  a  Tipulid,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Loew,  who  uses  the  following 
nomenclature  :  a,  costal  nervure  ;  b7 
mediastinal  ;  c,  .subcostal  ;  d,  radial  ; 
e,  cubital ;  /,  discoidal  ;  //,  postieal  ; 
h,  anal;  7,  axiilar ;  u\  transverse, 
y,  posterior  transverse,  nervure  ; 
1,  2,  mediastinal  areas ;  3,  sub¬ 
costal  ;  4,  cubital  ;  5,  anterior  basal  ; 
6,  posterior  basal ;  7,  anal  ;  8,  pos¬ 
terior  marginal ;  9,  discoidal.  B, 
Wing  of  an  Aealypterate  Muscid 
( Ortalis ),  according  to  Sehiner,  who 
uses  the  following  nomenclature : 
(nervures,  small  letters  ;  cells,  capi¬ 
tal  letters) :  o,  transverse  shoulder  ; 
/>,  auxiliary  ;  c  to  //,  first  to  sixth 
longitudinal  ;  /,  middle  transverse  ; 
/•,  posterior  transverse  ;  Z,  m,  w,  o, 
eosta  ;  p,  anterior  basal  transverse  ;  y,  posterior  basal  transverse  ;  r,  rudiment  of  a  fourth 
nervure  ;  s,  axillary  incision  :  A,  B,  C,  lirst,  second,  and  third  costal  cells  ;  D,  marginal  ; 
E,  sub-marginal  ;  F,  Gr,  H,  first,  second,  and  third  posterior  ;  I,  diseal ;  K,  L,  M,  lirst, 
second,  and  third  basal  cells  ;  N,  anal  angle;  0,  alula. 
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spoud  with  a  nervure  placed  behind.  it  in  anotlier  wing.  The 
very  different  nature  of  the  nervuration  in  the  two  wings  we  have 
figured  will  readily  be  appreciated  by  an  inspection  of  the  parts 
posterior  to  the  little  cross-vein.  On  the.  hind  margin  of  the 
}  wing,  near  the,  base,  there  is  often  a  more,  or  less  free  lobe  (Fig. 

|  2  1  5,  B,  0)  called  the  “  alnla  ”  :  still  nearer  to  the  base,  or  placed  on 

the  side,  of  the  body,  may  be  seen  one  or  two  other  lobes,  of  which 
|  the  one  nearer  the  alula  is  called  the  “  tegnla,”  or  (when  a 

lobe  behind  it  is  also  present)  the  “  upper  tegula,”  (the  “  anti- 
tegula”  of  Osten  Sacken) ;  the  other  being  the  “  lower  tegula.” 
These  two  terms  are  erroneous,  the  word  tegula  being  definitely 
*  applied  to  another  part  of  the  In  sect- body.  In  speaking  of  this 

structure  in  the  billowing  pages,  we  have  preferred  to  call  it  the 


“  squama.”  1  Those.  Museidae  in  which  tin1,  s< ji i;i n i;i  enters  I  he 
halter  like  a  hood  are  called “  c.a.ly ]>tei,s i.l e.”  In  h'i.u-  -lb,  ue 


represent  these  structures,  and  in 
the  explanation  have  mentioned  t  he 
synonyms.  The  terms  we  think 
most  applicable  to  t  he  timer  lobes 
a, re  alula,  antisquama,  squama.  The 
squama,  may  he  called  “ealypter” 
when  it/  covers  the  halter. 

The  halleres  common!  v  called 


Fia.  216. — Parts  at  the  lui.se  of  the  bahllioers  or  poisers  are  perhaps 
wing  in  (MHphora.  a.  Anal  .  .  .  .  .  ..  . 

angle  or  lobe  of  the  wing;  />,  f  he  most  ('ha  raetcrist  le  o!  all  the 

alula;  6-,  antisquama,  squama  Dipterous  structures,  though  tinware 
alaris,  oi'  antitegula ;  d,  squama,  .  ,  ,  '  .  ’ 

squama  tlioracicalis,  tegula,  ealy-  absent  Ill  most/  ol  the  few  \vi  Ilgless 

pter,  or  ealyptrou;  c  poster  forms  tllti  Order.  Ouisi.i/-  Ulti  I  >i|. 
extremity  (scutellum)  ot  the  #  ,  / 

mesothorax ;  f,  scutum  of  meso-  tera  similar  organs  appear  to  exist 

tliorax‘  only  in  male  Cocci  dae.  The  pair  of 

halteres  is  placed  on  the  nietat borax,  one  on  each  of  t  he  pleural 
regions.  They  are  believed  to  be  the  homologues  of  the  hind 
wings;  Wei nlan d  states  2  that  certain  canals  exist  ing  in  f  he  inferior 
of  the  halter  correspond  to  wing-nervures.  The  halter  mat  be 
described  as  a  small  rod-like  body  with  a.  head  like  a  pin,  tins 
terminal  part  being,  however,  rather  variable  in  form.  We 
have  already  stated  that  in  many  Diptera  tin*  squama  forms  a 
hood,  the  position  of  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  is  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  halter.  Although  the  exact  fund  ions 
of  the  halteres  are  far  from  clear,  it  is  certain  tlmt.  they  an* 
highly  complex  bodies,  of  extremely  delicate  structure:  flap  are 
doubtless  sense-organs,  possessing  as  they  do,  groups  of  papillae 
on  the  exterior  and  a  ehordotonal  organ  (a  structure  for  assist 
ing  the  perception  of  sound)  in  the  basal  part  :  each  halter 
is  provided  with  four  muscles  at  the  haw*,  and  can,  like  the 
wings,  execute  most  rapid  vibrations.  Swing  that  they  are  the 
horn ologues  of  wings,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  no  Diptera 
are  they  replaced  by  wings,  or  by  structures  intermediate  }«*tween 
these  two  kinds  of  organs. 

Internal  Structure.-  -  Information  about  the  internal  anatomy 


1  Osten  Sacking  although  making  use  of  Urn  term*  tegtik  and  antil-guto 
suggested  the  propriety  of  using  squama  and  antisquama,  as  him-  dm**-, 
a  Zeitschr.  wins.  YmoL  Ji.  1891,  p.  55. 
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is  1) y  no  means  extensive.  The  tracheal  system  is  highly  developed, 
and  lias  air-sacs  connected  with  it ;  a  large  pair  at  the  base  of 
the  abdomen  being  called  aerostats  by  Ihifour.  Inside  the 
thoracic  spiracles  there  are  peculiar  structures  supposed  by  some 
to  be  voice-organs,  while  the  abdominal  spiracles  are  said  to  be 
remarkably  simple  in  structure,  Lowne  says  that  there  are  ten 
or  eleven  pairs  of  spiracles  in  the  Blow-fly;  one  of  these,  near 
the  base  of  the  wing,  is  peculiar  in  structure,  and  may  not  he 
a  true  stigma;  lie  calls  it  a  tympanic  spiracle;  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  there  are  more  than  seven  abdominal  pairs.  The  alimen¬ 
tary  canal  is  very  elongate,  and  is  provided  with  a  diverticulum, 
the  crop;  this  is  usually  called  the  sucking  stomach,  though  its  func¬ 
tion  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  Malpighian  tubes  are  four  in 
number,  and  are  very  elongate ;  in  several  groups  of  Nemoeera 
there  are,  however,  five  Malpighian  tubes,  a  number  known  to 
occur  in  only  very  few  other  Insects.  The  nervous  system  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  concentration  of  ganglia  in  the 
thorax,  so  as  to  form  a  thoracic,  in  addition  to  the  usual  cephalic, 
brain.  For  particulars  as  to  the  positions  of  the  ganglia  and  the 
great  changes  that  occur  in  the  lifetime,  the  student  should 
refer  to  Brandt,  to  Kunckel,  and  to  Brauer.1  Much  information 
as  to  the  internal  anatomy  of  the  Blowfly  is  given  by  Lowne,  hut 
it  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  it  is  applicable  to  Diptera  in 
general.2 

The  larvae  of  Diptera  are — so  far  as  the  unaided  eye  is 
concerned- — without  exception  destitute  of  any  kind  of  adorn¬ 
ment,  the  vast  majority  of  them  being  of  the  kind  known  as 
maggots.  None  of  them  have 
true  thoracic  legs ;  though  in 
the,  earlier  groups,  pseudopods 
or  protuberances  of  the  body 
that  Serve  (IS  aids  in  locomo-  Fit).  217. — Acephalous  larva  or  maggot  of  tlio 
tion  are  common.  Unlike  w<>'v-)iv load, «,  staled.  (Ate 

Lowihj.) 

what  occurs  in  other  Orders 

the  arrangement  of  these  pseudopods  on  the  body  differs  greatly 
in  various  forms;  in  a  few  cases  they  are  surmounted  by 

1  Brand t,  Home  Hoe.  ent.  Itoss,  xiv.  1878,  p.  vii.  ;  xv.  1879,  p.  20.  B rarer, 
DenJc.  At.  JVien,  xlvii.  1888,  pp.  12-16.  Kiinckel,  (UL  Ac,.  Paris,  lxxxrx.  1879, 
]).  491. 

-  Jilow-fhj,  1897) :  in  two  vols.  For  Anatomy  of  Volueella,  wjo  Kiinckul 
.  cfllcrculaiK,  Jlecfurehcs  $%r  Vary.  dts  Volacclles,  Paris ,  1875  and  1881. 
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curved  hairs.  The  most  important  distinction  in  external  form 
in  Dipterous  larvae  is  that  while  those  that  are  thorough  maggots 
possess  no  visible  head,  others  have  a  well-marked  one  (Fig. 
225) ;  these  are  therefore  called  “  eucephalous  ” :  they  have  a 
mouth  of  the  mandibulate  type.  In  some  other  Dipterous  larvae 
the  head  is  more  or  less  reduced  in  size,  and  in  the  acephalous  forms 
there  is  only  a  framework  of  a  few  chitinous  rods  to  represent 
it.  The  nervous  system  in  the  most  completely  headless  larvae 
is  very  remarkable,  all  the  ganglia  being  concentrated  in  a  single 
mass  placed  in  the  thorax.  The  tracheal  system  exhibits  a  great 
variety ;  some  larvae  have  stigmata  arranged  along  the  sides  of 
the  body  after  the  fashion  normal  in  Insect-larvae ;  these  are 
called  “  peripneustic  ”  ;  as  many  as  ten  pairs  of  stigmata  may  be 
present  in  these  cases,  but  nine  pairs  is  much  more  common. 
Other  larvae  have  a  pair  of  stigmata  placed  at  the  termination  of 
the  body,  and  another  pair  near  the  anterior  extremity,  the  two 
pairs  communicating  by  large  tracheal  trunks  extending  the 
length  of  the  body ;  these  larvae  are  said  to  be  “  amphipneustic  ”  : 
this  is  the  condition  usual  in  the  more  completely  acephalous 
larvae.  Others  have  only  the  terminal  pair  of  spiracles,  and  are 
styled  “  metapneustic.”  Some  begin  life  in  the  metapneustic  state 
and  afterwards  become  amphipneustic.  In  the  aquatic  larva 
of  Corethm  there  are  no  spiracles,  though  there  is  an  imperfect 
tracheal  system.  Many  Dipterous  larvae  that  live  in  water 
or  in  conditions  that  prevent  access  of  air  to  the  hody  have 
remarkable  arrangements  for  keeping  the  tip  of  the  body  in 
communication  with  the  atmosphere.  The  stigmata  in  meta¬ 
pneustic  and  amphipneustic  larvae  are  very  remarkable  compound 
structures,  exhibiting  however  great  diversity;  their  peculiarities 
and  uses  are  not  well  understood;  it  appears  very  doubtful 
whether  some  of  them  have  any  external  opening.  Eeference 
may  be  made,  as  to  the  variety  of  structure,  to  Meijercfs  paper  1 
from  which  we  take  the  accompanying  figure  of  a  posterior 
stigmatic  apparatus  in  IApa,m  lucens.  It  appears  that  there  is  a 
compound  chamber — “  Filzkammer  terminating  externally  in 

lobes  or  fingers  —  “  Knospen  ”  and  appearing  as  marks  on  the 
outer  surface :  this  chamber  is  seated  on  a  tracheal  tube,  and  is, 
Meijere  thinks,  probably  a  secondary  growth  of  the  trachea 
coining  to  the  outer  surface.  It  is  traversed  by  what  may  he 
1  Tijdschr.  Ent.  xxxviii.  1895,  pp.  65r100. 
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stigma  of  tlie  larva  of  Lip- 
ara  luccns.  a.  One  of  the 
three  “  Knosx^en  ”  or  lobes  ; 
b,  external  stigmatic  scar ; 
«,  internal  scar ;  d ,  vStig- 
liiatic  chamber  (Pilzkam- 
mer)  ;  e,  trachea.  (After 
Meijere.) 


considered  the  original  tracheal  tube,  opening  externally  as  an 
external  stigmatic  scar — “  Stigmennaihe  55 —  and  with  a  second 
or  inner  scar  placed  internally.  We  may 
conclude  from  what  is  already  known 
that  these  structures  will  be  found  to 
differ  in  the  same  larva  according  to  the 
stage  of  its  development. 

An  extremely  valuable  summary  of 
the  characters  and  variety  of  Dipterous 
larvae  has  been  given  by  Brauer,1  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  larvae  of  the 
first  half  of  the  family  exhibit  great 

variety  and  have  been  much  studied,  pICL  218.— The  posterior 
while  the  more  purely  maggot-like  forms 
of  the  Muscidae  have,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  been  little  investigated. 

The  pupal  instar  is  of  two  distinct 
kinds.  First,  we  meet  with  a  pupa  like  that 
of  Lepidoptera,  viz.  a  mummy-like  object, 
or  pupa  obtecta,  in  which  there  is  a  crisp  outer  shell,  formed 
in  part  by  the  adherent  eases  of  the  appendages  of  the  future 
imago.  This  condition,  with  a  few  exceptions  to  be  subsequently 
noticed,  obtains  in  the  Nemocera  and  Brachyeera.  It  is  exhibited 
in  various  degrees  of  perfection,  being  most  complete  in  Tipulidae  ; 
in  other  forms  the  shell  is  softer  and  the  appendages  more  pro¬ 
tuberant.  The  second  kind  of  pupa  is  found  in  the  Cyclor- 
rhaphous  Hies ;  it  has  externally  no  marks  except  some  faint 
circular  rings  and,  frequently,  a  pair  of  projections  from  near 
one  extremity  of  the  body ;  occasionally  there  is  a  single  pro¬ 
minence  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  body.  This  condition  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  larva  does  not  escape  from  the  skin 
at  the  last  ecdysis,  but  merely  shrinks  within  it,  so  that  the 
larval  skin,  itself  contracted  and  altered  by  an  excretion  of 
cliitin,  remains  and  forms  a  perfect  protection  to  the  included 
organism.  This  kind  of  pupa  looks  like  a  seed,  and  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  common  Blow-fly.  The  capacity  for  entering 
on  such  a  condition  is  evidently  correlative  with  the  absence  of  a 
larval  head.  The  metamorphosis  in  this  curious  little  barrel 
goes  on  in  a  different  manner*  to  what  it  does  in  the  pupa 
1  Dcnk.  Ak.  Wien,  xlviL  1883,  pp.  1-100,  j>1b.  i.-v. 
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obtecta.  ’  A  good  name  for  the  whole  structure  of  this  in  star 
has  not  been  found.  Older  authors  called  it  “  pupa  coarcla.fa,” 
or  “  nympha  inclusa  ” ;  Brauer  speaks  of  it  as  a  “compound 
pupa”;  ordinarily  in  our  language  it  is  called  a  “  puparium,”  a 
term  which  is  more  applicable  to  the  case  alone. 

In  species  having  a  pupa  obtecta  the  larval  skin  is  cast  alter 
the  chief  processes  of  the  external  metamorphosis  have  occurred, 
and  then  an  exudation  of  cliitin  hardens  the  general  surface. 
In  the  “  compound  pupa  ”  of  the  Blow-fly  there  is  for  a,  consider¬ 
able  period  no  formed  pupa  at  all,  but  merely  a  shell  or  case, 
containing  the  results  of  histolysis  and  the  centres  for  regene  no¬ 
tion  of  new  organs ;  the  chitin-exudation  to  the  exterior  of  the 
larval  skin  occurs  in  the  early  part  of  the  series  of  metamorphic 
changes,  and  the  organism  breaks  down  to  a  cream  within  the.  shell 
thus  formed,  and  then  gradually  assumes  therein  the  condition  of  a 
soft,  nymphoid  pupa.  The  exceptional  conditions  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  exhibited  by  a  few  forms  are  certain  cases  in  which  a 
more  or  less  perfect  pupa  obtecta  is  found  within  the  last  larval 
skin,  as  is  the  case  in  Stvatiomys.  Another  highly  remarkable, 
condition  exists  in  the  Hessian  fly, and  a  few  other  Ocidomyiids, 
where  the  Insect  apparently  makes  an  exudation  which  if  uses 
as  a  covering  case,  independent  of  the  larval  skin  ;  this  latter 
being  subsequently  shed  inside  the  case,  so  tint  this  condition 
of  coarctate  pupa  differs  from  that  we  have  described  as  exist¬ 
ing  in  Cyclorrhaphous  flies,  although  the  two  are  superficially 
similar.  In  the  Pupipara  the  larval  stage  is  passed  in  the  body 
of  the  mother,  which  produces  a  succession  of  young,  nourished 
one  at  a  time  by  the  secretion  of  glands ;  this  young  is  born  us 
a  full-grown  larva  that  becomes  at  once  a  pupa. 

Metamorphosis. — As  it  is  in  Diptera  that  the  phenomena 
of  Insect-metamorpliosis  have  reached  their  highest  development 
we  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  their  nature  in  the  previous 
volume,  therefore  we  need  give  only  a  brief  sketch  of  the  chief 
features  of  Dipterous  metamorphosis.  The  Blow-fly  undergoes  a 
rapid  embryonic  development,  the  later  stages  of  which  are,  on 
the  whole,  of  a  retrogressive  nature.  On  the  emergence  of  the 
young  maggot  it  feeds  up  rapidly,  the  rapidity  varying  greatly 
according  to  circumstances,  and  then  when  full-grown  rests. 
While  resting,  a  process  of  internal  liquefaction,  called  histolysis, 
is  going  on,  and  the  maggot  contracts  and  exudes  an  excretion 
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that  hardens  its  skin.  At  the  time  this  lull’d  skin  has  become 
complete,  or  soon  after,  the  maggot  inside  has  dissolved  into  a 
cream  contained  in  a  sac  inside  the  shell;  tin's  cream  becomes 
reconstituted  into  a  fly  by  a  gradual  process  of  growth  and 
development  of  certain  minute  portions  of  the  body — the 
imaginal  discs  or  folds,  the  liistoblasts  and  n enrol >la sts  that 
were  exempt  from  the  histolytic  process :  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  reconstitution  the  general  structure  is,  of  course,  altogether 
vague,  and  this  condition — purely  one  of  transition- — is  called 
the  pronymph ;  the  nymph  becomes  gradually  developed :  it 
corresponds  vaguely  with  the  pupa  ob tecta  of  the  early  groups 
of  Diptera,  but  is  soft  like  the  pupa  of  Hymenoptera.  This 
nymph  gradually  develops  into  the  fly  itself,  the  external 
parts  being  first  completed  and  the  internal  organs  elaborated 
subsecpiently.  The  sexual  organs  do  not  undergo  metamorphosis 
like  other  internal  organs,  there  being  a  gradual  (though  ir¬ 
regular  or  interrupted)  growth  of  them  in  the  young  larva,  till 
they  are  completed  some  time  after  the  emergence  of  the  perfect 
fly.  The  processes  in  the  Blow-fly  have  been  studied  by  numerous 
able  histologists  of  various  nationalities,  and  have  recently  been 
described  by  Lowne  in  our  own  language.1  Comparatively  little 
lias  been  done  in  studying  the  corresponding  phenomena  in  other 
Diptera.  Weismann  has  investigated  the  development  of  C urethra , 
and  Mi  all  that  of  Chironomm .  These  two  flies  belong  to  a  division 
of  Diptera  different  from  that  which  includes  the  Blow-fly,  and 
they  display  a  condition  of  the  metamorphic  processes  allied  to 
what  occurs  in  Lepidoptera,  as  well  as  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  Blow-fly.  Imaginal  folds  are  formed,  but  they  only  appear 
much  later  in  the  life,  and  they  are  much  less  distant  from  the 
positions  they  will,  when  developed,  occupy  in  the  imago.  In 
Chironomux,  according  to  Miall,  the  imaginal  folds  only  appear 
in  the  last  larval  instar,  but  they  grow  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  legs  and  wings  of  the  future  fly  can  be  distinguished  in  the 
larva,  even  before  pupation  ;  thus  when  the  activity  of  the  larva 
ceases  but  little  change  is  required  to  complete  the  obtected 
pupa.  In  the  Blow-fly  some  of  the  imaginal  folds  have  been 


1  Since  our  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  metamorphosis  appeared  in  Vol.  V.  of 
this  series,  Packard  has  treated  the  subject  more  fully  in  his  Tcxt-boolc  of  Entomology, 
dsew  York,  1898  ;  and  Pratt  lias  summarised  the  state  of  knowledge  as  to  imaginal 
discs  in  Psyche,  viii.  1897,  p.  15,  etc. 
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traced  back  to  the  embryo ;  how  many  centres  for  the  new 
growth  there  may  be  is  uncertain,  for  though  there  are  upwards 
of  sixty  for  the  outer  body,  the  number  of  regenerative  centres 
for  the  internal  organs  is  not  ascertained.  The  peculiar  central 
nervous  mass,  mentioned  in  our  remarks  on  the  larva,,  consists  of 
two  kinds  of  tissue  mixed  together  in  a  complex  manner ;  one 
of  these  kinds  is  functionally  active  during  the  larval  life  and 
at  the  metamorphosis  undergoes  histolysis,  while  the  other,  or 
embryonic,  portion  develops  into  the  nervous  system  of  the  fly. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  task  to  deal  with  general  subjects, 
but  we  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  attention  to  the  bearing  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  higher  Diptera  has  on  our  ideas  of  heredity 
in  Insects.  The  fly  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  larva, 
and  is  only  obtained  by  the  organic  destruction  of  the  latter, 
which  occurs  before  the  perfection  of  the  sexual  organs  takes 
place,  and  yet  the  fly  reproduces  itself  only  secondarily,  but 
primarily  gives  rise  to  the  totally  different  larva.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  larval  structures  have  been  gradually  acquired,  and  yet 
they  are  transmitted  with  the  utmost  faithfulness  by  the  totally 
different  fly.  We  can  only  conclude  that  that  which  is  bequeathed 
in  each  species  is  the  early  state  of  a  particular  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  from  which  the  subsequent  stages  follow  necessarily  if  the 
developing  organism  be  placed  in  conditions  having  on  it  in¬ 
fluences  like  to  those  that  influenced  the  ancestors. 

Classification. — The  classification  of  Diptera  is  as  yet  very 
imperfect.  Formerly  they  were  divided  into  two  great  groups, 
Nemocera  and  Braehycera,  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
antennae,  as  previously  mentioned.  This  division  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  term  Braehycera  is  now  applied  to  only  a 
small  part  of  the  old  section  that  bore  the  name.  The  primary 
division  usually  adopted  at  present  is  into  Orthorrhaplia  and 
Cyelorrhapha.  The  characters  of  these  two  groups  are  based 
on  the  nature  of  the  metamorphosis,  and  have  been  gradually 
elaborated  by  Brauer  in  various  memoirs.1  The  Orthorrhapha 
includes  the  forms  with  obtected  pupae,  the  Cyelorrhapha  those 
with  a  nymph-compound,  as  previously  described.  This  distinction 
is  of  great  importance,  bnt  unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  apply 
to  the  fly  itself ;  the  only  character  that  can  be  used  in  eonnee- 

1  Monograph  of  Oestridae,  Verh.  Ges.  Wien,  1863,  and  other  papers  op.  cit. 
1864,  1867,  1869  ;  also  Denk.  Ak.  Wien,  xlii.  1880,  xlvii.  1883. 
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tion  with  the  imago  is  the  existence  of  a  suture  over  the  insertion 
of  the  antennae  in  a  portion,  blit  not  all,  of  the  Cyclorrhapha.1 
The  next  set  of  divisions  used  by  Brauer  divides  the  Order  into 
four  sections,  viz.  1.  Orthorrhapha  Nematocera,  2.  O.  Brachycera, 
3.  Cyclorrhapha  Aschiza,  4.  C.  Schizophora.  As  these  four 
groups  are  recognised  more  readily  than  the  two  major  groups 
the  student  will  do  well  at  first  to  disregard  the  primary  division 
and  consider  the  Diptera  as  divisible  into  four  great  groups.  To 
these  four  divisions  we,  however,  add  temporarily  a  fifth,  viz. 
Pupipara.  This  is  included  by  Brauer  in  Schizophora,  but  it 
appears  to  be  really  an  unnatural  complex,  and  had  better  be 
kept  separate  till  it  has  been  entirely  reconsidered.  These 
great  sections  may  be  thus  summarised : — 

Series  1.  Orthorrhapha  Nemocera. — Antennae  with  more  than  6  segments, 
not  terminated  by  an  arista  ;  with  the  segments  of  the  flagellum 
more  or  less  similar  to  one  another.  Palpi  slender  and  flexible, 
four-  or  five-jointed.2 

Series  2.  Orthorrhapha  Brachycera.  —  Antennae  variable,  but  never  truly 
Nemocerous  nor  like  those  of  Cyclorrhapha ;  when  an  arista  is 
present  it  is  usually  placed  terminally,  not  superiorly ;  when  an 
arista  is  not  present  the  flagellum  terminates  as  an  appendage 
consisting  of  a  variable  number  of  indistinctly  separated  segments ; 
thus  the  flagellum  is  not  composed  of  similar  joints  ;  [rarely  are  the 
antennae  as  many  as  seven -jointed].  Palpi  only  one-  or  two- 

jointed.3  Around  the  insertion  of  the  antennae  there  is  no  definite 
arched  suture  enclosing  a  small  depressed  space.  The  nervuration 
of  the  wings  is  usually  more  complex  than  in  any  of  the  other 
divisions. 

Series  3.  Cyclorrhapha  Aschiza.  Antennae  composed  of  not  more  than  three 
joints  and  an  arista ;  the  latter  is  not  terminal.  Front  of  head 
without  definite  arched  suture  over  the  antennae,  but  frequently 
with  a  minute  area  of  different  colour  or  texture  there.  This  group 
consists  of  the  great  family  Syrphidae,  and  of  four  small  families, 
viz.  Conopidae,  Pipunculidae,  Phoridae,  and  Platypezidae.  The 
section  is  supposed  to  be  justified  by  its  being  Cyclorrhaphous  in 
pupation,  and  by  the  members  not  possessing  a  ptilinum  (or  having 
no  trace  of  one  when  quite  mature).  The  Syrphidae  are  doubtless 

1  Becher,  Wien.  But.  Ztit.  i.  1882,  p.  49  ;  for  observation  on  connecting  forms 
see  Brauer,  Verh.  Ges.  Wien,  xl.  1890,  p.  272. 

2  The  palpi  are  said  to  be  of  only  one  segment  in  some  genera  of  Cecidomyiidae. 
The  Cecidomyiidae  are  easily  distinguished  hy  the  minute  size — body  nob  more 
than  a  line  long— and  by  there  not  being  more  than  six  nervules  at  the  periphery 
of  the  wing.  Alkies  (Culieidae)  has  also  short  palpi. 

:i  It  is  said  by  Sehiner  that  in  the  anomalous  genus  Nemestrina  the  palpi  are 
of  three  segments. 
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a  natural  group,  hut  the  association  with  them  of  the  other 
families  mentioned  is  a  mere  temporary  device.  Tin*  greatest 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  deciding  on  a  position  for  Plioridae,  as 
to  which  scarcely  any  two  authorities  are  agreed. 

Series  4.  Cyclorrhapha  tichizophora,  or  Eumyiid  hies.  The  antennae  consist 
of  three  joints  and  an  arista.  In  the  Calyptratae  the  frontal  sul  are, 
or  fold  over  the  antennae,  is  well  marked  and  extends  downwards 
along  each  side  of  tlie  face,  leaving  a  distinct  lunnle  over  the 
antennae.  In  the  Acalyptrate  Muscids  the  form  of  the  head  and 
of  the  antennae  vary  much  and  are  less  characteristic,  hut  tin* 
wings  differ  from  those  of  Bracliycera  by  their  much  less  complex 
nervuration. 

Series  5.  Pupipam.  These  are  flies  of  abnormal  habits,  and  only  found  in 
connection  with  living  Vertebrates,  of  which  they  suck  the  blood 
(one  species,  Bmida  caeca ,  lives  on  bees).  Many  are  wingless, 
or  have  wings  reduced  in  size.  The  young  are  produced  alive, 
full  grown,  hut  having  still  to  undergo  a  metamorphosis.  This 
group  consists  of  a  small  number  of  flies  of  which  some  are 
amongst  the  most  aberrant  known.  This  is  specially  the  case  with 
the  Nycteribiidae.  This  Section  will  probably  be  greatly  modified, 
as  it  is  far  from  being  a  natural  assemblage.1 
The  Sub-Order  Aphaniptera ,  or  Fleas,  considered  a  distinct  Order  by  many 
entomologists,  may  for  the  present  be  placed  as  a  part  of  Dipt  era. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  sections  are  for  from  satis¬ 
factory.  Brauer  divides  them  into  Tribes,  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  larvae,  but  these  tribes  are  even  more  unsatisfactory  than 
the  sections,  hosts  of  species  being  entirely  unknown  in  tint 
larval  state,  and  many  of  those  that  are  known  having  been  very 
inadequately  studied.  We  must  admit  that  the  classification  of 
Diptera  has  at  present  advanced  hut  little  beyond  the  stage  of 
arranging  them  in  natural  families  capable  of  exact  definition. 
We  may,  however,  draw  attention  to  the  attempt  that  is  being 
made  by  Osten  Sacken  to  remodel  the  classification  of  the  Nemo- 
cera  and  Brachycera  by  the  combination  of  families  into  super- 
families.2  He  proposes  to  divide  the  Nemocera  into  two  super- 
families:  1.  Nemocera  Yeru,  including  all  the  families  from 
Cecidomyiidae  to  Tipulidae ;  2.  Nemocera  Anomala,  consisting  of 
the  small  families  Bibionidae,  Simuliidae,  Blepharoeeridae,  JBhy- 
phidae  and  Orphnephilidae. 

For  Orthorrhapha  Brachycera  he  adopts  the  following  arrange- 

3  For  tables  of  the  families  of  flies  the  student  may  refer  to  Loc.w,  Amithmm- 
Misc.  Coll.  vi.  Art.  i.  1862 ;  to  Brauer,  Denk.  Ak.  Wien,  xlii.  1880,  p.  110 
(Orthorrhapha  only)  ;  to.  Williston,  Manual  of  N.  American  Diptera,  1896  ;  to 
Schiner,  Fauna  austriaca,  Diptera ,  Vienna,  1860,  etc. 

2  Berlin .  ent.  Zeitsehr.  xxxvii.  1892,  p.  365,  and  xli.  1897,  p.  365. 
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me  lit :  1.  Super-family  Eremochaeta,  for  Slratiomyidae,  Tabanidae, 
Acanthomeridae  and  Leptidae  ;  2.  Tromoptera,  for  Neineslrinidae, 
Acroceridae,  Bombyliidae,  Therevidae,  and  Scenopinidae ;  2.  Ener- 
gopoda,  for  Asilidae,  Dolicliopidue,  Empidae  and  Lonchopteridao, 
Phoridae  being  included  witli  doubt ;  4.  Mydaidae  remai  us  isolated. 

This  classification  is  based  on  the  relations  of  the  eyes  and 
bristles  of  the  upper  surface,  and  on  the  powers  of  locomotion, 
aerial  or  terrestrial.  At  present  it  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to 
be  of  use  to  any  but  the  very  advanced  student. 

Blood-sucking*  Diptera. — The  habit  of  blood-sucking  from 
Vertebrates  is,  among  Insects,  of  course  confined  to  those  with 
suctorial  mouth,  and  is  exhibited  by  various  Diptera.  It  is, 
however,  indulged  in  by  but  a  small  number  of  species,  and 
these  do  not  belong  to  any  special  division  of  the  Order.  It  is 
remarkable  that  as  a  rule  the  habit  is  confined  to  the  female  sex, 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  species  have  aquatic  larvae. 
This  subject  has  many  points  of  interest,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  yet  received  the  attention  it  merits.  We  give  below  a 
brief  summary  of  the  facts  as  to  blood-sucking  Diptera. 

Series  I.  Nemocera. — In  tin's  section  the  habit  occurs  in  no  less 
than  five  families,  viz. : 

Blepharoceridae.  Cunqdra  ;  in  the  female  only  ;  larva  aquatic. 
Culicidae.  Culex,  Mosquitoes ;  in  the  female  only;  other 
genera,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  do  not  suck  blood ; 
larvae  aquatic. 

Chironomidae.  Gcratopogon,  Midge ;  in  the  female  only ;  ex¬ 
ceptional  even  in  the  genus,  though  the  habit  is  said  to 
exist  in  one  or  two  less  known,  allied  genera ;  larval  habits 
not  certain  ;  often  aquatic ;  in  C.  hipimdatus  the  larva  lives 
under  moist  bark. 

Psychodidae.  JPhlebotomus :  in  fhc  female  only  (?) ;  quite  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  the  family ;  larva  aquatic  or  in  liquid  filth. 
Simuliidae.  Simulium,  sand -flies  ;  general  in  the  family  (?), 
which,  however,  is  a  very  small  one ;  larva  aquatic,  food 
probably  mixed  vegetable  and  animal  microscopic  organisms. 
Series  II.  Brachycera.  Tahanidae.  Gad-flies :  apparently  general 
in  the  females  of  this  family ;  the  habits  of  the  exotic  forms 
but  little  known ;  in  the  larval  state,  scarcely  at  all  known ; 
some  are  aquatic. 
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Series  IY.  Cyclorrliapha  Schizophora  :  Stomoxys ,  Jfaemcdohia  ; 
both  sexes  (?) ;  larvae  in  clung.  [The  Tse-tse  flies,  Glosdna, 
are  placed  in  this  family,  though  their  mode  of  parturition  is 
that  of  the  next  section]. 

Series  Y.  Pupipara.  The  habit -of  blood-sucking  is  probably 
common  to  all  the  group  and  to  both  sexes.  The  flies,  with 
one  exception,  frequent  Yertebrates ;  in  many  cases  living 
entirely  on  their  bodies,  and  apparently  imbibing  much  blood  ; 
the  larvae  are  nourished  inside  the  flies,  not  on  the  imbibed 
blood,  but  on  a  milky  secretion  from  the  mother. 

Sub-Order  Aphaniptera.  Fleas.  The  habit  of  blood-sucking  is 
common  to  all  the  members  and  to  both  sexes.  The  larvae 
live  on  dried  animal  matter. 

Fossil  Diptera. — A  considerable  variety  of  forms  have  been 
found  in  amber,  and  many  in  the  tertiary  beds  ;  very  few  members 
of  the  Cyclorrhaphous  Sections  are,  however,  among  them  ;  the 
Tipulidae,  on  the  other  hand,  are  richly  represented.  In  the 
Mesozoic  epoch  the  Order  is  found  as  early  as  the  Lias,  flat 
forms  being  exclusively  Orthorrhaphous,  both  Nemocera  and 
Brachycera  being  represented.  All  are  referred  to  existing 
families.  Nothing  has  been  found  tending  to  connect  the 
Diptera  with  other  Orders.  No  Palaeozoic  Diptera  are  known. 

Series  1  Orthorrhapha  Nemocera 

Fam.  1.  Cecidomyiidae. — An  extensive  family  of  very  minute 
and  fragile  flies ,  the  wings  of  which  have  very  few  nervures ;  the 
antennae  are  rather  long,  and  are  furnished  with  whorl  a  of  hair. 
In  the  case  of  some  species  the  antennae  are  beautiful  objects ; 
in  Xylodiplosis  some  of  the  hairs  have  no  free  extremities,  but 
form  loops  (Fig.  220).  In  the  males  of  certain  species  the 
joints  appear  to  be  double,  each  one  consisting  of  a  neck  and  a 
body.  Although  comparatively  little  is  known  as  to  the  flies 
themselves,  yet  these  Insects  are  of  importance  on  account  of 
their  preparatory  stages.  The  larvae  have  very  diverse  habits ; 
the  majority  live  in  plants  and  form  galls,  or  produce  defor¬ 
mations  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  stems,  buds,  or  roots  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways ;  others  live  under  bark  or  in  animal  matter; 
some  are  predaceous,  killing  Aphidae  or  Acari,  and  even  other 
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Cecidomyiids.  The  North  American  Diplosis  rcdnicola  livens  in 
the  resin  exuded  as  the  results  of  the  attacks  of  a  caterpillar. 
The  larva  burrows  in  the  semi- liquid  resin,  and,  according  to 
Osten  Sacken,1  is  probably  amphipneustie.  Cecidomyiid  larvae 
are  short  maggots,  narrowed  at  the  two  ends,  with  a  very  small 
head,  and  between  this  and  the  first  thoracic  segment  (this  bears  a 
stigma),  a  small  supplementary  segment ;  the  total  number  of  seg¬ 
ments  is  thirteen,  besides  the  head;  there  are  eight  pairs  of  stigmata 


Fio.  21 9. — (Jecidomyici  {Diplosis)  huxi.  220.  One  segment  of  an- 

Britaiu.  A,  Larva,  magnified  ;  B,  teima  of  Xyladiplosis  sp.  ;  «, 

pupa;  C,  imago;  D,  portion  of  an-  Tip  of  one  segment  ;  ft,  l»ase  of 

tenna.  (After  Labonlbene.)  another.  (After  Janet) 

on  the  posterior  part  of  the  body.  Brauer  defines  the  Cecido¬ 
myiid  larva  thus,  “  peripneustic,  with  nine  pairs  of  stigmata,  the 
first  on  the  second  segment  behind  the  head ;  two  to  nine  on  filth 
to  twelfth  segments ;  body  as  a  whole .  fourteen  -  segmented 
without  a  fully-formed  head.”  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  Cecidomyiid  larvae  is  that  those  of  many  species  possess  a 
peculiar  organ — called  breast-hone,  sternal  spatula,  or  anchor- 
process — projecting  from  the  back  of  the  lower  face  of  the  pro- 
thoracic  segment.  The  use  of  so  peculiar  a  structure  has  been 
much  discussed.  According  to  Guard,2  in  addition  to  the  part 
1  Tr.  Amer.  ent  Hoc.  iii.  1871,  p.  345.  2  Bull  Hoc.  mi.  France,  1803,  p.  lxxx. 
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that  protrudes  externally,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2 1  9,  A,  tlio.ru  is  a  longer 
portion  concealed,  forming*  a,  sort  of  handle,  having  muscles 
attached  to  it.  Some  of  these  larvae  have  the  power  of  executing 
leaps,  and  he  states  that  such  larvae  are  provided  on  the  terminal 
segment  with  a  pair  of  corneous  papillae;  tending  itself  almost 
into  a  circle,  the  larva  hooks  together  the  hreast-hone  and 
the  papillae,  and  when  this  connection  is  broken  the  spring 
occurs.  This  faculty  is  only  possessed  hy  a  lew  species,  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  other  cases  the  spatula  is  used  as' a  means  for 
changing  the  position  or  as  a  perforator.  Some  of  the  larvae 
possess  false  feet  on  certain  of  the  segments.  Williston  says 
they  probably  do  not  moult.  I11  the  pupal  instar  (Fig.  219,  P>),  the 
Cecidomyiid  greatly  resembles  a  minute  Lepidopterous  pupa. 
The  Hessian  Hy,  Cecidomyia  destructor ,  is  frequently  extremely 
injurious  to  crops  of  cereals,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
commits  serious  depredation.  The  larva  is  lodged  at  the  point 
where  a  leaf  enwraps  the  stem;  it  produces  a  weakness  of  the 
stein,  which  consecpiently  bends.  This  Insect  and  G.  t/riticl  (the 
larva  of  which  attacks  the  flowers  of  wheal)  pupate  in  a  very 
curious  manner:  they  form  little  compact  cases  like  I  lax -seeds ; 
these  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  form  of  pupa  similar  to  what 
occurs  in  the  Blow-fly ;  but  there  are  important  distinctions.  The 
larva,  when  about  to  undergo  its  change,  exudes  a  substance  from 
its  skin,  and  this  makes  the  flax-seed ;  the  larval  skin  itself  does 
not  form  part  of  this  curious  kind  of  cocoon,  for  it  may  In*,  found, 
as  well  as  the  pupa,  in  the  interior  of  the  “  Uax-seed.”  Other 
Cecidomyiids  form  cocoons  of  a  more  ordinary  kind;  one  species, 
described  by  Perris  as  living  on  Finns  marUima. ,  lias  the,  very 
remarkable  faculty  of  surrounding  itself,  by  Koine  means,  with  a 
cocoon  of  resin.  Walsh  describes  the  cocoon-forming  process  of 
certain  Cecidomyiids  as  one  of  exudation  and  inflation  ;  Williston 
as  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  crystallisation.  Some  Cecidomyiids 
are  said  to  possess,  in  common  with  certain  other  Hiptcra,  the 
unusual  number  of  five  Malpighian  tubes;  and  Giard  says  that 
in  the  larva  there  is  only  a  pair  of  these  tubes,  and  that  their 
extremities  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  single  tube.,  which  is 
twisted  into  an  elegant  double  loop. 

Thirty  years  or  more  ago  the  Russian  naturalist,  Wagner,  made 
the  very  remarkable  discovery  that  the  larva  of  a  Coeidomyiid 
produces  young;  and  it  has  since  been  found  by  Meinert  and 
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others  that  this  kind  of  paedogenesis  occurs  in  several  specie, s  of 
the  genera  Miastor  and  Oliyarccs.  The  details  are  Lrielly  as 
follows  : — A  female  fly  lays  a  few,  very  large,  eggs,  out  of 
each  of  which  comes  a  larva,  that  does  not  go  on  to  the 
perfect  state,  hut  produces  in  its  interior  young  larvae  that, 
after  consuming  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  parent  larva, 
escape  by  making  a  hole  in  the  skin,  and  thereafter  subsist 
externally  in  a  natural  manner.  This  larval  reproduction  may 
be  continued  for  several  generations,  through  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring  till  the  following  summer,  when  a  generation  of  the 
larvae  goes  on  to  pupation  and  the  mature,  sexually  perfect  ily 
appears.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  mode 
of  origination  of  the  larvae ;  Cams  and  others  thought  they 
were  produced  from  the  rudimental,  or  immature  ovaries  of  the 
parent  larva.  Meinert,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
subject,1  finds,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  in  the  repro¬ 
ducing  larva  of  the  autumn  there  is  no  ovary  at  all ;  in  the  re¬ 
producing  larvae  of  the  spring-time  rudimentary  ovaries  or  testes, 
as  the  case  may  be,  exist ;  the  young  are  not,  however,  produced 
from  these,  but  from  germs  in  close  connection  with  the  fat- 
body.  In  the  larvae  that  go  on  to  metamorphosis  the  ovaries 
continue  their  natural  development.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  fat-body  has,  like  the  leaf  of  a  Begonia,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  the  power,  usually  limited  to  the  ovaries,  of  producing 
complete  and  perfect  individuals. 

Owing  to  the  minute  size  and  excessive  fragility  of  the  f 5 all¬ 
midge  Hies  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  collection  of  them  ; 
and  as  the  larvae  are  also  very  difficult  of  preservation,  nearly 
every  species  must  have  its  life-history  worked  out  as  a  special 
study  before  the  name  of  the  species  can  be  ascertained.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  arduous  nature  of  the  subject  it  is,  however,  a 
favourite  one  with  entomologists.  The  number  of  described  and 
named  forms  cannot  be  very  far  short  of  1 000,  and  each  year  sees 
some  20  or  ‘JO  species  added  to  the  list.  The  number  of  unde- 
scribed  forms  is  doubtless  very  large.  The  literature  of  the  subject 
is  extensive  and  of  the  most  scattered  and  fragmentary  character. 

The  Oecidomyiidae  have  hut  little  relation  to  other  Nemocera, 
and  are  sometimes  called  Oligoneura,  on  account  of  the  reduced 
number  of  wing-nhrvures.  Their  larvae  are  of  a  peculiar  type 
1  Nat  whist.  TiJsfcr.  (3)  viii.  1874,  p.  34,  pi.  xii. 
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that  does  not  agree  with  the  larvae  of  the  allied  families  having 
well-marked  heads  (and  therefore  called  Encephala),  nor  with  the 
acephalous  maggots  of  Eumyiidae. 

Fam.  2.  Mycetophilidae. — These  small  flies  are  much  less 
delicate  creatures  than  the  Cecidomyiidac,  and  have  more  ncrvurcs 
in  the  wings  ;  they  possess  ocelli ,  and  frequently  hare  the  coxae 
elongated ,  and  in  some  cases  the  legs  adorned  with  complex  (arrange¬ 
ments  of  spines :  their  antennae  have  not  whorls  of  hair.  Although 
very  much  neglected  there  are  probably  between  700  and  1000 
species  known ;  owing  to  many  of  their  larvae  living  in  fungoid 
matter  the  flies  are  called  Eungus-gnats.  We  have  more  than 
100  species  in  Britain.  Epidapus  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
the  female  is  entirely  destitute  of  wings  and  halteres,  while 

the  male  has  the  halteres 
developed  hut  the  wings  of 
very  reduced  size.  E,  scabiei 
is  an  excessively  minute  fly, 
smaller  than  a  common  flea, 
and  its  larva  is  said  to  he 
very  i  injurious  to  stored 
potatoes.  The  larvae-  of 
Mycetophilidae  are  usually 
very  elongate,  worm  -  like 
maggots,  hut  have  a  distinct, 
small  head;  they  are  peri- 
pneustic,  having, according  to 
Osten  Sacken,  nine  pairs  of  spiracles,  one  pair  prothoracic,  the  others 
on  the  first  eight  abdominal  segments.  They  are  usually  worm¬ 
like,  and  sometimes  seem  to  consist  of  twenty  segments.  Some  of 
them  have  the  faculty  of  constructing  a  true  cocoon  by  some  sort 
of  spinning  process,  and  a  few  make  earthen  cases  for  the  purpose  of 
pupation.  The  pupae  themselves  are  free,  the  larval  skin  having' 
been  shed.  The  Mycetophilidae  are  by  no  means  completely 
fungivorous,  for  many  live  in  decaying  vegetable,  some  even  in 
animal,  matter. 

The  habits  of  many  of  the  larvae  are  very  peculiar,  owing  to 
their  spinning  or  exuding  a  mucus,  that  reminds  one  of  snail- 
slime  ;  they  are  frequently  gregarious,  and  some  of  them  have 
likewise,  as  we  shall  subsequently  mention,  migratory  habits. 
Perris  has  described  the  very  curious  manner  in  which  Eeiophila 


Fig.  221. — Mycetabia  pallipes.  Britain. 

A,  Larva;  B,  pupa;  C,  imago.  (After  Dufour.) 
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t*  /u  nutnthtUt  forms  its  slimy  t  reeks  :  1  it  xttviehi*  it  Iikhs  in  out¬ 
side,  fixes  the  tip  of  a  drop  of  tin*  visrnu  ,  mot  tor  Inji  il 
mouth  to  id  ie  surface  of  1 1  n‘  substance  omt  whi<h  il  i  b» 

progress^  bonds  its  head  undor  itself  so  as  to  afli \  <1m*  mailer  h< 
the  lower  faee  of  its  own  body  ;  tdion  st  rot  olios  its  hoad  to  I  to¬ 
other  side  and  repeats  tho  opera  t  ion,  t  bus  forming  a  1 1 a <* k  on 
wiiioh  it.  glides,  or  perhaps,  as  t  ho  muons  eompiefelv  envoi* *ps 
its  body,  wo  should  rathor  call  it.  a  tunnel  I  h  rough  ubiob  I  to* 
ma^dt  slips  along.  Aemrding  to  tin*  deseripl  ion  ot  1 1  ud.  on  ' 
t  bo  so-ealled  Now  Zealand  ( downy* nan  is  t  bo  Ian  a  of  /In/,  in 
]>h  l! it  l (/ tti  t  nux< ( ;  it  forms  wohs  in  dark  ra  vinos,  along  w  hi*  b  it. 
glides,  giving  a  considerable  amount  of  light,  from  tho  pootdiat  1  v 
formed  terminal  segment  of  tho  body.  This  ianu  is  figured  as 
consist  ing  of  about  twenty  s* ‘gurnets.  Tho  pupa  is  prov  idod 
with  a  vory  long,  euriousiy-hranehed  dorsal  sfrueture:  !  bo  fly 
issuing  from  tho  pupa,  is  strongly  luminous,  though  no  uho  nun 
bo  discovered  for  the*  property  either  in  it  or  in  the  larva.  The 
larva  of  tint  Australian  (‘rrnfiht/ as  nitts/mi!  is  also  luminous. 
Another  very  exceptional  larva  is  that  of  A/oV//p/o  scrt/tift/urnt  ; 
it  is  of  short ,  thick  form,  like  (  eeidmuy  iid  larvae,  and,  has  a  von 
remarkable  strurture  of  the  dorsal  parts  of  the  bod\  ;  by  means  of 
this  its  exerement,  wldeh  is  of  a  peeuliar  nat  ure,  is  spread  out  and 
forms  a  case  for  enveloping  and  sheltering  the  larva.  hit  imabdy 
the  lanal  nisi*  is  eon  verted  into  a.  eoeoon  for  pupat  ion.  '‘fids  lai  va 
is  so  different  from  that  of  of  her  Myeet  nphilidae,  that  Poms  was 
at  first  unable  to  believe  t  hat  the  fly  In*  reared  tea  lly  ea  me  from 
fids  unusually  formed  larva.  The  larva  of  J///n  /*»/hu  jutl/ifira 
( Mg.  221  j  offers  a,  still  more  remarkable  phenomenon,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  amphipneustie  instead  of  peripmuist ie  nhat  is  !*>  siy  if 
has  a  pair  of  stigmata,  at  t he  f  ermiuaf  ion  of  t  In*  hod)  and  a  pair 
on  the  first  t Itoraeie  segment  instead  of  1  he  lateral  series  of  pans 
we  have  described  an  normal  in  Myeefoplii lidmp,  This  lan a  liven 
in  company  with  the  amphipneuxt  ie  lan  a  of  tlhijph  //a,  a  11}  of 
guile  another  family,  and  the  J///r#/n/#/e  larva,  so  elusel}  re;  end  den 
that  of  the  Jlhifph  //a,  that,  if  is  diflieult  to  distinguish  the  two, 
This  anomalous  larva  gives  rise,  like,  the  exceptional  larva,  of 
Epirtjpfti,  to  an  ordinary  Myeetophilid  lly.3 

1  Ana,  XV,  rat.  Frunirr  ;'*j.  \s|.  1  HU*,  |i,  tilth 

a  Tntn.n,  Xnr  Zruiumi  Inxt.  \\IiL  I Miff,  p,  In, 

3  Ofih'H  Hiirkrii,  tat.  Xritnfhf,  %%%vtl  llHfrj*  ji.  I  I’d ;  illid  f*rrm,  Amu  Safi, 

fat  Fmtt&i'li  viL  JS-llf,  |n  WTl. 
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But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Mycetophilid  larvae  are 
those  of  certain  species  of  Sciara ,  that  migrate  in  columns,  called 
by  the  Germans,  Heenvurm.  The  larva  of  Sciara  militaris 
lives  under  layers  of  decomposing  leaves  in  forests,  and  under 
certain  circumstances,  migrates,  sometimes  perhaps  in  search  of  a 
fresh  supply  of  food,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  said  this  cannot  be 
the  reason.  Millions  of  the  larvae  accumulate  and  form  them¬ 
selves  by  the  aid  of  their  viscous  mucus  into  great  strings  or 
ribbons,  and  then  glide  along  like  serpents :  these  aggregates  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  forty  to  a  hundred  feet  long,  five  or  six  inches 
wide,  and  an  inch  in  depth.  It  is  said  that  if  the  two  ends  of 
one  of  these  processions  be  brought  into  contact,  they  become 
joined,  and  the  monstrous  ring  may  writhe  for  many  hours  before 
it  can  again  disengage  itself  and  assume  a  columnar  form. 
These  processional  maggots  are  met  with  in  Northern  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  there  is  now  an  extensive  literature 
about  them.1  Though  they  sometimes  consist  of  almost  incredible 
numbers  of  individuals,  yet  it  appears  that  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains  the  assemblages  are  usually  much  smaller,  being  from 
four  to  twenty  inches  long.  A  species  of  Sciara  is  the  “  Yellow- 
fever  fly”  of  the  Southern  United  States.  It  appears  that  it 
has  several  times  appeared  in  unusual  numbers  and  in  unwonted 
localities  at  the  same  time  as  the  dreaded  disease,  with  which  it 
is  popularly  supposed  to  have  some  connection. 

Fam.  3.  Blepharoceridae.2 — Wings  with  no  cliscal  cell ,  hit, 
with  a  secondary  set  of  crease-like  lines .  The  flies  composing 
this  small  family  are  very  little  known,  and  appear  to  be 
obscure  Insects  with  somewhat  the  appearance  of  Empidae, 
though  with  strongly  iridescent  wings ;  they  execute  aerial 
dances,  after  the  manner  of  midges,  and  are  found  in  Europe 
(the  Pyrenees,  Alps  and  Harz  mountains)  as  well  as  in  North 
and  South  America.  Their  larvae  are  amongst  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  Insect  forms ;  indeed,  no  entomologist  recognises 
them  as  belonging  to  a  Hexapod  Insect  when  he  makes  a  first 

1  See  Guerin-Meneville,  Ann.  Soc.  cnt.  France  (2)  iv.  1846  ;  Bull.  p.  8  ;  and 
Nowicki,  Verh.  Gcs.  Wien,  xvii.  1867,  SB.  p.  23. 

2  For  details  as  to  the  family  cf.  Ostcn  Sacken,  Berlin,  ent.  Z'citschr.  xl. 
1895,  p.  148 ;  and  for  the  larvae  F.  M idler,  Arch.  Mm.  Mo-Jan.  iv.  1881, 
p.  47.  The  name  11  Liponeuridae  ”  was  formerly  applied  hy  some  authorities 
to  this  family,  but  it  is  now  generally  recognised  that  Blepharoceridae  is  more 
legitimate. 
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acquaintance  with  them.  The  larva  of  Gurvpira  (Fig.  222) 
lives  in  rapid  streams  in  Frazil,  fixed  by  its  suckers  to  stones  or 
rocks.  It  consists  only  of  six  or  seven  divisions,  with  ■project¬ 
ing  side-lobes  ;  the  usual  segmentation  not  being  visible.  There 
are  small  tracheal  gills  near  the  suckers,  and  peculiar  scale-like 
organs  are  placed  about  the  edges  of  the  lobes.  Midler  considers 
that  the  first  lobe  is  “  cephalothorax,”  corresponding  to  head, 
thorax  and  first  abdominal  segment  of  other  larvae,  the  next  four 
lobes  he  considers  to  correspond  each  to  an 
abdominal  segment,  and  the  terminal  mass 
to  four  segments.  He  also  says  that 
certain  minute  points  existing  on  the  sur-  .jjy 

face,  connected  with  the  tracheal  system  by 
minute  strings,  represent  nine  pairs  of 
spiracles.  These  larvae  and  their  pupae  — 
can  apparently  live  only  a  short  time  after  w?  Mr 

being  taken  out  of  the  highly  aerated 
water  in  which  they  exist,  but  Muller  .aHr 

succeeded  in  rearing  several  flies  from  a 
number  of  larvae  and  pupae  that  he 
collected,  and,  believing  them  to  be  all  one 
species,  he  announced  that  the  females  . 
exhibited  a  highly  developed  dimorphism,  Q 
some  of  them  being  blood-suckers,  others  *  ^ 

honey-suckers.  It  is  however,  more  prob- 

able  that  these  apecimens  belonged  to  two  Flf,  222._Un(ler  Rlirfacft  of 
or  three  distinct  species  or  even  genera.  the  larva  of  (Jurupim 
T),i,  ***  nmmtm  to  l*  cWd  up.  Th.  |«“S,  “SSj 

larva  we  have  figured  is  called  by  Miiller  the  middle  of  the  body, 

raltostoma  torrenhwn.  It  is  certain,  liow-  (After  Fritz  Midler.) 
ever,  that  the  Brazilian  Insect  does  not 

belong  to  the  genus  Paltostoma,  and  it  will  no  doubt  bear  the 
name  used  by  Osten  Saeken,  viz.  Curujnra. 

The  metamorphoses  of  the  European  Ziponeura  hrevirostris 
have  been  partially  examined  by  Dewitz,  who  found  the  Insects 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ocker  in  September.1  He  does  not  consider 
the  “  cephalothorax  ”  to  include  an  abdominal  segment ;  and  he 
found  that  two  little,  horn-like  projections  from  the  thorax  of  the 

1  Berlin,  cut.  fait.  xxv.  1881,  p.  61  ;  and  cf.  Brauer,  Wien.  ent.  fait.  i.  1882, 

p.  1. 
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Fro.  222. — Under  surface  of 
the  larva  of  (Jurupira 
( Valtmtuma)  tnrrentium , 
.showing  the  suckers  along 
the  middle  of  the  "body, 
much  magnified.  Brazil. 
(After  Fritz  Miiller.) 
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pupa  are  really  each  four-leaved.  The  pupa  is  formed  within 
the  larval  skin,  but  the  latter  is  subsequently  cast  so  that  the 
pupa  is  exposed  ;  its  dorsal  region  is  horny,  hut  the  under  sur¬ 
face,  by  which  it  clings  firmly  to  the  stones  of  the  rapid  brook,  is 
white  and  scarcely  chitinised,  and  Uevvitz  considers  that  the 
chitinous  exudation  from  this  part  is  nsed  as  a  means  of  fastening 
the  pupa  to  the  stones.  Blepharoceridae  possess,  in  common 
with  Culex,  Tsj/chocla  and  Ply  diopter  a,  the  peculiar  n timber  of 
five  Malpighian  tubes,  and  it  has  been  proposed  by  Muller  to 
form  these  Insects  into  a  group  called  Tentanephria. 

Fam.  4.  Culicid&e  (Mosquitoes,  Gnats). — Antennae  with  whorls 
of  hair  or  plumes,  which  may  be  wry  dense  and  long  in  the  male, 
though  scanty  in  the  female  ;  head  with  a  long,  projecting  pro¬ 
boscis.  Although  there  are  few  Insects  more  often  referred  fco 
in  general  literature  than  Mosquitoes,  yet  the  ideas  in  vogue 
about  them  are  of  .the  vaguest  character.  The  following  are  the 
chief  points  to  be  home  in  mind  as  to  the  prevalence  of  Mos¬ 
quitoes  : — The  gently  humming  Gnat  that  settles  on  us  in  our 
apartments,  and  then  bites  us,  is  a  Mosquito ;  there  are  a  large 
number  of  species  of  Mosquitoes ;  in  some  countries  many  in  one 
locality ;  in  Britain  we  have  ten  or  a  dozen  ;  notwithstanding  the 
multiplicity  of  species,  certain  Mosquitoes  are  very  widely  diffused ; 
the  larvae  are  all  aquatic,  and  specially  frequent  stagnant  or 
qniet  pools;  they  are  probably  diffused  by  means  of  the  water 
in  ships,  it  being  known  that  Mosquitoes  were  introduced  for 
the  first  time  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  a  sailing  vessel  about 
the  year  1828.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  species  the 
Mosquitoes  of  a  given  locality  may  be  without  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion.  Ho  satisfactory  work  on  the  Mosquitoes  of  the  world 
exists.  Urieh  states  that  lie  is  acquainted  with  at  least  ten 
species  in  Trinidad.  The  species  common  in  our  apartments  in 
Central  and  Southern  England  is  (hdcx  pi/piens,  Linn.,  and  this 
species  is  very  widely  distributed,  being  indeed  one  of  the 
troublesome  Mosquitoes  of  East  India.  The  term  Mosquito  is  a 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  diminutive  of  Mosca.  It  is  applied  to  a 
variety  of  small  flies  of  other  families  than  (Julicidae,  but  should 
be  restricted  to  these  latter.  The  irritation  occasioned  by  the 
bites  of  Mosquitoes  varies  according  to  several  circumstances, 
viz.  the  condition  of  the  biter,  the  condition  or  constitution  of 
the  bitten,  and  also  the  species  of  Mosquito.  Reaumur  and 
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others  believed  that  some  irritating  tin  id  is  injected  by  the  Mos¬ 
quito  when  it  bites.  But  why  should  it  want  to  irritate  as  well 
as  to  bite?  Macloskie,  considering  that  the  Mosquito  is  really 
a  feeder  on  plant-substances,  suggests  that  the  fluid  injected  may 
he  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  coagulation  of  the  plant-juices 
during  the  process  of  suction.  It  is  a  rule  that  only  the  female 
Mosquito  bites,  the  male  being  an  inoffensive  creature,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  less  effectual  mouth-organs;  it  has,  however,  been 
staled  by  various  authors  that  male  Mosquitoes  do  occasionally 
bite.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  blood-sucking  propensities 
of  these  Insects ;  we  have  already  stated  that  it  is  only  the 
females  that  suck  blood.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  an 
acquired  habit ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  food  so  obtained 
is  not  essential  to  their  existence.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted 
that  the  act  is  frequently  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to 
the  individual  that  does  it.  The  proper  method  of  mitigating 
their  nuisance  is  to  examine  the  stagnant  waters  in  localities 
where  they  occur,  and  deal  with  them  so  as  to  destroy  the  larvae. 
These  little  creatures  are  remarkable  from  the  heads  and  thorax 
being  larger  and  more  distinct  than  in  other  Dipterous  larvae. 
Their  metamorphoses  have  been  frequently  described,  and  recently 
the  numerous  interesting  points  connected  witli  their  life-histories 
have  been  admirably  portrayed  by  Professor  Miall,1  in  an  accessible 
form,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  deal  with  them. 
G urethra  is  placed  in  Gulicidae,  but  the  larva  differs  totally  from 
that  of  Gide/x ;  it  is  predaceous  in  habits,  is  very  transparent,  lias 
only  an  imperfect  tracheal  system,  without  spiracles,  and  lias  two 
pairs  of  air-sacs  (perhaps  we  should  rather  say  pigmented  struc¬ 
tures  possibly  for  aerostatic  purposes,  hut  not  suppliers  of  oxygen). 
The  kungu  cake  mentioned  by  Livingstone  as  used  on  Lake 
Nyassa  is  made  from  an  Insect  which  occurs  in  profusion  there, 
and  is  compressed  into  biscuit  form.  It  is  believed  to  he  a, 
Go rctl i>ra.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  family  is  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  scales  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  even  on  the 
wings:  the  scales  are  essentially  similar  to  those  of  Lepidoptera. 
Though  Mosquitoes  are  generally  obscure  plain  Insects,  there 
are  some— in  the  South  American  genus  Megarrhina—  that  are 
elegant,  beautifully  adorned  creatures.  Swanns  of  various  species 
of  Gulicidae,  consisting  sometimes  of  almost  incalculable  numbers 
1  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects,  London,  1895,  oliap.  ii. 
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of  individuals,  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ;  one  in  New 
Zealand  is  recorded  as  having  been  three-quarters  of  a,  mile  long, 
twenty  feet  high,  and  eighteen  inches  thick.  There1,  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  Mosquitoes  may  act  as  disseminators 
of  disease,  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence  on  the  subject.  The 
minute  Filaria  that  occurs  in  great  numbers  in  some  patients, 
is  found  in  the  human  body  only  in  the  embryonic  and  adult 
conditions.  Manson  considers  that  the  intermediate  stages  are 
passed  in  the  bodies  of  certain  Mosquitoes.1 

Fam.  5.  Chironomidae  (Gnats,  Midges). — Small  or  minute 
flies  of  slender  form,  with  narrow  wings,  without  projecting 
rostrum,  usually  with  densely  feathered  antennae  in  the  male,  and 
long  slender  legs.  The  flies  of  this  family  bear  a  great  general 
resemblance  to  the  Culicidae.  They  are  much  more  numerous 
in  species,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  have  in  this  country 
200  species  of  the  genus  Chironomus  alone.  They  occur  in 
enormous  numbers,  and  frequently  form  dancing  swarms  in  flu*, 
neighbourhood  of  the  waters  they  live  in.  The  species  an; 
frequently  extremely  -similar  to  one  another,  though  distinguished 
by  good  characters ;  they  are  numerous  about  Cambridge.  Many 
of  them  have  the  habit  of  using  the  front  legs  as  feelers  rather 
than  as  means  of  support  or  locomotion.  This  is  tin;  opposite,  of 
what  occurs  in  Culicidae,  where  many  of  the  species  have  a  lmbit 
of  holding  up  the  hind  legs  as  if  they  were  feelers.  The  eggs  of 
Chironomus  are  deposited  as  strings  surrounded  by  mucus,  and  an; 
many  of  them  so  transparent  that  the  development  of  tin;  embryo 
can  be  directly  observed  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  They  an; 
said  to  possess  a  pair  of  air-sacs.  The  larvae,  when  born,  are 
aquatic  in  habits,  and  are  destitute  of  tracheal  system.  They 
subsequently  differ  greatly  from  the  larvae  of  Culex,  inasmuch  as 
the  tracheal  system  that  develops  is  quite,  closed,  and  in  some 
cases  remains  rudimentary.  There  is,  however,  much  diversity 
in  the  larvae  and  also  in  the  pupae.  The  little  Blood-worms, 
very  common  in  many  stagnant  and  dirty  waters,  and  used  by 
anglers  as  bait,  are  larvae  of  Chironomus.  They  are  said  to  he 
ai  5E/c7rfSe9  of  Aristotle.  The  red  colour  of  these  larvae  is  due;  to 
haemoglobin,  a  substance  which  has  the  power  of  attracting  and 
storing  oxygen,  and  giving  it  off  to  the  tissues  as  they  require 
it.  Such  larvae  are  able  to  live  in  burrows  they  construct 
1  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  Lu?id.  (2)  ii.  1884,  p.  367. 
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amongst  the  mud.  Some  of  them,  provided  plentifully  with 
haemoglobin,  are  in  consequence  able  to  live  at  great  depths,  it 
is  said  even  at  1000  feet  in  Lake  Superior,  and  come  to  the 
surface  only  occasionally.  A  few  are  able  even  to  tolerate  salt 
water,  and  have  been  fished  up  from  considerable  depths  in  the 
sea.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  physiological  capacities 
differ  greatly  within  the  limits  of  the  one  genus,  CJdruuomus, 
for  some  of  these  species  are  destitute  of  haemoglobin,  and  have 
to  live  near  the  surface  of  the  wafer ;  these  have  a  superior 
development  of  "the  tracheal  system.  The  pupae  of  Gkirommus 
have  the  legs  coiled,  and  the  thorax,  instead  of  being  provided 
with  the  pair  of  tubes  or  trumpets  for  breathing  that  is  so 
common  in  this  division  of  Diptera,  have  a  pair  of  large  tufts 
of  hair-like  filaments.1  A  very  curious  form  of  parthenogenesis 
has  been  described  by  Grimm  2  as  existing  in  an  undetermined 
species  of  Chironomus ,  inasmuch  as  the  pupa  deposits  eggs. 
Although  this  form  of  parthenogenesis  is  of  much  interest,  it  is 
not  in  any  way  to  be  compared  with  the  case,  already  referred  to, 
of  Miastor  (p.  461).  The  “  pupa”  is  at  the  ti  me  of  oviposit! on  ] u*ae- 
tically  the  imago  still  covered  by  the  pupal  integument ;  indeed 
Grimm  informs  us  that  in  some  cases,  after  depositing  a  small 
number  of  ova,  the  pupa  became  an  imago.  This  partheno¬ 
genesis  only  occurs  in  the  spring-generation  ;  in  the  autumn  the 
development  goes  on  in  the  natural  manner.  The  case  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  be  considered  as  one  of  paedogenesis. 

Gnats  of  this  family,  and  believed  to  Ihi,  a  variety  of  Chiro - 
nonius  plmriosus,  are  subject  to  a  curious  condition,  inasmuch  as 
individuals  sometimes  become  luminous  or  “  phosphorescent”  ;  this 
has  been  noticed  more  specially  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia.  The  whole  of  the  body  and  legs  may  exhibit  the  luminous 
condition,  but  not  the  wings.  It  lias  been  suggested  by  Schmidt 
that  this  condition  is  a  disease  due  to  bacteria  in  the  body  of 
the  gnat/* 

Ceratopoyon  is  a  very  extensive  genus,  an  cl  is  to  some 
extent  anomalous  as  a  member  of  (Jhironormdae.  The  larvae 
exhibit  considerable  variety  of  form.  Some  of  them  are  acpiatie 

1  For  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  Chirfmamy.fs  refer  Lo  Mi  all's  took, 
already  cited,  and,  for  the  larva,  to  the  valuable  work  of  Meincrt  on  Kueephalous 
larvae  of  Diptera,  Danskc  tielsk.  tiler.  (6)  iii.  1880,  p.  480. 

2  Ann.  Nut.  JHsL  (4)  viii.  1871,  p.  81.  8  Ibid.  (8)  xv.  1805,  p.  183. 
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in  liabits,  but  the  great  majority  are  terrestrial,  frequenting 
trees,  etc.  The  former  larvae  are  very  slender,  and  move  after 
the  maimer  of  leeches;  they  give  rise  to  images  with  naked 
wings,  while  the  terrestrial  larvae  produce  hies  with  hairy 
wings.  There  are  also  important  distinctions  in  the  pupae  of 
the  two  kinds;  the  correlation  between  the  habits,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  above  referred  to,  is,  however,  far  from  being  absolutely 
constant.1  Certain  species  of  midges  are  in  this  country  amongst 
the  most  annoying  of  Insects;  being  of  very  minute  size,  scarcely 
visible,  they  settle  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body  in  great 
numbers,  and  by  sucking  blood  create  an  intolerable  irritation. 
Ceratopoigon  varius  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  of  these  annoyers 
in  Scotland,  where  this  form  of  pest  is  much  worse  than  it  is  in 
England  ;  in  Cambridgeshire,  according  to  Mr.  G-.  H.  Verrall, 
the  two  troublesome  midges  are  the  females  of  G .  pulicaris  and 
C.  bipunctatus. 

Fam.  6.  Orphnephilidae. — Small ,  brown  or  yellowish  flics, 
bare  of  pubescence,  with  very  large  eyes  contiguous  in  both ,  sexes, 
and  with  antennae  composed  of  two  joints  and  a  terminal  bristle ; 
both  the  second  joint  and  the  bristle  are,  however,  really  com  glen.. 
One  of  the  smallest  and  least  known  of  the  families  of  Diptera, 
and  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  difiicult  to  classify.  The  nervures 
of  the  wings  are  very  distinct.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  habits 
and  metamorphoses ;  there  is  only  one  genus — Orphnephila;  if 
is  widely  distributed ;  we  have  one  species  in  Britain. 

Fam.  7.  Psychodidae  (Muth-jlies). — Extremely  small,  h  el  pi  ess 
flies,  usually  with  thichish  antennae,  bearing  'much  hair ,  with 
wings  broader  than  is  usual  in  small  flies,  and  also  densely  clothed 
with  hair,  giving  rise  to  a  pattern  more  or  less  vague.  These 
flies  are  very  fragile  creatures,  and  are  probably  numerous  in 
species.  In  Britain  forty  or  fifty  species  have  been  recognised.2 
A  South  European  form  is  a  blood-sucker,  and  has  received  the 
appropriate  name  of  Ph’lebotomus.  The  life-history  of  Perieowa 
canescens  has  recently  been  studied  by  Professor  ML'ill.3  The 
larva  is  of  aquatic  habits,  but  is  amphibious,  being  capable  of 
existing  in  the  air ;  it  has  a  pair  of  anterior  spiracles,  by  means 

1  For  metamorphoses  of  aquatic  species  of  Coratopoyon,  see  Miall  and  Meincrt, 
already  quoted  :  for  examples  of  the  terrestrial  species,  and  their  illustrations, 
refer  to  Mik,  Wien.  ent.  ZeiL  vii.  1888,  p.  183. 

2  Monograph,  Eaton,  Ent.  Mag.  xxix.  and  xxx.  1898,  1894  :  supplement  op.  cit. 

1896,  etc.  3  Tr.  mi.  Hoc.  London ,  1895,  p.  1*11. 
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of  which  it  breathes  in  the  air,  and  a.  pair  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of -the  body,  surrounded  by  four  ciliated  processes, 
with  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  cup  for  holding  nir  when  it  is 
in  the  water.  The  favourite  position  is  amongst  the  filaments 
of  green  algae  on  which  it  feeds.  A  much  more  extraordinary 
form  of  larva  from  South  America,  doubtless  belonging  to 
this  family,  has  recently  been  -portrayed  .by  Fritz  Midler, 
under  the  name  of  Mamina)  These  larvae  live  in  rapid  waters 
in  company  with  those  of  the  genus  Curwpira,  and  like  the 
latter  are  provided  with  a  series  of  suctorial  ventral  discs. 
Fritz  Midler’s  larvae  belong  to  several  species,  and  probably  to 
more  than  one  genus,  and  the  respiratory  apparatus  at  the 
extremity  of  the  body  exhibits  considerable  diversity  among 
them. 

Fam.  8.  Dixidae. — The  genus  Dixa  must,  it  appears,  form  a 
distinct  family  allying  the  Culicid  series  of  families  to  the 
Tipulidae.  The  species  are  small,  gnat-like  Insects,  fond  of 
damp  places  in  forests.  We  have  four  British  species  (D. 
maculata ,  D.  nebulosa,  I).  aestivalis,  I),  uprilina).  The  genus  is 
very  widely  distributed,  occurring  even  in  Australia.  The 
larvae  are  acpiatic,  and  have  been  described  by  Eeaumur, 
Miall,  and  Meinert.  The  pupa  has  the  legs  coiled  as  in  the 
Oulicidae. 

Fam.  9.  Tipulidae  (Daddy-long-legs,  or  Crane-flies). — Slender 
Insects  with  elongate  legs,  a  system  of  wing-nervures,  rather  com¬ 
plex,  especially  at  the  tip ;  an  cingulate,  or  open  V-shaped,  suture 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  thorax  in  front  of  the  'wings :  the  female 
'with  the  lady  terminated  by  a  pair  of  hard,  'pointed,  processes, 
concealing  some  other  processes,  and  forming  an  ovipositor.  The 
curious,  silly  Insects  called  daddy-long-legs  are  known  all 
over  the  world,  the  family  being  a  very  large  one,  and  found 
everywhere,  some  of  its  members  extending  their  range  even 
to  the  most  inclement  climates.  It  includes  a  great  variety 
of  forms  that  would  not  be  recognised  by  the  uninitiated, 
but  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  characters  mentioned 
above.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  any  reason  of  utility  for 
the  extreme  elongation  of  the  legs  of  these  Insects ;  as 
everyone  knows,  they  break  off  with  great  ease,  and  the  Insect 
appears  to  get  on  perfectly  well  without  them.  It  is  frequently 
1  Tr.  cut.  Hoc.  hondu'/i,  1895,  p.  479. 
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the  case  that  they  are  much  longer  in  the  males  than  in 
the  females.  Other  parts  of  the  body  exhibit  a  peculiar 
elongation;  in  some  forms  of  the  male  the  front  of  the  head 
may  be  prolonged  into  a  rostrum.  In  a  few  species  the 
head  is  separated  by  a  great  distance  from  the  thorax,  the 
gap  being  filled  by  elongate,  hard,  cervical  sclerites ;  indeed 
it  is  in  these  Insects  that  the  phenomenon,  so  rare  in  Insect- 
structure,  of  the  elongation  of  these  sclerites  and  their  be¬ 
coming  a  part  of  the  actual  external  skeleton,  reaches  its 
maximum.  In  several-  species  of  JETioceTa  the  male  has  the 
antennae  of  extraordinary  length,  four  or  five  times  as  long  as 
the  body,  and,  strange  to  say,  this  elongation  is  accompanied 
by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  segments  of  which  the 
organ  is  composed,  the  number  being  in  the  male  about  six, 
in  the  female  ten,  in  place  of  the  usual  fourteen  or  six  teem. 
In  Toxorrhina  and  fflephantomyia  the  proboscis  is  as  long  as 
the  whole  body.  In  other  forms  the  wings  become  elongated  to 
an  unusual  extent  by  means  of  a  basal  stalk.  It  is  probable 
that  the  elongation  of  the  rostrum  may  be  useful  to  the  Insects. 
Gosse,1  indeed,  describes  Limnobict  intermedia  as  having  a  rostrum 
half  as  long  as  the  body,  and  as  hovering  like  a  Syrphid,  but 
this  is  a  habit  so  foreign  to  Tipulidae,  that  we  may  he  pardoned 
for  suspecting  a  mistake.  The  larvae  exhibit  a  great  variety  of 
form,  some  being  terrestrial  and  others  aquatic,  but  the  ter¬ 
restrial  forms  seem  all  to  delight  in  damp  situations,  such 
as  shaded  turf  or  rotten  tree-stems.  They  are  either  amphi- 
pneustic  or  metapneustic,  that  is,  with  a  pair  of  spiracles  placed 
at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body ;  the  aquatic  species 
frequently  bear  appendages  t  or  projections  near  these  spiracles. 
The  pupae  in  general  structure  are  very  like  those  of  Lepidoptera, 
and  have  the  legs  extended  straight  along  the  body ;  they  possess 
a  pair  of  respiratory  processes  on  “the  thorax  in  the  form  of 
horns  or  tubes. 

There  are  more  than  1000  species  of  these  flies  known, 
and  many  genera.  %  They  form  three  sub-families,  which  are  by 
some  considered  distinct  families,  viz. :  Ptychopterinae,  Linmo- 
biinae  or  Tipulidae  Brevipalpi,  Tipulinae  or  Tipulidae  Longi- 
palpi. 

The  Ptychopterinae  are  a  small  group  in  which  the  ungulate 
1  A  Naturalist' s  Sojourn  in  Jamaica,  London,  1853,  p.  284. 
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suture  of  the  mesonotum  is  indistinct:  the  larva* 
have  the  head  free,  the  terminal  two  segments 
of  the  body  enormously  prolonged  (Fig.  223), 
forming  a  long  tail  hearing,  in  the  North 
American  Bittacom.orplia ,  two  respiratory  fila¬ 
ments.  Hart1  describes  this  tail  as  possessing 
a  stigmatal  opening  at  the  extremity  ;  no  doubt 
the  structure  is  a  compounded  pair  of  spiracles. 
The  pupa  (Tig.  223,  P>)  has  quite  lost  the  respira¬ 
tory  tube  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body,  but  has  instead  quite  as  long  a  one  at 
the  anterior  extremity,  due  to  one  tube  of  the 
pair  normal  in  Tipulidae  being  enormously 
developed,  while  its  fellow  remains  small.  This 
is  a  most  curious  departure  from  the  bilateral 
symmetry  that  is  so  constantly  exhibited  in 
Insect-structure.  Our  British  species  of  Btych- 
optera,  have  the  pupal  respiratory  tube  as  extra¬ 
ordinary  as  it  is  in  Bittacomorplm,  though  the 
larval  tail  is  less  peculiar.2  This  group  should 
perhaps  be  distinguished  from  the  Tipulidae 
as  a  separate  family,  but  taxonomists  are  not 
yet  unanimous  as  to  this.  Brauer  considers 
that  the  head  of  the  larva,  and  the  condition 
of  five  Malpighian  tubules  in  the  imago, 
require  the  association  of  Ptyehopterinae  with 
the  preceding  families  (Chironomidae,  etc.), 
rather  than  with  the  Tipulidae. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Tipulidae  are  com¬ 
prised  in  the  sub-family  Limnobi inae — tl le 
Tipulidae  Brevipalpi  of  Osterx  Sacken : 3  in 
them  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  is  shorter  or 
not  much  longer  than  the  two  preceding 
together.  They  exhibit  great  variety,  and  many 
of  them  are  types  of  fragility.  The  common 
winter  gnats  of  the  genus  Trichocera  are  a 
fair  sample  of  this  sub-family.  The  species 
of  this  genus  mostly  inhabit  high  latitudes, 


are  aquatic  and 


B‘! 


•ass* 


Fin.  223.  — JHttaco- 
marpha  dampen. 
North  America  x  ?. 
(After  Hart.)  A, 
Larva  ;  B,  pupa  : 
l,  the  left,  r,  the 
right  respiratory 
tube. 

and  delight  in 


1  Bull,  Illinois  Lab. ,  iv.  1895,  p.  193.  2  Miall’s  Aquatic  Insects,  1895,  p.  174. 

3  “Studies,”  etc.,  Berlin,  ent.  Zeitschr,  xxxi.  1887. 
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a  low  temperature ;  it  has  been  said  that  they  may  be  seen 
on  the  wing  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  temperature  is 
below  freezing,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  spots  chosen  by 
the  Insects  are  above  that  temperature,  and  Eaton  states  that  the 
usual  temperature  during  their  evolutions  is  about  40°  or  45° 
Fahr.  They  often  appoear  in  the  damp  conditions  of  a  thaw  * 
when  much  snow  is  on  the  ground.  T.  simony i  was  found  at  an 
elevation  of  9000  feet  in  the  Tyrol,  crawling  at  a  temperature 
below  the  freezing-point,  when  the  ground  was  deeply  covered  with 
snow.  T.  fefjelationis  occurs  commonly  in  mines  even  when  they 
are  500  feet  or  more  deep.  The  most  extraordinary  of  the 
Limnobiinae  is  the  genus  Chionccc,  the  species  of  which  are  totally 
destitute  of  wings  and  require  a  low  temperature.  <7.  uraTieoides 
inhabits  parts  of  northern  Europe,  hut  descends  as  far  south  as 
the  mountains  near  Yienna;  it  is  usually  said  to  he  only  really 
active  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  on  the  surface  of  the  snow. 
More  recently,  however,  a  large  number  of  specimens  were  found 
by  Professor  Thomas  in  the  month  of  October  in  his  garden  in 
Thuringia;  they  were  caught  in  little  pit-falls  constructed  to 
entrap  snails.  •  The  larva  of  this  Insect  is  one  of  the  interesting 
forms  that  display  the  transition  from  a  condition  with  spiracles 
at  the  sides  of  the  body  to  one  where  there  is  only  a  pair  at  the 
posterior  extremity. 

A  very  peculiar  Fly,  in  which  the  wings  are  reduced  to  mere 
slips,  HdiryHs  amphibi'us,  was  discovered  by  Eaton  in  Kerguelen 
land,  where  it  is  habitually  covered  by  the  rising  tide.  Though 
placed  in  Tipulidae,  it  is  probably  a  Chironomid. 

The  group  Cylindrotomina  is  considered  by  Ostein  Sacken 1  to 
be  to  some  extent  a  primitive  one  having  relationship  with  the 
Tipulinae ;  it  was,  he  says,  represented  by  numerous  species  in 
Horth  America  during  the  Oligocene  period.  It  is  of  great 
interest  on  account  of  the  larvae,  which  are  in  several  respects 
similar  to  caterpillars  of  Lepidoptera.  The  larva  of  Gylindrotoma 
distincta  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  plants — A?iemu Viola,, 
Stellaria — almost  like  a  caterpillar ;  it  is  green  with  a  crest 
along  the  hack  consisting  of  a  row  of  fleshy  processes.  Though 
this  fly  is  found  in  Iritain  the  larva  has  apparently  not  been 
observed  here.  The  life-history  of  JPhalacrocera,  replicaia  has 
been  recently  published  by  Miall  and  Shelford.2  The  larva  eats 
1  Tr.  ml.  tfoc.  Zondun,  1897,  p.  362.  2  Tr.  cut,  tioc.  Lu/tdon,  1897,  pp.  343-361. 
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submerged  mosses  in  the  South  ol  England,  end  hoars  Ion '4  forked 
filaments,  reminding  one  of  those  ol  eaterpi liars.  I  Ids  aperies 
has  been  simultaneously  dismissed  by  I  lengtsson,  who  ;i pparenkly 
regards  these  Tipulids  with  caterpillar-dike  larvae  Ik*  calls  them 
Erucaeformia 1 — as  the  most  primitive  lorm  ol  existing  I  Jiptera. 

The  Tipulinae — -Tipulidae  Longipalpi,  Osten  Sunken". . have 

the  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  remarkably  long,  l°nger  tlum  the 
three  preceding  joints  together.  The*  group  includes  the,  largest 
forms,  and  the  true,  daddydongdegs^  a  <  ‘h inese  s] mu dt us  ol  which, 
Tipida.  hrohdujmujhi,  measures  four  inches  across  tin*,  expanded 
win^s.  The  group  contains  some,  of  the  finest  Diptcra.  Some, 
of  the  exotic  forms  allied  to  ( Uxnoph aw  have  tin1-  wings  coloured 
in  the  same  maimer  as  they  are  in  certain  II  y  me  nop  tern,,  and 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  members  of  that  Order. 

Fam.  10.  Bibionidae.  -—Flint  of  moderate'  ter  smalt  size,  some¬ 
times  of  (liferent,  colours  in  the  tiro  sexes,  udlh  short,  Uriel',,  string  h  t, 
(antennae;  front  tibiae  usually  * id  Hi ,  a  tout/  -pointed  process; 
coxae  not  edo  agate.  Byes  of  nude  large ,  united,  or  contiguous  ‘in 


Pro.  224.— Head  of  Bihiu.  x  10.  A,  Of  male,  wt*n  from  flu*  front ;  C,  from  tin*  sudo  ; 
n,  upper,  h,  lower  eye  ;  B,  head  of  knudi*. 

front.  The  flirts  of  the  genus  Hi  Ido  usually  appear  in  England 
in  the  spring,  and  are  frequently  very  abundant ;  they  are  of 
sluggish  habits  and  poor  performers  on  the  wing.  The.  (liller- 
cnee  in  colour  of  the  sexes  is  very  remarkable,  red  or  yellow 
predominating  in  the  female,  intense  bluek  in  tin*,  mule ;  and 

1  .hi a  (Otic.  I  oust.  xxxiii,  (2)  No.  7,  18117. 

“  “  Hindu's,”  etc.,  .Berlin,  nil,  Zeitmiir,  xxx.  1HH0,  p„  1HM. 
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it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  same  sexual  distinction  of  colour 
reappears  in  various  parts  of  the  world — England,  America,  India, 
and  New  Zealand;  moreover,  this  occurs  in  genera  that  are  by 
no  means  closely  allied,  although  allied  species  frequently  have 
concolorous  sexes.  The  eyes  of  the  males  are  well  worth  study, 
there  being  a  very  large  upper  portion,  and, 
abruptly  separated  from  this,  a  smaller,  differ¬ 
ently  faceted  lower  portion,  practically  a 
^separate  eye ;  though  so  largely  developed  the 
upper  eye  is  in  some  cases  so  hairy  that  it 
must  greatly  interfere  with  the  formation 
of  a  continuous  picture.  Carrie  re  con¬ 
siders  that  the  small  lower  eye  of  the  male 
corresponds  to  the  whole  eye  of  the  female. 
The  larvae  of  Bibio  (Fig.  225)  are  caterpillar- 
like  in  form,  have  a  horny  head,  well  de¬ 
veloped,  biting  mouth-organs,  and  spine-like 
processes  on  the  body-segments.  They  are 
certified  by  good  authorities1 2  to  possess  the  ex¬ 
tremely  unusual  number  of  ten  pairs  of  spiracles; 
a  larva  found  at  Cambridge,  which  we  refer  to 
Bibio  (Fig.  225)  has  nine  pairs  of  'moderate 
spiracles,  as  well  as  a  large  terminal  pair 
separated  from  the  others  by  a  segment  without 
spiracles.  The  genus  Biloph/us  is  closely 
allied  to  Bibio,  the  larvae  of  which  (and  those 
of  Bibionidae  in  general)  are  believed  to  feed 
on  vegetable  substances ;  the  parasitism  of 
Bilophus  vulgaris  on  the  larva  of  a  moth,  li'jrlm- 
Fig.  225.  —  Larva  of  ^  (Chaetoptria)  hypericana,  as  recorded  by 
Sge  Six5  °am"  -^-ea(^e>2  llmst  therefore  be  an  exceptional  case. 

In  the  genus  Scatopse  there  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  point  to  be  cleared  up  as  to  the  larval  respiratory 
system;  it  is  said  by  Dufour  and  Perris3  to  be  amphipneustie ; 
there  are,  however,  nine  projections  on  each  side  of  the  body  that 
were  considered  by  Bouchd,  and  probably  with  good  reason,  to 


1  Osten  Sacken,  Berlin,  ent.  Zeitschr.  xxxvii.  1892,  p.  450. 

2  Entomologist,  xiv.  1881,  p.  287.  This  observation  has  never,  wo  believe,  been 
confirmed. 

3  Ann.  Soc.  ent .  France  (2)  v.  1847,  p.  46. 
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be  spiracles.  The  food  of  Scatopse  in  the  larval  state  is 
principally  •  vegetable.  The  larva  of  Scatopse  changes  to  a 
pupa  inside  the  larval  p 
skin ;  the  pupa  is  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  thorax  with 
two  branched  respiratory 
processes  that  project 
outside  the  larval  skin.1 
Lucas  has  given  an  in- 
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teresting  account  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  larva 
of  marci  in  enorm¬ 
ous  numbers  at  Paris ; 
they  lived  together  in 
masses,  there  being  ap¬ 
parently  some  Sort  of  Fig,  226. — Portion  of  integument  of  Bibio  sp.  Cam- 
.  .  ,  .  , ,  bridge.  «,  Interscgmental  processes  :  s.  spiracle. 

connection  between  the 

individuals.2  In  the  following  year  the  fly  was  almost  equally 
abundant. 

Owing  to  the  great  numbers  in  which  the  species  of  Bibionidae 
sometimes  appear,  these  Insects  have  been  supposed  to  be  very 
injurious.  Careful  inquiry  has,  however,  generally  exculpated 
them  as  doers  of  any  serious  injury,  though  JJilophus  febrilis- — a 
so-called  fever- fly — appears  to  be  really  injurious  in  this  country 
when  it  multiplies  excessively,  by  eating  the  roots  of  the  hop- 
plant. 

Fam.  11.  Simuliidae  ( Sand-flies ,  Buffalo-gnats). — Small  obese 
flies  with  hummed  back ,  rather  short  legs  and  broad  wings ,  with  short , 
straight  antennae  destitute  of  setae ;  proboscis  not  projecting. 
There  is  only  one  genus,  Simulium ,  of  this  family,  but  it  is  very 
widely  spread,  and  will  probably  prove  to  be  nearly  cosmo¬ 
politan.  Some  of  the  species  are  notorious  from  their  blood-suck¬ 
ing  habits,  and  in  certain  seasons  multiply  to  an  enormous  extent, 
alight  in  thousands  on  cattle,  and  induce  a  disease  that  produces 
death  in  a  few  hours ;  it  is  thought  as  the  result  of  an  instilled 
poison.  S.  columbaczense  has  occasioned  great  losses  amongst 
the  herds  near  the  Danube ;  in  North  America  the  Buffalo-  and 
Turkey-gnats  attack  a  variety  of  mammals  and  birds.  In  Britain 


1  Perris,  in  Ann.  8oc.  cnt.  France  (2)  v.  1847,  p.  37,  pi.  i. 
2  Ann.  Hoc.  ent.  France  (5)  i.  1871;  Bull.  p.  lxvii. 
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and  other  parts  of  the  world  they  do  not  increase  in  numbers  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  render  them  seriously  injurious  :  their  bite 
is  however  very  annoying  and  irritating  to  ourselves.  In  their 
early  stages  they  are  aquatic  and  require  well  aerated  waters : 
the  larvae  hold  themselves  erect,  fixed  to  a  stone  or  some  other 
object  by  the  posterior  extremity,  and  have  on  the  head  some 
beautiful  fringes  which  are  agitated  in  order  to  bring  food  within 
reach ;  the  pupae  are  still  more  remarkable,  each  one  being- 
placed  in  a  pouch  or  sort  of  watch-pocket,  from  wdiicli  projects 
x  ^  the  upper  part  of  the  body  provided  with  a  pair  of  filamentous 
respiratory  processes.  For  an  account  of  the  interesting  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  metamorphoses  of  this  species  the 
reader  should  refer  to  Professor  MialTs  book ;  and  for  the  life- 
history  of  the  American  Buffalo-gnat  to  Riley.1 

Fam.  12.  Rhyphidae. — This  is  another  of  the  families  that 
have  only  two  or  three  genera,  and  yet  are  very  widely  distributed. 
These  little  flies  are  distinguished  from  other  ISTemocera  Anomala 
(cf.  p.  45  6)  by  the  presence  of  a  disced  cell ;  the  empodia  of  the 
feet  are  developed  as  if  they  were  p'lihnlli,  udbile  the  true  pul ri/li 
remain  rudimentary.  The  larvae  are  like  little  worms,  being 
long  and  eylindric ;  they  are  amphipneustio,  and  have  been 
found  in  decaying  wood,  in  cow- dung,  in  rotten  fruits,  and 
even  in  dirty  water.  The  “  petite  tipule,”  the  metamorphoses  of 
which  were  described  and  figured  by  Reaumur,  is  believed  to 
be  the  common  Bhyphus  fenestralis.2  R.  f  cnestralis  is  often 
found  on  windows,  as  its  name  implies. 


Series  2.  Orthorrhapha  Brachycera 

Fam.  13.  Stratiomyidae. — Antennae  with  three  segments 
and  a  terminal  complex  of  obscure  joints ,  frequently  bearing 
an  arista :  tibiae  not  spined ;  wings  rather  small,  the,  an¬ 
terior  nervures  usually  much  more  strongly  marked  than  those 
behind.  The  median  cell  small,  placed  near  to  the  middle,  of  the 
wing.  Scutellum  frequently  spined;  terminal  appendages  of  the 
tarsi  small,  but  pulvilli  and  a  pulvilliform  e/m  podium  are 

1  Rep.  Rep.  Agric.  JEnt.  Washington,  1886,  ]>.  492. 

2  Of.  Reaumur,  Mem.  v.  1740,  p.  21  ;  and  Perris,  Ann.  Hoc.  nit.  France  (4)  x. 
1870,  p.  190. 
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present.  This  is  a  large  family,  yhose  members  a, re  very 
diversified,  consequently  definition  of  the  whole  is  difficult.  The 
species  of  the  typical  sub-family  Stratiomyinae  generally  have  the 
margins  of  the  body  prettily  marked  with  green  or  yellow,  and 
tlie  sciitelluin  spined.  In  the  remarkable  American  genus, 
llermetia,  the  abdomen  is  much  constricted  at  the  base,  and  the 
scutellum  is  not  spined  ;  in  the  division  Sarginae  the  body  is 
frequently  of  brilliant  metallic  colours.  The  species  •  all  have 
an  only  imperfect  proboscis,  and  are  not  blood-suckers.  The 
larvae  are  also  of  diverse  habits ;  many  of  those  of  the  Stratio¬ 
myinae  are  aquatic,  and  are  noted  for  their  capacity  of  living  in 
salt,  alkaline,  or  even  very  hot  water.  Mr.  J.  C.  Ham  on  found 
some  of  these  larvae  in  a  hot  spring  in  Wyoming,  where  he  could 
not  keep  his  hand  immersed,  and  he  estimated  the  temperature 
at  only  20°  or  30°  Fahr.  below  the  boiling-point.  The  larva 
of  Stratiomys  is  of  remarkably  elongate,  strap-like,  form,  much 
narrowed  behind,  with  very  small  head ;  the  terminal  segment 
is  very  long  and  ends  in  a  rosette  of  hairs  which  the  creature 
allows  to  float  at  the  surface.  After  the  larval  skin  is  shed  the 
pupa,  though  free,  is  contained  therein ;  the  skin  alters  but 
little  in  form,  and  has  no  organic  connection  with  the  pupa, 
which  merely  uses  the  skin  as  a  shield  or  float.  These  larvae 
have  been  very  frequently  described ;  they  can  live  out  of  the 
water.  Eraucr  describes  the  larvae  of  the  family  as  “  perip- 
neustio,  some  perhaps  amphipneustic.”  Miall  says  there  are,  in 
Stratiomys,  nine  pairs  of  spiracles  on  the  sides  of  the  body  which 
are  not  open,  though  branches  from  the  longitudinal  air-tubes 
pass  to  them.  There  are  probably  upwards  of  1000  species  of 
Stratiomyiidae  known,  and  in  Britain  we  have  40  or  50  kinds. 
The  American  genus  Chiromyza,  Wied.,  was  formerly  treated  by 
Osten  Sacken  as  a  separate  family,  ChiroinyAdae,  but  Williaton 
places  it  in  Stratiomyidae. 

Fam.  14.  Leptidae,  including  Xylophagidae  and  Coenomvi- 
idae. — -The  Leptidae  proper  are  flies  of  feeble  build ;  antennae 
with  three  joints  and  a  terminal  bristle ;  in  the  Xylophagidae  the 
antennae  are  longer,  (and  the  third  joint  is  compjlex.  The  wings 
have  five  posterior  cells,  the  middle  tibiae  are  spined.  Pulvilli  and  a 
pulvilliform  em podium  present.  The  three  families  are  considered 
distinct  by  most  authors,  bub  there  has  always  been  much  difficulty 
about  the  Xylophagidae  and  Coenomyiidae,  we  therefore  treat  them 
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as  sub -families.  The  Xyipphaginae  are  a  small  group  of  slender 
Insects,  perhaps  most  like'  the  short-bodied  kinds  of  Asilidae  ; 
the  third  joint  of  the  antenna  is  vaguely  segmented,  and  there 
is  no  terminal  bristle.  Hhachiccr as  is  a  most  anomalous 

little  fly  with  rather  long  stiff  antennae  of  an  almost  nemo- 
cerous  character,  the  segments  of  which  give  off  a  short 
thick  prolongation  on  each  side,  reminding  one  of  a  two-edged 
saw.  The  three  or  four  British  species  of  Xylophaginae 

are  forest  Insects,  the  larvae  of  which  live  under  bark,  and 
are  provided  with  a  spear-like  head  with  which  they  pierce 
other  Insects.  The  Coenomyiinae  consist  of  the  one  genus 
Coenomyia,  with  two  or  three  European  and  North  American 
species.  They  are  remarkably  thick-bodied,  heavy  flies,  reminding 
one  somewhat  of  an  imperfect  Stratiornyid  destitute  of  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  metamorphosis  of  C.  ferruc/inea ;  has  been 
described  by  Beling.1  The  larva  is  not  aquatic,  but  lives  in 
burrows  or  excavations  in  the  earth  where  there  are,  or  have 
recently  been,  rotten  logs ;  it  is  probably  predaceous.  It  ks 
cylindric,  with  an  extremely  small  head  and  eleven  other  segments, 
the  stigma  on  the  first  thoracic  segment  distinct ;  the  terminal 
segment  is  rather  broad,  and  the  structures  surrounding  the 
stigma  are  complex.,  The  pupa 
has  stigmata  on  each  of  ab¬ 
dominal  segments  2  to  8.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  fly  is  so 
different  to  Xylophagus,  the 
larvae  indicate  the  two  forms 
as  perhaps  really  allied.  One 
of  the  Leptinae,  Atherix  ibis, 
has  a  singular  mode  of  ovi- 
position  (Fig.  227),  the  females 
of  the  species  deposit  their  eggs 
in  common,  and,  dying  as  they 

do  so,  add  their  bodies  to  the  !  "  ” 

common  mass,  which  becomes  pIG.  227. —Athm *  m.  a.  The  fly,  nut 
an  agglomeration,  it  may  be  size ?  B> Tnass  of  (lead  *lies  overhanging 

«  n  .  , .  .  ,  ,  ,  water,  much  reduced. 

of  thousands  of  individuals,  and 

of  considerable  size.  The  mass  is  attached  to  a  branch  of  a 
bush  or  to  a  plant  overhanging  water,  into  which  it”  ulti-* 
1  Verb*  Ges .  Wien,  xxx.  1880,  p.  343. 
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mately  1‘a-lls.  These  curious  accumulations  are  occasionally 
found  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  hut  no  reason 
for  so  peculiar  a  habit  is  at  present  forthcoming.  Still  more 
remarkable  are  the  habits  of  some  European  Leptids  of  the 
genera  Verm  it eo  (. Psamnwrycter  of  some  authors)  and  Lamp- 
ro tm/ia.,  slender  rather  small  Hies  of  Asilid-like  appearance,  the 
larvae  of  which  form  pit-falls  after  the  manner  of  the  Ant-lion. 
According  to  Baling 1  the  larva  of  Leptis  is  very  active,  and  is 
distinguished  by  having  the  stigmatie  orifice  surrounded  by  four 
(piite  equal,  quadra  ngularly  placed  prominences ;  and  at  the  other 

Fig.  228.—  Larva  of 
1  rerm,ileo  ileyceri 
( Psammwryckr  mr- 
mileo).  A,  lateral, 
B,  <lor\sal  view  : 
p ,  ail  abdominal 
pseudopod ;  st, 
.stigma.  Europe. 
(After  Reaumur 
and  Brauer.J 

extremity  of  the  body  a  blackish,  naked,  triangular  plate ;  on  the 
under  side  of  each  of  seven  of  the  abdominal  segments  there  is  a 
hand  of  spines.  The  larva  of  Athcrix  has  seven  pairs  of  abdominal 
feet.  Altogether  there  are  some  two  or  three  hundred  known 
species  of  Leptidae ;  our  British  species  scarcely  reach  a,  score. 
They  are  destitute  of  biting-powers  and  are  harmless  timid 
creatures.  Leptis  scolupacca,  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  native 
species,  a-  soft-bodied  fly  of  rather  large  size,  the  wings  much 
marked  with  dark  colour,  and  the  thick,  pointed  body  yellowish, 
marked  with  a,  row  of  large  black  spots  down  the  middle,  is  a 
common  Insect  in  meadows. 

Fam.  15.  Tabanidae  (Breeze  -  flies,  Cleggs,  or  ITorse,  -  flies, 
also  frequently  called  Gad-flies). — Proboscis  fleshy ,  distinct,  en- 
vrmp'ping  pointed  horny  processes,  palpi  distinct,  terminal  joint 
inflated,  pendxnt  in  front  of  proboscis.  Antennae  projecting,  four- 
jointed  9  second  joint  very  short ,  third  variable  in  form,  fourth 
forming  an  indistinctly  segmented  continuation  of  the  third ,  but 
not  ending  in  a  bristle.  A  perfect  squama  in  front  of  the  halier. 
Byes  large,  very  large  in  the  'males,  but  laterally  extending ,  rather 
than  globose.  This  large  and  important  family  of  flies,  of  which 
1  Arch.  Pfaturycs.  xli.  I.  1875,  p.  48. 
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Willistou  states  that  1400  or  1500  species  are  na.med,  is 
well  known  to  travellers  on  account  of  the  hloocl-sucking 
habits  of  its  members ;  they  have  great  powers 
of  flight,  and  alight  on  man  and  animals,  and 
draw  blood  by  making  an  incision  with  the 
proboscis ;  only  the  females  do  this,  the 
males  wanting  a  pair  of  the  lancets  tint 
enable  the  other  sex  to  inflict  their  for¬ 
midable  wounds.  They  are  comparatively  large 
Insects,  some  of  our  English  species  of  Talxmus 
attaining  an  inch  in  length.  The  smaller,  grey 
Hue/matopota ,  is  known  to  every  one  who  has 
walked  in  woods  or  meadows  in  the  summer,  as 
it  alights  quietly  on  the  hands  or  neck  and 
hites  one  without  his  having  previously  been 
ma.de  aware  of  its  presence.  The  larger  Tabani 
\  J  L  /  hum  SG  milc'h  that  one  always  knows  when  an 
\jK/  individual  is  near!  The  species  of  Chrysops,  in 
habits  similar  to  Hacmatopota ,  a, re  remarkable 
for  their  beautifully  coloured  golden-green  eyes. 
In  Brazil  the  Motuca  by,  Hu  dr  ns  lepidota, s, 
Perty,  makes  so  large  and  deep  a  cut  that  con- 
iU  siderable  bleeding  may  follow,  and  as  it  some- 
pfy\  lyfl  times  settles  in  numbers  on  the  body,  it  is 

\£/  \y  deservedly  feared.  The  most  remarkable  forms 

Fig.  229. — Pangonia  .  .%  ,,  .  ,x  .  ,  , 

longirostris.  x  oi  Tabani dae  are  the  species  oi.  the  widely  dis- 

Hardwici e  )After  kbdmted  genus  1  \myo%itt  (Fig.  229).  Tin*,  pro¬ 
boscis  in  the  females  of  some  of  the  species  is 
three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  body,  and  as  it  is  stiff  and 
needle-like  the  creature  can  use  it  while  hovering  on  the  wing,  and 
will  pierce  the  human  body  even  through  clothing  of  considerable 
thickness.  The  males  suck  the  juices  of  flowers.  The  tteroot 
flies,  which  render  some  of  the  districts  of  Nubia  uninhabitable 
for  about  three  months  of  the  year,  probably  belong  to  various 
species  of  Tabanidae ;  e.g.  Tabanus  dorsiviktcc,  mentioned  by  Flower. 
Tabanidae  are  a  favourite  food  of  the  fossorial  wasps  of  the 
family  Bembecidae.  These  wasps  are  apparently  aware  of  the 
blood-sucking  habits  of  tlieir  favourites,  and  attend  on  travellers 
and  pick  up  the  flies  as  they  are  about  to  settle  down  to  tlieir 
phlebotomic  operations.  The  larvae  of  the  Tabanidae  are  some 
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of  them  aquatic,  "but  others  live  in  the  earth  or  in  decaying 
wood ;  they  are  of  predaceous  habits,  attacking  and  sucking 
Insect -larvae,  or  worms.  Their  form  is  cylindric,  attenuate 
at  the  two  extremities;  the  slender  small  head  is  retractile,  and 
armed  with  a  pair  of  conspicuous,  curved  black  hooks.  The 
body  is  surrounded  by  several  promi¬ 
nent  rings.  The  breathing  apparatus  is 
apparently  but  little  developed,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  snmll  tube  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body,  capable  of  being  exserted  or 
withdrawn  ;  in  Aids  two  closely  approxi¬ 
mated  stigmata  are  placed.  I11  a  larva, 
probably  of  this  family,  found  by  the 
writer  in  the  si  1  ingle  of  a  shallow  stream 
in  the  New  Forest,  the  annuli  are  re¬ 
placed  by  seven  circles  of  prominent 
pseudopods,  on  the  abdominal  segments 
about  eight  in  each  circle,  and  each  of 
these  feet  is  surmounted  by  a  crown  of 
small  hooks,  so  that  there  are  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  distributed  equally  over  the 
middle  part  of  the  body  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  upper  or  lower  surface.  The 

J  1  t  Jb'io.  zzu. — .Larva  01  a  Taoa- 

figures  of  the  larva  of  T.  cordujer,  by  aid.  WAtylotw  fuivim.] 
Thauer,  and  of  Haematupota  plmialis,  by  of  \ody  • 

Penis,  are  something  like  this,  but  have  D,  one  of  the  pseudopods, 
no  setae  on  the  pseudopods.  The  meta-  New  Forest, 
morphoses  of  several  Tabanidae  are  described  and  figured  by  Hart ; 1 
the  pupa  is  remarkably  like  a  Lepidopterous  pupa.  We  have  five 
genera  and  about  a  score  of  species  of  Tabanidae  in  Britain. 

Fam.  16.  Acanthomeridae. — A  very  small  family  of  two 
genera  (Acanthomera  and  Rhaphi orhynclbus)  confined  to  America, 
and  including  the  largest  Diptera,  some  being  two  inches  long. 
The  antenna  is  terminated  by  a  compound  of  seven  segments  and 
a  style ;  the  proboscis  is  short,  and  the  squama  rudimentary. 
The  general  form  reminds  one  of  Tabanidae  or  Oestridae.  A 
dried  larva  exists  in  the  Vienna  collection ;  it  is  amphipneustic, 
and  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  anterior 
stigma. 


1  Bull.  Illinois  Lab.  .iv.  1895. 
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Pam.  17.  Therevidae. — Moderate-sized  flics ,  with  somewhat 
the  abearance  of  short  Asilidac.  They  hare,  however ,  only  a 
feeble  fleshy  proboscis,  and  minute  claws ,  with  pi  dm  Hi  but  no 
empodium ;  the  antennae  project,  cere  short , 
three -jointed,  pointed. — The  flies  of  this 
family  are  believed  to  he  predaceous  like 
the  Bobber-flies,  hut  they  appear  to  be  very 
feebly  organised  for  such  a  life.  We  have, 
about  ten  species  in  Eli  tain,  and  there 
are  only  some  200  known  from  all  the 
world.  P>ut  little  is  known  as  to  the  meta¬ 
morphoses.  Meigen  found  larva, e  of  T 1 

,  nolnlitcda  in  rotten  stumps,  but  other  larvae 

"Fig  231 T'Iigtg'I'c/,  ( JPszlo -  ^ 

‘cephaia)  confmis.  L,  have  been  recorded  as  devouring  dead  pupae 

Eur°I,e*  or  larvae  of  Lepidoptera.  The  larvate  are  said 

^  Alter  rerns.  J  it  .  1  «  . 

to  be  elongate,  very  slender,  worm-1  dee,  and 
to  have  nineteen  body-segments,  the  posterior  pair  of  spiracles 
being  placed  on  what  looks  like  the  seventeenth  segment,  but  is 
really  the  eighth  of  the  abdomen.  The  pupa  is  not  medosed 
in  the  larval  skin;  that  of  Psil  oeepluda  is  armed  with  setae  and 
spinous  processes,  and  was  found  in  rotten  wood  by  Frau  enfold. 

Fam.  18.  Scenopinidae. — Bather  small  flies ,  without  bristles. 
Antennae  three-jointed,  the  third  joint  rather  long,  vdtJumt  ap¬ 
pendage.  Proboscis  not  por ejecting.  Empodium  absent.  These 
unattractive  flies  form  one  of  the  smallest  families,  and  are 
chiefly  found  on  windows.  S.  fcnestralis  looks  like  a  tiny 
Stratiomyid,  with  a  peculiar,  dull,  metallic  surface.  The  larva 
of  this  species  has  been  recorded  as  feeding  on  a  variety  of 
strange  substances,  but  Osten  Sacken  is  of  opinion 1  that  if  is 
really  predaceous,  and  frequents  these  substances  in  order  to  find 
the  larvae  that  are  developing  in  them.  If  so,  Peenopinm  is  useful 
in  a  small  way  by  destroying  “  moth,”  etc.  The  larva  is  a  little 
slender,  cylindrical,  hard,  pale  worm  of  nineteen  segments,  with  a 
small  brown  head  placed  like  a  hook  at  one  extremity  of  the  body 
and  with  two  short,  divergent  processes  at  the  other  extremity, 
almost  exactly  like  the  larva  of  There, vet.  Full  references  to  the 
literature  about  this  Insect  are  given  by  Osten  Sacken. 

Fam.  19.  Nemestrinidae. — These  Insects  appear  to  he  allied 
to  the  Bombyliidae.  They  are  of  medium  size,  often  pilose,  and 
1  Ent.  May.  xxiii.  1886,  p.  51. 
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xom.dirnes  with  excess  Lt'dy  long  proboscis;  antennae  short,  with  a 
sample  th  ird,  yoinl,  and  a,  jointed,  slender,  terminal  appendage  ;  the 
tibiae  hare  no  spur*,  the  empoclium  is  pulvilhis-like.  The  wing- 
ner  Duration  %s  perhaps  the  most  complex  found  in  Dipt  era,  there 
being  numerous  cells  at  the  tip ,  almost  after  the  fashion  of 
Neiiroptern.  With  this  family  we  commence  the  aerial  forms 
composing  the  Tromoptera  of  Osten  Sacken.  Uemestrinidae  is  a 
small  family  of.  about  100  species,  but  widely  distributed. 
Megistorh ;//  nedi.us  Umyvrostris  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long, 
but  lias  a  proboscis  at  least  four  times  as  long  as  itself.  In 
South  Africa  it  may  be  seen  endeavouring  to  extract,  with  this 
l>roboseis,  the  honey  from  the  flower  of  a  Gladiolus  that  has  a 
perianth  just  as  long  as  its  own  rostrum ;  as  it  attempts  to  do  this 
when  it  is  hovering  on  the  wing,  and  as  the  proboscis  is,  unlike 
that  of  the  Bombylii,  fixed,  the  Insect  can  only  succeed  by  con¬ 
trolling  its  movements  with  perfect  accuracy ;  hence  it  has  great 
difficulty  in  attaining  its  purpose,  especially  when  there  is  much 
wind,  when  it  frequently  strikes  the  earth  instead  of  the  flower. 
M.  Westermann  thinks  1  the  life  of  the  Insect  and  the  appearance 
and  duration  of  the  flower  of  the  Gladiolus  are  very  closely  con¬ 
nected.  The  life-history  of  Hirmoneura  obscura  has  recently  been 
studied  in  Austria  by  Handlirsch  and  Brauer.2  The  larva  is  par¬ 
asitic  on  the  larva  of  a  Lamellicorn  beetle  (. Rhizotrogus  solstitialis ) ; 
it  is  metapneustio,  and  the  head  is  highly  modified  for  predaceous 
purposes.  The  young  larva  apparently  differs  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  the  matured  form.  The  most  curious  fact  is  that  the 
parent  fly  does  not  oviposit  near  the  Lamellicorn-larva,  but  places 
her  eggs  in  the  burrows  of  some  wood-boring  Insect  in  logs ;  the 
larvae  when  hatched  come  to  the  surface  of  the  log,  hold  them¬ 
selves  ii])  on  their  hinder  extremity  and  are  carried  away  by  the 
wind  ;  in  what  manner  they  come  into  contact  with  the  Lamellicorn 
larva,  which  feeds  in  turf,  is  unknown.  The  pupa  is  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  prominent,  almost  stalked  stigmata,  and  of  two 
pointed  divergent  processes  at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  This 
life -history  is  of  much  interest,  as  it  foreshadows  to  some  extent 
the  complex  parasitic  life-histories  of  Bombyliidae.  The  Nemes- 
trinidae  are  not  represented  in  the  British  fauna. 

Fam,  20.  Bombyliidae. — Body  frequently  fringed  with  down, 

1  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  France,  ii.  1833,  p.  492. 

»  Wien.  cut.  Zcit.  ii.  1883,  pp.  11  and  24,  pi.  i. 
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or  covered  in  large  ‘part  with,  hair.  Leys  slender,  dun's  small, 
without  distinct  empodiwm,  usually  with  only  minute  'pulvilh. 
Proboscis  very  long  or  moderate ,  antennae  three-jointed ,  terminal 
joint  not  distinctly  divided,  sometimes  large,  sometimes  luuvr-hke. 
This  is  a  very  large  family,  including  1500  species,  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  both  naturalist  and  economist.  Two  well-* 
marked  types,  formerly  treated  as  distinct  families,  a, re*,  included  in 
it — (1)  the  Bombyliides  with  very  long  exserted  rostrum,  and 
humped  thorax;  and  (2)  Antliracides,  with  a  short  beak,  and  of 
more  slender  and  graceful  form.  None  of  these  Hies  are  blood¬ 
suckers,  they  frequent  dowers  only,  and  use  their  long  rostrums  in 
a  harmless  manner.  The  members  of  botli*  of  these  groups  usually 
have  the  wings  ornamented  with  a  pattern,  which  in  Anthrax 
is  frequently  very  remarkable ;  in  both,  the  clothing  of  the  body 
is  frequently  variegated.  Their  powers  of  flight  are  very  great, 
and  the  hovering  Bombylius  of  early  spring  is  endowed  with  an 
unsurpassed  capacity  for  movement,  remaining  perfectly  still  on 
the  wing,  and  darting  off  with  lightning  rapidity ;  Anthrax  is 
also  most  rapid  on  the  wing.  In  Britain  we  have  but  few 
species  of  Bombyliidae,  but  in  warm  and  dry  climates  they  are, 
very  numerous.  The  life-history  of  these  Insects  was  till  recently 

unknown,  hut  that  of  Argyro- 
moeba  (Anthrax)  trifascia  ta,  has 
been  described  by  the  Trench 
naturalist,  Pabre,  who  ascertained 
that  the  species  is  parasitic  on  the 
Mason-hee,  Chalicodoma  muraria, 
that  forms  nests  of  solid  mas¬ 
onry.  He  endeavoured  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  egg,  hut  failed;  the 
parent- fly  oviposits,  it  appears, 
Ly  merely  dropping  a  minute 
egg  while  flying  over  the  surface 
of  the  mass  of  masonry  by  which 
the  grubs  of  the  OhaUcodoma  are 
protected.  Prom  this  egg  there 
is  hatched  a  minute  delicate  ver¬ 
miform  larva  (Pig.  282,  A).  In 
order  to  obtain  its  food,  it  is  necessary  for  this  feeble  creature  to 
penetrate  the  masonry ;  apparently  a  hopeless  task,  the  animal 


A,  Greatly,  B,  C,  slightly  magnified. 
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l><‘ing  scarcely  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  long  and  very  slender;  it 
is,  however,  provided  with  a  defiexed  horny  head,  armed  in  front 
with  some  stiff  bristles,  while  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body 
there  are  four  pairs  of  elongate  setae  serving  as  organs  of  loco¬ 
motion  ;  thus  endowed,  the  frail  creature  hunts  about  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  masonry,  seeking  to  find  an  entrance;  frequently  it 
is  a  long  time  before  it  is  successful;  but  though  it  has  never 
taken  any  food  it  is  possessed  of  great  powers  of  endurance. 
Usually,  after  being  disclosed  from  the  egg,  it  remains  about 
fifteen  days  without  stirring ;  and  even  after  it  commences  its 
attempts  to  enter  the  nest  it  is  still  capable  of  a  long  life  without 
taking  any  food.  Possibly  its  organisation  will  not  permit  it  to 
feed  (supposing  any  food  were  obtainable  by  it)  without  its 
growing*  somewhat  thereafter,  and  if  so,  its  chance  of  obtaining 
entrance  through  the  masonry  would  be  diminished.  ‘  Abstention, 
it  would  appear,  is  the  best  policy,  whether  inevitable  or  not ; 
so  the  starving  little  larva  continues  its  endeavours  to  find  a 
chink  of  entrance  to  the  food  contained  in  the  interior  of  the 
masonry.  It  has  plenty  of  time  for  this,  because  it  is  better  for 
it  not  to  get  into  the  cell  of  the  bee  until  the  grub  is  quite  full 
grown,  and  is  about  to  assume  the  pupal  form,  when  it  is  quite 
incapable  of  self-defence.  Finally,  after  greater  or  less  delay, 
the  persevering  little  larva  succeeds  in  finding  some  tiny  gap  in 
the  masonry  through  Which  it  can  force  itself.  M.  Fabre  says 
that  the.  root  of  a  plant  is  not  more  persistent  in  descending 
into  the  soil  that  is  to  support  it  than  is  this  little  Anthrax 
in  insinuating  itself  through  some  crack  that  may  admit  it  to  its 
food.  Having  once  effected  an  entrance  the  organisation  that 
has  enabled  it  to  do  so  is  useless ;  this  primary  form  of  the  larva 
has,  in  fact,  as  its  sole  object  to  enable  the  creature  to  penetrate  to 
its  food.  Having  penetrated,  it  undergoes  a  complete  change  of 
form,  and  appears  as  a  creature  specially  fitted  for  feeding  on  the 
quiescent  larva  of  the  bee  without  destroying  it.  To  accomplish 
this  requires  an  extreme  delicacy  of  organisation  and  instinct ; 
to  bite  the  prey  would  be  to  kill  it,  and  if  this  were  done,  the 
Anthraac  would,  Fabre  supposes,  ensure  its  own  death,  for  it 
cannot  feed  on  the  dead  and  putrefying  grub ;  accordingly,  the 
part  of  its  body  that  does  duty  as  a  mouth  is  merely  a  delicate 
sucker  which  it  applies  to  the  skin  of  the  Chalicodoma- grub; 
and  thus  without  inflicting  any  perceptible  wound  it  sucks  day 
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after  day,  changing  its  position  frequently,  until  it  has  completely 
emptied  the  pupa  of  its  contents,  nothing  being  left  hut  the  skin. 
Although  this  is  accomplished  without  any  wound  being  inflicted, 
so  effectual  is  the  process  that  all  the  Chcdicodoma  is  gradually 
absorbed.  The  time  requisite  for  completely  emptying  the  victim 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
Anthrax- larva  is  full  grown,  and  the  question  arises,  how  is  it  to 
escape  from  the  cell  of  solid  masonry  in  which  it  is  imprisoned  ? 
It  entered  this  cell  as  a  tiny,  slender  worm  through  a  minute 
orifice  or  crack,  but  it  has  now  much  increased  in  size,  and  exit 
for  a  creature  of  its  organisation  is  not  possible.  Tor  some 
months  it  remains  a  quiescent  larva  in  the  cell  of  the  Chaii - 
cocloma ,  but  in  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year  it  undergoes 
another  metamorphosis,  and  appears  as  a  pupa  provided  with  a 
formidable  apparatus  for  breaking  down  the  masonry  by  which 
it  is  imprisoned.  The  head  is  large  and  covered  in  front  with 
six  hard  spines,  to  be  used  in  striking  and  piercing  the  masonry, 
while  the  other  extremity  of  the  body  bears  some  curious  horns, 
the  middle  segments  being  armed  with  rigid  hairs  directed  1  jack- 
wards,  and  thus  facilitating  movement  in  a  forward  direction  and 
preventing  slipping  backwards.  The  pupa  is  strongly  edrved, 
and  fixes  itself  by  the  aid  of  the  posterior  spines;  then,  unbend¬ 
ing  itself,  it  strikes  with  the  armour  of  the  other  extremity 
against  the  opposing  wall,  which  is  thus  destroyed  piecemeal 
until  a  gallery  of  exit  is  formed ;  when'  this  is  completed  the 
pupa -skin  bursts  and  the  perfect  fly  emerges,  leaving  the 
pupa-case  still  fixed  in  the  gallery.  Thus  this  species  appears 
in  four  consecutive  forms — in  addition  to  the  egg — each  of 
which  is  highly  specialised  for  the  purposes  of  existence  in  that 
stage. 

The  habits  of  our  British  Bombylius  major  have  been  partially 
observed  by  Dr.  Chapman,1  and  exhibit  a  close  analogy  with 
those  of  Anthrax  trifasciata.  The  bee-larva  that  served  as  food 
was  in  this  case  Andrena  labialis,  and  the  egg  was  deposited 
by  the  fly,  when  hovering,  by  jerking  it  against  the  hank  in 
which  the  nest  of  the  bee  was  placed. 

It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  the  larvae  of  various 
species  of  Bombyliidae-  are  of  great  service  by  devouring  the 
eggs  of  locusts.  Biley  found  that  the  egg-cases  of  Caloptenus 
1  ML  Mug.  xiv.  1878,  p.  190. 
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am  emptied  of  their  contents  by  the  larvae  of  Sysiocchus 
and  Triodites  tints.  A  similar  observation  has  been  made 
in  the  Troad  by  Mr.  Calvert,  who  found  that  the  Bombyliid, 
( 'uffoshmafuMapmtUs,  destroys  large  quantities  of  the  eggs  of 
dahrplnnts  Ualicus.  Still  more  recently  M.  Kiinekel  d’Hercnlais 
has  discovered  that  the  destructive 


locust  Bta  tiro  not  ns  in a  race  anus  is 
kept  in  cheek  in  Algeria  in  a 
similar  manner,  as  many  as  80 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  of  the  locust 
being  thus  destroyed  in  certain 
localities.  He  observes  that  the 
larva  of  tin*,  fly,  after  being  full 
foal  in  the,  autumn,  passes  the 
winter  in  a  state  of  lethargy- — 
ho  calls  it  “  hypnody  ” — in  the 
o<gg-case  of  the  locust,  and  he 
further  informs  us  that  in  the 
ease  of  A  n  thrax  fen cstraU.%  which 
devours  the  eggs  of  the  large 


0.  233. — Systrojws  cm  del  is.  South 

Africa.  A,  Pupa ;  B,  imago,  ap¬ 
pendages  of  the  left  side  removed. 
(After  Westwood.) 


Ocu  erodes,  the,  lethargy  may  he  prolonged  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  After  the  pupa  is  formed  it  works  a  way  out  of  the  case 
by  means  of  its  armature,  and  then  again  becomes  for  some  days 
immobile  before  the  perfect  fly  appears.  Lepidopterous  larvae 
are  also  attacked  by  Bombyliid  flies.  A  species  of  Systropus  has 
been  recorded  as  destroying  the  larva  of  Limacodes.  Several  of 
the  Bombyliids  of  the  genus  just  mentioned  are  remarkable  for 
the.  great  resemblance  they  display  to  various  Hymenoptera,  some 
of  them  being  very  slender  flies,  like  the  thin  bodied  fossorial 
Hymenoptera.  The  difference  between  the  pupa  and  imago  in 
this  case  is  very  remarkable  (Fig.  233). 

Fam.  21.  Acroceridae  or  Cyrtidae. — Flies  of  the  average  size, 
of  peculiar  form,  the  small  head  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the 
eyes,  and  lent  down  under  the  humped  thorax :  wings  small,  halter es 
entirely  concealed  ly  the  very  large  horizontal  sguamae  ;  antennae 
'very  diverse.  The  peculiar  shape  of  these  flies  is  an  exaggeration  of 
that  we  have  already  noticed  in  Bombylius.  The  mouth  in  Acro¬ 
ceridae  is  very  variable  ;  there  may  be  a  very  long,  slender  proboscis 
(Acrocera),  or  the  mouth-parts  may  be  so  atrophied  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  an  orifice  exists  ( Ogcodes ).  There  are  hut 
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few  species  known,  and  all  of  them  a, re  rare;1  in  "Britain  we 
have  but  two  (Oyeodes  gibbosos,  A  croc  era,  global,  ax).  The  genus 
Pterodontia,  found  in  North  America  and  Australia,,  an  inflated 
bladder -like  form  with  a  minute,  head,  is 
/Ol  /S" /  amongst  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 

i  forms  of  Diptera.  The  habits  are  very 

Peculiar,  the  larvae,  so  far  as  known,  all 
living  as  ] >arasites  within  the  l)odies  of 
YCVl  spiders  or  in  their  egg-hags.  It  appears, 

1  \  j  however,  that  the  flies  do  not  oviposit  in 

**  I  \  appropriate  places,  l>ut  place  their  eggs  on 
Fig.  234. — Megalylus  r/ra-  stems  of  plants,  and  the  young  larvae  have 
^4:(AS0C!rKlai'!  to  find  their  way  to  the  spiders.  Trailer  has 
described  the  larva  of  the  European  Asto- 
mella  lindeni,2 3  which  lives  in  the  body  of  a  spider,  Cleniza 
.  ariana ;  it  is  amphipneustic  and  maggot -like,  the  head  being 
extremely  small.  The  larva  leaves  the  body  of  the  spider  for 
pupation ;  the  pupa  is  much  arched,  and  the  head  is  destitute  of 
the  peculiar  armature  of  the  Bomhyliidae,  but  has  a  serrate  ridge 
on  the  thorax.  Einerton  found  the  larvae  of  an  Acrocera •  in  tin*. 


webs  of  a  common  North  American  spider,  Amaurohvus  sylvestris, 
they  having  eaten,  it  was  supposed,  the  makers  of  the  cobwebs. 

Fam.  22.  Lonchopteridae. — Small ,  slender  Jlirs ,  with  ‘pointed 
wings,  short,  giorreet  antennae,  with  a  simple,  circular  third  joint, 
bearing  a  bristle  ;  empodinm  very  small,  pulvilli  absent,. — Only  one 
genus  of  these  little  flies  is  known,  but  it  is  apparently  widely 
distributed,  and  its  members  are  common  Insects.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  Acalyptrate  Muscidae,  and  the  nervuration  of 
the  wing  is  somewhat  similar,  the  nervures  being  simple  and 
parallel,  and  the  minute  cross -nervures  placed  near  the  base. 
The  systematic  position  is  somewhat  doubtful,  and  the  meta¬ 
morphoses  are  but  incompletely  known,  very  little  having  beam 
added  to  what  was  discovered  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  1862.® 
The  larva  lives  on  the  earth  under  vegetable  matter;  it  is  very 
transparent,  amphipneustic,  with  a  peculiar  head,  and  with  fringes 
on  the  margins.  This  larva  changes  to  a  semi -pupa  or  apterous 
maggot-like  form,  within  the  larval  skin ;  the  true  pupa  was 


1  For  figures,  etc.,  cf.  Westwood,  Tr.  ent.  t>oc.  London ,  1876,  p.  507,  pis.  v.  vi. 

2  Verb.  Gcs.  Wien ,  xix.  1869,  p.  737,  pi.  xiii. 

3  Tr.  ent.  80c.  London  (3)  i.  1862,  p.  338,  pi.  xi. 
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Hot  not  in'll  l,y  Kul.hock.  i.nf,  FmuonMd1  has  .since  observed  it, 
th-iuyh  in-  only  1  in -nt  inns  that  it  possesses  difierentiated  limbs 
and  si-omi-nts.  The  nieta  morph  owes  appeal-  to  lie  very  peculiar. 
I  Iiis  1 1  v  r‘‘«|iiiivs  <1  t  borough  study. 

Fam.  23.  Mydaidae.- . Large  Jlies  of  elongate  form;  the  hind 

Jewtu'a  long  and  toothed  beneath  ;  (he.  antennae  knobbed  at  the  tip, 
/’mjrrfhtg,  rath*  i'  lung,  the  basal  joint  definite,  Imt  the  divisions 
nJ  s*'l*srf/  aent  jut  nfs  mare  or  less  indistinct.  Em gi odium  small. 
/I  utg.;  J  m  gar  a  tig  h  rarity  pigmented  ;  with  a  complex  nervuration. 
I  !hv<*  film  {!  n\s  arc  exotic  ;  a  low  species  occur  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  region,  even  in  the  South  of  Europe;  the  chief  genus, 
My  das,  is  South  American,  hut,  most  of  the  other  genera  are 
Amsfralhm  or  African.  Hut  little  is  known  as  to  the  life- 
histories.  The  larvae,  are  thought  to  live  in  wood,  and  to  prey 
on  ( ‘oleopt erous  larvae. 

Fam.  24.  Asilidae  ( Ilnhbcr  -jiies).— Mouth  forming  a  short, 
pray  et  1  tig  horny  beak ,  the  palpi  usually  only  small ;  the  feet 
gnu  rally  largely  de relayed ;  the  daws  large,  frequently  thick  ayd 
id  ant,  the  jraln/lt .  generally  elongate,  the  ei  tip  odium  a. ,  bristle ; 
hal teres  j'r*fe ;  no  s<j  tut  nut.  The  Asilidae  is  one  of  the  largest 
families  of  Hies,  and  probably  includes  about  3000  described 
speries;  as  will  readily  be  believed,  there  is  much  variety  of 
form  ;  wane  are,  short  and  thick  and  extremely  hairy,  superficially 
resembling  hairy  bees,  but  the  majority  are  more  or  less  elongate, 
the  abdomen  being  specially  long,  and  having  eight  segments 
conspicuously  displayed.  The  antennae  are  variable,  *  but  are 
three- jointed  with  a  terminal  appendage  of  diverse  form  and 
st  rueture.  They  belong  to  the  super-family  Energopoda  of  Osten 
Sunken,  hut  the  association  of  Empidae  and  Doliehopidae  with  them 
does  not  neem  to  he  very  natural.  In  their  perfect  state  these 
flies  are.  most  voracious,  their  prey  being  Insects,  which  they 
seize  ali vt*  and  impale  with  the  rostrum.  They  are  amongst 
the  most  formidable  of  foes  and  fear  nothing,  wasps  or  other 
stinging  Insects  being  attacked  and  mastered  by  the  stronger 
speed  eg  without  difficulty.  They  have  been  observed  to  capture 
even  dragonflies  and  tiger-beetles.  As  is  the  case  with  so  many 
other  Insects  that  prey  on  living  Insects,  the  appetite  in  the 
Asilidae  neems  to  be  insatiable;  a  single  individual  has  been 
observed  to  kill  eight  moths  in  twenty  minutes.  They  have 
1  Verh*  Gcs.  men.,  six.  1869,  p.  941. 
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been  said  to  suck  blood  from  Vertebrates,  }>uf  this  appears  to  lie 
erroneous.  The  metamorphoses  of  a  ..low  specit‘8  have  been  ob¬ 
served.  Perris  has  called  attention  to  the  close  alliance  between 
the  larvae  of  Tabanidae  and  ol  Asilidae,1  and  it  seems  at  present 
impossible  to  draw  a  line  of.  distinction  between  the  two.  So 
far  as  is  known,  the  larvae  of  Asilidae  are  terrestrial  and 
predaceous,  attacking  more  particularly  the  larvae  of  (Joleoptera, 
into  which  they  sometimes  hore ;  in  Laphria  there  are  numerous 
pseudopods,  somewhat  of  the  kind  shown  in  Fig.  220,  but  less 
perfect  and  without  hairs;  the  head  and  breathing  organs  appear 
to  he  very  different.  According  to  Beling’s  descriptions  of  the 
larvae  of  Asilus,  the  head  in  this  case  is  more  like  that  of  the 
figure,  but  there  are  no  pseudopods.  The  Hies  of  Asilidae  and 
Tabauidae  are  so  very  distinct  that  these  resemblances  between 
their  larvae  are  worthy  of  note. 

Fam.  25.  Apioceridae. — Moderate-sized  flies  marked  with  blae/r 
and  white,  with  an  abearance  like  that  of  some  Mvscidae  and 
Asilidae;  with  dear  wings ,  the  veins  not  deeply  coloured ;  a.uteunar 
short ,  with  a  short ,  simple  appendage  ;  no  empod/km.  But  little 
is  known  as  to  the  flies  of  this  family,  of  which  only  two  genera, 
consisting  of  about  a  dozen  species,  are  found  in  North  Ameriea, 
Chili,  and  Australia.  Osten  Sacken  is  inclined  to  treat  them 
as  an  aberrant  division  of  Asilidae.  Brauer  looks  on  them  as 
primitive  or  synthetic  forms  of  much  interest,  and  has  briefly 
described  a  larva  which  he  considers  may  be  that  of  Apiocera , 
but  this  is  doubtful ;  it  is  a  twenty-segmented  form,  and  may  be 
that  of  a  Thereva } 

Fam.  26.  Empidae. — Small  or  moderate-sized  flies  of  obscure 
colours,  grey,  rusty,  or  Hack,  with  small  head,  somewhat  globular 
in  form,  with  three-jointed  antennae,  the  terminal  joint  long  and 
pointed;  usually  there  is  a  long  slender  beak ;  the  legs  are  elongate, 
frequently  hairy ;  the  tarsi  bear  long  pulvilli  and  a  snudl  eve- 
podium.  The  Empidae  are  an  extensive  family  of  flies,  with 
predaceous  habits,  the  rostrum  being  used  by  the  female  as 
an  instrument  for  impaling  and  sucking  other  flies.  They  are 
occasionally  very  numerous  in  individuals,  especially  in  wooded 
districts.  There  is  great  variety ;  there  are  nearly  200  specien 
in  Britain.  The  forms  placed  in  the  sub-family  Hybotinae  are 
cm  ions  slender  little  Insects,  with  very  convex  thorax  and 
1  Ami.  tioe.  cnt.  France  (4)  x.  1S70,  p.  221.  *  till.  AL  Wien,  xci.  1885,  p.  392. 
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large  him!  legs.  In  llemerod/romia  the  front  legs  are  raptorial, 
the  femora  being  armed  with  spines  on  which  the  tibiae 
close,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  trap.  Many  Empidae  execute 
aerial  dances,  and  some  of  the  species  of  tlie  genus  Iliiara  are 
notorious  for  earrying  veils  or  nets  in  the  form  of  silken  webs 
more,  or  less  densely  woven.  This  subject  is  comparatively  new, 
the  fact  having  keen  discovered  by  Baron  Osten  Sunken  in 
1877/ and  if  is  not  at  all  clear  what  purpose  these  peculiar 
constructions  serve ;  it  appears  probable  that  they  are  carried 
by  means  of  the  hind  legs,  and  only  by  the  males.  Mik  thinks 
that  in  //.  sartor  the  veil  acts  as  a  sort  of  parachute,  and  is  of 
use  in  carrying  on  the  aerial  performance,  or  enhancing  its 
effect ;  while  in  the  case  of  other  species,  II,  maura  and  II,  inter- 
dineftt,  the  object  appears  to  be  the  capture  or  retention  of  prey, 
after  tin*,  manner  of  spiders.  The  source  of  the  silk  is  not 
known,  and  in  fact  all  the  details  are  insufficiently  ascertained. 
The  larvae,  of  Empidae  are  described  as  cylindrical  maggots,  with 
very  small  head,  and  imperfect  ventral  feet ;  the  stigmata  are 
amphipnoustie,  the  thoracic  pair  being,  however,  excessively 
small ;  beneath  the  posterior  pair  there  is  nearly  always  a  tooth¬ 
er  spined ike,  prominence  present. 

Fam.  27.  Dolichopidae. — Graceful  flies  of  metallic  colours , 
of  mode  rate  or  small  size,  and  long  legs ;  usually  with  bristles  on  the 
tit o rtf x  (tad  legs,  the  halter es  exposed,  squamae 
being  quite  ah  seat  ;  antennae  of  two  short  stout 
joints  (tf  v'h  irh,  the  second  is  really  tioo,  its 
dirislo/b  being  ‘more  or  less  distinct"),  with  a 
thread -I ike  or  fmir-Iike  appendage.  Proboscis 
short,  fleshy.  Claws,  pulmlli,  and  empodium 
small ;  wings  with  a  simple  system  of  nermires, 
flam:  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  icing  are  but 
fea\  there  is  no  anterior  basal  cross-rein  be- 
hr  era,  the  disced  and  second  basal  cells,  which 
Ihcrtfurv.  Jiithi  Imt  one  cell.  Ilns  is  also  a  jj,  pUjm  0f  j^evie. 

very  extensive  family  of  flies,  of  which  we  term  amMffuwi. 

J  ,  ,  „  „  „  .  .  t,  •  France.  (After 

have  probably  about  200  species  m  Lntam  *  Perris.) 

They  are  conspicuous  on  account  of  their 

golden,  or  golden-green  colours,  only  a  few  being  yellow  or  black. 

\  xiv.  1877,  p.  226  ;  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject  see  Mik,  Wien, 

nit,  ZtiL  xiii.  1894,  p.  273. 
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The  males  are  remarkable  for  the  curious  special  characters  the}T 
possess  oil  the  feet,  antennae,  face,  or  wings.  These  characters 
are  not  alike  in  any  two  species ;  they  are  believed  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  ornaments,  and  according  to  Professor  Aldrich  and  others 
are  used  as  such  in  courtship.1  This  family  of  flies  approaches 
very  closely  to  some  of  the  Acalyptrate  Muscidae  in  its  char¬ 
acters.  It  is  united  by  Brauer  with  Empidae  to  form  the  tribe 
Orthogenya.  Although  the  species  are  so  numerous  and 
abundant  in  Europe,  little  is  known  as  to  their  metamorphoses. 
Some  of  the  larvae  frequent  trees,  living  under  the  bark  or  in 
the  overflowing  sap,  and  are  believed  to  be  carnivorous  ;  they  are 
amphipneustic ;  a  cocoon  is  formed,  and  the  pupa  is  remark¬ 
able  on  account  of  the  existence  of  two  long  horns,  bearing  the 
spiracles,  on  the  hack  of  the  thorax ;  the  seven  pairs  of  abdominal 
spiracles  being  excessively  minute.2 

Series  3.  Cyelorrhapha  Aschiza 

Fam.  28.  Phoridae. — Small  flies ,  with  very  convex  thorax, 
small  head,  very  small  two-jointed  antennae,  hearing  a  long  seta  ; 
femora  more  or  less  broad ;  wings  with  two  dark ,  thick,  approxi¬ 
mate  reins ,  meeting  on  the  front  'margin  near  its  middle ,  and 
besides  these ,  three  or  four  very  fine  reins,  that  mm  to  the  margins 
in  a  sub -parallel  manner  without  forming  any  cells  or  forks.  This 
obscure  family  of  dies  is  of  small  extent,  but  its  members  are  ex¬ 
tremely  common  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  where  they  often  occur  in 
numbers  running  on  the  windows  of 
houses.  It  is  one  of  the  most  isolated 
Fig.  236— Wing  of  Trineum  groups  of  Diptera,  and  great  difference 

aterrma,  one  of  the  Phor-  0f  opinion  prevails  as  to  its  elassifica- 

idae.  Britain.  ,  . 

tion.  I  lie  wmg-nervuration  is  peculiar 
(but  varies  somewhat  in  the  species),  the  total  absence  of 
any  cross -veins  even  on  the  basal  part  of  the  wing  being 
remarkable.  There  are  bristles  on  the  head  and  thorax,  hut 
they  are  not  arranged  in  a  regular  manner.  The  larvae 
live  in  a  great  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  decaying  matter, 

1  Amer.  Natural,  xxviii.  1894,  p.  35. 

2  Ferris,  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  France  (4)  x.  1870,  p.  321,  pi.  4  ;  and  Laboulbene,  op. 
cit.  (5)  iii.  1873,  p.  50,  pi.  v. 
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and  attack  living  Insects,  and  even  snails,  though  probably 
only  when  these  are  in  a  sickly  or  diseased  condition.  The 
metamorphoses  of  several  species  have  been  described.1  The 
larvae  a, re  rather  slender,  hut  sub-conical  in  form,  with  eleven 
segments  and  a,  very  small  head,  amphipneustic,  the  body  behind 
terminated  by  some  pointed  processes.  The  pupa  is  remarkable; 
it  is  contained  in  a  case  formed  by  the  contracted  and  hardened 
skin  of  the  larva ;  though  it  differs  much  in  form  from  the 
larva  the  segmentation  is  distinct,  and  from  the  fourth  segment 
there  project  two  slender  processes.  These  are  breathing  organs, 
attached  to  the  prothorax  of  the  imprisoned  pupa ;  in  what 
manner  they  effect  a  passage  through  the  hardened  larval  skin 
is  hy  no  means  clear.  Perris  supposes  that  holes  for  them 
pre-exist  in  the  larval  skin,  and  that  the  newly-formed  pupa  by 
restless  movements  succeeds  in  bringing  the  processes  into  such  a 
position  that  they  can  pass  through  the  holes.  The  dehiscence 
of  the  pirparium  seems  to  occur  in 
a  somewhat  irregular  manner,  as 
in  Micro  don ;  it  is  never  Cyelor- 
rhaphous,  and  according  to  Perris 
is  occasionally  Orthorrhaphous ; 
probably  there  is  no  ptilinum. 

The  Insect  recently  described  by 
Meinert  as  Amigmatias  blattoides? 
is  so  anomalous,  and  so  little  is 
known  about  it,  that  it  cannot  at 
present  he  classified.  It  is  com¬ 
pletely  apterous ;  the  arrangement 
of  the  body-segments  is  tuilike  that  x27.  Denmark/  (After  Meinert.) 
of  Diptera,  but  the  antennae  and 

mouth-parts  are  said  to  be  like  those  of  Phoridae.  The  Insect 
was  found  near  Copenhagen  under  a  stone  in  the  runs  of  Formica 
fusca.  Meinert  thinks  it  possible  that  the  discovery  of  the 
male  may  prove  Aenigmatias  to  be  really  allied  to  Phoridae, 
and  Mik  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  Platyphora  lubbocki , 
Verrall,  known  to  he  parasitic  on  ants.  Dahl  recently  described 
a  wingless  Dipteron,  found  living  as  a  parasite  on  land-snails  in 
the  Bismarck  archipelago,  under  the  name  of  Pulieiphora  lucifera, 

1  Perris,  Ami.  Soc.  cut.  France  (4)  x.  1870,  p.  354. 

2  Ent.  Medclclelser,  ii.  1890,  p.  213. 
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and  Wandolleck  lias  recently  made  for  tills  and  some  allies  the 
new  family  Stethopathidae.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  these 
forms  are  more  than  wingless  Fhoridae. 

Fam.  29.  Platypezidae. — Small  flies,  with  p or  red  l  hare- 
jointed  antennae,  Jirst  two  joints  short,  third  longer,  with  a > 
terminal  seta;  no  bristles  on  the  back;  hind  kgs  of  nude,  or  of 
both  sexes ,  with  pecnliar,  broad,  fiat  tarsi ;  the  middle,  tibiae  bear 
spiers;  there  is  no  empodium.  Platypezidae  is  a  small  family 
of  flies,  the  classification  of  which  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  is  still  uncertain.  The  larvae  are 
broad  and  flat,  fringed  at  the  margin  with  twenty-six  spines  ;  they 
live  between  the  lamellae  of  Agaric  fungi.  At  pupation  the  form 
alters  but  little  ;  the  imago  emerges  by  a  horizontal  cleft  occurring 
at  the  margins  of  segments  two  and  four.1  We  have  four  genera 
(Opetia,  Flaky  enema,  Flatypeza,  Oallomyia),  and  nearly  a-  score  of 
species  of  Platypezidae  in  our  British  list,  but  very  little  seems  to 
be  known  about  them.  There  is  much  difference  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sexes,  in  some  at  any  rate  of  the  species,  they  being  large  and 
contiguous  in  the  male,  but  widely  separated  in  the  female. 

Fa,m.  30.  Pipuncnlidae.2 — Smalt  flies ,  loith  very  short  antennae 
bearing  a  lour/  seta  that  is  not  terminal ;  head  (dnost  globular, 
formed,  except  at  the  bach,  almost  entirely  by  the  large  conjoined 
eyes;  the  head  is  only  slightly  smaller  in  the  female,  but  in 
the  male  the  eyes  are  more  approximate  at  the  top .  This  is 


another  of  the  small  fami¬ 
lies  of  flies,  that  seems  dis¬ 
tinct  from  any  other,  though 
possessing  no  very  im¬ 
portant  characters.  In  i m it ty 
of  the  flics  that  have,  very 
large  eyes,  the  head  is 


Fig.  238. — Head  of  Pipunculus  sp.  A.,  Seen  from 
in  front ;  B,  side  view,  showing  an  antenna 
magnified.  Pyrenees. 


either  flattened  (yi.e.  com¬ 
pressed  from  he  fore  back¬ 
wards,  as  in  Tahanidae, 


Asilidae),  or  forced  beneath  the  humped  thorax  (as  in  Aero- 
ceridae),  but  neither  of  these  conditions  exists  in  Fipunc/ul  its ; 
in  them  the  head  extends  far  forwards,  so  that  the  area  of  the 


1  Frauen feld,  Ferh.  Gcs.  Wien ,  xx.  p.  37,  pi.  iii. 

F°r  monograph  of  Pipunculidae,  see  Becker,  Merlin,  cut.  Zeitschr.  xlii  1897 
pp.  25-100.  ‘  9 
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eve  compared  with  the  size*.  < >{“  the  body  is  perhaps  greater  than 
in  any  other  Diptera.  The  general  form  is  somewhat  that  of 
Anthrar,  hut  the  ve nation  on  the  hind  part  of  the  wing  is  much 
less  complex.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  facets 
on  the  front  and  the  back  of  these  great  eyes.  We  have  three 
genera,  and  about  a  dozen  species  of  Hipunculidae  in  Britain  hut 
apparently  they  are  far  from  common  Insects.  What  is  known 
about  the  life-history  is  almost  confined  to  an  imperfect  observa¬ 
tion  by  Holloman,  who  found  the  larva  of  B.j'use/ipes  living  after 
the  manner  of  a  Ilymenopterous  parasite  in  the  body  of  a  small 
Homoptcrous  I  used,.1  The  pupa,  seems  to  be  of  the  type  of  that 
of  Syrphidac. 

Earn.  31.  Conopidae.  — El  eg  a  nt  flies  of  moderate  size,  of  varied 
colours,  with,  abdomen  slender  at  the  base,  at  the  tip  strongly 
incurved  and  thicker;  antennae  inserted  close  together  on  a 
prow/iuenee,  three -jointed,  first  joint  sometimes  very  short.  The 
upper  surf  (fee  of  the  body  without  bristles  or  with  but  few.  There 
is  a,  slender,  elongate  proboscis ,  which  is  retractile  and  usually 
invisible.  This  rather  small  family  of  flies  includes  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  forms  of  Dipt  era ;  it  includes  two  divisions, 
the  Conopinae  with  long  antennae  terminated  by  a  very  minute 
pointed  process,  and  Myopinae  with  shorter  antennae  bearing  a 
hair  that  is  not  placed  at  the  end  of  the  third  joint.  The 
former  are  the  more  wasp-like  and  elegant ;  the  Myopinae  being 
much  more  like  ordinary  flies,  though  they  frequently  have 
curious,  inflated  heads,  with  a  white  face.  The  mode  of  life  of 
the  larva  of  (Jonops  is  peculiar,  it  being  parasitic  in  the  interior 
of  Bomhas,  or  other  Hymenoptera.  They  have  been  found  to 
attack  Bouilms,  Chalieodoma,  Osmia,  Vespa,  Bompilus,  and  other 
Aculeates.  Williston  says  that  Orthoptera  are  also  attacked. 
Conops  has  been  seen  to  follow  Bumble-bees  and  alight  on  them, 
and  Williston  says  this  act  is  accompanied  by  oviposition,  the 
larva  that  is  hatched  boring  its  way  into  the  body ’of  the  bee. 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  flies  enter  the  bees’  nests  and 
place  their  eggs  in  the  .larvae  or  pupae ;  but  this  is  uncertain,  for 
Conops  has  never  been  reared  from  a  bee-larva  or  pupa,  though 
it  has  frequently  been  procured  from  the  imago :  cases  indeed 
having  been  recorded  in  which  Conops  has  emerged  from  the  body 

1  Ofv.  Ak.  Fork.  xi.  1854,  p.  302,  pi.  v.,  since  confirmed  by  others,  see  Giard, 
C.1L  Ac.  M.  cix.  1889,  pp.  79  and  708. 
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of  a  Bombus  several  months  after  the  latter  had  been  killed  and 
placed  in  an  entomologist’s  collection.  The  larva  is  broad,  and 
when  full  grown  apparently  occupies  nearly  all  the  space  of 
the  interior  of  the  abdomen  of  the  bee ;  it  has  very  peculiar 
terminal  stigmata.  The  pupa  is  formed  in  the  larval  skin, 
which  is  greatly  shortened  and  indurated  for  the  purpose ;  this 
instar  bears,  in  addition  to  the  posterior  stigmata,  a  pair  of 
slightly  projecting,  anterior  stigmata.  We  have  several  species 
of  Conopidae  in  Britain ;  those  belonging  to  the  division 
Conopinae  are  all  rare  Insects,  hut  the  Myopinae  a, re  not  so 
scarce ;  these  latter  are  believed  to  be  of  similar  habits  with 
the  Conopinae,  though  remarkably  little  is  known  about  them. 
This  is  another  of  the  numerous  families,  the  relations  of  which 
are  still  a  subject  for  elucidation.  Brauer  places  the  Conopidae  in 
his  section  Schizophora  away  from  Syrphidae,  but  we  do  not  com¬ 
prehend  on  what  grounds ;  an  inspection  of  the  head  shows  that 
there  is  no  frontal  lunule  as  there  is  in  Eumyiidae ;  both  Myopa  and 
Conops  agreeing  fairly  well  with  Syrphus  as  to  this.  We  therefore 
place  the  family  in  its  old  position  near  Syrphus  till  the  relations 
with  Acalypterate  Muscidae  shall  be  better  estal dished. 

Fam.  32.  Syrphidae  {Hover -flies). — Of  moderate  or  rather 
large  size,  frequently  spotted  or  banded,  until  yellow,  with  a  thick 
fleshy  proboscis  capable  of  being  withdrawn  into  a  cleft  on  the 
under  side  of  the  head ;  antennae  not  placed  in  definite  cavities, 
three-jointed  ('1 usually  very  short),  and  leaving  a  seta  that  is  not 
terminal  in  position,  and  may  be  feathered.  Squama  variable,  nefyer 
entirely  covering  the  halter  es;  the  chief  {third  to  fifth)  longitudinal 
veins  of  the  toings  connected  near  their  termination  by  cross-veins 
and  usually  thus  forming  a  sort  of  short  margin  parallel  with  the 
hind  edge  of  the  wing  ;  a  more  or  less  impe/rf ect  false  nervwre  run¬ 
ning  between  the  third  and  fourth  longitudinal  ncrvures ;  no  e/m- 
podium  and  generally  no  distinct  system  of  bristles  on  the  bark  of 
the  body.  The  Syrphidae  (Fig.  212)  form  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  known  of  all  the  families  of  flies  ;  they  abound  in  our  gardens 
where,  in  sunny  weather,  some  species  may  be  nearly  always 
seen  hovering  over  flowers,  or  beneath  trees  in  places  where  the 
rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  amidst  the  shade.  There  are  two  or 
three  thousand  species  known,  so  that  of  course  much  variety 
exists ;  some  are  densely  covered  with  hair  (certain  Volueella  and 
others),  many  are  of  elegant  form,  and  some  bear  a  consider- 
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able  resemblance  to  Hynienoptera  of  various  groups.  The 
peculiar  veining  of  the  wings  permits  of  their  easy  identification, 
the  line  of  two  nervules,  approximately  parallel  with  the  margin 
of  the  distal  part  of  the  wing  (Fig.  212,  II),  and  followed  by  a  deep 
bay,  being  eminently  characteristic,  though  there  are  some  excep¬ 
tions  ;  there  are  a  lew  forms  in  which  the  antennae  a, re  exceptional 
in  having  a  terminal  pointed  process.  The  proboscis,  besides 
the  membranous  and  fleshy  lips,  consists  of  a  series  of  pointed 
slender  lancets,  the  use  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  as 
the  Insects  are  not  known  to  pierce  either  animals  or  vegetables, 
their  food  being  chiefly  pollen;  honey  is  also  doubtless  taken 
by  some  species,  but  the  lancet -like  organs  appear  equally 
ill -adapted  for  dealing  with  it.  The  larvae  are  singularly 
diversified ;  first,  there  are  the  eaters  of  Aphidae,  or  green-fly ; 
some  of  these  may  be  generally  found  on  our  rose-bushes  or  on 
thistles,  when  they  are  much  covered  with  Aphids  ;  they  are  soft, 
maggot -like  creatures  with  a  great  capacity  for  changing  their 
shape  and  with  much  power  of  movement,  especially  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  which  is  stretched  out  and  moved 
about  to  obtain  and  spear  their  prey :  some  of  them  are  very 
transparent,  so  that  the  movements  of  the  internal  organs  and 
their  vivid  colours  can  readily  be  seen  :  like  so  many  other 
carnivorous  Insects,  their  voracity  appears  to  be  insatiable.  The 
larvae  of  many  of  the  ordinary  Hover-flies  are  of  this  kind. 
Uristdlis  and  its  allies  are  totally  different,  they  live  in  water 
saturated  with  filth,  or  with  decaying  vegetable  matter  (the 
writer  has  found  many  hundreds  of  the  larvae  of  Myuitrojpa 
jlorea  in  a  pool  of  water  standing  in  a  hollow  beech-tree).  These 
rat-tailed  maggots  are  of  great  interest,  hut  as  they  have  been 
described  in  almost  every  work  on  entomology,  and  as  Professor 
Miall 1  has  recently  given  an  excellent  account  of  their  pecu¬ 
liarities,  we  need  not  now  discuss  them.  Some  of  the  flies  of 
the  genus  Eristcdis  are  very  like  honey-bees,  and  appear  in  old 
times  to  have  been  confounded  with  them ;  indeed,  Osten  Sacken 
thinks  this  resemblance  gave  rise  to  the  “  Bugonia  myth/"  a 
fable  of  very  ancient  origin  to  the  effect  that  Honey-bees  could 
be  procured  from  filth,  or  even  putrefying  carcases,  by  the  aid  of 
certain  proceedings  that  savoured  slightly  of  witchcraft,  and 
may  therefore  have  increased  the  belief  of  the  operator  in  the 
1  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  bisects,  1895,  p.  198. 
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possibility  of  a  favourable  result.  It  was  certainly  not  1  >< M  *'*  ** i  t 
were  produced  from  the  carcases,  but  Osten  Sacken  siiggonf^  *'****  t> 
Uristalis- flies  may  have  been  bred  therein. 

In  the  genus  Volucella  we  meet  with  a  third  kind  of  F\>r V1  ***5(1 
larva.  These  larvae  are  pallid,-  broad  and  fleshy,  surroim<lo<  ^  1  >  y 

numerous  angular,  somewhat  spinose,  outgrowths  of  tho  1  ><  ><  1  y  * 
and  have  behind  a  pair  of  combined  stigmata,  in  the  neigjd*  * 
hood  of  which  the  outgrowths  are  somewhat  larger;  theso  ^ 1  r^’a<v 
live  in  the  nests  of  Bees  and'  Wasps,  in  which  they  are  al > o  1  o  t  *  1 1  . 
Some  of  the  Volucella,  like  many  other  Syrphidae,  bear  <*•  c ' ( *  n  - 
siderable  resemblance  to  Bees  or  Wasps,  and  this  lias  given  i’  i *  ta  > 
a  modern  fable  about  them  that  appears  to  have  no  more  1 <  -PA *  Id  - 
mate  basis  of  fact  than  tlie  ancient  Bees-born-of-carcaseH 
It  was  formerly  assumed  that  the  Volucella- larvae  lived  « >n  flict 
larvae  of  the  Bees,  and  that  the  parent  flies  were  provid  1 3  1 1  in  a.  1 1  y 
endowed  with  a  bee -like  appearance  that  they  might  ol  >f  od  o 
entrance  into  the  Bees’ nests  without  being  detected,  and  t*  l  *  <  *  *  i 
carry  out  their  nefarious  intention  of  laying  eggs  that  would 
hatch  into  larvae  and  subsequently  destroy  the  larvae  of  tl  i  o  I  ><  *< 
Some  hard-hearted  critic  remarked  that  it  was  easy  to  under^tiui  <  i 
that  providence  should  display  so  great  a  solicitude  for  tho  avc*.  1 IV t **« » 
of  the  Volucella,  but  that  it  was  difficult  to  comprehend  how  it, 
could  be,  at  the  same  time,  so  totally  indifferent  to  the  well*  ti-o  <  »f 
the  Bees.  More  recently  the  tale  has  been  revived  and  c-d foe l  hh 
an  instance  of  the  value  of  deceptive  resemblance  resulting^  iY<  *iti 
the  action  of  natural  selection,  without  reference  to  pro-vdc  Ioiich** 
There  are,  however,  no  facts  to  support  any  theory  on  the  wu  1  >j i  *<*.&. 
Very  little  indeed  is  actually  known  as  to  the  habits  of* 
cello,  in  either  the  larval. or  imaginal  instars;  but  the  litfclo  tdiJid 
is  known  tends  to  the  view  that  the  presence  of  the  Mac// ft 

in  the  nests  is  advantageous  to  both  Fly  and  Bee.  Hiec>Ia,H  1  sas 
seen  Volucella  zonaria  enter  the  nest  of  a  Wasp  ;  it  settled  *i/L  ti 
little  distance  and  walked  in  without  any  fuss  being  made.  II-Ci-xio 
has  watched  the  Volucellct- larvae  in  the  nests,  and  he  thinlcH  f/|  tat 
they  eat  the  waste  or  dejections  of  the  larvae.  The  writ  or*  I-cc 
under  observation  Volucella- larvae  and  portions  of  the  etc- 11  b  of 
JBombus ,  containing  some  larvae  and  pnpae  of  the  Bees  atucl  ho  i  i  i  e/' 
honey,  but  the  fly-larvae  did  not  (luring  some  weeks  fcouelx  ixrxy  of 
the  Bees  or  honey,  and  ultimately  died,  presumably  of  starr'V’&ttd  on. 
Subsequently,  he  experimented  with  Volucella- larvae  and  a,  ion 
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of  the  com]>  of  wasps  containing  pupae,  and  again  found  that  the 
ilies  did  not  attack  the  f  lymen  op tera, ;  but  on  breaking  a  pupa 
of  the  Wasp  in  two,  the1,  -fly-larvae  attacked  it  immediately  and 
eagerly  ;  so  that  the  evidence,  goes  to  show  that  the  Volucdla- 
larvae  act  as  scavengers  in  the  nests  of  the  Hymenoptera. 
Kiinekel  d’Herculais  has  pul  dished  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
European  Volucdlu, ;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the 
plates  illustrating  the  structure,  anatomy  and  development,  but 
throws  little  direct  light  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Insects. 
V.  hombylans ,  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  our  British  species, 
appears  in  two  forms,  each  of  which  has  a  considerable  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  Bomlms ,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  each  of  the 
two  forms  is  specially  connected  with  the  Bee  it  resembles,  hut 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  this  idea  ;  indeed,  there  is  some 
little  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  genus  Mc.ro  do  %  has  larvae 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Volucdla ,  hut  they  live  in  bulbs 
of  Narcissus;  AT  cqvcstris  has  been  the  cause  of  much  loss  to  the 
growers  of  Dutch  bulbs ;  this  Bly  is  interesting  on  account  of  .its 
great  variation  in  colour ;  it  lias  been  described  as  a  whole  series 
of  distinct  species. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  numerous  forms  of  Syrphid  larvae 
are  those  of  the  genus  ATicrodon  (Big.  239),  which  live  in  ants5 
nests.  They  have  no  resemblance  to  Insect -larvae,  and  when 
first  discovered  were  not  only  supposed  to  be  little  Molluscs,  hut 
were  actually  described  as  such  under  the  generic  names  of 
Fu/nmda  and  ScutcMiyc/ra.  There  is  no  appearance  of  segmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  body;  the  upper  surface  is  covered  by  a  sort  of 
network  formed  by  curved  setae,  which  help  to  retain  a  coating 
of  dirt ;  there  is  no  trace  externally  of  any  head,  but  on  the 
under  surface  there  is  a  minute  fold  in  which  such  mouth-organs 
as  may  be  present  are  probably  concealed  ;  the  sides  of  the  body 
project  so  as  to  form  a  complex  fringing  arrangement ;  the  ter¬ 
minal  stigmata  are  very  distinct,  the  lateral  processes  connected 
with  them  (the  “  Knospen  55  of  Dr.  Meijere),  are,  however,  very 
irregular  and  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  stigmatic  scar. 
Pupation  occurs  by  the  induration  of  the  external  covering  and 
the  growth  from  it,  or  rather  through  it,  of  two  short  horns  in 
front.  Inside  this  skin  there  is  formed  a  soft  pupa,  of  the  kind 
usual  in  Oyclorrhaphous  flies ;  the  dehiscence  of  the  external 
covering  is,  however,  of  unusual  nature,  three  little  pieces  being 
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separated  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  surface,  while  the 
lower  face  remains  intact.  The  account  of  the  pupation  given 
by  Elditt1  is  not  complete:  the  two  horns  that  project  are,  it 
would  appear,  not  portions  of  the  larval  skin,  but  belong  to 
the  head  of  the  pupa,  and  according  to  Elditt  are  used  to  effect 
the  dehiscence  of  the  case  for  the  escape  of  the  11  y ;  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  liead-vesicle.  Nothing  is  known  as  to 
the  details  of  the  life  of  these  anomalous  larvae.  M.  Poujade 
has  described  two  species  found  in  France  in  the  nests  of  the 
ant  Lasius  niycr?  The  larva  we  figure  was  found  hy  Colonel 
Yerbury  in  nests  of  an  Attn  in  Portugal,  and  an  almost  identical 


Fig.  239. — Larva  of  Microdon  sp.  Portugal.  A,  Dorsal  view  of  the  larva,  x  4  ;  1, 
the  stigmatic  structure  ;  B,  posterior  view  of  stigmatic  structure ;  C,  a  portion  of 
the  marginal  fringe  of  the  body. 

larva  was  recently  found  by  Mr.  Budgett  in  Paraguay.  The 
flies  themselves  are  scarce,  Microdon  muiabilis  (formerly  called 
M.  apiformis)  being  one  of  the  rarest  of  British  flies.  They  have 
the  antennae  longer  than  is  usual  in  Syrphidae,  and  the  cross¬ 
veins  at  the  outside  of  the  wing  are  irregularly  placed,  so  that 
the  contour  is  very  irregular :  the  resemblance  to  bees  is  very 
marked,  and  in  some  of  the  South  American  forms  the  hind  legs 
are  flattened  and  hairy  like  those  of  bees.  The  oviposition  of 
Microdon  has  been  observed  by  Yerhoeff  ;3  he  noticed  that  the  fly 
was  frequently  driven  away  hy  the  ants — in  this  case,  Formica 
sanguined — hut  returned  undiscouraged  to  its  task. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  diverse  modes  of  life  of  Syrphid  larvae 
Das  been  given  by  Perris,4  and  he  also  gives  some  information  as 
to  the  curious .  horns  of  the  pupae,  hut  this  latter  point  much 

1  Ent.  Zoit.  Atettin ,  vi.  1845,  p.  384,  pi.  i. 

-  Ann.  Hoc.  ent .  Franco  (6)  iii.  1883,  p.  23,  pi.  i. 

3  But.  Nadir,  xviii.  1892,  p.  13.  4  Ann.  Aoc.  cut.  France  (4)  x.  1870,  p.  330. 
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Jits  elucidation.  Whether  the  Syrphidae,  or  some  of  them, 
ssess  n  ptilinum  that  helps  them  to  emerge  from  the  pupa  is 
>re  thou  < l< >ul > th'ul,  though  its  existence  has  been  affirmed  by 
/era!  authors  of  good  repute.1 


Series  4.  Oyclorrhapha  Schizophora 

Fam.  33.  Mnscidae  acalyptratae. — This  group  of  flies  has 
•on  the  least  studied  of  all  the  Biptera ;  it  is  generally  treated 
composed  of  twenty  or  thirty  different  families  distinguished 


Fig.  240.  — T)ioj>s is 
cqricalis .  Natal. 
A,  The  fly  ;  B,  ex¬ 
tremity  of  cephalic 
protuberance,  more 
magnified.  o, 
The  eye  ;  h ,  the 
antenna ;  C,  middle 
of  head,  front 
view ;  c,  ocelli. 


y  very  slight  characters.  It  is,  however,  generally  admitted  by 
pstema, tints  that  these  assemblages  have  not  the  value  of  the 
imilies  of  the  other  divisions  of  Diptera,  and  some  even  go  so 
ir  as  to  say  that  they  are  altogether  only  equivalent  to  a  single 
imily.  We  do  not  therefore  think  it  necessary  to  define  each  , 
ne  seriatim  ;  we  shall  merely  mention  their  names,  and  allude 
[>  certain  points  of  interest  connected  with  them.  Taken  collec- 
ively  they  may  lie  defined  as  very  small  Jlies,  with ,  three-jointed 
ntennae  (frequently  looking  as  if  only  two -jointed),  hearing  a 
visile  that  is  not  terminally  placed ;  frequently  either  destitute  of 
quamae  or  having  these  imperfectly  developed  so  as  not  to  cover  the 
,alteres  ;  and  possessing  a  comparatively  simple  system  of  nervura- 
ion,  the  chief  nervu/res  being  nearly  straight,  so  that  consequently 
'cw  cells  are  formed.  These  characters  will  distinguish  the  group 


3  S<*<i  on  this  difficult  subject,  Bcchcr,  Wim.  ent.  Zcil.  i.  1882,  p.  49. 
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from  all  the  other  Diptera  except  from  forms  of  Ascluza,  and 
from  certain  Anthoiayiklae,  with  botli  of  which  the  Aoa.ly|draiai- 
are  really  intimately  connected  (JoiiKiderahh;  diiiinmii'o  nl 
opinion  prevails  as  to  the  number  of  these  divisions,  hut  the 
families  usually  recognised  a, re : — 


1.  Doryceridae. 

2.  Tetanoceridae. 

3.  Sciomyzidae. 

4.  Diopsidae. 

5.  Celyphidae. 

fSepsidae 

b‘  \incl.  Piopliilidae. 
„  f  QMoropidae 
*'  ^(=Oscinidae). 

8.  Ulidiidae. 

9.  Platystomidae. 

10.  Ephydridae. 

11.  Helomyzidae. 


12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

IS. 

19. 

20. 


Dryomyzidac. 
Borboridac. 
Phycodromidiic. 
TPyreophoridati. 
f  Seatophagidae.. 

\  (=Scatoiuyzidae). 
f  Oeomyzidae 
\  inch  Opomyzidati. 
f  Drosophiliflae  ; 
find.  Asteidae. 
Psilidac. 

I  Tanyptizidae 
\(  =  Micropezidae). 


21.  Tryp<didai*. 
k)i>  ( Saprutny/.idac 
*J“J"  \  iiutl.  Ponrhacidac. 

21.  lihopal<ini<*.ri<  la**. 

24.  Ortalidae. 

f  A^rotn)  zid;y 

25.  inch  I’hyioiuyzi- 
(  dat*. 

2U.  M  ilicJiiidat*. 

27.  Oathi  jdiil  id  ;u*. 

28.  Iletcroncuridnc. 

21).  Cordyluridac. 


Brauer  associates  Conopidae  with  Aealyptrale  Muscids,  and 
calls  the  Group  Holometopa ;  applying  the  term  Sehizometnpu 
to  the  Calyptxate  Muscidae. 

JTo  generalisation  can  yet  he  made  as  to  the  larvae  of  those 
divisions,  neither  can  any  characters  be  pointed  out  by  which 
they  can  he  distinguished  from  the  larvae  of  the  following 
families.  In  their  habits  they  have  nothing  specially  distinctive, 
and  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  Anthomyiidae,  vegetable 
matter  being  more  used  as  food  than  animal  ;  many  of  them 
mine  in  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants  ;  in  the  genus  j)ary<rm  the 
larva  is  aquatic,  mining  in  the  leaves  of  water-plants,  and  in 
Ephydridae  several  lands  of  aquatic  larvae*,  art*,  found,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  resemble  the  rat- tailed  larvae  of  Ayrphidao ; 
certain  of  these  larvae  occur  in  prodigious  (piantifies  in  lakes, 
and  the  Insects  in  some  of  their  early  stages  stave  the  .Mexicans 
as  food,  the  eggs  being  called  Aliuatle,  the  larvae,  Pusei,  the. 
pupae  Koo-chali-bee.  Some  of  the  larvae  of  the  Scmmyzidae  are 
also  aquatic :  that  of  Tetmocera  ferraymm  is  said  by  1  htfour  to 
consist  only  of  eight  segments,  and  to  be  metapneustie  ;  1  Irauer 
considers  the  Acalyptrate  larvae  to  he,  however,  in  general, 
amphipneustic,  like  those  of  Calyptratae.  The  (ddoropidne  are 
a  very  important  family  owing  to  their  occasional  excessive 
multiplication,  and  to  their  living  on  cereals  and  other  grasses, 
varions  parts  of  which  they  attack,  sometimes  causing  great  losses 
to  the  agriculturist.  The  species  of  tins  genus  am 
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iViiiiDiis  for  the  curious  habit  of  entering  human  habitations  in 
g»*Teat  swarms  :  frequently  many  mil  lions  being-  found  in  a  single 
iiprirlmeiit.  Instances  of  this  habit  have  been  recorded  both  in 
K ranee  and  England,  Cambridge  being  perhaps  the  place  where  the 
1  >lienomenon  is  most  persistently  exhibited.  In  the  year  1831  an 
*  mormons  s>varui  of  (/.  H-nejita  was  found  in  the  Provost’s  Lodge 
<rb  King’s  College  and  was  recorded  by  Leonard  Jenyns;  in 

I  8  70  another  swarm  occurred  in  the  same  bouse  if  not  in  the 
*sa,nie  room.1  Of  late  years  such  swanns  have  occurred  in  certain 
apartments  in  the  Museums  (which  are  not  far  from  King’s 
<Jolleg*e),  and  always  in  the  same  apartments.  No  clue  whatever 
ccctn  be  obtained  as  to  their  origin ;  and 
tdiese  flies  are  guided  to  a  small  area  in 

II  umbers  that  must  be  seen  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  is  most  mysterious.  These  swarms 
^always  occur  in  the  autumn,  and  it  has 
Joeen  suggested  that  the  individuals  are 
sseelving  winter  quarters. 

Several  members  of  the  Acalyptratae 
1  lave  small  wings  or  are  wingless,  as  in 
fsonie  of  our  species  of  Borhwvs.  The 
Iliopsidae — none  of  which  are  European 

- - have  the  sides  of  the  head  produced 

irr  to  long  horns,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
ure  placed  the  eyes  and  antennae;  these 
cvmriosities  (Fig.  240)  are  apparently  com- 
1  non  in  both  Hindostan  and  Africa.  In 
tdxe  horned  flies  of  the  genus  Blapkowbyw, 
j.  >a,rts  of  the  head  are  prolonged  into 
1 10ms  of  very  diverse  forms  according  to 
Hie  species,  but  hearing  on  the  whole  a 
gj^reat  resemblance  to  miniature  stag- 
1  xorns.  A  genns  (Giraffimyiit)  with  a  long 
x  xeck,  and  with  partially  segmented  appen¬ 
dages,  instead  of  horns  on  the  head,  has 
L>een  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Arthur 
“VVTlley  in  New  Britain.  Equally  remarkable  are  pie  species  of 
CJelyylms  ;  they  do  not  look  like  flies  at  all,  owing  to  the  scutelluiri 
l>eing  inflated  and  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  all  the  posterior  parts 
1  London's  Magazine .  v.  1882,  p.  #02  ;  P.  ent.  AW.  Loudon «,  1871,  p.  x.  * 


the  manner  in  which 


Fin.  24 1 .  — (Myphus  ( Vwm,- 
oelyplms)  Bp.  W tint  A  fr  ica. 
A,  The  fly  seen  from 
above  ;  a,  scutelhun ;  by 
base  of  wing :  B,  profile, 
with  tip  of  abdomen  bent 
downwards ;  a,  sciitollmn  ; 
/>,  b,  wing  ;  i:3  part  of 
abdomen. 
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of  the  body  as  in  the  Scutcher  id  Hemiptera :  the  wings  are 
entirely  concealed,  and  the  abdomen  is  reduced  to  a  plate,  with 
its  orifice  beneath,  not  terminal;  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
highly  polished  and  destitute  of  bristles.  'Whether  this  is  a 
mimetic  form,  occurring  in  association  with  similar- looting 
Bugs  is  not  known.  The  North  .American  genus  Toxatrypana 
is  furnished  with  a  long  ovipositor ;  and  in  this  and  in  the  shape 
of  the  body  resembles  the  parasitic  Hymen optera.  This  genus 
was  placed  by  Gerstaecker  in  Ortalidae,  but  is  considered  by 
later  writers  to  be  a  member  of  the  Trypeti due.  This  hitter 
family  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  remarkable  amongst  the, 
Diptera  for  the  way  in  which  the  wings  of  many  of  its  members 
are  ornamented  by  an  elaborate  system  of  spots  or  marks,  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  species. 

Fam.  34.  Anthomyiidae.  —  Flies  similar  in  ajyn'tmmrr  to 
the  House-fly ;  the  main  vein  posterior  to  the  middle  of  (he.  witty 
(4: th  longitudinal)  continued  straight  to  the  Margin,  not  tu runt 
upwards .  Eyes  of  the  male  frequently  large  and,  eon  li gao  us, 
bristle  of  antenna  either  feathery  or  hare .  This  very  large  family 
of  hies  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  imattraoti  vc  of  the  On  lei’. 
Many  of  its  members  come  close  to  the  Acaly pirate  Museidae 
from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  a  well- 
developed  squama  covers  the  h albums ;  others  come  quite  as 
close  to  the  Tacliinidae,  Muscidae  and  Sam phagidae,  hut  may 
readily  be  separated  by  the  simple,  not  ungulate,  main  win 
of  the  wing.  The  larval  habits  are  varied  Many  attack 
vegetables,  produce  disintegration  in  them,  thus  facilitating  de¬ 
composition.  Anthomyin  brussieaa  is  renowned  amongst  market, 
gardeners  on  account  of  its  destructive  habits,  A.  e<nutf  on  the 
contrary,  is  beneficial  by  destroying  the  migratory  Locust 
Schistocerca  peretjrina ;  and  in  North  America,  A.  nnyudi/rom 
perforins  a  similar  office  with  Cfdopteu us  s/ire/u.s,  One  or  two 
species  have  been  found  living  in  birds;  in  one  ease  on  t  he  head  of 
a  species  of  Spermophila,,  in  another  ease  on  a  tumour  of  the  wing 
of  a  "Woodpecker,  IPyle/my  ai  slrigustt,  a  dung- free  punt  ting  species, 
lias  the  peculiar  habit  of  producing  living  larvae*,  one  at  a  time ; 
these  larvae  arc  so  large  that  it  would  be  supposed  they  are  full 
grown,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  they  arc  really  only  in  the,  first 
stage,  an  unusual  amount  of  growth  being  aecompl islmd  in  tips 
stadium.  Apilogastrr  a.nyelivue,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
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Portschinsky,  lays  a  small  number  of  ve ry  large  eggs,  and  tl  m  result¬ 
ing  larvae  pass  from  the  first  to  the  third  stage  of  development, 
omitting  the  second  stage  that  is  usual  in  .Eumyiid  Muscular.1 

Pam.  35.  Tachinidae.— First  yoslcrio r  edl  of  'iruuj  ready  or 
quite,  closed.  Scpumiae  large,  eeve/ri%fj  the,  Inf  Hares:  <mUvm,ot  (erida 
hare:  vg^er  surface  of  lunly  umalfoj  Jrrisll'jj.  Tin’s  is  an  enormous 
family  of  hies,  the  larvae  of  which  live  parasitical!  y  in  other  living 
Insects,  Lepidopterous  larvae  being  especially  haunted.  Many 
have  been  reared  from  the  Insects  in  which  they  live,  but  beyond 
this  little  is  known  of  the  lifedii  stories, and  still  less  off  lie  structure 
of  the  larvae  of  the  Tachinidae,  although  these  Insects  are  of  the 
very  first  importance  in  the  economy  of  Nature.  The  eggs  are 
usually  deposited  by  the  parent-flies  near  or  011  the  liea.d  of  the 


Fig.  242. —  Vgitmfut,  wrim/rim.  A,  The  pwfoot  fly,  x  %  ;  B,  trnolioai  chain  her  of  a  silk- 
worm,  with  body  of  a  larva  of  X/yimyia  projecting ;  a,  front  part  of  tlm  maggot  ; 
h,  fcjtigmatic  orifice  of  tlui  maggot ;  r,,  stigma  of  the  silkworm.  (After  Sasaki. ) 

victim;  Itiley  supposed  that  the  lly  huzms  about  the  victim  and 
deposits  an  egg  with  rapidity,  hut  a  circumstantial  account  given 
by  Weeks2  discloses  a  very  different  process:  the  lly  he,  watched 
sat  on  a  leaf  quietly  facing  a  caterpillar  of  J)aUma  engaged  in 
feeding  at  a  distance  of  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
“  Seizing  a  moment  when  the  head  of  the  larva  was  likely 
to  remain  stationary,  the  fly  stealthily  and  rapidly  bent  her 
abdomen  downward  and  ex  to)  idl'd  from  the  last  segment  what 
proved  to  be  an  ovipositor.  This  passed  forward  beneath  her 
body  and  between  the  legs  until  it  projected  beyond  and  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  Lead  of  the  fly  and  came  in  contact  with  the 
eye  of  the  larva  upon  which  an  egg  was  deposited”  making  an 
addition  to  five  already  there.  Ugirnyla,  serimtuta,  does  great 

1  Baron  von  Onion  Saekou  informs  tin*  wri  tor  that  this  statement  luw  siiu*,o  toon 
withdrawn  by  Porisoh  insky  as  he  in#  arroiicouK. 

Enl.  Ameer,  iii.  1887,  p.  120\ 
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harm  in  Japan  by  attacking'  the  silkworm,  and  in  the  case  of  tins 
fly  the  eggs  a, re  believed  to  be  introduced  into  the  victim  by 
being  laid  on  mulberry  leaves  and  swallowed  with  the  food  ; 
several  observers  agree  ns  to  the  eggs  being  laid  on  the  leaves,  but 
the  fact  tin  it  they  are  swallowed  by  the  silkworm  is  not  so  certain. 
Sasaki  lias  given  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  larva.1  According'  to  him,  the  young  larva,  alter 
hatching  in  the  alimentary  canal,  bores  through  it,  and  enters  a, 
nerve-ganglion,  feeding  there  for  about  a  week,  alter  which  the 
necessity  for  air  becoming  greater,  as  usual  with  larvae,  the 
maggot  leaves  the  nervous  system  and  enters  the  tracheal  system, 
boring  into  a  tube  near  a  stigmatic  orifice  of  the  silkworm,  where 
it  forms  a  chamber  for  itself  by  biting  portions  of  the  tissues  and 
fastening  them  together  with  saliva.  In  this  it  completes  its 


,  larva  ;  &,  egg  of  Ugiuu/la,  in  stomach  of  the  silkworm  ;  larva  in  a  nerve-ganglion  ; 
il,  larva  entering  a  ganglion  ;  e,  larva  embedded  in  true lieal  ehamher,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  242,  B.  (Xfter  Sasaki.) 

growth,  feeding  on  the  interior  of  the  silkworm  with  its  anterior 
part,  and  breathing  through  the  stigmatic  orifice  of  its  host; 
after  this  it  makes  its  exit  and  buries  itself  deeply  in  the  ground, 
where  it  pupates.  The  work  of  rupturing  the  puparitnu  by  the 
use  of  the  ptilinum  is  fully  described  by  Sasaki,  and  also  the.  fact 
that  the  fly  mounts  to  the  surface  of  tint  earth  by  the  aid  of  flu's  same 
peculiar  air-bladder,  which  is  alternately  contracted  and  distended. 
Five,  or  more,  of  the  Uijimy i<(~ ma gg< hs  may  be  found  in  one 
caterpillar,  but  only  one  of  them  reaches  maturity,  and  e  in  (ages 
from  the  body.  The  Tachiiiid  flies  appear  to  waste  a  huge  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  eggs  by  injudicious  ovi position  ;  but  they  make 
up  for  this  by  the  wide  cured e  of  their  victims,  for  a  single1,  species 
has  been  known  to  infest  Insects  of  two  or  three  different  Orders. 

The  species  of  Mittoyru m vt a — of  which  there  are  many  in 
Europe  and  two  in  England — live  at  tin1-  expense  of  Fossorial 
1  J.  Call.  Japan,  I.  18 SO’,  jip.  1**40,  jilaU'h  i.-vi. 
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Ilymeiioplera  by  a  curious  sort  of  indirect  parasitism.  They  are 
obscure  little  Hies,  somewhat  resembling  the  common  House-fly, 
but  they  are  adepts  on  the  wing  and  have  the  art  of  ovipositing 
with  extreme  rapidity ;  they  follow  a  Hymenopteron  as  it  is  carry¬ 
ing  the  prey  to  the  nest  for  its  young.  When  the  wasp  alights 
on  the  ground  at  the  entrance  to  the  nest,  the  MUtugram'ma 
swoops  down  and  rapidly  deposits  one  or  more  eggs  on  the  prey 
the  was])  designs  as  food  for  its  own  young.  Afterwards  the  larvae 
of  the  iiy  eat  up  the  food,  and  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
rapidity  of  their  growth,  the  young  of  the  Hymenopteron  perishes. 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  deposit  living  larvae,  not  eggs.  Fabre 
has  drawn  a,  very  interesting  picture  of  the  relations  that  exist 
between  a,  species  of  Mil togramma  and  a  Fossorial  Wasp  of  the 
genus  Jkmbcx}  We  may  remind  the  reader  that  this  Hymenop¬ 
teron  has  not  the  art  of  stinging  its  victims  so  as  to  keep  them 
alive,  and  that  it  accordingly  feeds  its  young  by  returning  to 
the  nest  at  proper  intervals  with  a  fresh  supply  of  food,  instead 
of  provisioning  the  nest  once  and  for  all  and  then  closing  it. 
This  Hymenopteron  has  a  habit  of  catching  the  largest  and 
most  active  flies — especially  Tabanidae — for  the  benefit  of  its 
young,  and  it  would  therefore  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  safe 
from  the  parasitism  of  a  small  and  feeble  fiy.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Miltogramma  adapts  its  tactics  to  the  special  case,  and  is  in 
fact  aided  in  doing  so  by  the  wasp  itself.  As  if  knowing  that  the 
wasp  will  return  to  the  carefully-closed  nest,  the  Miltogramma 
waits  near  it,  and  quietly  selects  the  favourable  moment,  when 
the  wasp  is  turning  round  to  enter  the  nest  backwards,  and 
deposits  eggs  on  the  prey.  It  appears  from  Fabre’s  account  that 
the  Ikmhex  is  well  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  iiy,  and  would 
seem  to  entertain  a  great  dread  of  it,  as  if  conscious  that  it  is  a 
formidable  enemy ;  nevertheless  the  wasp  never  attacks  the 
little  fly,  but  allows  it  sooner  or  later  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
and  will,  it  appears,  even  continue  to  feed  the  liy-larvae,  though 
they  are  the  certain  destroyers  of  its  own  young,  thus  repeat¬ 
ing  the  relations  between  cuckoo  and  sparrow.  Most  of  us 
think  the  wasp  stupid,  and  find  its  relations  to  the  fly  incredible 
or  contemptible.  Fabre  takes  a  contrary  view,  and  looks  on  it 
as  a  superior  Uncle  Toby.  We  sympathise  with  the  charming 
French  naturalist,  without  forming  an  opinion. 

1  Summit's  criloynuloyii/ucs,  1879,  pp.  246-254. 
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Doubtless  there  are  many  oilier  inbeiv.stiiigleaturcs  to  be  found 
in  the  life-histories  of  Taehini da, e/for  in  numbers  they  are  legion. 
It  is  probable  that  we  may  have  200  species  in  Britain,  ai id  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  they  are  even  more  abundant,  about 
1000  species  being  known  in  North  America.1 2  The  family 
Aetiiclae  is  at  present  somewhat  doubtful.  According  to  X  arse  by 
it  is  a  sub-family  of  Tacliinidae;  but  the  fourth  longitudinal 
vein,  it  appears,  is  straight. 

Fam.  36.  DexiicLae. — These  Insects  trre  (hslnugu  tshed  from 
Taekinidae  by  the  bristle  of  the  uni  e/m  me  heiiuj  pubescent,  mat 
the  legs  nsrnlhj  longer.  The  larvae,  so  far*  as  known,  are  found 
in  various  Insects,  especially  in  Coleoptera,  and  have  also  been 
found  in  snails.  There  are  eleven  British  genera,  and  about  a 
score  of  species. 

Fam.  37.  Sarcophagidae.  —  Distinguished  from  Mused  due 
ancl  Tachiniclae  Inj  litth  more  than  thud  the  bristle  of  the 
antennae  is  feathery  at  the  base  but  hair -Ilia,  and  very  Jlne  at 
the  tip. — Sarcophaga  ca, maria  is  one  of  the  commonest  British 
Insects ;  it  is  like  the  Blow -fly,  though  rather  longer,  con¬ 
spicuously  grey  and  black,  with  the  thorax  distinctly  striped, 
and  the  pulvilli  very  conspicuous  in  the  live  fly.  (hjnomijia 
mortnormn  is  a  bright  blue  fly  rather  larger  than  the  Blow- fly, 
of  which  it  is  a  competitor:  but  in  this  country  an  unsmvessful 
one.  The  larvae  of  the  two  Insects  are  found  together,  and  arc 
said  to  be  quite  indistinguishable.  (Jynotnyia  is  said  to  lay  only 
about  half  the  number  of  eggs  that  the  l>lo\v-fly  does,  but  it 
appears  earlier  in  the  year,  and  to  this  is  attributed  the  fart 
that  it  is  not  altogether •  crowded  out  of  existence  by  the.  more 
prolific  Calliphora.  The  species  of  Sarcophagidae  are,  usually 
viviparous,  and  one  of  them,  Hamup/dlu  muymjiea  (ga/ddfuhrti), 
has  the  habit  of  occasionally  depositing  its  progeny  in  the 
nostrils  of  mammals,  and  even  of  human  beings,  ea using  horrible 
sufferings  and  occasionally  death  :  it  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon 
in  Europe,  but  does  nob  occur  in  Britain.  The*  genus  darc.ophatjtt 
is  numerous  in  species,  and  many  of  them  a. re  beneficial.  Sir 
Sidney  Saunders  found  in  the  Tread  that  Imeusts  were  destroyed 
by  the  larvae  of  a  & hrcophcaja  living  in  their  bodies;  and 

1  A  list  of  the  Insects  known  to  be  attacked  by  I)ipt<;rou.s  parasite  \uu  hmi 
given  ly  Brauer  and  Bergenstainm,  DaiJc.  Ak\  IHca,  Ixl  1805. 

2  Berlin,  ent.  Zeit.  xxx.  1886,  p.  135. 
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.Klinckel  has  recently  observed  that  in  Algeria,  several  species 
of  this  genius  attack  Locusts  and  destroy  large  quantities  by 
depositing  living  larvae  in  the  Ortlioptera.  In  North  America 
tlie  Army-worm  is  decimated  by  species  of  a Sarcophaga. 

Many  of  these  Insects,  when  food  is  scarce,  eat  tlieir  own 
species  witli  eagerness,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  habit  is 
beneficial  to'  the  species.  The  parent-fly  in  such  cases  usually 
deposits  more  eggs  than  there  is  food  for,  thus  ensuring  that 
every  portion  of  the  food  will  be  rapidly  consumed,  after  which 
the  partially-grown  larvae  complete  their  development  by  the 
aid  of  cannibalism.  It  is  thus  ensured  that  the  food  will  raise 
up  as  many  individuals  as  possible. 

Fam.  38.  M/uscidae. — Bristle  of  antennae  feathered.  This 
family  contains  many  of  the  most  abundant  dies,  including  the 
House-fly,  Bine-bottles  or  Blow -flies,  Green -hot  ties,  and  other 
forms  which,  though  very  common,  are  perhaps  not  dis¬ 
criminated  from  one  another  by  those  who  are  not  entomologists. 
The  larvae  live  on  carrion  and  decaying  or  excrementitious 
matters.  The  common  House-fly,  M%sc&  doonestica,  runs  through 
its  life-history  in  a  very  short  time.  It  lays  about  150  very  small 
eggs  on  clung  or  any  hind  of  soft  damp  filth  ;  the  larvae  hatch 
in  a  day  or  two  and  feed  on  the  refuse ;  they  may  be  full-grown 
in  five  or  six  days,  and,  then  pupating,  may  in  another  week  emerge 
as  perfect  flies.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  increase  to 
enormous  numbers  in  favourable  climates.  They  are  thought  to 
pass  the  winter  chiefly  in  the  pupal  state.  The  House-fly  is 
now  very  widely  distributed  over  the  world  ;  it  sometimes  occurs 
in  large  numbers  away  from  the  dwellings  of  man.  Of  Blow¬ 
flies  there  are  two  common  species  in  this  country,  Ccdlfihora, 
erythroeejphala  and  C.  mmitorkt.  The  Green-bottle  flies,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Lucilia,  have  the 
same  habits  as  Blow-flies,  though  they  do  not  commonly  enter 
houses.  The  larvae  are  said  to  be  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
Callijfhora. 

The  larvae  of  Eumyiid  Muscidae  are,  when  first  hatched, 
metapneustic,  but  subsequently  an  anterior  pair  of  stigmata 
appears,  so  that  the  larva  becomes  amphipneustic.  They 
usually  go  through  three  stages,  distinguished  by  the  condition 
of  the  posterior  stigmata.  Iu  the  early  in  star  these  have  a 
single  heart-shaped  fissure,  in  the  second  stage  two  fissures  exist. 
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while  in  the  third  instn r  there  is  a,  greater  diversity  in  the 
condition  of  the  breathing  apertures. 

The  various  forms  of  Muscidae  show  considerable  distinctions 
in  the  details  of  their  natural  history,  and  these  in  certain  species 
vary  according  to  the  locality.  This  subject  has  been  chiefly 
studied  by  Portschinsky,  a  .Russian  naturalist,  and  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  summary  of  his  results  has  been  given  by  Osten  Sacken,1 
to  which  the  student  interested  in  the  subject  will  do  well 
to  refer. 

A  few  years  ago  a  great  deal  of  damage  was  caused  in  the 
Netherlands  by  Luoiliu,  serwata,  a  Cheen-Lottle-fly,  extremely 
similar  to  our  common  L.  mesar,  which  deposited  its  eggs  in 
great  quantities  on  sheep  amongst  their  wool.  This  epidemic 
was  attributed  to  the  importation  of  sheep  from  England  ;  bnt, 
according  to  Karsch,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  fly  was 
really  introduced  from  Southern  Europe  or  Asia  Minor.'2 

The  larvae  of  species  of  the  germs  Ludlm  sometimes  attack 
man  and  animals  in  South  America,  but  fortunately  not  in  this 
country.  The  larva  of  Liidlia  {Com] my my ia)  macAlaria  is  called 
the  screw- worm,  and  is  the  best  known  of  the  forms  that  infest 
man,  the  larvae  living  in  the  nasal  fossae  and  frontal  sinuses, 
and  causing  great  suffering.  The  fly  is  common  in  North 
America,  but  is  said  never  to  attack  man  farther  north  than 
in  Kansas.  A  little  fly  {fttomoxys  mldtrana),  very  like  the 
common  house-fly  though  rather  more1,  distinctly  spotted  with 
grey  and  black,  and  with  a  tine,  hard,  exsertod  proboscis, 
frequently  enters  our  houses  and  inflicts  a  bite  or  prick  on  us. 
It  is  commonly  mistaken  for  an  ill-natured  house-fly  that  lias 
taken  to  biting.  It  is  frequently  a  source  of  irritation  to  cattle. 
A  closely  allied  fly,  Kaemudolmt  se/rntht,  is  very  injurious  to  cattle 
in  North  America,  but  the  same  species  causes  no  serious  annoy¬ 
ance  in  England.  We  may  mention  that  the  various  attacks  of 
Dipterous  larvae  on  man  have  received  the  general  name 
“  myiasis/' 

The  Tse-tse  fly  (Glossina  morsita'rm),  another  ally  of  Htomoxys, 
is  not  very  dissimilar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  blow -fly;5 

1  Berlin,  ent.  ZeitscJkr.  xxxi.  1887,  p.  17. 

2  Biol.  Centralbl.  vii.  1887,  p.  521. 

3  For  an  account  of  the  habits  of  this  fly,  see  Kirk,  J.  Linn.  Hoc.  vii!.  1865,  pp. 
149-156  ;  and  for  a  bibliographic  list,  Wulp,  Tvjtlscltr.  Mnl.  xxvii.  1884,  p.  xrl.  and 
pp.  143-140. 
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It  bites  man  and  animals  in 


Son th  Africa,  and  if  it  have 
previously  hi  then  an  animal 
•whose  l»loo(l  was  charged  with 
the  Haematozoa,  that  really  eon 
stitute  the  disease  railed  Natalia. 


(lly-discase),  it  inoculates  l  he 
healthy  animal,  with  the  dis 
ease  ;  fortunately  only  some 
species  a.i*< ^  susceptible,  and  man 
is  not  amongst  them.  It  has 
recently  been  shown  hy  Surgeon 
Jkuce  1  tha,t  this  fly  multiplies 
hy  producing,  one  at,  a.  time,  a. 
full-grown  larva,  which  hnmr» 

tans).  A,  The  iiy  with  three  divisions  diately  changes  to  «l,  ]  HI  pa.,  as 
of  the  proboscis  projectm# ;  B,  adult  (l(J  t|m  members  of  the  series 
larva ;  C,  pupa.  .  rpi  ,  , 

rupipara.  1  here  a, re  already 
known  other  Muscicl  flies  with  peculiarities  in  their  modes  of 
reproduction,  so  that  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  the  various  con¬ 
ditions  between  ordinary  egg-laying  and  full-grown  larva-  or  pupa- 
production  may  be  found  to  exist.  Although  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Tse-tse  fly  is  a,  formidable  obstacle  to  the  occupation  of 
Africa  by  civilised  men,  then*,  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  will 
3  lot  ultimately  pro  v  e  to  1  >e  tl  i  e  ease  w  It  only  produces  dine*  m  *  when 
this  pre-exists  in  animals  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  only  certain 
species  are  liable  to  it;  and  there  is  some,  evidenee  to  the.  chert 
that  even  these  may  in  the  course  of  a  succession  of  generations 
become  capable  of  resisting  the  disease  inoculated  by  the  lly.  As 
long  ago  as  18*78  Dr.  Drysdale  suggested  “  that  this  fly  only  pro¬ 
duces  disease  hy  inoculating  a  blood-parasite,  and  all  the.  evidence 
that  lias  since  been  received  tends  to  show  that  his  idea,  is  correct. 

Although  the  facts  we  have,  mentioned  above  would  lead  ft, 
the  supposition  that  Museidae  are  unmitigated  nuisances,  yet  it 
is  probable  that  such  an  idea  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  ami 
that  on  the  whole  their  operations  are  beneficial.  It  would,  he. 
difficult  to  overestimate  their  value  as  scavengers.  And  in 
addition  to  this  they  destroy  injurious  creatures.  Thus  in 
Algeria  Idia  fuwiida,  a  lly  like  the  House-fly,  destroys  the 


1  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Tse-tae.  Fly  Disease,  1895. 
2  P.  Liverpool  Hoa.  xxxiii.  1878,  p,  IS,  note.. 
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dreaded  migratory  Locust  Sehistocerea  peregrma  in  great  quail  ti ties, 
by  the  larvae  eating  the  eggs  of  the  Locust  The  female  of  this 
fly,  in  order  to  reach  the  desired  food,  penetrates  from  one  to 
three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Fam.  39.  Oestridae  (Bot-flies). — Bather  her  (jo  or  very  large 
flies,  with  extremely  short  antennae,  bearing  a  segmented  arista,  the 
front  of  the  head  prominent,  the  posterior  part  of  the  wings  .fre¬ 
quently  rough,  and  with  hut  few  veins:  the  mouth  usually  atrophied , 
the  trophi  being  represented  only  by  tubercles  ;  larvae  hiring  in  Verte¬ 
brates,  usually  Mammals,  though  it  is  possible  that  a  few  occur  in 
Birds  and  ewn  in  Beptiles.  This  is  a  family  of  small  extent,  lews 
than  100  species  being  known  from  all  the  world,  yet  it  is  of 
much  interest  on  account  of  the  habits  of  its  members,  which, 
though  of  large  size,  live  entirely  at  the  expense  of  living  Yerlc- 
brates,  to  the  viscera  or  other  structures  of  which  they  liave  definite 
relations,  varying  according  to  the  species.  Some  (G(tMrophilus,o to.) 
live  in  the  alimentary  canal:  others  (Hypo derma,  etc.)  aw  encysted 
in  or  under  the  skin;  while  others  ( Oestrus ,  etc.)  occupy  the  respir¬ 
atory  passages.  As  many  of  them  attack  the  animals  used  by  man, 
and  some  of  them  do  not  spare  man  himself,  they  have  attracted 
much  attention,  and  there  is  an  extensive  literature  connected 
with  them ;  nevertheless  the  life-histories  are  still  very  incom¬ 
pletely  known.  Indeed,  the  group  is  from  all  points  of  view  a 
most  difficult  one,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  define  the,  family 
owing  to  the  great  differences  that  exist  in  important  points. 

.  Some  think  the  family  will  ultimately  be  dismembered ;  and 
G-irschner  has  recently  proposed  to  treat  it  as  a  division  of 
Tachinidae.  The  chief  authority  is  Tkauer,  in  whose  writings 
the  student  will  "find  nearly  all  that  is  known  about  Oestridae.1 
Some  of  them  exist  in  considerable  numbers  (it  is  believed  that 
they  are  now  not  so  common  as  formerly),  and  yet;  the  Hies  am 
but  rarely  met  with,  their  habits  being  in  many  respects  peculiar. 
Some  of  them,  for  purposes  of  repose,  frequent  the*,  sunn  aits  of 
mountains,  or  towers,  or  lofty  trees.  Some  have,  great  powers  of 
humming ;  none  of  them  are  known  to  bite  their  victims,  indeed 
the  atrophied  mouth  of  most  of  the  Oestridae  forbids  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Some  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  hairs  of  the  beasts  from 

1  "We  may  specially  mention,  the  monograph  of  Oestridae,  published  in  1  by 
the  K.  k.Zool.-JBot.  Gtes .  Wien,  and  supplements  in  Wim.  cut.  JZe.it.  v.  vi, 

1887  ;  these  include  copious  bibliographic  lists. 
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which  the  larvae  are  to  draw  their  nutriment,  but  others  place 
their  larvae,  already  hatched,  in  the  entrances  of  the  nasal 
passages.  They  do  not  feed  on  the  blood  or  tissues  of  their 
victims,  but  on  the  secretions,  and  these  are  generally  altered  or 
increased  by  the  irritation  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  un¬ 
welcome  guests.  It  would  appear,  on  the  whole,  that  their  presence 
is  less  injurious  than  would  be  expected,  and  as  they  always  quit 
the  bodies  of  their  hosts  for  the  purposes  of  pupation,  a,  natural 
end  is  put  to  their  attacks.  We  have  ten  species  in  Britain,  the 
animals  attacked  being  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  sheep,  and 
the  red  deer  ;  otliers  occasionally  occur  in  connexion  with  animals 


in  menageries.  The  eggs  of  Gastropkilm  equi  are  placed  by  the 
fly,  when  on  the  wing,  on  the  hair  of  horses  near  the  front  parts 
of  the  body,  frequently  near  the  knee,  and,  after  hatching,  the 
young  larvae  pass  into  the  stomach  of  the  horse  either  by  being 
licked  off,  or  by  their  own  locomotion :  in  the  stomach  they  be¬ 
come  hooked  to  the  walls,  and  after  being  full  grown  pass  out 
with  the  excreta:  the  Bots — as  these  larvae;  an; called — -arc;  some¬ 
times  very  numerous  in  the  stomach,  for  a  fly  will  lay  as  many 
as  four  or  five  hundred  eggs  on  a  single  horse :  in  the  case  of 
weakly  animals,  perforation  of  the  stomach  has  been  known  to 
occur  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of  the  Bot  of  burying  itself  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  llypodmm 
horns  and  H.  lineata  attack  the  ox,  and  the  larvae  cause  tumours 
in  the  skin  along  the  middle  part  of  the  back.  It  was  formerly 
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inferred  from  this  that  the  fly  places  its  eggs  in  this  situation, 
and  as  the  cattle  are  known  to  dread  and  flee  from  the  11} ,  it 
was  supposed  to  he  on  account  of  the  pain  inflicted  when  the  egg 
was  thrust  through  the  skin.  [Recent  observations  have  shown 
that  these  views  are  erroneous,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  details  of  oviposition  are  not  yet  hilly  known, 
but  it  appears  that  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  near  the  heels,  and  that  they  hatch  very  speedily. 
As  the  imago  of  Hypo  derma  appears  for  only  a  very  short  period  in 
the  summer,  the  time  of  the  oviposition  is  certain.  The  newly- 
disclosed  larva  is  considerably  different  from  the  more  advanced 
instar  found  in  the  skin  of  the  hack ;  moreover,  a  long  period  oi 
many  months  intervenes  between  the  hatching  ot  the  larva,  and 
its  appearance  in  the  part  mentioned.  Trailer  has  shown  that 
when  the  grub  is  first  found  in  that  situation  it  is  entirely  sub¬ 
cutaneous.  Hence  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  newly-hatched 
larva  penetrated  the  skin  probably  near  the  spot  it  was  deposited 
on,  and  passed  a  period  in  subcutaneous  wandering,  on  the  whole 
going  upwards  till  it  arrived  at  the  uppermost  part:  that  after 
moulting,  and  in  consequence  of  greater  need  for  air,  it  then 
pierced  the  skin,  and  brought  its  breathing  organs  into  contact 
with  the  external  air;  that  the  irritation  caused  by  the  admission 
of  air  induced  a  purulent  secretion,  and  caused  the  larva  to  bo 
enclosed  in  a  capsule.  Dr.  Cooper  Curtice  has  however  found, 
in  the  oesophagus  of  cattle,  larvae  that  he  considers  to  he  ({tiilc 
the  same  as  those  known  to  be  the  young  of  Jfi/poderma ;  and 
if  this  prove  to  be  correct,  his  inference  that  the  young  larvae*, 
are  licked  up  by  the  cattle  and  taken  into  the  mouth  becomes 
probable.  The  larva,  according  to  this  view,  subsequently  pierces 
the  oesophagus  and  becomes  subcutaneous  by  passing  through  the 
intervening  tissues.  The  later  history  of  the  grub  is  briefly,  that 
when  full  grown  it  somewhat  enlarges  the  external  orifice  of  its 
cyst,  and  by  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  body,  passes  to 
the  surface,  falls  to  the  ground,  buries  itself  and  becomes  a  pupa. 
If  Dr.  Curtice  be  correct,  there  should,  of  course,  he  as  many, 
if  not  more,  larvae  found  in  the  oesophagus  as  in  the  hick 
of  the  animal ;  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  normal  course  of  development  bo 
found  different  from  what  Dr.  Curtice  supposes  it  to  be.  His 

1  Eiley,  Insect  Life,  iv.  1892,  p.  302. 
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observations  relate  to  Hypo  derma  lineata.  Our  common  British 
species  is  usually  supposed  to  be  H.  hovis ;  but  from  recent  ob¬ 
servations  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  “Ox-warbles”  of  this 
country  are  really  due  to  the  larvae  of  II.  lineata. 

The  history  of  Oestrus  ovis,  "which  attacks  the  sheep,  is  also 
incompletely  known,  but  appears  to  be  much  simpler.  This  Hy 
is  viviparous,  and  deposits  its  young  larvae  at  the  entrance  of  the 
nasal  passages  of  the  sheep,  thereby  causing  extreme  annoyance 
to  the  animal.  The  larvae  penetrate  to  the  frontal  sinuses  to 
complete  their  growth.  The  duration  of  their  lives  is  unknown, 
lor  it  is  commonly  the  case  that  larvae  of  various  sizes  are  found 
together.  Cephenomyia  rufibarlis  has  recently  been  found  in 
Scotland.  It  attacks  the  Red  deer,  and  its  life-history  is  similar 
to  that  of  Oestrus  ovis,  though  the  larvae  apparently  prefer  to 
attain  their  full  growth  in  the  pharynx  of  the  deer. 

In  reference  to  the  Oestridae  that  attack  man,  we  may  merely 
mention  that  the  larva  of  the  Ilypodermu  of  the  ox  is  occasionally 
found  in  Europe  infesting  human  beings,  but  only  as  an  extremely 
rare  and  exceptional  event ;  and  that  only  those  engaged  in 
attending  on  cattle  are  attacked ;  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  Hies  are  deceived  by  an  odour  emanating  from  the  garments. 
In  America  numerous  cases  are  known  of  Qestrid  larvae  being 
taken  from  the  body  of  man,  but  information  about  them  is  very 
scanty.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  are  at  least  four  species, 
one  of  which,  TMnnatobia  7ioxialis}  is  known  as  a  fly  as  well  as  a 
larva.  Whether  any  of  these  are  peculiar  to  man  is  uncertain.1 
There  are  several  larvae  of  Muscidae  that  have  similar  habits  to  the 
Oestridae ;  hence  the  statements  that  exist  as  to  larvae  being  found 
in  birds  and  reptiles  cannot  be  considered  to  apply  to  members  of 
the  latter  family  until  the  larvae  have  been  studied  by  an  expert. 

The  family  Otenostylidae  has  been  established  by  Bigot  for  a 
South  American  Insect,  of  which  only  a  single  individual  exists 
in  collections.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  referred  to 
Oestridae.2 

Series  V.  Pupipara 

The  four  families  included  in  this  Series  are,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hippoboscidae,  very  little  known.  '  Most  of 

1  See  Blanchard,  Ami.  doc.  mb.  France  (7)  ii.  1892,  pp.  109,  154. 

2  See  Bigot,  Arm.  doc.  ent.  France  (6)  ii.  1882,  p.  21,  Brauer,  Monograph,  1863, 
p.  51,  and  Wien.  ent.  Zcib.  vi.  1887,  p.  75. 
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them  live  by  sucking  blood  from  Mammals  and  Birds,  and'  some¬ 
times  they  are  wingless  parasites.  The  single  member  of  the 
family  Braulidae  lives  on  bees.  The  term  Pupipara  is  erroneous, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  revert  to  Beaumur’s  prior  appellation 
Nymphipara.  Mtiggenburg  has  suggested  that  the  division  is 
not  a  natural  one,  the  points  of  resemblance  that  exist  between 
its.  members  being  probably  the  results  of  convergence.  Eecent 
discoveries  as  to  the  modes  of  bringing  forth  of  Museidae  give 
additional  force  to  this  suggestion.  A  satisfactory  definition  of 
the  group  in  its  present  extent  seems  impossible. 

Fam.  40.  Hippoboscidae. —  Wings  very  variable ,  sometimes 
present  and  large,  then  with  waved  surface  and  thick  nervures 
confined  to  the  anterior  and  basal  part ;  sometimes  mere  strips , 
sometimes  entirely  absent.  Certain  members  of  this  family  are  well 
known,  the  Forest-fly,  or  Horse-fly,  and  the  Sheep-tick  belonging  to 
it.  The  proboscis  is  of  peculiar  formation,  and  not  like  that  of  other 
flies.  Seen  externally  it  consists  of  two  elongate,  closely  adapted, 
hard  flaps  ;  these  are  capable  of  diverging  laterally  to  allow  an  inner 
tube  to  be  exserted  from  the  head.  The  details  and  morphology 
of  the  structure  have  recently  been  discussed  by  Miiggenbnrg. 1 
Melophagus  ovinus,  commonly  called  the  Sheep-tick,  is  formed  for 
creeping  about  on  the  skin  of  the  sheep  beneath  the  wool,  and 
may  consequently  be  procured  with  ease  at  the  period  of  sheep¬ 
shearing:  it  has  no  resemblance  to  a  fly,  and  it  is  dillicult  to 
persuade  the  uninitiated  that  it  is  such.  Hippobosca  equina  (called 
in  this  country  the  Forest-fly,  perhaps  because  it  is  better  known 
in  the  Hew  Forest  than  elsewhere),  looks  like  a  fly,  but  will  be 
readily  recognised  by  the  two  little  cavities  on  the  head,  one 
close  to  each  eye,  in  which  the  antennae  are  concealed,  only  the 
fine  bristle  projecting.  Very  little  seems  to  be  known  as  to 
the  Natural  History  of  this  fly.  Lipoptena  cervi  lives  on  the 
Bed  deer ;  the  perfect  Insect  has  apparently  a  long  life,  and  both 
sexes  may  be  found  in  a  wingless  state  on  the  deer  all  through 
the  winter.  When  first  .disclosed  in  the  summer  they  are  how¬ 
ever  provided  with  wings,  but  when  they  have  found  a  suitable 
host  they  bite  off,  or  cast,  the  wings.  The  female,  it  appears,  does 
this  more  promptly  than  the  male,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
winged  individuals  of  the  former  sex.2  Most  of  the  known 

1  Arch.  Nciturgesch.  Iviii.  i.1892,  pp.  287-322,  pis.  xv.  xvi. 

Stein,  Deutsche  cut.  Zcit.  xxi.  1877,  p.  297. 
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Hippoboscidae  live  on  birds,  and  are  apparently  specially  fond  of 
the  Swallow  tribe.  They  are  all  winged,  though  in  some  species 
the  wings  are  very  small.  The  bird- 
infesting  Hippoboscidae  have  been  very 
little  studied,  and  will  probably  form  a 
distinct  family ;  the  antennae  of  8ten- 
opteryx  hirundiwis  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  Tlippubosc.a.  The  devel¬ 
opment  is  remarkable,  and  has  been 
studied  by  Leuckart 1  and  by  Pratt 2  in 
the  case  of  Melophaym  ovinus.  The 
ovaries  are  peculiarly  formed,  and  pro¬ 
duce  one  large  egg  at  a  time ;  this 
passes  into  the  dilated  oviduct,  and  there 
goes  through  its  full  growth  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  development ;  it  is  then 
extruded,  and  undergoing  little  or  no 
change  of  form  becomes  externally 
hardened  by  the  excretion  of  chitin, 
passing  thus  into  the  condition  of  the 
Eumyiid  pupa.  Dufour  thought  that 
there  is  no  larval  stage  in  this  Insect, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  from  later  researches 
that  he  was  wrong,  and  that  a  larval 
stage  of  a  peculiar  kind,  but  in  some  re¬ 
spects  resembling  that  of  the  Eumyiid 
Muscidae,  occurs.  The  larva  has  no 
true  head,  but  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body  is  invaginated,  and  the  most 
anterior  part  again  protrudes  in  the 


Fig.  246. — Diagrammatic  section 
of  the  larva  of  Melophagus 
minus.  (After  Pratt. )  a, 
mouth  ;  b,  suctorial  pouch  ; 
c,  imaginal  disc  for  adult 
head ;  d,  meso-  and  meta- 
notal  discs,  e,  anterior  trach¬ 
eal  anastomosis ;  /,  first 

muscular  belt  ;  g,  transverse 
tracheal  branch  ;  h,  the  dorsal 
tracheal  tube  ;  i,  sex-organ  ; 
k,  Malpighian  tube ;  Z,  ter¬ 
minal  part  of  intestine ;  m, 
terminal  chamber  of  tracheal 
tube  ;  n,  stigmatic  fossa  ;  o, 
terminal  part  of  intestine  ;p, 
anus  ;  q,  anal  disc  ;  r,  ventral 
tracheal  tube  ;  stomach  ; 
Z,  nervous  system  ;  n,  discs 
for  the  three  pairs  of  legs  of 
the  imago  ;  v,  ventral  pouch  ; 
w,  pharynx  ;  x,  suctorial  lip. 


invagination,  ho  that  two  little  passages  appear  on  section  (Fig. 
246) ;  the  upper  one  leads  to  the  stomach,  which  is  of  very 
large  size.  The  tracheal  system  is  peculiar ;  it  is  metapneustic, 
there  being  neither  anterior  nor  lateral  spiracles.  Pratt  says 
that  there  is  at  first  a  single  pair  of  terminal  spiracles,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  three  pairs,  hence  he  considers  that  the  terminal  part 
of  the  body  corresponds  to  three  segments.  This,  is  however 
probably  a  mistaken  view ;  it  appears  more  probable  that  the  so- 
called  three  pairs  of  stigmata  really  correspond  with  the  complex 


1  Abh.  Geu.  Halle,  iv.  1858,  p,  145,  2  Arch.  JSfaturgesch.  lix.  i.  1893,  p.  151. 
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condition  of  tlie  stigmata  in  the  later  instars  of  certain  other 
Dipterous  larvae.  The  Melophcig/us-\&YV&  is  nourished  by  secre¬ 
tion  from  certain  glands  of  the  mother-iij  ;  this  is  swallowed 
and  the  stomach  is  greatly  distended  by  this  milky  iluid. 
Probably  it  was  this  condition  that  induced  Dufour  to  suppose 
the  larva  to  be  only  an  embryo. 

Some  of  the  Hippoboscidae  that  live  on  birds  take  to  the 
wing  with  great  readiness,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  bird- 
parasites  will  prove  more  numerous  than  is  at  present  suspected. 

We  may  here  notice  an  animal  recently  described  by  I  )r. 
Adensamer  and  called  Ascoclijoteron.1  He  treats  it  as  the  female 
imago  of  a  Pupiparous  Dipteron.  It  was  found  buried  in  the 
skin  of  the  wing  of  a  bat  of  the  genus  l^kyllorhvna,  in  the 
Dutch  Past  Indies,  only  one  individual  being  known.  It  is 
entirely  unsegmented,  and  externally  without  head.  Tf  1  )r. 
Adensamer  should  prove  to  be  correct  in  his  surmise  the  creature 
can  scarcely  be  inferior  in  interest  to  the  Strepsiptera. 

Fam.  41.  Braulidae. — This  consists  only  of  a  minute  Insect 
that  lives  on  bees.  The  antennae  are  somewhat  like  those  of 


Fig.  247. — Mr  aula  coeca. 


the  sheep-tick,  though 
they  are  not  so  com¬ 
pletely  concealed  in 
the  cavities  in  which 
they  are  inserted.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Muggeri- 
burg 2  a  ptilinum 
exists,  and  he  is  also 
of  opinion  that  al¬ 
though  the  parts  of 
the  mouth  differ  very 
much  from  those  of 
Hippoboscidae  they 
Lucas  says  that  JBm%lcv  specially  affects 
that  it  is  fond  of  tin*. 


(Alter  Meinerfc. ) 


are  essentially  similar, 
the  thorax  of  the  bee:  Miiggenkng, 
queen-bee  because  of  the  exposed  membranes  between  the  body- 
segments  that  exist  in  that  sex.  Whether  this  Insect  is  truly 
Pupiparous  is  unknown,  though  Boise  states  that  a  pupa  is 
deposited  in  the  cell  of  the  Lee  by  the  side  of  the  young  larva  of 


1  SB.  Ah.  Wien.  cv.  1896,  Abthdl.  i.  p.  400. 

2  Arch.  MUurges.  lviii.  i,  1892,  p.  28 7. 
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the  bee,  and  appears  as  the  perfect  Insect  in  about  twenty-one 
days.  Miiggenburg  suggests  that  Brctula  in  ay  be  oviparous,  as  he 
has  never  found  a  larva  in  the  abdomen.  Packard  says  that  on  the 
day  the  larva  hatches  from  the  egg  it  sheds  its  skin  and  turns  to  an 
oval  puparium  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  Insect  is  frequently 
though  inappropriately  called  bee-louse  ;  notwithstanding  its  name 
it  is  not  quite  blind,  though  the  eyes  are  very  imperfect. 

Fam.  42.  Streblidae. —  Winyul  ;  poxsesdny  htdteres ;  the 
head  small ,  narrow  and  free.  These  very  rare  Dipt  era  are 
altogether  problematic.  According  to  Kolenati  the  larvae  live  in 
bats’  excrement  and  the  perfect  Insects  on  the  bais.J  If  the 
former  statement  be  correct  the  Insects  can  scarcely  prove  to  be 
Pupipara.  The  wing  - nervuration  is,  in  the  figures  of  the 
Prussian  author,  quite  different  from  that  of  Hippoboseidae,  The 
Streblidae  have  been  associated  by  some  entomologists  with 
Nycteribiidae,  and  by  Williston  with  Hippoboseidae.  , 

Family  43.  Nycteribiidae. — The  species  of  this  family  are 


Fiq-.  248. — N’ycteribiccr  sp. ,  from  Xanthcirpyia  st-mwmea,.  Aden.  A,  Tipper  surface  of 
female,  with  head  in  the  position  of  repose  ;  B,  under  surface  of  male.  x  1fi, 


found  on  bats;  they  are  apparently  rare,  and  we  have  been  able 
to  examine  only  one  species.  The  form  is  very  peculiar,  the 
1  Horae  Soc.  ent.  Ross.  ii.  1863,  p.  90. 
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Insects  looking  as  if  the  upper  were  the  under  surface.  They 
are  wingless,  with  a  narrow  head,  which  reposes  on  the  back  of  the 
thorax.  The  protliorax  appears  to  be  seated  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
mesothorax.  According  to  Miiggenluirg  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
ptilinum.  A  brief  note  on  the  metamorphosis 1  by  Huron  Osten 
Sacken  indicates  that  the  mature  larva  differs  from  that  of 


Fig.  249. — Anterior  part  of  the  "body  of  JWycterilia  sp.,  found  on  Xantharjnjia.  stnm  inert 
1)7  Colonel  Yerbnry  at  Aden.  A,  Upper  surface  of  female,  with  head  extended  ; 
23,  under  surface  of  male,  with  head  extended ;  C,  daws  of  a  foot. 


Melophctgus  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stigmata;  they  appear  to 
be  dorsal  instead  of  terminal.  There  are  apparently  no  characters 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  association  of  these 
Insects  with  the  other  divisions  of  Tupipara  ;  the  sole  ground 
for  this  connection  being  the  supposed  nature  of  the  life-history 
of  the  larva. 

Sub- Order  Aphaniptera  or  Siphonaptera  (Finns') 

I*am.  Pulicidae. —  Wingless,  with  the  "body  laterally  compressed , 
so  that  the  transverse  diameter  is  small,  the  vertical  one  great.  The 
head  indistinctly  separated  from  the  body,  small,  with  short  thick 
antennae  placed  in  depressions  somewhat  behind  and  above  the  un¬ 
faceted  eyes.  These  are  always  minute,  and  sometimes  wanting. — 
1  Tt.  cnt.  8uc.  London,  1881,  p.  360. 
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-II  if  dr i chops] /Ua,  talpae. 
(After  Jtitsema. ) 


We  a, 11  know  that  the  Flea,  is  so  11a, t,  or  compressed  sideways,  that  it 
does  not  mind  the  most  severe 

alinast\)C(ailia,r  to"  it ;  a  great 

Fattening  of  the  body  is  com- 

mon  in  Insects — as  is  seen,  in  smfl 

another  annoying  Insect,  the  I  km  ' 

1  >ed-Lug — hut  the  compression,  _ i  'k 

in  the  flea,  is  in  the  reverse  ^ 

direction.  In  other  respects  the  t'Ki.  ^.^iiifdndhtpHyUa  talpae.  Britain. 

.  ,i  1 1  (After  Jtitsema. ) 

external  anatomy  or  the  Ilea 

shows  several  peculiarities,  the  morphological  import  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  elucidated.  The  head  is  of  very 

*  peculiar  shape,  small,  with  the  antennae  placed 
in  an  unusual  position ;  the  clypeus  is  said  to 
v.  be  entirely  absent,  the  front  legs  arc  articulated 
in  shell  a  manner  that  they  have  a  large  addi¬ 
tional  basal  piece — -called  by  some  anatomists 
the  ischium — -and  in  consequence  appear  to  he 
placed  far  forwards,  looking  as  il*  tiny  were 
attached  to  the  head ;  the  meso-  and  meta- 
thorax  have  certain  flaps  that  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  homologous  of  wings ;  and  the 
maxillary  palpi  are  attached,  to  the  head  in 
such  a  way  that  they  appear  to  play  the  part 
of  the  antennae  of  other  Insects  (Fig.  250), 
Lp,  mu.  ■■■  jrwc,.  Lp,  and  were  actually  considered  to  he  the  antennae 

by  Linnaeus,  as  well  as  others ;  tin1-  mouth- 
Fio.  251;  —  Mouth-  J  , 

parts  of  a  Hea,  Ver -  l>artF  themselves  art?  differently  constructed 

vpmjlUi  ^ niafsnrt'  from  those  of  any  other  Insects.1  The  maxillae 

pricking  organ  ;  mid  labium  are  considered  to  he  not  only  present, 

Lp.  labial  palp ;  but  well  developed,  the  former  possessing  palpi 

A/ar. maxilla ;  Mxp,  moderately  well  developed,  while  the  labial 

(Tttermtgiier)111'  Pa^PH  uro  very  huge  and  of  highly  peculiar 
form,  being  imperfectly  transversely  jointed 
and  acting  as  sheaths ;  the  mandibles  are  present  in  the  form  of 

1  Tlie  best  general  description  of  the  external  anatomy  of  the  flea  Is  to  be  found 
in  Taschenberg,  Die  Flohe,  1880.  The  morphology  is  better  elucidated,  though  still 
incompletely,  in  Wagner’s  valuable  u  Aphampterologisehe  Studien,”  Horae  Hoc.  ent. 
Jloss.  xxiii.  1889,  pp.  199-260,  5  plates,  and  op.  cit.  xxxi .  1897,  pp.  555-594,  3 
plates.  Cf.  also  N.  C.  Rothschild,  iVov.  Zool.  v.  1898,  pp.  533-544,  3  plates. 


Flo.  251;  —  Mouth- 
parts  of  a  flea,  Ver- 
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a  pair  of  elongate,  slender  organs,  with  serrated  edges ;  and  there 
is  an  unpaired,  elongate  pricking-organ,  thought  by  some  to  he  a 
liypopliarynx:,  and  by  others  a  labrum.  The  antennae  are  of 
unusual  form,  consisting  of  two  basal  joints,  and,  loosely  con¬ 
nected  therewith,  a  terminal  mass  of  diverse  form  and  more  or 
less  distinctly,  though  irregularly,  segmented.  The  full  number 
of  ten  stigmata  exists,  Wagner  giving  three  thoracic,  with  seven 
abdominal,  placed  on  segments  2-8  of  the.  abdo¬ 
men  ;  but  Packard  thinks  the  supposed  meta- 
thoraoic  stigma  is  really  the  first  abdominal. 
Fleas  undergo  a  very  complete  metamorphosis; 
the  larvae  are  wormlike,  resembling  those  of 
Mycetophilid  Diptera  (Fig.  252).  The  egg  of 
the  cat's  flea  is  deposited  among  the  fur  of  the, 
animal,  but  (unlike  the  eggs  of  other  parasites) 
apparently  is  not  fastened  to  the  hair,  for  the 
eggs  fall  freely  to  the  ground  from  infested 
animals;  the  young  larva  when  hatched  bears 
on  the  head  a  curious  structure  for  breaking 
the  egg-shell.  It  has  the  mouth-parts  of  a 
manclibulate  Insect  and  is  peripneustio,  hawing 
ten  pairs  of  stigmata.  It  subsequently  becomes 
of  less  elongate  form.  Tlea-larva,e  are  able,  to 
nourish  themselves  on  almost  any  kind  of  refuse 
animal  matter,  Laboulbene  having  reared  them 
on  the  sweepings  of  apartments  ;  they  may 

J.'  JLU.  MifjU. - JJCU  VU,  Ui  .  f*  1  111  ^  * 

jPulex  wrraticejis,  pei  Imps  sometimes  reed  on  blood ;  at  any  rate 
the  dog-  and  rat-  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  appear  ml 
Kunckei.)  through  the  transparent  ^integuments.  When 

full  grown  the  larva  makes  a  cocoon,  ami 
frequently  covers  it  with  pieces  of  dust.  The  perfect  Ilea 
appears  in  a  week  or  two  thereafter;  the  pupa  has  the  members 
free.  The  food  ol  the  larvae  of  fleas  has  been  much  discussed 
and  a  variety  of  statements  made  on  the  subject.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  motlier-fiea  after  being  gorged  with  blood  carries 
some  of  it  to  the  young,  but  Kiinehel  has  shown  that  there  is 
very  little  foundation  for  this  tale.  'Enormous  numbers  of  fleas 
are  sometimes  found  in  uninhabited  apartments  to  which  animals 
have  previously  had  access,  and  these  fleas  will  attack  in  num  tiers 
and  with  great  eagerness  any  unfortunate  person  who  may  enter 
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the  apartment.  The  cat-flea  can  pass  through  its’  growth  and 
metamorphosis  with  excessive  rapidity,  the  entire  development  of 
a  generation  in  favourable  conditions  extending  hut  little  beyond 
a  fortnight.1 

About  a  hundred  kinds  of  fleas  are  known,  all  of  which  live 
on  mammals  or. birds.  Hystrichopsyllce  tcdpcce  (Fig.  25  0)  is  one 
of  the  largest,  it  occurs  on  the  Mole.  It  was  found  by  Pitsema 
in  the  nests  of  JBombus  suUerrancAis  (and  was  described  under 
the  name  of  Pulex  obtusioeps).  As  these  nests  are  known  to  be 
harried  hy  Voles,  and  as  this  flea  has  also  been  found  on  Field- 
mice,  it  is  probable  that  the  parasites  are  carried  to  the  nests 
by  the  Voles.  The  species  that  chiefly  infests  man  is  Pulex 
irritceus,  an  Insect  that  is  nearly  cosmopolitan,  though  arid  desert 
regions  are  apparently  unsuitable  to  it.  Pulex  avium  occurs  on 
a  great  variety  of  birds.  P.  serraticeps  infests  the  dog  and  the 
cat,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  Mammals.  It  is  a  common 
opinion  that  each  species  of  Mammal  has  its  own  peculiar  flea, 
but  this  is  far  from  correct.  Fleas  pass  readily  from  one  species 
of  animal  to  another ;  the  writer  formerly  possessed  a  cat  that 
was  a  most  determined  and  successful  hunter  of  rahhits,  and  she 
frequently  returned  from  her  excursions  swarming  with  fleas  that 
she  had  become  infested  with  when  in  the  rabbit  s’  burrows ;  her 
ears  were  on  some  occasions  very  sore  from  the  flea-bites.  Some 
of  the  fleas  of  other  animals  undoubtedly  bite  man.  '  There 
appears,  however,  to  he  much  difference  in  the  liability  of  different 
individuals  of  our  own  species  to  the  bites  of  fleas.  Sarcopsylla 
penetrans  differs  in  habits  from  other  fleas,  as  the  female 
buries  the  anterior  parts  of  her  body  in  the  flesh  of  man  or 
other  Vertebrates,  and  the  abdomen  then  becomes  enormously 
enlarged  and  distended  and  undergoes  a  series  of  changes  that 
are  of  much  interest.2  While  in  this  position  the  Insect  dis¬ 
charges  a  number  of  eggs.  This  species  multiplies  sufficiently 
to  become  a  serious  pest  in  certain  regions,  the  body  of  one  man 
having  been  known  to  be  affording  hospitality  to  300  of  these 
fleas.  Sarcopsylla  penetrans  is  known  as  the  Sand- flea,  or 
chigger,  and  by  numerous  other  names.  Originally  a  native  of 
tropical  America  it  has  been  carried  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Another  Sarcopsylla,  JS.  gallinaeea ,  attaches  itself  to  the  eyelids 


1  Howard,  Bull.  Dejn.  Agric.  Jint .  N.S.  Iso.  4,  1896. 

2  ScMmLewitsch,  Kadi.  Anz.  vii  1884,  p.  673. 
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of  the  domestic  fowl  in  Ceylon,  and  an  allied  form,  JShynch  opsylla 
pulex,  fastens  itself  to  the  eyelids  and  other  parts  of  the  body  of 
birds  and  hats  in  South  America.  In  Turkestan  Vermvpsylla 
alakurt  attacks  cattle — ox,  horse,  camel,  sheep — fastening  itself  to 
the  body  of  the  animal  after  the  fashion  of  a  tick.  Retaining 
this  position  all  through  the  winter,  it  becomes  distended  some¬ 
what  after  the  manner  of  the  Sand-flea,  though  it  never  forms 
a  spherical  body.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  in  this  Insect  (Fig.  251) 
are  unusually  long,  correlative  with  the  thickness  of  the  skins  of 
the  animals  on  which  it  lives.  Grassi  considers  that  the  dogs 
flea,  Pulex  serraticeps,  acts  as  the  intermediate  host  of  Taenia,. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  for  long  prevailed  as  to 
whether  fleas  should  be  treated  as  a  Sub-Order  of  Diptera  or  as 
a  separate  Order  of  Insects.  Wagner  and  Kiinckel,  who  have 
recently  discussed  the  question,  think  they  may  pass  as  aberrant 
Diptera,  while  Packard,1  the  last  writer  on  the  subject,  prefers 
to  consider  them  a  separate  Order  more  closely  allied  to  Diptera 
than  to  any  other  Insects.  .  Although  widely  known  as  Aphan- 
iptera,  several  writers  call  them  Siphonaptera,  because  Latreille 
proposed  that  name  for  them  some  years  before  Kirby  called 
them  Aphaniptera.  Meinert  considers  them  a  separate  Order 
and  calls  it  Suctoria,  a  most  unfortunate  name. 

Order  VIII.  Thysanoptera. 

Small  Insects,  with  a  pcdpigerous  mouth  placed  on  the  under  sub  of 
the  head  and  apposed  to  the  sternum  so  as  to  be  concealed. 
With  four  slender  wings,  fringed  with  long  hairs  on  one  or 
loth  margins ,  or  with  rudiments  of  wings,  or  entirely  apterous. 
Tarsi  of  one  or  two  joints,  terminated  by  a  vesicular  struct  wee. 
The  young  resemble  the  adult  in  general  form,  but  there  is  a 
pupal  stadium  in  which  the  Insect  is  quiescent  and  takes  no 
food. 

The  tiny  Insects  called  Thrips  are  extremely  abundant  and 
may  often  be  found  in  profusion  in  flowers.  Their  size  is  only 
from  -gty  to  \  of  an  inch  in  length;  those  of  the  latter  magni¬ 
tude  are  in  fact  giant  species,  and  so  far  as  we  know  at  present 
are  found  only  in  Australia  (Fig.  253).  As  regards  the  extent 
1  Boston  Soc.  xxvi.  1894,  pp.  312-355. 


THRIPS 


of  tlie  Order  it  would  appear  that  Thysanoptera  are  insignificant, 
as  less  than  150  species  are  known.  Thrips  have  been,  how¬ 
ever,  very  much  neglected  by  entomologists,  so  it  will  not  be  a 
matter  for  surprise  if  there  should  prove  to  he  several  thousand 
species.  These  Insects 
present  several  points 
of  interest  ;  their 


unique  in  'structure; 

besides  this,  they  .ex-  ^  r  ^  ^  ' 

other  'insects  that  it  ^  ^ 

is  impossible  to  treat  j  ; 

them  as  subdivisions  '' 

of  any  other  Order.  /  \ 

They  have,  however, 

some  to  be  aberrant 

Pseudoneuroptera  (cf.  jgrt 

Yol.  V.),  while  others 

have  associated  them.  R 

with  Hemi])tera.  ‘Both  | 

Brauer  and  Packard  | 

have  treated  Thysa-  1 

noptera  a,s  a  separate- 

Order,  and  there  can  /// 

he  110  doubt  that  this  Fig.  253. — Tdoloihrips  spectrum.  Australia, 

is  correct.  Thysano¬ 
ptera  have  recently  been  monographed  by  XI zel  in  a  work  that  is, 
unfortunately  for  most  of  us,  in  the  Bohemian  language.1 

The  antennae  are  never  very  long,  and  are  6  to  9 -jointed. 
The  head  varies  much,  being  sometimes  elongate  and  tubular, 
but  sometimes  short ;  it  has,  however,  always  the  peculiarity  that 
the  antennae  are  placed  quite  on  its  front  part,  and  that  the 
mouth  appears  to  he  *  absent,  owing  to  its  parts  being  thrust 
against  the  under  side  of  the  thorax  and  concealed.  Their  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  is  that  some  of  them  are  asymmetrical : 
Uzel  looks  on  the  peculiar  structure,  the  “  Mundstacllel,,,  m,  m 
1  Monographic  der  Ordnung  Thysanoptera ,  Kciniggrtitz,  4 to,  1895. 


Fig.  253. — Tdoloihrips  spectrum.  Australia. 
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(Fig.  254)  found  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  as  probably  ail  enor¬ 
mous  development  of  the  epipharynx.  Previous  to  the  appearance 

§of  Uzel’s  work,  Garman  had,  however, 
correctly  described  the  structure  of  the 
mouth;1  he  puts  a  different  interpretation 
on  the  parts ;  he  points  out  that  the 
mandibles  (J),  so-called  by  Uzel,  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  maxillae,  and  he  considers 
that  they  are  really  jointed,  and  that 
-s  they  are  lobes  thereof ;  while  the  I\huid- 
p  stachel  or  piercer  is,  he  considers,  the 
left  mandible  ;  the  corresponding  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  other  side  being  nearly 
entirely  absent.  He  points  out  that 
the  labrum  and  endocranium  are  also 
asymmetrical.  We  think  Garman’s 
view  a  reasonable  one,  and  may  re- 
^  y  mark  that  dissimilarity  of  the  man- 

m  dibles  of  the  two  sides  is  usual  in 

the  antennae)  of  Aeoiothrips  Insects,  and  that  the  mandibles  may 
fasciata.  (After  Uzel.)  a, ,  foe  hollow  for  Slicking,  as  is  sllOWIl  by 

palp  (c) ;  M,  terminal  part  of  tile  larvae  of  Hemerobndes.  o  I  here 

vertex  near  attachment  of  are  usually  three  ocelli,  hut  they  are 
mouth-parts ;  a,  membrane  q  .  ^ 

between  maxilla  and  mentum ;  absent  in  the  entirely  apterous  i onus. 

*  raent',m  endi“«  “  a  P°in*  The  Willis  appear  to  Kpriim  from 

np.fir  t  •  a  mp.mnranp.  nr  O  i-  x  x  o 


between  maxilla  and  mentum  ;  aDSeilb  in  ulie  entirely  apterous  lonilS. 
raent',m  endi“«  “  a  P°in*  The  wings  appear  to  spriim  from 

near  f ;  g,  membrane  ot  a  n  x  » 

attachment  of  the  labial  palp  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body,  not 
h;  %  ligula  ;  /,  j  the  bristle-  x»  +lw,  or,  fori  nr  -mir  i« 

like  mandibles ;  k.  the  thicker  110111  Uie  S1Ueb  >  an^1101  IS 


base  of  mandible ;  l,  chitin-  always  quite  separated  from  the  pos- 
ous  lever;  m,‘  month-spine,  .  •  ,i  i  i 

mth  its  thick  basal  part  n,  terlOT  >  .  th«  ™IlgB  are  alwil)T«  Vendor, 
and  o ,  its  connection  with  sometimes  very  slender ;  in  other  re- 

amen  of  muscle ;  «  and  t,  spects  they  exhibit  considerable  variety ; 

points  Of  infolding  Of  vertex;  sometimes  the  front  pair  are  different 

u,  a  prolongation  of  the  ..  .  . 

gena.  Hi-  colour  and  consistence  from  the 

other  pair.  The  abdomen  has  ten  seg¬ 
ments,  the  last  of  which  is  often  tubular  in  form.  The  peculiar 
vesicular  structures  by  which  the  feet  are  terminated  are,  during 
movement,  alternately  distended  and  emptied,  and  have  two  hooks 
or  claws  on  the  sides.  The  stigmata  are  extremely  peculiar, 
there  being  four  pairs,  the  first  being  the  mesothoraeic,  2nd 
1  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  xxii.  1890,  p.  24  ;  also  Anier.  Natural,  xxx.  1896,  p.  591. 
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metathomcie,  8rd  on  the  second  abdominal  segment,  4tli  on  the 
eighth  abdominal  segment.1  There  are  four  Malpighian  tubes, 
and  two  or  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands.  The  dorsal  vessel 
is  said  to  be  a  short  sack  placed  in  the  7th  and  8th  abdominal 
segments.  The  abdominal  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chain  are  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  single  mass,  placed  in,  or  close  to,  the  thorax  ;  the 
thorax  has  two  other  approximated  ganglia,  as  well  as  an  anterior 
one  that  appears  to  he  the  infra-oesophageal. 

Tlie.  metamorphosis  is  also  peculiar ;  the  larva  does  not  differ 
greatly  in  appearance  from  the  adult,  and  has  similar  mouth- 
organs  and  food-habits.  The  wings  are  developed  outside  the 
body  at  the  sides,  and  appear  first,  according  to  Heeger,  after 
the  third  moult.  The  nymph -condition  is  like  that  of  a  pupa 
inasmuch  as  no  nourishment  is  taken,  and  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  enclosed  in  a  skin  :  in  some  species  there  is  power  of* movement 
to  a  slight  degree,  but  other  species  are  quite  motionless.  In 
some  cases  the  body  is  entirely  bright  red,  though  subsequently 
there  is  no  trace  of  this  colour.  Jordan  distinguishes  two 
nymphal  periods,  the  first  of  which  he  calls  the  pronymphal ;  in 
it  the  Insect  appears  to  he  in  a  condition  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  larva  and  that  of  the  true  nymph ;  the  old  cuticle 
being  retained,  though  the  hypodennis  is  detached  from  it 
and  forms  a  fresh  cuticle  beneath  it.  This  condition,  as  Jordan 
remarks,  seems  parallel  to  that  of  the  male  Coccid,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  closely  to  complete  metamorphosis ;  indeed  the  only 
characters  by  which  the  two  can  be  distinguished  appear  to 
be  (1)  that  the  young  has  not  a  special  form ;  (2)  that  the 
wings  are  developed  outside  the  body. 

Thrips  take  their  food,  it  is  believed,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Aphidae,  by  suction  ;  hut  the  details  of  the  process  are  not  by 
any  means  certain,  and  examination  of  the  stomach  is  said  to  have 
resulted  in  finding  pollen  therein.  Walsh  thought  that  Thy- 
sanoptera  pierce  and  suck  Aphidae.  An  elaborate  inquiry 
by  Osborn2  failed  to  elicit  satisfactory  confirmation  of  Walsh’s 
idea,  though  Kiley  and  Pergande  support  it  to  some  extent ; 
Osborn  concludes  that  the  ordinary  food  is  not  drawn  directly 
from  sap,  but  consists  of  exudation  or  pollen,  the  tissues 

1  Jordan  in  an  interesting  paper,  Zdtschr .  wiss.  Z00L  xlvii.  3888,  p.  573,  says 
that  in  the  division  “  Terebrantia  ”  there  arc  only  three  pairs  of  stigmata. 

2  hmd  Life ,  i.  1888,  p.  188. 
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of  the  plant  being  pierced  only  when  a  supply  of  food  from 
the  usual  sources  falls  short.  Members  of  this  family  have 
been  reputed  as  being  very  injurious  to  cultivated  plants,  especially 
to  cereals,  and  it  is  said  that  as  a  result  the  harvests  in  Europe 
have  been  seriously  diminished.  Several  species  may  take  part 
in  the  attacks.  These  appear  to  be  directed  eh  idly  against 
the  inflorescence.  Lindeman  thought  that  LimofJirij is*  ((Miticorm# 
(  =  Thrips  secalvna ),  and  Anthothrips  acukuta.  (  =  Phloeuthrlp s* 
frummtariiis),  were  the  most  destructive  species  in  an  attack  of 
Thrips  on  corn  that  lie  investigated  in  lUssia.  Uzel  suggests 
that  injuries  due  to  other  causes  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  Thrips.1 
In  hot- houses  these  Insects  are  well  known,  and  sometimes 
occasion  considerable  damage  to  foliage.  The  (ben nan  horti- 
cnlturalists  call  them  black-fly,  in  distinction  from  Aphidae  or 
green-hy.  Some  Thysanoptera  live  under  bark,  and  even  in 
fungi,  and  in  Australia  they  form  galls  on  the  leaves  of  trees. 
This  observation  is  due  to  Mr  F roggatt,  and  is  confirmed  hy 
specimens  lie  sent  to  the  writer.  "Vesicular  1  >odies  in  the  leaves 
of  Acacia  saligna  were  traversed  on  one  side  by  a,  longitudinal 
slit,  and  on  a  section  being  made,  nothing  hut  Thrips,  in  various 
stages  of  growth,  was  found  inside  them.  A  second  kind  of  gall, 
forming  masses  of  considerable  size  on  the  twigs  of  (JalliAn/mu , 
is  said  by  Mr  Froggatt  to  be  also  due  to  Thrips,  as  is  a  third 
kind  on  Tursaria  spvnosa.  It  is  curious  that  Thrips’  galls  have 
not  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Thysanoptera  are  devoured  by  small  bugs  of  the  genus 
Tripkleys,  as  well  as  by  beetles ;  a  small  Aearid  attacks  them  by 
fixing  itself  to  the  body  of  the  Thrips.  Nematode  worms  and  their 
eggs  were  found  by  Uzel  in  the  hody-cavity.  He  found  no  less 
than  200  Nematodes  in  one  Thrips,  and  noticed  that  they  had 
entirely  destroyed  the  ovaries.  Woodpeckers,  according  to  him, 
tear  off  the  hark  of  trees  and  eat  the  Thysanoptera  that  are 
concealed  thereunder,  though  one  would  have  surmised  tint 
these  minute  Insects  are  too  small  to  lie  game  for  such  birds. 
They  have,  it  appears,  no  special  protection,  except  that  one, 
species  (a  larva  of  Phloep  thrips  sp.)  is  said  to  emit  a  protective 
fluid. 

Parthenogenesis  seems  to  be  frequent  amongst  Thysanoptera, 

1  See  Lindeinanii,  Bull.  tfoc.  Moscow,  Ixii.  1886,  No.  %  p.  200,  and  Uzel,  Mm, 
1895,  pp.  397,  398. 
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and  is  found  in  concurrence  with  diversity  as  to  winged  and  wing¬ 
less  females  of  the  same  species,  so  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  idea, 
that  the  phenomena  in  this  respect  are  parallel  with  Ihose  that 
are  more  widely  known  as  occurring  in'Aphidae.  Under  certain 
circumstances  few  or  no  males  are  produced  (one  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  according  to  Jordan,  being  season  of  the  year),  and 
the  females  continue  the  species  parthenogenetically.  In  other 
cases,  though  males  are  produced  they  are  in  very  small  numbers. 
Some  species  of  Thysanoptera  are  never  winged  ;  in  others  the 
individuals  are  winged  or  wingless  according  to  sex.  But  there 
are  other  eases  in  which  the  female  is  usually  wingless,  and 
is  exceptionally  winged.  The  winged  specimens  in  this  case 
are,  it  is  thought,  of  special  use  in  disseminating  the  species. 
Jordan  has  suggested  that  these  phenomena  may  he  of  a 
regular  nature,  hut  Uzel  does  not  take  this  view.  Another 
condition  may  he  mentioned,  in  which  the  species  is  usually  wing¬ 
less,  but  winged  individuals  of  the  male  as  well  as  of  the  female 
sex  occasionally  appear.  Thrifts  Uni  apparently  makes  regular 
migrations,  feeding  at  one  time  underground  on  the  roots 
of  flax,  and  then  changing  to  a  life  in  the  open  air  on  other 
plants. 

Numerous  forms  of  Thysanoptera,  belonging  to  both  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  Order,  have  been  found  fossil  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  hut  all  are  confined  to  deposits  of  the  Tertiary 
epoch. 

Of  the  K>5  species  known  to  Uzel,  11  *7  are  European;  they 
a, re  divided  into  two  Sub-Orders.  1 ,  Terebrantia,  in  which  the 
females  are  provided  with  an  external' toothed  ovipositor,  of  two 
valves ;  2,  Tubulifera,  in  which  there  is  no  ovipositor,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  body  is  tubular  in  both  sexes.  The  British 
species  an1,  about  bO  in  number,  and  were  described  by 
llaliday  about  GO  years  ago;1  of  late  they  have  been  very 
little  studied. 

The  name  Bhysopoda  or  Bliysapoda  is  used  for  this  Order, 
instead  of  Thysanoptera,  by  several  naturalists. 

1  Eutuuuihyiml  Magazine ,  ill.  1836,  p.  439,  and  iv.  1837,  p.  144. 
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HEMIPTERA— Oft  BUGS 

Order  IX.  Hemiptera. 

Mouth  consisting  of  a  proboscis  or  mobile  beak  {usually  concealed 
by  being  bent  under  the  body),  appearing  cts  a  transversly- 
jointed  rod  or  grooved  sheath,  in  which  are  enclosed  hmy 
slender  setae  (like  horse-hairs).  Wings  (nearly  always)  f cur  ; 

the  anterior  frequently  more  horny  than  the  posterior  pair, 
and  folding  flat  on  the  back,  their  apical  portions  usually 
more  membranous  than  the  base  (Heteroptera) ;  or  the  fo  irr 
wings  may  cover  the  abdomen  in  a  roof -like  manner,  arnd 
those  of  the  anterior  pair  may  not  have  the  basal  and  topic  (d 
parts  of  different  consistences  (Homoptera) ;  sometimes  at / 
four  of  the  wings  are  transparent.  The  young  resembles  l hr, 
adult  in  general  form;  the  wings  are  developed  outside  Ihr 
body,  by  growth,  at  the  moults,  of  the  sides  of  the  hinder  gn na¬ 
tions  of  the  meso -  and  meta-noimn  ;  the  rnelanotal  prolonya 
tions  being  more  or  less  concealed  by  the  mesonafcd. 

The  Hemiptera  or  Bugs  are  perhaps  more  widely  known  an 
Rhynchota.  In  deciding  whether  an  Insect  belongs  to  thin 
Order  the  student  will  do  well  to  examine  in'  the  first  place 
the  beak,  treating  the  wings  as  subordinate  in  importance,  their 
condition  being  much  more  variable  than  that  of  the  beak.  The 
above  definition  includes  no  reference  to  the  degraded  Anoplui  a. 
or  Lice.  These  are  separately  dealt  with  on  p.  599;  they  are 
absolutely  wingless,  and  have  an  unjointed  proboscis  not  placed 
beneath  the  body,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  usually  withdrawn 
inside  the  body  of  the  Insect. 

The  Hemiptera  are  without  exception  sucking  Insects,  and 
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the  month-organs  of  the  individual  are  of  one  form  throughout 
its  life.  In  this  latter  fact,  coupled  with  another,  that  the 
young  are  not  definitely  different  in  form  from  the  adult. 
Bugs  differ  widely  from  all  other  Insects  with  s ucking-mout  1 1 . 
They  agree  with  the  Orthoptera  in  the  facts  that  the  mouth  does 
not  change  its  structure  during  the  individual  life,  and  that  the 
development  of  the  individual  is  gradual,  its  form,  as  a  rule, 
changing  hut  little.  In  respect  of  the  structure  of  the  mouth, 
Orthoptera  and  Hemiptera  are  the  most  different  of  all  the 
Orders.  Hence,  Hemiptera  is  really  the  most  isolated  of  all  the 
Orders  of  Insects.  We  shall  subsequently  see  that,  like  Orthoptera, 


Fio.  255. — flualh pkws 
pratti  (Pentato- 
midae).  China.  A, 
Nymph  :  «,  ease  of 
anterior,  b,  of  pos¬ 
terior  wing  ;  c,  ori¬ 
fices  of  stink- 
glands  ;  B,  the 
adult  Insect. 


the  Order  appeared  in  the  Palaeozoic  epoch.  Although  a  very 
extensive  Order,  Hemiptera  have  for  some  incomprehensible 
reason  never  been  favourite  objects  of  study.  Sixty  years  ago 
Dufour  pointed  out  that  they  were  the  most  neglected  of  all  the 
great  Orders  of  Insects,  and  this  is  still  true;  our  acquaintance 
with  their  life-histories  and  morphology  especially  being  very 
limited. 

There  is  probably  no  Order  of  Insects  that  is  so  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  as  the  Hemiptera ; 
indeed,  if  anything  were  to  exterminate  the  enemies  of  Hemiptera, 
we  ourselves  should  probably  he  starved  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  The  operations  of  Hemiptera,  however,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  escape  observation,  as  their  mouth-setae  make  merely  pricks 
that  do  not  attract  notice  in  plants  ;  hence,  it  is  probable  that 
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injuries  really  due  to  Hemiptera  are  frequently  attributed  to 
other  causes, 

In  the  course  of  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  anatomy 
and  development  of  Hemiptera,  we  shall  frequently  have  to  use 
the  terms  Heteroptera  and  Homoptera ;  we  may  therefore  here 
mention  that  there  are  two  great  divisions  of  Hemiptera  having 
hut  little  connection,  and  known  by  the  above  names :  the 
members  of  these  two  Sub-Orders  may  in  most  cases  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  condition  of  the  wings,  as  mentioned  in  tlie 
definition  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter. 

External  structure. — The  mouth-parts  consist  of  an  anterior 
or  upper  and  a  posterior  or  lower  enwrapping  part,  and  of  the 
organs  proper,  which  are  four  hair-like  bodies,  dilated  at  their 
bases  and  resting  on  a  complex  chi ti nous  framework.  The 
lower  part  forms  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  sheath  and  is  of 
very  diverse  lengths,  and  from  one  to  four-jointed :  it  is  as  it  were, 
an  enwrapping  organ,  and  a  groove  may  be  seen  running  along  it, 
in  addition  to  the  evident  cross- segmentation.  The  upper 
covering  part  is  much  smaller,  and  only  fills  a  gap  at  the  base 
of  the  sheath ;  it  can  readily  be  lifted  so  as  to  disclose  the  setae  ; 
these  latter  organs  are  fine,  flexible,  closely  connected,  rods,  four 
in  number,  though  often  seeming  to  be  only  three,  owing  to  the 
intimate  union  of  the  components  of  one  of  the  two  pairs ;  at 
their  base  the  setae  become  broader,  and  are  closely  connected 
with  some  of  the  loops  of  the  chitinous  framework  that  is  con¬ 
tained  within  the  head.  Sometimes  the  setae  are  much  longer 
than  the  sheath ;  they  are  capable  of  protrusion.  Although 
varying  considerably  in  minor  points,  such  as  the  lengths  of  the 
sheath  and  setae,  and  the  number  of  cross-joints  of  the  sheath, 
these  structures  are  so  far  as  is  known  constant  throughout  the 
Order.  There  are  no  palpi,  and  the  only  additions  exceptionally 
present  are  a  pair  of  small  plates  that  in  certain  forms  (aquatic 
family  Telostomidae)  lie  on  The  front  of  the  proboscis  near  the 
tip,  overlapping,  in  fact,  the  last  of  the  eross-artieula tioi is. 

Simple  as  is  this  system  of  trophi  its  morphology  is  uncertain, 
and  has  given  rise  to  much  difference  of  interpretation.  It  may 
be  granted  that  the  two  portions  of  the  sheath  are  respectively 
upper  lip,  and  labium ;  hut  as  to  the  other  parts  wide  difference 
of  opinion  still  prevails.  On  the  whole  the  view  most  generally 
accepted,  to  the  effect  that  the  inner  pair  of  the  setae  correspond 
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in  a  broad  sense  with  maxillae  of  mandibnlate  Insects,  and  the 
outer  pair  with  mandibles,  is  probably  correct.  Mecznikow,  who 
studied  the  embryology,1  supports  this  view  for  Ileteroptera, 
but  he  says  (tr.  p.  462),  that  in  Homoptera  the  parts  of  the 
embryo  corresponding  with  rudimentary  maxillae  and  mandibles 
disappear,  and  that  the  setae  are  subsequently  produced  from 
peculiar  special  bodies  that  are  at  first  of  a  retort-shaped  form; 
the  neck  of  the  retort  becoming  afterwards  more  elongate  to  form 
the  seta;  also  that  in  the  Heteropterous  genus  G erris  the 
embryology  in  general  resembles  that  of  Homoptera,  but  the 

Fkj.  256. — Mouth  -  parts  of 
He  mipt  era.  (After 

Weddc.)  A,  Section  of 
the  head  and  proboscis  of 
Pi/rrhm‘oris  aptxnin :  (/r, 
gland  ;  ir/,  infra  -  oeso- 
ph age al  ganglion  ;  //>, 
labium;  h\  labriun;  w, 
muscles  ;  muscle  (de¬ 
pressor  of  labium)  ;  vi\ 
muscle  of  syringe  ;  ph, 
pharynx ;  s,  setae  ;  .v.//, 
supra  -  oesophageal  gang- 
lion  ;  sp.  dr,  salivary 
gland  ;  spr,  syringe. :  B, 
transverse  section  of  pro- 
Ijoscis  of  Pentatoma  ri  (pi¬ 
pes,  at  third  joint  of 
sheath  :  m,  w9  mnscles  ; 
md,  mandibular  seta  ;  w-x, 
maxillary  setae  ;  n,  nerve: ; 
p,  tire  sheath  or  labium  ; 
tr,  trachea. 

development  of  the  setae  is  like  that  of  other  Heteroptera  (to.  p. 
478).  This  discontinuity  in  the  development  of  the  Homop  tennis 
mouth  lias  since  been  refuted  by  Witlaczil,2  who  found  that  the 
retort-shaped  bodies  really  arise  from  the  primary  segmental 
appendages  after  they  have  sunk  into  the  head.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  justified  in  concluding  that  the  mouth-parts  are  at  first 
similarly  developed  in  all  Hemiptera,  and  that  this  development 
is  of  a  very  peculiar  nature. 

Smith  is  convinced  that  there  are  no  traces  of  mandibular 
structure  in  any  Hemiptera/*  On  the  other  hand,  numerous 
entomologists  have  supposed  they  could  homologise  satisfactorily 
various  parts  of  the  Hemipterous  trophi  with  special  parts  of  the 


1  Zdtschr.  V'tM.  ZooJ.  xvi.  1866,  p.  889.  2  Arh.  In  A.  Wien .  iv.  1882,  p.  415. 

3  Tr.  A/ncr.  Phil.  Hoc.  xix.  1896,  p.  176. 
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maxillae  and  labium  of  mandibulate  Insects.  This  point 
recently  been  discussed  by  Marlatt 1  and  by  Heymons.‘J  I 
the  latter  we  gather  that  the  mode  of  growth  is  peculiar  b\ 
extension  backwards  of  some  of  the  sclerites,  and  their  beeoi 
confounded  with  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  head.  From  all  t,h 
appears  that  at  present  we  cannot  correctly  go  farther  ff 
saying  that  the  trophi  of  Hemiptera  are  the  appendages  of  i 
head-segments,  like  those  of  other  Insects.  The  views  of  Sa\  j 
Leon,3  and  others  to  the  effect  that  labial  palpi,  and  even  « - 
parts  of  the  labium  of  Mandibulata  can  be  satisfactorily  idenf 
are  not  confirmed  by  Heymons. 

Underneath  the  pharynx,  in  the  head,  there  is  a  per 
structure  for  which  we  have  as  yet  no  English  term.  1 1 
apparently  discovered  by  Landois  and  Paul  Mayer,4  and  has 
called  “  ’Wanzenspritze,"  which  we  translate  as  syringe.  It  nm 
briefly  described  as  a  chamber,  into  which  the  salivary  ducts  *  ■ 
prolonged  in  front  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  grooves  of 
setae  in  the  rostrum ;  behind,  it  is  connected  with  mm- 
it  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  pharynx,  and  though  if 
formerly  supposed  to  be  an  organ  of  suction,  it  seems  more  | 
able  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  force-pump,  to  propel  the 
ducts  of  some  of  the  bug's  glands  towards  the  tips  of  the  set  . 

The  rostrum  being  extended  from  its  position  of  repost- 
tip  of  the  sheath  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  object  !• 
pierced,  the  surface  of  which*  is  probably  examined  by  meat, 
sensitive  hairs  at  the  extremity  of  the  sheath;  these  thm-- 
functionally  replace  to  some  extent  the  palpi  of  other  In  ^ 
As  a  rule  the  sheath  does  not  penetrate  (though  there  is  n  * 
for  believing  that  in  various  of  the  animal-feeding  bugs  it  *. 
so),  but  the  setae  are  brought  into  action  for  piercing  the 
of  the  plant;  they  are  extremely  sharp,  and  the  outer  pah 
usually  barbed,  so  that  when  once  introduced  a  hold  is  *  . 
maintained.  This  being  established  it  is  thought  that  the  sain 
pump  comes  into  play,  and  that  a  fluid  is  injected  into  the  of 
pierced  so  as  to  give  rise  to  irritation  or  congestion,  and  t 
keep  up  a  supply  of  fluid  at  the  point  operated  on :  this  f 
extends  along  the  grooved  setae  by  capillary  attraction,  amf 

1  P-  ent‘  soc.  Washington,  iii.  1895,  p.  241.  -  Ent.  Nachr.  xxii.  1896,  p. 

3  Zool.  Anz.  1897,  No.  527,  p.  73. 

4  A rc.ii.  Anat.  Physiol.  1874,  p.  313,  and  1875,  p.  309. 
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rapidity  of  the  current  is  increased  by  a  pumping  action  of  the 
pharynx,  and  possibly  by  movements  of  the  setae  themselves. 
Though  the  setae  are  often  extremely  elongate — sometimes  several 
times  the  length  of  the  body — they  are  nearly  always  slender,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  perfect,  or  air-tight,  tube  is 
formed ;  lienee  it  is  probable  that  capillary  attraction  is  really 
the  chief  agent  in  the  ingestion  of  the  fluid.  The  slight  diversity 
of  structure  of  the  Hemipterous  trophi  is  in  very  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  what  we  find  in  mandibulate  Insects,  and  in  the  less 
purely  suctorial  Insects,  such  as  Diptera  and  some  divisions  of 
Hymenoptera.  Schibdte  in  com¬ 
menting  on  this  has  suggested  that 
it  is  probably  due  to  the  small  variety 
of  actions  the  rostrum  is  put  to.1 

The  head  exhibits  great  variety 
of  form ;  in  the  Homoptera  'the 
front  part  is  deflexed  and  indexed, 
so  that  it  is  placed  on  the  under 
surface,  and  its  anterior  margin 
is  directed  backwards  ;  it  is  often 
peculiarly  inflated  ;  in  the  Lantern- 
flies  or  Fulgoridae  (Fig.  282)  to  an 
incomprehensible  extent.  In  the  great 
Water-bugs,  Belostomidae,  there  is  on 
the  under  surface  a  deep  pocket  for 
each  antenna,  beautifully  adapted  to 
the  shape  of  the  curiously-formed  ap¬ 
pendage  (Fig.  279).  The  prothorax  is 
always  very  distinct,  frecpxently  large, 
and  in  many  of  the  Heteroptera 
(Fig.  257),  as  well  as  in  the  Homop- 
terous  family,  Membracidae  (Fig. 

283),  assumes  the  most  extraordinary 
shapes.  Both  meso-  and  meta-thorax  are  well  developed.  The 
former  is  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  scute! lum ;  in 
some  cases  (Plataspides,  Scutellerides)  this  forms  a  large  process, 

1  For  the  structure  and  development  of  the  Hemipterous  trophi,  see  Mayer,  Arch. 
AnaL  Physiol.  1874  and  1875  ;  Meemikow,  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Zool.  xvi.  1866,  p.  389  ; 
( ieise,  Arch.  JSfaf/iirrjesch.  xlix.  1,  1883,  p.  315  ;  Wedde,  ojp.  cit.  li.  1,  1885,  p.  113  ; 
Mark,  Arch.  ndtr.  AnaL  xiii.  1877,  p.  81  :  Smith,  Tr.  Airier.  Phil .  Aoc.  xix.  1896, 
p.  176. 


Fid.  257. — Saccodercs  tnhcrculatus 
Gray.  Brazil.  (Fam.  lieduviidae.) 
(Antennae  absent  in  the  .specimen 
represented.) 
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maxillae  and  labium  of  niandibulate  Insects.  This  point  lias 
recently  been  discussed  by  Marlatt 1  and  by  Heynionsd  From 
the  latter  we  gather  that  the  mode  of  growth  is  peculiar  by  the 
extension  backwards  of  some  of  the  scleritew,  and  their  becoming 
confounded  with  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  head.  .Front  all  this  it 
appears  that  at  present  we  cannot  correctly  go  farther  than 
saying  that  the  trophi  of  Hemiptera  are  the  appendages  of  three 
head-segments,  like  those  of  other  Insects.  The  ^iews  of  Sav igny, 
Leon;5  and  others  to  the  effect  that  labial  palpi,  and  even  other 
parts  of  the  labium  of  Mandibulata  can  be  satisfactorily  identified 
are  not  confirmed  by  Heymons. 

Underneath  the  pharynx,  in  the  head,  there  is  a  peculiar 
structure  for  which  we  have  as  yet  no  English  term.  It  was 
apparently  discovered  by  Landers  and  Paul  Mayer,4  and  has  been 
called  “  Waiixenspritze,’’  which  we  translate  as  syringe.  It  may  be 
briefly  described  as  a,  chamber,  into  which  the  salivary  ducts  open, 
prolonged  in  front  to  the  neighbour] mod  of  the  grooves  of  tin*, 
setae  in  the  rostrum;  behind,  it  is  connected  with  muscles ; 
it  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  pharynx,  and  though  it  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  an  organ  of  suction,  it  seems  mom  prob¬ 
able  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  force-pump,  to  propel  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  some  of  the  hug’s  glands  towards  the  lips  of  tlm  setae. 

The  rostrum  being  extended  from  its  position  of  repose,  the 
tip  of  the  sheath  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  object  to  be 
pierced,  the  surface  of  which'  is  probably  examined  hy  men  ns  of 
sensitive  hairs  at  the  ex  inanity  of  the  sheath  ;  these  therefore 
functionally  replace  to  some  extent  the  palpi  of  other  Insects. 
As  a  rule  the  sheath  does  not  penetrate  (Though  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  in  various  of  the  animal-feeding  bugs  it  does 
so),  hut  the  setae  are  brought  into  action  for  piereing  the  skin 
of  the  plant;  they  are  extremely  sharp,  and  tin*,  outer  pair  are 
usually  barbed,  so  that  when  once,  introduced  a,  hold  is  easily 
maintained.  This  being  established  it  is  thought  that  the  salivary 
pump  comes  into  play, and  that  a  fluid  is  injected  into  tin*,  object 
pierced  so  as  to  give  rise  to  irritation  or  congestion,  and  thus 
keep  up  a  supply  of  fluid  at  the  point  operated  on:  this  fluid 
extends  along  the  grooved  setae  hy  capillary  attraction,  and  the 

1  P.  cut.  sot\.  IVashintjtmi,  in.  189f>,  p.  241.  -  EiU.  A ac/tr.  \xil  IhOfl,  p.  1 7*1. 

3  ZooL  A  nz.  1897,  y<).  r>27,  }>.  7S. 

4  Arch.  Anal.  Phijswt.  1874,  p.  IS,  and  1875,  p„ 
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rapidity  of  the  current  is  increased  by  a  pumping  action  of  the 
pharynx,  and  possibly  by  movements  of  the  setae  themselves. 
Though  the  setae  are  often  extremely  elongate — sometimes  several 
times  the  length  of  the  body — they  are  nearly  always  slender,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  perfect,  or  air-tight,  tube  is 
formed ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  capillary  attraction  is  rea,lly 
the  chief  agent  in  the  ingestion  of  the  fluid.  The  slight  diversify 
of  structure  of  the  Hemipterous  trophi  is  in  very  striking  con¬ 
tra, st  with  what  we  find  in  mandibulate  Insects,  and  in  the  less 
purely  suctorial  Insects,  such  as  Diptera  and  some  divisions  of 
Hymenoptera.  Schiddte  in  com-  u  /  \  ^ 

menting  on  this  has  suggested  that 
it  is  probably  due  to  the  small  variety 
of  actions  the  rostrum  is  put  to.1 

The  head  exhibits  great  variety 
of  form ;  in  the  Hornoptera  *  the 
front  part  is  defiexed  and  in  flexed, 
so  that  it  is  placed  on  the  under 
surface,  and  its  anterior  margin 
is  directed  backwards ;  it  is  often 
peculiarly  inflated  ;  in  the  Lantern- 
flies  or  Fulgoridae  (Fig.  282)  to  an 
incomprehensil de  extent.  In  the  great 
Water-1  mgs,  Belostomidae,  there  is  on 
the  under  surface  a  dee])  pocket  for 
each  antenna,  beautifully  adapted  to 
the  shape  of  the  curiously-formed  ap¬ 
pendage  ( Fig.  279).  The  pr< >thorax  is 
always  very  distinct,  frequently  large, 
and  in  many  of  the  Heteroptera 
(Fig.  257),  as  well  as  in  the  Homop-  257 .—Racadmctt  tuUmiMw 

°  '  1  Cray.  Brazil.  (Fam.  Reduvudae.) 

terous  family,  Membraeidae  (ing.  (Antennae  absent  ill  the  .specimen 

283),  assumes  the  most  extraordinary  represented.) 

shapes.  Both  meso-  and  meta-thorax  a, re  well  developed.  The 

former  is  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  scutellum ;  in 

some  oases  (Plataspides,  Scutellerides)  this  forms  a  large  process, 

1  For  the  structure  and  development  of  the  Hemipterous  trophi,  see  Mayer,  Arch. 
Anul.  Physiol.  1874  and  1875  ;  Meeznikow,  Zeitschr.  wins.  Zool.  xvi,  18(56,  p.  889  ; 
(leise,  Arch.  Katnrgesch.  xlix.  1,  1888,  p.  815  ;  Wedde,  op.  cit.  li.  1,  1885,  p.  118  ; 
Mark,  Arch,  mikr.  AnM.  xiii.  1877,  p.  81  :  Smith,  Tr.  Amer.  Phil.  Aoc.  xix.  1896, 

p.  176. 
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that  entirely  covers  and  conceals  the  alar  organs,  so  that  the 
Insect  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  apterous.  The  exact  com¬ 
position  of  the  abdomen  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined, 
opinions  varying  as  to  whether  the  segments  are  nine,  ten,  or 
eleven  in  number.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  point 
is  due  to  two  facts :  viz.  the  extreme  modification  of  the  terminal 
segments  in  connection  with  the  genital  appendages,  and  the 
prominence  of  the  extremity  of  the  alimentary  canal.  If  this 
terminal  projection  is  to  be  treated  as  a  segment,  it  would  appear 
that  eleven  segments  exist,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases ;  as  tiie 
writer  has  counted  ten  distinct  segments  in  a  young  Coreid  bug, 
in  addition  to  the  terminal  tube.  This  tube  in  some  of  the  male 
Heteroptera  is  very  subject  to  curious  modifications,  and  has 
been  called  the  rectal  eauda.  Verlioeff  considers  that  ten  seg¬ 
ments  were  invariably  present  in  the  females  examined  by  him 
in  various  families  of  Heteroptera  and  Homoptera.1  In  Aphidae 
(a  division  of  Homoptera),  Balbiani  considers  there  are  eleven 
abdominal  segments  present ;  but  he  treats  as  a  segment  a  pro¬ 
jection,  called  the  cauda,  situate  over  the  anus  ;  this  structure  does 
not  appear  to  be  homologous  with  the  rectal  cauda  we  have  just 
mentioned.  In  Coccidae  the  number  of  abdominal  segments  is 
apparently  reduced.  Schiodte  states  2  that  the  older  authorities 
are  correct  in  respect  of  the  stigmata ;  there  are,  lie  says,  in 
Heteroptera  invariably  ten  pairs  ;  one  for  each  thoracic  segment ; 
and  seven  abdominal,  placed  on  the  ventral  face  of  the  pleural 
fold  of  the  abdomen.  In  some  cases  there  are  additional  orifices 
on  the  external  surface  that  have  been  taken  for  stigmata,  though 
they  are  really  orifices  of  odoriferous  glands ;  these  openings  may 
exist  on  the  metasterna  or  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdomen. 
The  lateral  margins  of  the  abdomen  are  frequently  greatly  de¬ 
veloped  in  Heteroptera,  and  are  called  “  connexivum ;  ”  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  body  meeting  together  far  within  the 
marginal  outline.  Dr  Anton  Dohrn  many  years  ago 3  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  extremely  remarkable  structure  of  the  terminal  segments 
in  many  male  Hemiptera  ;  and  the  subject  has  been  subsequently 
very  imperfectly  treated  by  the  present  writer  and  other  ento¬ 
mologists,  hut  it  has  never  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

But.  Xaehr.  xix.  1893,  p.  309. 

2  Naturhist.  Tidskr.  (3)  vi.  1890  ;  translated  in  Ann.  X.  I  HA.  (4),  vi.  1870, 
l’-  2*25.  ) '{jnt.  Zeit.  Htettui,  xxvii.  1800,  j>.  321. 
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The  anterior 


In  the  females  of  numerous  Heteroptera  and  Homoptera 
(Capsidae,  Cicadidae,  etc.)  there  is  a  well-developed  ovipositor,  that 
serves  both  as  a  cutting  instrument  to  make  slits  in  the  stems 
of  plants,  and  as  a  director  to  introduce  the  eggs  therein.  Verhoeff 
considers  that  it  always  consists  of  two  pairs  of  processes  ( thong] i 
one  pair  may  he  very  small),  one  from  the  eighth  abdominal 
segment,  the  other  from  the  ninth.1 

The  antennae  usually  have  very  few  joints,  often  as  few  as 
four  or  five,  their  maximum  number  of  about  twenty-five  being 
attained  in  the  ‘males  of  some  Ooccidae,  this  condition  being, 
however,  present  in  but  few  of  even  this  family.  In  Bdostoma 
(Fig.  279)  they  assume  extremely  curious  forms,  analogous  to 
what  we  find  in  the  Coleopterous  genus  Ilydrophihis.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  compound  eyes,  there  are  usually  ocelli,  either  two  or 
three  in  number,  but  wanting  in  many  cases.  The  usual  number 
of  joints  of  the  tarsi  is  three,  but  in  Coccidae  there  is  only  one 
joint. 

The  wings  (Fig.  258)  exhibit  much  diversity, 
pair  usually  differ  greatly  from  the  pos¬ 
terior  ;  they  are  called  elytra,  hemi-elytra 
or  tegmina.  This  difference  in  the  two 
pairs  is  the  rule  in  the  first  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  Order,  and  the  name 
Heteroptera  is  derived  from  the  fact.  In 
this  Sub-Order  the  front  wings  close  over 
the  hack,  and  are  more  or  less  horny,  the 
apical  part  being,  however,  membranous. 

Kystematists  make  use  of  the  wings  for 
the  purpose  of  classification  in  Heterop¬ 
tera,  and  distinguish  the  following  parts, 

“  elavus,”  “  eorium,”  “  membrane,”  the  B 

cor i urn  being  the  larger  horny  division,  fig.  258.-— Alar  organs  of  a 

Capsid  bug  ( laui- 
wrivs).  A,  Elytron  :  a, 
elavus  ;  n,  eorium  ; 
(vuneu.s  ;  i>,  membrane; 
E,  E,  cell  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  ;  B,  hind-wing. 


the  elavus  the  part  lying  next  tin*-  seu- 
tellum  and  frequently  very  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  eorium ;  the  mem¬ 
brane  is  the  apical  part.  The  outer 
or  costal  part  of  the  wing  is  also  often 
sharply  delimited,  and  is  called  the  “  emboli um  ;  ”  in 
family  Capsidae  and  a  few  others,  the  outer  apical  part  of  the 
1  But.  yttchr.  xlx.  18W3,  p.  375. 
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corium  is  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  surface,  and  is  termed 
the  “  omens.”  In  Plataspides,  one  of  the  divisions  in  which 
the  alar  organs  are  entirely  covered  by  the  scutellum,  they  are 
modified  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  In  the  Homoptera  the 
divisions  named  above  do  not  exist,  and  the  wings  in  repose  are 
placed  in  a  different  position,  as  stated  in  our  definition  of  the 
Order.  It  is  said  to  be  very  difficult  to  honiologise  the  wing- 
nervuxes  of  Hemiptera,  and  nothing  appears  to  he  known  as  to 
the  mode  of  their  development. 

The  alar  organs  in  Hemiptera  exhibit  a  very  frequent  form 
of  variation  within  the  limits  of  the  same  species ;  this  has  not 
yet  been  elucidated.1  In  some  cases  in  the  Heteroptera  nearly 
all  the  individuals  of  a  generation  may  have  the  wings  aborted-; 
sometimes  this  occurs  as  a  local  variation.  In  Aphidae  the 
occurrence  of  winged  and  wingless  individuals  is  very  common, 
and  has  even  become  an  important  factor  in  their  extraordinary 
life  cycles.  (See  Cher mes,  etc.,  subsequently.) 

Internal  anatomy.: — The  alimentary  canal  presents  consider¬ 
able  diversity  and  some  remarkable  features.  There  is  a  slender 
tube-like  oesophagus  and  a  large  crop.  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  of  the  parts  posterior  to  this  to  the  divisions  usual  in 
other  Insects,  and  it  is  said  that  the  distinction  of  parts  histo¬ 
logically  is  as  vague  as  it  is  anatomically.  In  the  Heteroptera 
the  Malpighian  tubes  open  into  two  (or  one)  vesicular  dilatations 
seated  immediately  in  front  of  the  short  rectum :  between  this 
point  and  the  crop  there  may  he  a  very  elongate,  slender  portion 
with  one  or  more  dilatations,  these  parts  apparently  replacing 
the  true  or  chylific  stomach.  There  is  no  gizzard.  In  the 
Homoptera  the  relations  of  the  divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
are  even  more  puzzling;  the  canal  is  elongated  and  forms  coils, 
and  these  are  connected  with  tissues  and  tunics  so  as  to  make 
their  dissection  extremely  difficult,  list  says  that  there  are 
great  differences  in  the  alimentary  canal  among  the  members 
of  the  one  family  Coccidae.  There  are  usually  four  Malpighian 
tabes,  but  in  Coccidae  there  is  only  one  pair,  and  in  Aphidae 
none.  The  excretory  cells  of  these  tubes  are  in  Hemiptera  of 
remarkably  large  size.  There  is  a  large  development  of  Salivary 
glands,  at  least  two  pairs  existing.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  some  of  their  products  are  used  for  purposes  of  injection,  as 
1  Oil  tins  subject,  see  Reuter,  Ann.  Sue.  ent.  France  (5)  y.  1875,  p.  225. 
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a, 1  ready  described,  though  Kiinckel  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  saliva  when  placed  in  living  plants  is  totally  innocuous.1 

The  ganglia  of  the  nervous  system  are  all  concentrated  in 
the  thorax  and  head.  I11  some  cases  (in  various  Homoptera)  the 
i  1 1 fra-oesopl lageal  ganglion  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  supra  - 
oesophageal  ganglion,  and  may  even  he  united  with  the  thoracic 
mass  of  ganglia  ( Orthezia ,  etc.) ;  in  this  case  the  chitinous  frame¬ 
work  of  the  mouth-parts  is  interposed  between  the  supra-  and 
the  i  nfra-oesophageal  ganglia.  In  Pe.ntatoma  all  the  three  gan¬ 
glionic  masses  are  brought  into  close  proximity,  but  in  Nejpa  the 
thoracic  mass  of  ganglia  and  the  infra -oesophageal  ganglion  are 
widely  separated. 

The  ovarian  tubes  vary  greatly  in  number :  according  to  List 
in  Orthezia  catwphracta  the  number  differs  considerably  in  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals,  and  even  in  the  two  ovaries  of  the  same 
individual,  the  number  being  usually  ten.  The  testes  are  not 
placed  in  a  common  tunic,  though  they  are  frequently  approxi¬ 
mated  or  even  contiguous.2 

The  smell  of  bugs  is  notorious.  In  many  species  it  is  not 
unpleasant,  though  as  a  rule  it  is  decidedly  offensive.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  structures  connected  with  the  production 
of  this  odour  are  different  in  many  cases  in  the  young  and  in 
the  adult.  The  odour  emitted  by  the  latter  proceeds  from  a  sac 
seated  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and  opening  exteriorly  by 
means  of  an  orifice  on  each  side  of  the  metasternum ;  while  in 
the  young  there  are  two  glands  situated  more  dor  sally  and  a 
little  more  backwards,  and  opening  on  two  of  the  dorsal  plates 
of  the  abdomen  (Fig.  255,  A).3  In  the  young  the  dorsum  of  the 
abdomen,  where  the  stink-glands  open,  is  exposed,  hut  tiiis  part 
in  the  adult  is  covered  by  the  wings.  The  odorifie  apparatus  is 
specially  characteristic  of  Heteroptera,  and  Kiinckel  states  that 
then*,  is  so  much  variety  that  generic  and  even  specific  characters 
might  be  drawn  from  conditions  of  the  stink-glands.  As  a  rule 
they  are  most  constantly  present  in  the  plant-feeding  forms ;  in 
some  essentially  carnivorous  forms  (Keduviidae,  Nepidae,  Noto- 

1  Ann.  Hoc.  nit.  France  (4)  vii.  1867,  p.  45. 

2  The  chief  work  on  the  internal  anatomy  of  Ilemiptera  is  still  Dufour’s  Jie- 
cherches  amiUm-iqucs  e.t  physiulogiques  sur  Us  Hdmipteres,  Mem.  Havana  Ftrungers,  m 
Paris,  iv.  1863,  p.  129. 

3  Kiinckel,  Arm .  Hoc.  cut.  France  (4)  vii.  1867,  p,  45,  and  C.ll.  Ac.  Paris ,  cxx. 
1895,  p.  1002. 
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nectidae)  they  are  entirely  absent.  Tlie  offensive  matter  omitted 
"by  No tonectcu  is  of  a  different  nature, t  and  is  probably  anal  in 
origin. 

Metamorphosis  or  postembryouic  development. — In  the 

language  of  the  systematists  of  metamorphosis,  llemiptera  are 
said  to  be  Homomorpha  Pauroinetabola — that  is,  the  young 
differ  but  little  from  the  adult.  According  to  Bruner's  general¬ 
isations  they  are  Menorhynchous,  Oligoiiephrous,  Ptiaygogenea, 
ie.  they  have  a  sucking  mouth  that  does  not  change  during  life, 
few  Malpighian  tubes,  and  are  winged  in  the*  adult  state.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  Homoptera  do  not  completely  agree 
with  Heteroptera  in  respect  of  the  metamorphosis,  it  being 
more  marked  in  the  former,  and  in  Coccichie  attaining  (as  we 
shall  mention  when  discussing  that  family)  nearly  if  not  quite 
the  condition  of  complete  metamorphosis  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
Unfortunately  we  are  in  almost  complete  ignorance  as  to  the 
details  of  the  life-histories  and  development  of  Heteroptera,  so 
that  we-  can  form  no  generalised  opinion  as  to  what  the  post- 
embryonic  development  really  is  in  them,  but  there  are  grounds 
for  supposing  that  considerable  changes  take  place,  and  that 
these  are  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  last  eedysis.  The  young  of 
some  hugs  hear  but.  little  resemblance  to  the  adult ;  the  magnifi¬ 
cently-coloured  species  of  j Eustlienes  (Tig.  255),  before  they  attain 
the  adult  condition  are  flat,  colourless  objects,  almost  as  thin  as  a 
playing-card ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  extraordinary  structures 
that  cover  and  conceal  the  body  in  Plataspides,  Scutellerides, 
Membracides,  etc.,  are  developed  almost  entirely  at  the  lust  moult : 
it  is  not  so  well  known  that  some  of  these  changes  occur  with  much 
rapidity.  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  processes  of  colour- 
change,  as  occurring  in  Poeeilocajpsus  limatus  at  the  last  ecdys  is, 
has  been  given  by  Lintner,1  and  from  this  it  appears  that  the 
characteristic  coloration  of  the  imago  is  entirely  developed  in 
the  course  of  about  two  hours,  forming  a  parallel  in  this  respect 
with  Odonata.  When  we  come  to  deal  with  Aphidae  we  shall 
describe  the  most  complex  examples  of  cycles  of  generations  that 
exist  in  the  whole  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Fossil  Hemiptera. — Hemiptera  are  believed  to  have  existed 
in  the  Palaeozoic  epoch,  hut  the  fossils  are  not  numerous,  and 
opinions  differ  concerning  them.  Eugereon  hocJdwji ,  a  Ter- 
1  In  Slingerland’s  Cornell  l/mv.  Bull  No.  58,  1893,  p.  222. 
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mian  fossil,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  Horn  op  ter  oils  Insect, 
but  it  is  very  anomalous,  and  its  claim  to  a  position  in  ITemip- 
tera  is  denied  by  Brauer,1 2  who  considers  it  to  be  Orthopterous. 
It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  this  fossil  requires  complete 
reconsideration.  Another  Permian  fossil,  Falgorina,  is  admitted 
to  be  Homopterous  by  Scudder,  Brauer  and  Brongniart.  Scuclder 
tli inks  the  Carboniferous  Phthanocoris  was  an  Archaic  Hetero- 
pterous  Insect,  and  if  correct'  this  would  demonstrate  that  both  of 
the  two  great  Sub-Orders  of  Hemiptera  existed  in  Palaeozoic  times. 
Ihuuer,  however,  is  inclined  to  refer  this  fossil  to  Homoptera,  and 
Brongniart  speaks  of  if  as  being  without  doubt  a  Fulgorid. 
])ktt/ocyiai(la}  lihipidioptcra  and  Mcganostoma ,  from  the  Carboni¬ 
ferous  shales  of  Commentry,  have  also  been  referred  to  Fulgoridae 
by  Brongniart,  but  the  evidence  of  their  alliance  with  this  group 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  the  Secondary  epoch  numerous 
Hemiptera  existed,  and  are  referred  to  several  of  the  existing 
families.  They  come  chiefly  from  the  Oolite.  In  the  Eocene  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  a  fossil  has  been  discovered  that  is  referred  to 
the  existing  Homopterous  genus  Triecphom. 

We  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  more  from  these  facts  than 
that  iromoptera  probably  appeared  before  Heteroptera,  and  date 
back  as  far  as  the  Carboniferous  epoch. 

Classification  and  families. — No  complete  catalogue  of 
Hemiptera  exists,  hut  one  by  M.  Severin  is  in  course  of  publica¬ 
tion.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  about  18,0  00  species  at 
present  described,  two-thirds  of  this  number  being  Heteroptera. 
In  Britain  we  have  about  430  species  of  Heteroptera  and  GOO 
of  Homoptera,.  The  classification  of  the  Order  is  not  in  a  very 
advanced  condition.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  views  of 
Schibdte in  a  modified  form : — 

Front  of  head  not  touching  the  coxae.  I.  Hetehopteiia. 

Front  of  head  much  Indexed  so  as  to  he  in  contact  with  the  coxae. 

II.  IIOMOPTKKA. 


Sub-Order  I.  Heteroptera. 

Posterior  coxae  nearly  globose,  partly  embedded  in  cavities,  and  having 
a  rotatory  movement.  Mostly  terrestrial  forms.  1.  Troehalopoda. 

Posterior  coxae  not  globose,  larger,  and  not  embedded  ;  their  articulation 
with  sternum  almost  hinged  ike.  Posterior  aspect  of  hind  femur  usually 

1  HIL  AI\  Uu.n.  xd.  1  A  bill.,  1885,  p.  2 75. 

2  Lrs  hmidcs  ftmiles,  dc 1894,  p.  452.  3  Ann.  Nat .  Jfisl.  (4)  vi.  1870,  p.  225. 
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more  or  less  modified  for  the  reception  of  the  tibia  when  closed  on  it  :  mostly 
aquatic  forms.  2.  Fagiopoda. 

Division  1.  Trochalopoda. 

This  division  includes  the  majority  of  the  families  of  Ileteroptera — viz. 
the  whole  of  the  terrestrial  families  except  Saldidae  and  the  Acanthiae  of 
Schiodte,  and  it  also  includes  Nepidae,  a  family  of  water-bugs. 

Division  2.  Pagiopoda. 

This  includes  the  six  purely  aquatic  families  of  Heteroptera,  except 
Nepidae,  which  appear  to  have  very  little  connection  with  the  other  aquatic 
bugs.  The  only  terrestrial  Insects  included  are  the  Saldidae  and  the 
Acanthiae  ;  in  these  the  femora  are  not  modified  as  they  are  in  the  aquatic 
forms.  Hemiptera  that  live  on  the  surface  of  water,  not  in  the  water,  are 
classed  with  the  terrestrial  species.  With  these  exceptions  this  arrange¬ 
ment  agrees  with  that  of  Gymnocerata  and  Cryptocerata  as  usually 
adopted,1  and  therefore  followed  in  the  following  pages.  Sehiodte’s 
characters,  moreover,  do  not  divide  his  two  divisions  at  all  sharply. 

Sub-Order  II.  Homoptera. 

Tarsi  usually  three-jointed  .  .  Series  Trimera. 

„  „  two-jointed  .  .  ,,  Dimera. 

„  „  of  one  joint  .  .  ,,  Monomera. 

The  classification  of  Homoptera  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  ; 2  no  two 
authors  are  agreed  as  to  the  families  to  be  adopted  in  the  series  Trimera. 
We  have  recognised  only  five — viz.  Oicadidae,  *  JFulgoridae,  Membraeidae, 
Cercopidae,  and  Jassidae.  The  Dimera  consists  of  Psyllidae,  Aphidae, 
Aleurodidae  ;  and  the  Monomera  of  Coccidae  only.  It  is  usual  to  associate  the 
Dimera  and  Monomera  together  under  the  name  of  either  Bhytophthires  or 
Sternorhyncha,  but  no  satisfactory  definition  can  he  given  of  these  larger 
groups,  though  it  seems  probable  that  the  families  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed  are  natural  and  distinct. 


Sub -Order  I.  Heteroptera. 

Series  1.  Gymnocerata. 

The  majority  of  the  terrestrial  families  of  Heteroptera  form 
the  series  Gymnocerata,  in  which  the  antennae  are  conspicuous, 
and  can  be  moved  about  freely  in  front  of  the  head,  while  in 

1  A  table  of  the  families  is  given  by  Ashmead,  but  does  not  work  out  quite 
satisfactorily,  Untom.  Americana,  iv.  1888,  p.  G5  ;  a  brief  table  of  the  characters 
of  the  British,  families  is  given  by  Saunders,  Hemiptera-Heteroplera  of  the  British 
Islands ,  1892,  p.  12. 

2  Those  who  wish  to  see  tables  of  the  families  are  referred  to  Ashmead,  loc. 
cit.  ;  to  Pascoe,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  (5)  ix.  1882,  p.  424  ;  to  Still’s  Hemiptera  Afri- 
cana,  vol.  iv.  1866  ;  and  for  the  families  found  in  Britain  to  Edwards,  Jlemipteru- 
Homoptera  of  the  British  Islands ,  Por  a  discussion  in  Danish  on  the  value  of  the 
characters  used,  cf.  Hansen,  Hut.  Tidskr.  xi.  1890,  pp.  19-76. 
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Cryptocerata  they  are  hidden.  The  series  Gymnocerata  includes 
all  the  terrestrial  Heteroptera,  and  the  two  families,  Hebridae 
and  Hydrometridae,  which  live  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or  in 
very  damp  places ;  while  Cryptocerata  includes  all  the  forms  that 
live  under  water. 

Fam.  1.  Pentatomidae. — Scutellum  'very  large,  at  lend  half 
as  long  us  the  abdomen ,  often  covering  the  whole  of  the  after-body 
and  alar  appendages.  Antennae  often  five -jointed.  Proboscis- 
sheath  four  -  jointed.  Ocelli  two.  Each  tarsal  chaw  with  an 

appendage. — This,  the  largest  and  most  important  family  of  the 
Heteroptera,  includes  upwards  of  4000  species,  and  an  immense 
variety  of  forms.  It  is  divided  into  no  less  than  fourteen  sub¬ 
families.  The  species  of  one  of  these,  Plataspides,  are  remarkable 
for  their  short,  broad  forms,  and  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
alar  organs,  which  are  so  completely 
concealed  by  the  great  scutellum  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  Insects  are 
not  entirely  apterous.  The  head  is  usually 
inconspicuous  though  broad,  hut  in  a 
few  forms  it  is  armed  with  horns. 

Though  this  sub-family  includes  upwards 
of  200  species,  and  is  very  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  Old  World,  it  has  no 
representatives  in  America.  The  Sen  tel¬ 
ler  ides  also  have  the  body  covered  by 
the  scutellum,  but  their  organs  of  flight 
are  less  peculiar  than  they  are  in  the 
Plataspides  ;  the  Insects  of  this  sub¬ 
family  are  highly  remarkable  on  account 
of  their  varied  and  frequently  vivid  coloration;  some  of  them 
are  metallic,  arid  the  colour  of  their,  integuments  differs  greatly 
in  some  cases,  according  to  whether  the  specimen  is  wet  or 
dry  ;  hence  the  appearance  after  death  is  often  very  different 
from  that  of  the  living  specimen.  These  Insects  are  extremely 
numerous  in  species.  The  sub- family  Phloeides  (Fig.  259),  on 
the  contrary,  includes  only  three  or  four  South  American 
species :  they  have  no  resemblance  at  all  to  other  Pentatomidae ; 
they  are  Hat,  about  an  inch  long,  and  look  like  scales  of  bark, 
in  this  respect  agreeing  with  Ledra  and  some  other  Homoptera. 
The  South  American  sub-family  Cyrtocorides  (Fig.  2 GO)  is  of 
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Fie.  259.-  -Phloea  cini/imtu. 
South  America. 
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frequently  have  a  conspicuous  disc,  or  dilatation,  oil  one  of  the 
joints  of  the  antennae.  Another  very  curious  and,  as  yet,  inex¬ 
plicable  peculiarity  very  commonly  mot  with  among  them,  is 
that  the  hind  legs  may  be  of  great  size  and  deformed ;  either  the 
femora  or  the  tibiae,  or  both,  being  very  much  distorted  or 
armed  with  projections.  Brilliant  colour  is  here  comparatively 
rare,  the  general  tone  being  indefinite  tints  of  browns,  greys,  or 
smoky  colours.  The  South  American  genus  Holymcnia  (Copws 


of  older  authors)  consists  of  slender  forms,  having  the  elytra 
transparent  even  on  the  basal  part  like  Homoptera  ;  tliis  and 
some  other  peculiarities  give  the  species  of  this  genus  a  certain 
resemblance  to  Insects  of*  other  (Jr dors ;  Westwood  says  that 
JJmlcincc  holymeamidcs  (Diptera)  greatly  resembles  a  "bug  of  the 
genus  ][ ohjimm< i.  The  tropical  American  genus  Diactor  consists 
of  a  lew  species  of  elegant  colour  having  the  hind  legs  very 
peculiarly  shaped,  the  tibiae  being  flattened  and  expanded  in  a 
sail-like  manner,  and  ornamented  with  agreeable  colours  different 
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from  those  on  the  rest  of  the  body ;  they  are  made  more  con¬ 
spicuous  by  the  femora  being  remarkably  long  and  thin ;  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  used  as  ornaments.  The  sub -family 
Phyllomorphides  consists  of  about  a  dozen  species,  and  is  found 
in  several  of  the  western  parts  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  one 
species,  F.  laciniata,  occurring  in  Southern  Europe.  This  Insect  is 
of  very  delicate  texture,  and  the  sides  of  the  body  are  directed 
upwards  and  deeply  divided  so  that  a  sort  of  basin  is  formed,  of 
which  the  dorsum  of  the  body  is  the  floor ;  the  Insect  is  very 
spinose,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  carry  its  eggs,  the  spines  helping 
to  retain  them  in  position  on  the  hack.  It  is  said  to  he  the  male 
that  thus  carries  the  eggs.  This  species  is  able  to  stridulate, 
and  when  doing  so  vibrates  its  antennae  with  excessive  rapidity. 
We  have  only  about  a  score  of  species  of  Coreiclae  in  Britain, 
and  none  of  the  remarkable  forms  of  the  family  are  among  them. 

Fam.  3.  Berytidae. —  Very  slender  Insects  with  the  first 
joint  of  the  antennae  and  the  femora  thickened  at  the  tips. — 
This  small  family  was  not  distinguished  from  Ooreidae  by  the 
older  authors.  It  consists  of  about  fifty  species,  eight  of  which 
are  found  in  Britain. 

Fam.  4.  Lygaeidae. — The  characters  are  the  same  as  those 
mentioned  for  Ooreidae,  except  as  regards  the  insertion  of  the 
antennae  ;  the  upper  surface  or  face  of  the  head  is  not  so  flat ,  hut 
is  transversely  convex,  so  that  seen  in  profile  the  antennae  appear 
to  he  inserted  well  down  on  the,  sides  of  the  head.-  The  name 
Infericornia  was  formerly  applied  to  these  Insects.  They 
are  on  the  average  of  smaller  size  than  the  members  of  the 
Ooreidae  or  Pentatomidae,  and  are  much  less  conspicuous  in  colour 
and  form ;  a  good  many  of  the  larger  Xygaeids  are,  however, 
variegate  with  black,  yellow,  and  red.  The  family  is  very  numerous 
in  species,  about  1400  being  known ;  they  are  arranged  in 
thirteen  sub-families ;  we  have  about  sixty  species  in  Britain, 
nearly  all  small.  Eremocoris  lives,  when  immature,  in  the  nests 
of  the  wood-ant,  according  to  Wasmami.  The  family  includes 
some  notorious  Insect-pests.  The  Chinch -bug,  Blissns  leuco- 
pterus,  commits  very  serious  ravages  on  corn  and  grasses  in  North 
America.  The  Cotton -stainer,  Dysdercus  mturellus  (Pyrrhocoridae), 
is  injurious  to  cotton  in  certain  parts  of  the  New  World :  its  growth 
has  been  described  by  Riley,1  who  thinks  a  dye  valuable  for 
1  Insect  Life,  i.  1889,  p.  234. 
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commercial  purposes  might  be  procured  from  the  Insect.  This 
bug  has  recently  developed  the  habit  of  sucking  oranges,  and  has 
thus  become  injurious  in  Florida,  as  the  fruit  readily  decays 
after  it  has  been  punctured  by  these  Insects.  The  phenomenon 
of  “  micropterism  ”  is  exhibited  by  numerous  Lygaeids,  as  well  as 
by  Pyrrhocoridae. 

Fam.  5.  Pyrrhocoridae.  - — Distinguished  from  Lygaeidac  only 
by  the  absence  of  ocelli ,  and  not  recognised  as  a  distinct  family 
by  all  Hemipterists.  About  300  species  are  included.  Our 
only  British  member  is  the  notorious  Pyrrhocoris  apterus  ;  it  is, 
however,  very  rare  in  this  country,  though  it  abounds  on  the 
Continent,  and  has  been  the  object  of  investigation  by  embryo¬ 
logists  and  others.  It  displays  in  a  most  marked  manner  the 
curious  dimorphism  as  to  the  alar  organs  that  is  so  common  in 
certain  divisions  of  Hemiptera  ;  the  elytra  and  wings  being  some¬ 
times  normally  developed,  while  in  other  cases  the  wings  are 
entirely  absent,  and  the  horny,  basal  part  of  the  elytra  only  is 
present.  In  some  localities,  on d  in  some  years,  only  the  micro- 
pterous  form  is  found,  while  on  other  occasions  there  may  be  a 
large  percentage  of  the  macropterous  form.  The  abundance  of 
this  Insect  has  enabled  the  French  chemist  Physalix  to  obtain 
an  amount  of  its  colouring  matter  sufficient  for  analysis;  as 
the  result  he  procured  a  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  very 
closely  allied  to  carotine.1  The  Oriental  Insect  Lohita  grandis  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Bugs,  the  male  of  the  Su'matran 
variety  being  over  two  inches  in  length,  having  enormously  long 
antennae,  and  the  abdomen  extended  to  about  twice  the  normal 
length,  while  the  other  sex  is  in  the  usual  condition  in  these 
respects.  The  species  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  cotton-plant 
in  India. 

Fam.  6.  Tingidae.— Tarsi  two-jointed.  Elytra  more  or  less 
reticulate.,  consisting  of  strong  /irregu  her,  thick  lines  forming  a  frame¬ 
work  of  cells,  the  enclosed  part  of  the  cell  being  of  different  texture 
and  frequently  transparent;  antennae  with  terminal  joint  more  or 
less  knob-like,  the  preceding  joint  very  long  ;  ocelli  > wanting  ;  pro- 
7io  turn  prolonged  behind ,  covering  the  scut  cl  him;  front  coxae  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  thorax.—  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  families 
with  only  two  joints  to  the  feet.  These  little  hugs  are  very 
remarkable  objects,  and  exhibit  much  variety  in  their  peculiar 
1  (JJl  Ac.  Met.  Paris,  <*xviii.  IS 94,  )>.  128 ‘2. 
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sculpture,  which  in  numerous  forms  attains  a  condition  of 
elegance  -well  worthy  of  attention.  There  are  nearly  300  species 
known,  and  in  Britain  we  have  about  a  score.  The  characters 
we  have  given  above  do  not  apply  to  the  genus  Piesnia,  thong]  i 

it  is  usually  placed  in 
this  family ;  its  seutel- 
liini  is  not  covered,  and 
ocelli  are  present.  Al¬ 
though  but  little  is 
known  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  lives  of  Tingidae, 
yet  it  was  pointed  out 
long  ago  Ly  Eeamnur 
that  a  species  of  the 
family  (probably  C.  dam - 
come,  Fig.  263),  lives  in 
deformations  of  the. 
flowers  of  the  Labiate 
plant  now  called  Teucri  um  cluvmaedrys ;  Frauenfeld  has  more 
recently  confirmed  this  observation,  and  shown  that  the  closely  allied 
C.  tewcrii  affects  the  flowers  of  T.  montanum  in  a  similar  manner.1 

Fam.  7.  Aradidae. —  Very  flat,  broad ;  seutdlum  erased, 
large  or  moderate;  abdomen  broader  than  the  alar  organs,  which,  it 
frequently  enca.se s  like  a  broad  frame.  Front  coxae  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  pro  sternum. — These  very  flat  Insects,  of  obscure  colour, 
have  frequently  very  peculiar  sculpture.  They  live  under  bark,  or 
on  fungi  growing  from  bark,  and 
are  supposed  to  draw  their  nut¬ 
riment  from  the  fungi,  though 
hut  little  is  actually  known  as 
to  their  natural  history.  The 
family  is  almost  cosmopolitan, 
and  includes  about  300  species, 
of  which  five  occur  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  small  sub- family 
Isoderminae  consists  of  a  few 
species  that  are  placed  only 
provisionally  in  Aradidae;  they  PlG>  264-— orientals.  Siam. 

differ  from  the  normal  members  by  there  being  no  groove  on  the 
1  Verh.  Gcs.  Wien.  iii.  1858,  p.  157. 


Fig.  263. --Copiun  cla income.  Europe. 
(After  RiUisaamen.) 
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1  aeast,  so  that  the.  rostrum  is  free.  Of  the  five  species,  three 
occur  in  Chili  and  Patagonia,  two  in  Tasmania,  and  one  in 
Australia. 

Fam.  8.  Hebridae. — Minute  bugs ,  of  semiaguatie  habits , 
clothed  beneath  with  a  dense ,  minute ,  silvery  pubescence  ;  antennae 
Jive-jointed  ;  legs  of  not  more  than  average  length;  elytra  in  larger 
part  membranous.- — This  small  family  consists  altogether,  of  only 
about  a  dozen  species ;  we  have  two  species  of  the  genus  Ifebrus 
in  Britain ;  they  are  usually  found  in  very  wet  moss. 

Fam.  9.  Hydrometridae. — Form  very  diverse ;  antennae 
four-join  fed,  tarsi  two-jointed.  Game  usually  widely  separated. 
Either  wingless  or  with  elytra .  of  one  texture  throughout ,  having 
•no  membranous  part.  Under  surface  with  a  wiinute  velvct-lilce 
pubescence.  In  many  forms  the  leys  are  of  great  length. — -Although 
of  comparatively  small  extent — scarcely  200  species  being  at 
present  known- — this  family  is  of  great 
interest  from  the  habit  possessed  by  its 
members  of  living  on  the  surface  of 
water.  In  the  case  of  the  notorious 
genus  I  halo  hairs  (Fig.  26f>)  the  Bisects 
(*.an  even  successfully  defy  the  terrors 
of  Neptune  and  live  on  the  ocean 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  land. 

There  is  great  variety  of  form  among 
Hydrometridae.  The  European  and 
British  genus  Mesovelia  is  of  short 
form,  and  but  little  dissimilar  from 
ordinary  land -hugs,  with  which,  indeed, 
it  is  connected  by  means  of  the  genus 
Ilebrus,  already  noticed.  Mesovelia 
represents  tin*,  sub-family  Mesoveliides, 
which,  though  consisting  of  only  four 
species,  occurs  in  both  hemispheres,  and 
in  the  tropics  as  well  as  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  regions.  Our  Species,  M.  furcata,  Under  surface  of  a  female 
walks  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  w*-  J>,u;ilic  0ccan 

movements  of  its  legs  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  its  coxae,  being  those  of  land -bugs.  Another  British 
Insect— the  highly  remarkable  IFydromdra  stagnonmi—  is  of 
(excessively  slender  form,  with  long  thin  legs,  by  aid  of  which  it 
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walks  on.  the  surface-film  of  water,  above  which  its  body  is  held 
well  separated.  It  is  easily  drowned,  and  it  submerged  it  has 
great  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the  water.  This  genus  repre¬ 
sents  the  sub -family  Hydrometrides,  and  is  apparently  almost 
cosmopolitan.  •  Velio,  currem  is  another  common  British  Insert  ; 
it  loves  the  eddies  and  currents  of  backwaters  on  burns  and 
streams,  and  is  very  abundant  in  Scotland.  An  American  ally, 
Rhagovelict  plumbed,  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  shores.  The  great 
majority  of  the  family  belong  to  the  division  Gerridrs,  of  which 
the  curious,  long  Insects  that  iloat  so  lazily  and  skim  so  easily 
on  the  surface  of  quiet  streams  are  typical  The  species  of  the 
genus  now  called  Gerris,  but  formerly  known  as  Hydro  metro,  are 
apparently  distributed  all  over  the  world ;  we  have  ten  in 
Britain.  They  have  very  long  legs,  and  on  being  alarmed  move, 
away  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  genus  Halobates  includes  at  present  fifteen  species.  Tiny 
are  found  on  the  ocean,  where  the  surface-water  is  warm,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  destitute  of  any  trace  of 
alar  organs,  the  meso-  and  meta-thorax  art*,  closely  united  and 
large,  while  the  abdomen  is  very  small,  so  that  the  body  is  of 
oval  form ;  the  middle  legs  are  thrown  so  far  back  that  they  art*, 
placed  immediately  over  the  posterior  pair.  When  the  sea  is 
calm  these  Insects  skim  over  the  surface  with  rapidity,  hut 
disappear  as  soon  as  it  becomes  agitated.  They  art*  believed  to 
feed  on  small  animals  recently  deceased ;  Witlaezil  says  on 
the  juices  of  jelly-fish.  The  young  are  frequently  met  with, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  life-cycle  may  be 
passed  through  by  the  Insect  far  away  from  land.  The  Italian 
ship  Vettor  Pisani  met  with  a  births  feather  floating  on  the 
ocean  off  the  Galapagos  Islands,  covered  with  eggs  which  proved 
to  be  those  of  Halobates  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  female  carries  the  eggs  for 
some  time  after  their  exclusion,  and  although  this  has  since 
been  denied,  it  is  nevertheless  an  undoubted  fact,  for  it  was 
observed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  "Walker,1  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
a  specimen  having  the  eggs  still  attached  to  the  body,  as  shown 
in  Fig  265.  Mr.  Walker  believes  the  bugs  shelter  themselves 
when  the  sea  is  at  all  rough  by  keeping  at  a  sufficient  distance 
1  Ent,  Mag.  xxix.  189ii,  p.  227. 
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below  the  surface ;  they  can  dive  with  facility,  and  are  gregarious. 
They  are  frequently  found  close  to  the  shore,  and  Mr.  Walker 
has  even  met  with  them  on  land.  The  stink-glands  of  other 
Hemiptera  are  said 
by  Nassonoff  to  be 
replaced  in  Ilalobates 
by  peculiar  ventral 
glands.  An  allied 
gen  us,  II  alob  a  t  o  d  e  s , 
was  supposed  to  he 
oceanic,  hut  this  is 
not  the  case,  some  of 
the  species  having 
been  found  recently  in 
fresh  water  in  India, 
and  others  in  estu¬ 
aries  at  Port  Darwin. 

A  remarkable  allied 
fori n,  II e  r  m  a  t  o  b  a  t  e s 
Ji  add ( mi,  was  recently 
discovered  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Haddon  in 
Torres  Straits.  Apart 
from  the  oceanic  life, 

Hal  dates  is  by  no 
means  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  of  the 
Tlydrometridae.  The 
*  J  a  vanese  Ptilome.ra 

laticaudatu,  repeats  Fig.  266.-  -Rhenmatobate#  hergrothi.  x  10. 

’  West  Indies.  (After  Meiiiert.) 

some  ol  its  peculi¬ 
arities,  and  is  of  larger  size,  with  the  sexes  very  different.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  family  is  perhaps  the  fresh -water  genus 
liheumatobates  (Pig.  266),  in  which  the  males  have  peculiar 
prehensile  antennae  that  look  like  legs.  These  curious  Insects 
inhabit  North  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

We  may  here  notice  an  enigmatic  Insect  called  Ilemidiptera 
haeckeli  by  IAon.  From  the  single  specimen  known  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Insect  has  only  one  pair  of  wings,  and  that  they 
are  attached  to  the  metathorax.  It  is,  however,  possible,  as 
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suggested  by  Rergroth,1  that  Idut  anterior  pair  li;iv(‘  lici'ii 
detached  by  soma  accident. 

Fam.  10.  Henicocephalidae. — JTmd  sn alien  behind  the 
e/yes  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  globe,  on  the  anterior  'part  of 
which  the  ocelli  are  placed.  Ho  strum  ertre/nuig  short.  My  hr  a 
rather  large,  of  one,  c(msisfe?ice  thronghont ;  conspicuously  reined.  — 
There  is  only  one  genus;  it  is  very  widely  distributed,  about  a 
dozen  species  being  known  ;  one  of  these  occurs  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  These  curious  little  bugs  appear  to  be  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  Rediiviidae.  According  to  Westwood  and  others 
they  are  somewhat  gregarious;  a  Tasmanian  species  dances  in 
the  air  after  the  fashion  of  midges  or  May-flies,  and  dispenses  an 
agreeable,  musk-like  odour. 

Fam.  11.  Phymatidae. — Front  legs  of  pec  a  liar  stone  tv  re,  short 
anid  stout,  with  long  eorae,  short  thick,  femora.,  and  tdrhe.e  rnrraie, 
pointed  ;  frequently  without  tarsi. — The  Insects  of  this  family  are 


believed  to  he  predaceous,  the  structure  of  the.  legs  being  such  m 
is  called  raptorial,  and  one  species,  P/n/m  at  a  erase/,  being  known 
to  capture  and  suck  honey-bees'  in  North  America.  There  are 
only  about  seventy  species  of  .Phymatidae  known.  We  have 

1  111  cm.  c.ni.  Zdt.  xi.  1892,  p.  ItU). 
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none.  in  1  Britain,  though  there  are  a  few  in  Southern  Europe; 
one,  of  these,  P.  crass  iprs,  extends  as  far  north  as  Paris.  The 
distinction  of  the  family  from  Peduvi idae  is  doubtful.1  There 
are  a,  few  very  rare  forms  (Fig.  20  7)  in  which  the  front  tihia  is 
articulated  to  the  femur  in 
such  a  way  that  a  pair  of 
pincers  is  formed  :  the  tarsus 
is  in  this  form,  as  well  as 
in  some  other  Phymatidae, 
absent. 

Fam.  12.  Reduviidae. 

. -Head  more  or  less  eUm- 

(/ate,  very  movable,  eyes  yla.ee d 
in  nek  in  front  of  the.  thorax , 
ocelli,  vdien  'present,  behind, 
the  eyes .  Proboscis  short,  or 
mude.ra.tdy  short,  not  ex¬ 
tend  in <j  on  to  the  breast,  in 
repose  e  nr  red.  under  the  head 
so  as  to  form,  a  loop  the  re¬ 
x'  ifh .  Elytra.,  udt  e n  present, 
consist i ny  of  three  divisions. 

Tarsi  three-joint ed. — This  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  families  of  Itcmi- 
ptera.  Upwards  of  2 0 0 0 
species  are  already  known ; 
t  he  habits  seem  to  be  cl  nelly 
of  a  predaceous  nature,  the 
creatures  drawing  their 
nutriment  from  the  animal 
rather  than  from  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom,  and  their 
chief  prey  being  in  all 
probability  other  kinds  of 
‘Insects.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  family  of  Insects  exhibit-  . 
ing  a  greater  variety  of  form  and  colour.  The  Emesids  are  amongst 
the,  most  delicate  of  Insects,  equalling  in  tills  respect  the  daddy- 
1  Monograph  of  Phytmlidae. :  Humllirbch,  Ann.  Jlofmis.  Wim,  xii.  1897,  p.  127. 


Flo.  208. . -Ghiliavellti  filrmitris.  Brazil.  A, 

the  female  Insect.  B,  extremity  of  the  body 
of  the  male. 
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long-leg  Hies;  they  are,  however,  highly  predaceous ;  their  front 
legs  are  peculiarly  formed  for  capturing  and  holding  their  prey,  and 
have  long  coxae,  like  Mantis,  so  that  these  Insects  are  commonly 
mistaken  for  si  mill  or  young  Mantises,  from  which  their  sucking 
proboscis  at  once  distinguishes  them.  This  curious  starvcd-look- 
ing  form  of  bug  reaches  its  maximum  of  peculiarity  in  the  South 

American  genus  Ghili- 
( nulla,  (Fig.  2G 8).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Paseoe  the 
linear  form  enables  the 
young  larva  U )  be  carrie  ( 1 
about  by  the  mother, 
the  long  slender  abdo¬ 
men  of  the  larva  being 
curled  around  the 
thorax  of  the  parent. 
J*l oi(c rid  pal ii da,  from 
'Woodlark  Island,  is 
an  Insect  of  excessive 
fragility  and  elegance, 
with  the  long  thin  legs 
coloured  with  alternate 
patches  of  black  on  a 
white  ground,  giving 
rise  to  a  very  curious 
appearance  remarkabl y 
analogous  to  what  we 
find  in  some  of  the 
equally  delicate  daddy - 
long-leg  flies. 

We  have  three  species  of  Emesides  in  Britain,  but  most  of  our 
Reduviidae  belong  to  the  sub-family  Nabides.  These  approxi¬ 
mate  to  ordinary  bugs  in  appearance  and  characters  more  than 
do  any  other  of  the  Reduviidae.  One  of  our  indigenous  abides 
is  of  great  interest  from  the  curious  resemblance  it  has  to  an  ant 
(.Fig.  269).  The  likeness  is  brought  about  by  the  sides  of  the 
base  of  the  abdomen  being  very  pallid  in  colour,  except  a  dark 
mark  in  the  middle  ;  this  mark  is  in  shape  like  the  pedicel  of  an 
ant.  “Viewed  in  profile  it  is  found  that  on  the  base  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  there  is  an  elevation  like  the  “  scale  ”  in  this  position  in 


Frc.  2fU>.  -iVahifi  youn^.  Ciuiil»vi<Ig< 

A.,  Iii.si'.c.t  nci *u  from  al)ov«* ;  B,  profile. 
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ants,  and  that  the  abdomen  is  extremely  ant-like  in  form.  This 
resemblance  is  quite  parallel  with  that  of  an  Orthopteron  to  an 
ant  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  323) ;  the  Insect  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  it  is  strange  that  this  curious  case 
of  resemblance  should  hitherto  have 
escaped  notice.  The  bug  runs  about  on 
plants  and  flowers,  and  is  frequently  in 
company  with  ants,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  preys  on  them.  Not  the 


Era  270.  —  Ptilucnemus  ftidnww. 
Australia.  (After  Mayr.) 

least  remarkable  of  the 
facts  connected  with 
this  Tnsect  is  that  the 
resemblance  is  confined 
to  the  earlier  instars ; 
the  adult  bug  not  being 
like  an  ant.  We  may 
here  mention  that  there 
are  numerous  bugs  that 
closely  resemble  ants, 
and  that  on  the  whole 
there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  resem¬ 
bling  forms  are  actually 
associated  during  life, 
though  we  really  know 
very  little  as  to  this  last 
point. 

The  little  sub-family 
If  oloptilides,  with 
twenty-five  species,  but 
Ei«j.  271.  -Muiuducka  tipulina.  China.  widely  distributed  in 

the  Eastern  hemisphere,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  feathered 
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a uteniuic.  and  legs  of  its  members  (Fig.  270).  Alb igothcr  four¬ 
teen  sub -families  are  tvc<  >gnised,  flu*,  most  extensive  one,  being 
I  larpactorides,  including  a.  great  variety  of  remarkable  forms;  in 
the.  South  American  genus  Notun/rfifi s*  (better  known  as  AWmdcrr.s, 
Fig.  257),  tilin  prothorax  is  swollen  and  covers  tlu*  body  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  the  fashion  of  a  hood.  In  YuHnas 
and  Enl'tjcH  the.  coloration  is  the  most  conspicuous  system  t  hat 
eould  be  devised,  the.  sides  of  the  abdomen  (Vounex ivmuj  being 
expanded  into  bright-red  lobes  on  which  am  placed  patches 
of  ]h dished  -black.  The  most  remarkable  form  of  Reduviid 
is,  perhaps,  one,  from  China  (Tig.  271)  of  considerable  si/.<\ 
of  great  fragility,  a, in t  greatly  resembl  ing,  like  some  Kmesides, 
a,  daddy-long-legs  fly,  though  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Kmes- 
ides.  It  is  an  altogether  anomalous  form.  According  to 
Seitz  there  is  found  on  tint  ( force vado  in  brazil  a  Reduviid 

that  exactly  resembles  one  of  the 
^jJ?  n  dark  stinging-wasps  of  the  genus 

sort  of  movements  as  the  wasp  does, 

differait  from  those  of  ordinary  hugs.1 

Y^f^'  A' 'Ty  >  Although  tho  at.  tacks  of  Redu- 

J  /  ’ ^  tj  f viidae  on  animals  are  usually  con- 

^ — - ~^, **-*--*  ^  fined  to  the  smaller  ami  more 

Icnsitf.  “Till*  nn*  at Ou’hiU  defenceless  kinds,  yet  this  is.  1  no 

to  a  leaf  aud  to  each  otlirr  )»y  a  illViimblv  t  lie  CHHC  ;  til  CIV 

vise; id  MiUstmin* ;  exits  ml,  1  1»*  *  .  . 

cover  pale  yellow,  wit li  the  dub  urc  in  fact  numerous  species  that  do 
wliiti*  at  iln*  tip.’  '-MS.  note  of  Il( ^  hesitate  to  attack  man  himself. 

K  III.  (irirn.  .  ,  .  . ,  . 

hevera I  species  nl  hnt  u  n  //a  do  fins 
in  Southern  Europe,  and  are  frequently  met  with  in  houses.  Jl 
jir/mi/iutm  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  in  England  ;  though 
far  from  common  anywhere,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  lu mses,  and 
is  said  to  destroy  the  common  bed-hug;  it  is  able,  to  pass  its 
whole  existence  in  our  habitations,  for  tin*  young  are,  found  us 
frequently  as  the  adult,  am!  are  usually  concealed  by  a  quantity 
of  dusty  matter,  or  refuse,  adhering  to  the  body.  This  habit  of 
covering  the.  body  with  some  foreign  substance  is  natural  to  the 
Insect,  the  young  that  am  found  on  trees  being  covered  with 
matter  derived  therefrom.  Darwin  has  given  u«  an  account  of 
1  Ifni.  Zcit.  ZkUlHy  li.  1890,  ]>.  281, 
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antennae  and  legs  of  its  members  (Fig.  270).  Altogether  four¬ 
teen  sub-families  are  recognised,  the  most  extensive  one  being 
Harpactorides,  including  a  great  variety  of  remarkable  forms ;  in 
the  South  American  genus  Notocyrtus  (better  known  as  Scaco (lores, 
Fig.  257),  the  prothorax  is  swollen  and  covers  the  body  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  the  fashion  of  a  hood.  In  Yolinus 
and  Eulyes  the  coloration  is  the  most  conspicuous  system  that 
could  be  devised,  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  (eonnexivum)  being 
expanded  into  bright -red  lobes  on  which  are  placed  patches 
of  polished  -black.  The  most  remarkable  form  of  Reduviid 
is,  perhaps,  one  from  China  (Fig.  271)  of  considerable  size, 
of  great  fragility,  and  greatly  resembling,  like  some  Emesides, 
a  daddy-long-legs  11  y,  though  it  does  not  belong  to  tire  Emes¬ 
ides.  It  is  an  altogether  anomalous  form.  According  to 
Seitz  there  is  found  on  the  Corcovado  in  brazil  a  Reduviid 

that  exactly  resembles  one  of  the 
dark  stinging-wasps  of  the  genus 
Jtywis,  and  the  bug  makes  the  same 
sort  of  movements  as  the  wasp  docs, 
though  these  are  of  a  kind  quite 
different  from  those  of  ordinary  hugs.1 

Although  the  attacks  of  Redu- 
viidae  on  animals  are.  usually  con¬ 
fined  to  the  smaller  and  more 
kwis.  “The  eggs  are  attached  defenceless  kinds,  yet  tins  is.  by  no 
to  a  leaf  and  to  each  other  hy  a  means  invariably  the  case  i  there 

viscid  substance ;  eggs  red,  the  .  , 

cover  pale  yellow,  with  the  dub  are  m  fact  numerous  species  that  do 

^  tlie  I10te  °*  not  hesitate  to  attack  man  himself. 

Several  species  of  lledavius  do  this 
in  Southern  Europe,  and  are  frequently  met  with  in  bouses.  E. 
personatus  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  in  England ;  though 
far  from  common  anywhere,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  houses,  and 
is  said  to  destroy  the  common  bed-bug ;  it  is  able  to  pass  its 
whole  existence  in  our  habitations,  for  the  young  are  found  as 
frequently  as  the  adult,  and  are  usually  concealed  by  a  quantity 
of  dusty  matter,  or  refuse,  adhering  to  the  body.  This  habit  of 
covering  the  body  with  some  foreign  substance  is  natural  to  the 
Insect,  the  young  that  are  found  on  trees  being  covered  with 
matter  derived  therefrom.  Darwin  has  given  us  an  account  of 
1  1M.  Zcit.  Stettin,  li.  1890,  p.  281. 
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the  Benclmcha,1  a  hug  an  inch  long,  which  in  South  America 
attacks  human  beings  after  ihe  fashion  of  the  common  bed-bug. 
In  this  case  no  ill-effects  follow  the  attack,  but  in  the  case  of 
Conorhinus  sunguisuga  in  Arizona,  great  pain  and  inflammation 
ensue  and  may  end  in  the  gathering  and  discharge  of  pus. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  characters  of  Red uriidae  is  the 
form  of  the  eggs  of  some  of  the  species  (Fig.  27  A  and  Yol.  Y. 
Fig.  78,  0) ;  the  egg  bearing  a  peculiar  operculum,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  at  present  quite  mysterious. 

Fam.  13.  Aepophilidae. — A  single  species  forms  this  family. 
It  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  it  is  incapable  of  flight,  passing  a 
large  part  of  its  life  covered  by  the  sea.  Aepophilus  honnairei 
is  a  small  Insect  with  quits  short  head ,  wetland  ocelli,  and  with 
the  organs  of  flight  represented  by  a  pair  of  very  short  elytra , 
with  rounded  hind-margins.  It  is  found  on  the  shores  of 
Western  France,  and,  as  a  great  rarity,  on  opr  own  south  coast. 
It  no  doubt  sucks  small  soft  animals.  In  the  Channel  Islands 
it  occurs  in  spots  where  it  is  nearly  always  covered  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth  of  water. 

Fam.  14.  Ceratocombidae. — Minute  bugs  with  ocelli  and 
elytra.  Rostrum  free.  Head  not  broad ,  somewhat  prolonged  in 
front;  eyes  close  to  the  thorax.  Elytra ;  usually  without  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  depurated  membrane .  Tarsi  three-jointed.— This  family 
includes  at  present  only  a  lew,  minute,  fragile  bugs,  that  have 
often  been  classified  with  (Jimieidae  or  Anthoeoridae.  We  have 
only  two  British  species,  one  of  which,  Dip  sue  oris  alicnus)  is 
common  amongst  the  damp  shingle  at  the  margins  of  the  burns 
and  waters  of  Scotland. 

Fam.  15.  Cimicidae.- — Ocelli  absent ;  elytra,  very  short  and 
broad,  so  that  the  broad,  abdomen  is  left  uncovered.  Head  short 
afml  broad.  Rostrum ■  received  in  a,  groove  beneath  the  head.  Tarsi 
three-jointed.— Although  this  family  consists  of  only  a  dozen 
species,  if  is  the  most  notorious  of  all  the  Order,  as  it  includes 
the  detestable  Cirnex  lectvlarius  or  common  Bed-bug.  This  Insect 
is  now  peculiar  to  the  habitations  of  man,  and  is  said  not  to 
trouble  savage  races ;  or  rather  if  is  supposed  to  he  present  only 
when  the  habitations  have  a  certain  degree  of  comfort  and  per¬ 
manence.  It  lias  no  fixed  period  of  the  year  for  its  development, 
but  the  generations  succeed  one  another  so  long  as  the  temperature 
1  JS'u.tum list's  Voyage,  ed.  188-1,  p.  SJiO  ;  chap.  xv. 
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is  sufficiently  elevated ;  during  too  cold  weather  the  Inserts 
merely  become  stupefied,  their  lives  being  as  it  were  interrupted 
till  warmth  returns.  Tt  is  a  favourite  food  with  other  Insects, 
and  is  destroyed  by  cockroaches  and  ants  as  well  as  by  Jledu  rins  ; 
the  small  black  ant  Mononioriu'in  will,  it  is  said,  clear  a  house  of  the 
bed-bug  in  a  few  days.  Nothing  is  really  known  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  Insect ;  it  is  now  very  widely  distributed.  The  other 
species  of  the  family  frequent  birds  and  hats,  and  arc  very 
similar  to  the  common  bug.  The  genus  to  which  the  bed-bug 
belongs  is  in  many  works  called  Acurit  Ida  instead  of  Ui/nnr. 
Other  authors  apply  the  term  Acanlhia  to  Mat da,  but  it  is  better 
to  allow  the  name  Acanthia  to  fall  into  disuse. 


Pam.  16.  Anthocoridae. — Minute  bugs,  usually  u:i(h  ocelli 
and  with  elytra;  the,  latter  occasionally  abbreviated ,  but  'usually 
jnlly  developed,  with  me? /lira, nous  tip.  Head  prolonged  in  the 
middle  in  front  ninety  beyond  the  insertion  oj  the  antennae  ;  eyes 
not  fax  from  the  thorax.  Rostrwen  free.- — These  small  and  obscure 
Insects  appear  to  be  rather  numerous  in  species,  and  to  be  chiefly 
connected  with  woods  and  forests.  Some  of  the  species  live 

in  ants'  nests.  We  have  27 


Fig.  27 3.  —  I\Uy<ienas  J'mmvms. 
(After  Westwood.) 


British  species  belonging 
to  11  genera.  About  200 
species  of  the  family  a, re 
known.  The  members  of 
the  sub-family  Mi  crop  hy- 
sides  are  remarkable  from 
the  great  dissimilarity  of 
the  sexes,  for  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  assign  any 
reason. 

Fam.  17.  Polyctenidae. 

—  Proboscis  -  sheath  th ree  - 
jointed,  tarsi  four  -joint rd, 
antennae  four -jointed.  Toy- 
rnina  quite  short,  of  one  con¬ 
sistence. — The  four  or  five 
anomalous  species  forming 


'  this  family  are  parasites  on 

bats  of  the  genus  Molossus ,  and  have  been  found  in  both  the 


Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres.  Westwood,  who  first  described 
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thorn,1  treated  them  as  aberrant  Anoplura.  or  Lice,  hut  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  grounds  for  removing  these  para¬ 
sites  from  Hemiptera-Heteroptera.  The  condition  of  their  alar 
organs  reminds  one  of  what  exists  in  Cimex  and  Avpophibw. s,  and 
the  mouth  is  not  known  to  possess  any  very  peculiar  structure. 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a,  thorough  examination 
of  Polyctenes,  and  therefore  speak  with  some  diffidence. 

Fam.  18.  Capsidae. — Moderate-sized.  or  fi email  buy*,  of  (Idle air 
consistence,  without  ocelli  ;  the  elytra  and  vary*  usually  la  rye,  in 
•proportion  to  the  body ,  the  former  with  two  cells  (occasionally 


only  one)  in  the  'membrane.  A  n  te  n  nan  fo  1  ///  ~j( )  i  n  led,,  the  second  joint 
nsiudly  very  lory,  the  terminal  two  more  slender  1,1  can  the  others. 
The  proboscis  not  received;  in  a  yroovc.  AcntcUmn  exposed, 'mode¬ 
rately  larye.  Tarsi  three- jointed,.  .Female  with .  an  ovipositor 

capable  of  assertion. — This  family  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of 
the  Ifemiptera ;  we  have  about  170  species  in  Britain,  where 
they  are  most  abundant  in  the  south.  The  exotic  species  have 
been  hut  little  collected.  Their  colours 
are  usually  delicate  rather  than  vivid, 
and  a, re  never  metallic.  They  frequent 
plants  of  all  kinds,  and  many  of  them 
skip  by  the  aid  of  their  wings  with  great 
agility  in  the  sunshine.  The  majority 
probably  suck  the  juices  of  the  plants,  but 
some  are  known  to  prey  on  other  Insects. 

The  species  *of  the  Indian  genus  H do¬ 
pe!  tis  (Fig.  274)  are  remarkable  by 
possessing  a  knobbed  spine  projecting 
straight  up  from  the  scutellum,  making 
the  individual  look  as  if  it  were  a  specimen  with  a  pin  through 
1  Thesaurus  cut.  Oxonians  is,  1 87 d,  p.  107. 

2  0 


Fra.  275.— Section  of  a  .stem  with 
egg  of  a  Capsid  Lug  allied 
to  J/dopeltia  (Moesa- blight), 
x  5S.  (After  Dudgeon. ) 
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it  :  they  attack  the  tea-plant  and  do  considerable  damage.  They 
are  known  as  Mosquito-blight.  The  egg  is  of  comparatively  large 
size,  and  is  placed  by  the  bug  in  the  stems  of  the  tea-plant, 
but  attached  to  one  end  of  the  egg  are  two  long  slender  threads 
that  project  externally.  A  similar  egg  (Fig.  2 75)  and  method 
of  oviposition  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Dudgeon  as  occurring 
in  another  species  of  Capsidae,  called  Moesa -blight,  in  India.1 

Fam.  19.  Saldidae. — Mead  short  and  broad,  with  large,  pro¬ 
minent  eyes.  Ocelli  present.  Proboscis  not  applied  to  under  surface 
of  head  or  breast  in  repose.  Scntell-um  large,  not  covered.  Fly  Ira 
covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen,  formed  of  three  distinct 
parts.  Tarsi  three- jointed. — These  little  bugs  run  with  velocity 
over  mud  in  damp  places,  or  live  in  wet  moss ;  some  of  them  can 
jump ;  they  are  all  of  dark  or  obscure  colour.  There  are  only 
three  genera  :  Saida,  of  which  we  have  numerous  British  species, 
being  the  principal  one. 

Series  2.  Cryptocerata. 

The  remaining  families  of  Heteroptera  are  of  aquatic  habits, 
and  form  in  nearly  all  works  a  separate  division  called  Hemiptera 
Cryptocerata  (or  Hydrocorisae,  or  Hydrocores),  distinguished  by 
the  antennae  being  apparently  absent ;  they  are,  however,  really 
present,  being  situate  on  the  under  side  of  the  head,  to  which 
they  are  closely  pressed,  or  in  some  cases  placed  in  a  pocket  in 
front  of  each  eye.  There  are  six  of  these  families.  Schibdte 
is  doubtless  correct  in  treating  this  division  as  an  unnatural  one ; 
it  is,  however,  generally  adopted,  and  is  convenient  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  nomenclature  and  arrangement 

Fam.  20.  Galgnlidae  or  Pelogonidae. — Form  short  and 
broad ;  head  very  broad ,  with  prominent  eyes ,  ocelli  pjresenL  Mind 
legs  thin,  formed,  for  running. — The  Insects  of  this  family  are 
but  little  known ;  they  are  only  sub-aquatic  in  habits,  frequent¬ 
ing  damp  places  at  the  margins  of  streams  and  waters.  The 
presence  of  ocelli  distinguishes  them  from  other  water-bugs,  with 
which  indeed  the  Gfalgulidae  appear  to  be  but  little  related. 
There  are  only  about  twenty  species  of  the  family  known.  We 
possess  none  in  Britain ;  but  one,  Pelogonvs  marginatus ,  occurs 


1  2nd.  Mus.  Koles,  iii.  Fo.  5,  1894,  p.  53. 
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in  South  Europe.  The  oilier  members  of  t  ho  family  are  very 
widely  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Fam.  21.  Nepidae. — Abfhunen.  furnished  behind  with  a  tony 
slender  siphon. ;  J ro n,t  leys  more  or  less  elonyate.  for  eaphurimj 
prey,  placed  quite  at  the  front 
edrje  ' of  the  prothorao*.— This 
family  consists  ol*  two  interest¬ 
ing  but  very  dissimilar  genera, 

Xepa.  and  liana  (.tree  Both  are 
widely  distributed  over  the 
earth,  and  are  rather  numerous 
in  species.1  We  have  one 
species  of  each  genus  in  Britain. 

Nepa  cinerea,  the  common 
“  water  -  scorpion,”  is  one  of 
the  commonest  of  Insects  in 
Southern  Britain,  living  con¬ 
cealed  in  shallow  waters  when 
nearly  or  quite  stagnant. 

JlanaPm  linearis  (Fig.  276)  is 
much  less  common,  and  appears 
to  be  getting  rarer ;  it  is  not  re¬ 
corded  from  farther  north  than 
Cambridge. 

The  nature  of  the  respir¬ 
atory  arrangements  in  these 
Insects  is  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  ;  the  long  tube  at  the 
extremity  of  the  body  consists 
of  two  parts  (as  shown  in  .Fig. 

276)  brought  together  in  the 
middle,  one  from  each  side. 

Lacaze-3)uthiei\s  states"  that  the  27fi— /tow/w  UncariH ,  with  the  two 

,  .-it  portions,  a,  of  the  respiratory  siphon 

process#*)  are  elongated  pleurae,  „e|mrnt«i.  <iami.ri.ig... 
hut  in  the  young  it  is  far 

from  chair  that  this  is  the  case.  However  that  may  he,  they 
seem  to  convey  air  to  the  true  breathing  organs,  situate  inside 
the  cleft  on  the  apical  part  of  the  abdomen  itself ;  hut  details 
as  to  the  way  in  which  transfer  of  air  is  effected  along  this 

1  Ferrari,  Monograph  of  Xcjm,  si  mi.  JIoJuiuh,  Jf'tcn,  iii.  1 SS8,  p.  171. 
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very  protracted  passage  are  not  fbrlheomiiig.  The 
inent  in  JSfepti  has  been  studied  to  a  certain  extent^  The 
apical  stigmata  are  the  only  pair  of  the  abdominal  stigmata, 
that  exist  in  the  imago  of  J\Trpa,  the  other  six  pairs being 
obliterated  ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  arcnrding  to  Sohiddle,  m 
a  very  peculiar  manner  :  hence,  as  Martin  says,1 2  tin1-  respiratory 
system  is  xnetapneustic.  In  an  earlier  stage  of  the  lift*-,  however, 
these  six  pairs  of  stigmata,  exist  in  functional  activity  placed,  m 
a  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body ;  so  that  the  condition 
is  that  termed  peripneustic,  and  remains  so  till  the.  linal  moult,, 
when  the  long  siphon  appears.  In  the  early  liie  tlioie  in  a 
short  prolongation,  from  the  end  .of  the  body  in  connection  vdfh 
the  pair  of  grooves  alluded  to,  hut  it  is  a  single  unpaired  01  gun, 
and  does  little  therefore  to  explain  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  siphon,  winch  must,  at  present,  ho 
considered  as  being  suddenly  developed  at  the. 
last  moult. 

The  eggs  of  Nepidae  fire  remarkable  objects : 
that  of  the  common  water-scorpion  hears  seven 
filaments  at  one  end  (Fig.  2'7'7) ;  while  that  of 
Iitinatm  is  more  elongate,  and  bears  only  two, 
very  elongate,  threads.  These  eggs  are  deposited 
in  the  steins  of  water-plants,  being  introduced 
therein,  so  that  the  body  of  the  egg  is  concluded 
while  the  threads  project:  those  of  Hun  aim  are. 
placed  in  stems  floating  on  the  water,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  threads  the  stems  look  as  if 
they  were  infested  by  some  fungus.  The  struc- 
Fig.  277.  — Egg  of  ture  and  formation  of  the  eggs  have,  been 
(Ate  Korscheito  investigated  with  consideral  >le  detail  by  K<»r- 
schelt.‘J  He  looks  on  the  filaments  as  pneu¬ 
matic,  and  considers  that  they  supply  a  coating  of  air  to  tin* 
body  of  the  egg;  they  consist  of  a  spongy  mass  encircled  by  two 
layers  of  egg-shell,  both  of  these  latter  being  peculiar  in  struc¬ 
ture  ;  the  spongy  mass  is  continuous  with  a  layer  of  the  same 
kind  of  substance  placed  on  the  interior  of  the  shell  of  the  body 

1  Bull .  Soc.  Bhilmmt.  (8)  v.  1893,  p.  57.  There  is  Borne  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  respiratory  orifices,  and  some  authorities  say  that  thoracic  stigmata  exist 
even  in  the  imago. 

2  Add  Ac.  German,  li.  1887,  p.  224,  and  Ztitsehr.  mss.  Zml.  xliii.  188(1,  ji.  587. 
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of  the  egg.  H  will  ] Ki  recollected  that  we  have  described  (p. 
i){yi)  an  egg,  apparently  of  the  same  nature,  deposited  by  Capsids 
in  the  stems  of  land  plants,  so  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the.  threads  are  really  connected  with  the  aquatic  development 
<>i  the  embryo  in  Nepidae.  but  the  most  interesting  feature 
connected  with  these  eggs  is,  according  to  ivorschelt,  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  filaments,  which  is  mi  generis  ;  the  shell  of 
the  egg  is  developed  in  the  01 ‘din ary  manner  as  am  exudation  or 
excretion  from  epithelial  cadis;  hut  the  shell  of  the  filament  is 
formed  as  an  intracellular  product;  a,  mode  of  chi  tin-formation 
that  appears  to  he  peculiar  to  this  structure,  ivorschelt  remarks 
that  “  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  attention  how  by 
any  process  of  development  through  a  large  number  of  successive 
generations  so  complex  a  condition  could  he  established  as  the 
result  of  adaptation  to  external  conditions;  and  this  becomes 
even  mom  interesting  when  we  rcinemher  that  highly  peculiar 
special  processes  and  departures  from  the  usual  modes  of  tissue- 
formation  are  necessary  to  permit  the  development  of  this 
apparatus.”  1 

Fam.  22.  If  aucoridae.  — bo  or  HU,  and  no  terminal  process 
to  the  body;  front  legs  inserted  on  or  near  Ike  front  of  the 
jiro  sternum.  Anterior  femora,  usually  broad  and  flat . — The 
members  of  this  family  are  truly  aquatic,  and  swim  readily  in 
the  wafer.  The  family  is  small,  including  about  nine  genera 
and  thirty  species,  hut,  like  many  water-insects,  the  genera  are 
widely  distributed.  We  have  two  in  Britain — one  of  them, 
jVaneorifi,  common  ;  the  other,  A])h  eloch  virus,  rare. 

Fam.  23.  Belostomidae. — JYo  ocelli,  and  no  long  terminal 
tube  to  the  body  ;  front  legs  inserted,  near  the  front  of  the  pro- 
sferimm.  Fo.de  rior  tibiae  'not  spiny  ;  jla denied  and,  provided  with 
mHman/nig  hairs.— Although  these  Insects  have  been  classified 
with  Nepidae  they  have  hut  little  relation  therewith;  on  the 
other  hand,  the,  distinctions  from  N aucoridae  are  far  less  im¬ 
portant.  The  family  includes  some  of  the  largest  Insects.  The 
South  American  Felostoma  grande  attains  a  length  of  four  or  lour 
and  a  half  inches.  Notwithstanding  their  considerable  size 
Belostomidae  exist  in  very  large  numbers  in  some  localities,  and 
frequently  destroy  young  fish  by  aid  of  the  powerful  though 

t  Korsclidt,  Ada.  f,c.  p.  245.  Ooniparo  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  p.  559  as 
to  the  peculiarities  of  eggs  of  ninny  other  Ilemiptem, 
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short  rostrum.  They  appear  to  be  unable  to  resist  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  artificial  light,  and  are  consequently  sometimes  destroyed 
in  large  numbers.  It  has  long  been  known  that  species  of  the 
genera  Dvplonyc.hvs  and  Zaithu .  carry 
gk  "  their  eggs  on  their  backs.  There  is  no 

S  special  receptacle  for  the  purpose,  but  the 

eggs  are  kept  in  their  peculiar  position 
by  means  of  a  cement  insoluble  in  water. 
nMMaary  It  has  been  stated  by  Dimmock  that 

/#  JBBsSSBcWiL  \  they  are  placed  in  position  by  means  of 
#  inffia! mSSmlnb  \  a  l°nb>  hexible  ovipositor.  Schmidt,  how- 
*  ever,  found  that  a  specimen  of  IHplo- 
M  nyeh/iLH,  bearing  eggs  and  exa, mined  by 

f,  1  him,  was  a  male,  and  he  subsequently 

|  J  found  that  this  was  the  case  with  other 

Fig.  278 .  —  Zaitha  mium,  egg-bearing  individuals  of  of  Inn*  species, 
can-ymg  o,ggS  on  its  kick.  so  tliat  the  mode  in  which  the  eggs  are 
placed  in  this  position  and  the  object  of 
so  curious  a  habit,  remain  uncertain.  The  species  of  Jtelmto  nut 
are  highly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  curious  and  complex 
structure  of  their  antennae,  in  respect  of  which  the  nearest 
analogy  is  to  he  found  in  the  large  (Joleoptera  of  the  germs 
Hyclrophilus.  A  very  deep,  ear-like  pocket,  exactly  suited 
to  the  form  of  the  antennae, 

exists  on  the  under  side  of  the  s  /f a 
head ;  hence  in  repose  no  sign 
of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 

antennae  exists.  When  the  JmKI  J&hL  ? 

antennae  are  placed  in  this  ear-  Jk  1 

like  pocket  only  the  one  side  |L 
of  the  basal  joints  is  exposed, 

the  long  processes  being  re-  A  B 

ceived  into  the  deep  pocket.  S^tho 

In  HydroplbihiS  the  antenna  is  With  antenna,  h,  extended  ;  B,  with  the 

mpd  flq  fln  opr-P^nrv'  nrn-on  nf‘  antemia  retracted.  u,  Side  of  head  ;  r, 

useaas  an  accessory  organ  Ot  pocket  for  antenna  ;  ^position  of  the  eyes. 

respiration,  and  it  will  be  in-  The  corresponding  joints  of  the  antenna 

teresting  to  learn  whether  this  are  m,m,',!ru<l  ’’  -  4  iu  "*!h lig,m!- 

is  also  the  case  in  Belodorna.  Belostomidae  have  patches  of  air- 
carrying  pubescence,  analogous  with  those  of  Hydn>ph/ilii,%  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  body,  elytra  and  wings,  but  we  do  not 


.  2/9. — Antenna  of  Brian  tom  a  sp.  A, 
One  side  oPthe  under  surface  of  the  head, 
with  antenna,  h ,  extended  ;  B,  with  the 
antenna  retracted,  a.  Side  of  head  ;  r, 
pocket  for  antenna  ;  r/,  position  of  the  eyes. 
The  corresponding  joints  of  the  antenna 
are  numbered  1,  2,  «‘J,  4  iu  each  iignre. 
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know  how  they  are  charged  Another  extremely  interesting 
analogy  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  elytra,  arc  locked 
to  the  body;  a  projection  from  the  thoracic  side-pieces,  farming 
a,  long  pouch,  into  which  a  fold  on  the  inner  side  of  the  elytra, 
lits,  the  two  being  subsequently,  locked  hy  the  action  of  some 
special  projections.  This  arrangement  is  similar1  to  that  which 
exists  in  the  anomalous  family  of*  water-beetles  Pdobiidae.  In 
order  to  make  this  mechanism  more  perfect  the  side-pieces  in 
Belosimna  form  free  processes.  Martin  has  informed  ns  that  the 
young  have  the  me  taster  nal  e  pi  sternum  prolonged  to  form  a 
lamella  that  he  thinks  may  be  for  respiratory  purposes.1  About 
twelve  genera  and  upwards  of  fifty  species  of  Belostemidae  are 
known.  None  exist  in  our  isles,  hut  several  species  extend  their 
range  to  Southern  Europe.  In  the  waters  of  the  warm  regions  of 
the  continents  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  they  are  common 
F nsects,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  found  in  Australia. 

Fam.  24.  Notoriectidae. — Pmskrnwm  short,  so  UaU  (he  le/p 
u*re  graced  mar  the  hawk  part  of  it  as  well  as  rear  the  front  ;  bark 
of  the  head  overlapped  ly  the  front  of  the  pronotun. — The  water- 
boatmen  are  extremely  common  in  our  ponds,  where  they  may 
be  seen  rising  to  the  surface  and  raising  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body  for  breathing.  Tiny  swim  on  their  hacks  instead  of 
in  the  usual  position,  and  have  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  long 
hairs  on  the  body  to  assist  them  to  cany  about  an  air-supply. 
They  are  said  to  be  lighter  than  the  water,  and  to  have  some 
difficulty  In  keeping  away  from  the  surface.  JNoimmia,  yhmm 
is  the  only  British  species,  hut  we  have  a  second  minute  I  used, 
PI  ext  m  imi  tissim  a,  belonging  to  the  family.  It  lies  in  the  mnd  at 
the  bottom  of  shallow  waters,  and  may  sometimes  he  fished  up  in 
great  numbers.  It  is  considered  by  some  authors  to  form  a 
distinct  family.  The  oviposition  of  Notowcla  has  been  observed 
hy  liegimhart ;  the  eggs  are  inserted  into  the  stems  of  aquatic 
plants. 

Fam.  25.  Corixidae. — -Prosternum  short,  as  in.  NaUmeelid&e; 
summit  of  the  head  free  from  the  Uiorror.— We  have  numerous 
species  of  the  genus  Corixa,  in  1  hi  tain  ;  and  others  extremely 
similar  in  appearance  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
head  is  remarkably  free,  and  capable  of’  great  rotation.  On 
dissection  it  is  found  to  lie  attached  to  the  thorax  only  by  a 
1  JjtUl,  J/ns,  Paris,  1  S9(>,  p.  23  S. 
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narrow  area;  in  this  respect  it  differs  widely  i'runi  A'"ft>nrrfa, 
which  possesses  an  extremely  large  occipital  fora  mine  and  the 
head  of  wliicli  ])ossesses  but  little  freedom  of  movement.  Tim 
extremely  short  proboscis  is  more  or  less  retractile,  ami  therefore 
frequently  appears  absent.  A  second  British  feints  consists  of  a 
single  species,  tfiyara  win ulissuna.  These  Insects,  unlike  Ab/o- 
neda,  are  quite  at  home  beneath  the  water,  when*  they  scurry 
about  witli  extreme  rapidity,  ami  ocrur  sometimes  in  enormous 
numbers.  In  Mexico  the  eggs  of  /Worn  n  uteri  e<t  on  and  of  ( 
j'emarata,  are  used  as  food,  and  are  said  to  he  very  nice.  Tin* 
Insects  themselves  are  used  as  food  in  both  Mexico  and  Kgypl. 
The,  species  of  this  family  ca.11  make  a.  noise  beneath  the  water  by 
rubbing  the*,  front  feet  against  the  proboscis.1  The  males  have  a 
very  complex  asymmetry  of  the  terminal  segments,  and  in  some 
species  possess  on  one  side  of  the  dorsal  surface  a  curious  asym¬ 
metrical  organ  consisting  of  rows  of  very  elosely-paeked,  in¬ 
tensely  black,  comb-like  plates,  called  by  Buchanan  White  a 
strigil.  This  organ  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  peculiar  structures 
found  on  the  terminal  segments  of  certain  species  of  Seutellerides. 

Hub-Order  II.  Homoitkua.* 

Fam.  1.  Cicadidae.- . -Head  with  there  ore/ti,  plated  feiantfulaply 

on,  the  smntnnt  between  the  earn  pen  ml  fifes;  a/tle/i  nae  enn  siding 
uj  a  shaft  basal  print,  sit e mo tent erf  by  a  jut  i  /•-/ the  pent*  ss  d 1  e  tdt  d  tufa 
about  Jinn*  say  inputs.  Peont  Jena  tea  m  are  <>e  /ess  th  teh,  a  put  t  <1  y/v  th 
teeth'.  Peduncle  (op  basal  joints)  of  a  nle  n  ttae  ua  fit  mil  st  ns/flee 
organs. — This  important  family  consists  chiefly  of  largo  Insects, 
lew  being  as  small  as  one  inch  across  tin*  expanded  wings,  while 
in  some  the  expanse  is  as  much  as  seven  inches.  As  a  ride 
the  tour  wings  are  transparent  and  shining,  with  tin*  nervures 
remarkably  distinct  and  dark  coloured  ;  hut  there  are  numerous 
forms  when*,  the  whole  creature,  including  the  wings,  is  highly 
pigmented  in  a  showy  manner ;  frequently  in  black  and  yellow. 
Cicadas  are  said  to  be-  without  any  special  protection,  and  to  be 
destiny ed  in  considerable  numbers  by  birds  and  other  animals. 
The  body  is  broad  and  robust,  and  is  never  shaped  into  the 
extravagant  forms  we.  meet  with  in  some*  of  the  oilier  families  of 
Homopteia.  Cieadidae  are  almost  confined  to  the  warmer  regions 

1  O&rpentrr,  Irish  Nutnru.lisl  n  h,  p.  TUI, 

-  See  remarks  on  pp.  mu.  f»44. 
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of  the  earth,  hut  we  have  one,  species,  a,  great  rarity,  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  south  of  England  ;  altogether  there  a, re  about  800  species 
known.  These  Insects  are  stum  above  ground — so  far  as  the 
life-histories  are  at  present  known — only  in  the  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  the  creatures  in  their  earlier  stages  being  subterranean  and 
living  on  roots.  As  soon  as  the  individual,  comes  out  of  the 
ground  it  splits  open  the  nymph -skin,  and  the  perfect  ( heat  la 
emerges.  One  species  -the  .North  American  ( Vica&d  scjitendccim 
- — is  a  most  notorious  Insect  owing  to  its  life-cycle  of  seventeen 


Flo,  280.  -  CU'ttdu  Mpfe/tf/wrim.  North  America.  (After  Riley.)  A,  Larva;  B, 
nymph;  C,  nymph  skin  after  emergence  of  the  imago,  D ;  E,  suction  of  twig  with 
series  of  eggn  ;  F,  two  eggs  magnified. 

years.  It  is  considered  that  the  individual,  ailin’  nearly  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  underground  existence,  comes  to  the  surface  and 
lives  for  a  brief  period  the  life  of  a  noisy  Insect.  This  is  the 
only  Insect  at  present  known  having  so  considerable  a  longevity. 
This  fact,  and  several  other  peculiarities,  have  attracted  much 
attention,  so  that  there  is  an  extensive  literature  connected  with 
the  seventeen-year  Cicada.  It  has  a  wide,  distribution  over  the 
United  States,  but  does  not  confine  its  appearance  to  every 
seventeenth  year,  being  found  somewhere  or  other— frecpiently 
in  numerous  localities— almost  every  year.  The  evidence  as  to 
its  periodicity  has  been  obtained  by  taking  the  locality  and  other 
points  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  year  of  appearance. 
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By  so  doing  it  has  been  found  possible  to  establish  the  existence 
of  twenty- two  broods  which  are  distinguished  by  consecutive 
numeration.  This  being  done,  the  evidence  as  to  the  years 
during  which  Cicadas  have  appeared  in  any  given  locality  is 
examined,  and  the  result  is  believed  to  bear  out  the  view  that  the 
life-cycle  of  the  individual  Insect  is  really  out1  of  seventeen  years. 
According  to  this  view  there  are,  underground,  in  certain  localities 
individuals  of  different  ages  that  will  appear  on  the  surface  as 
mature  individuals  in  different  years.  Thus  in  188 f>  it  was 
understood  that  there  were  underground  in  Alabama  two  broods, 
viz.  brood  xviii.  that  would  appear  on  the  surface  in  1804,  and 
brood  iv.  that  would  appear  on  the  surface  in  1896.  The  pre¬ 
dictions  made  as  to  the  years  in  which  Cicadas  would  appear  in 
some  given  locality  are  considered  to  have  proved  correct.  More¬ 
over,  particular  entomologists  have  in  certain  localities  verified 
by  personal  examination  the  appearance  of  the  Insects  for  several 
consecutive  periods  of  seventeen  years.  These  facts  appear  fairly 
conclusive,  hut  they  are  much  complicated  by  another  point,  viz. 
that  in  certain  localities  the  period  is  one  of  thirteen,  not  of 
seventeen,  years.  This  is  to  some  extent  a  < question  of  climate, 
the  thirteen-year  interval  being  chiefly  characteristic  of  the 
Southern  States.  It  is  not,  however,  entirely  so,  for  there 
are  localities  in  which  the  broods  have  an  interval  of  either 
thirteen  years  or  seventeen  years.  Another  fact  should  he 
remembered,  viz.  that  it  is  admitted  that  not  quite  all  the 
individuals  of  a  particular  brood  are  true  to  their  proper  time  of 
appearance ;  in  other  words,  a  few  specimens  may  appear  pre¬ 
cociously  a  year  or  two  before  their  comrades,  while  some  may 
lag  behind  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
for  great  surprise  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  broods 
should  keep  distinct  at  all,  for  one  would  suppose  that  time- 
variation  of  this  kind  would  lead  to  completely  obscuring  the 
distinctness  of  the  broods.  We  must  also  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  both  the  seventeen-year  and  the  thirteen-year  broods 
have  a  dimorphic  form,  or  sub-species,  called  0.  c.amnvi  which 
accompanies  the  ordinary  form,  with  which  it  is  apparently  as  a 
rule  not  connected  by  intermediates.1 

1  Wo  must  refer  those  who  may  wish  for  further  information  as  to  this  complex 
and  difficult  question  to  the  writings  of  the  late  Professor  Riley,  especially  to 
Bulletin  No.  8,  1885,  TJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  division  of  entomology  ; 
and  to  the  more  recent  report  by  Mnrlatt,  Bull.  D<ip.  Ayric.  Ent.,  N.S.  No.  14,  1898. 
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Cicadidao  are  provided  with  powerful  ovipositors.  The  eggs 
of  C.  xcptmdauni  are  deposited  in  the  woody  stems  of  Lushes  ; 
niter  remaining  there  a  few  weeks  the  young  hatch  out,  drop 
to  the  ground,  and,  as  previously  stated,  disappear  for  nearly 
seventeen  years,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  time  is  passed 
in  the  larval  state,  the  nymph -condition  existing  for  only 
a.  few  days.  They  feed  on  the  roots  of  various  trees ;  it  has 
keen  said  that  they  a, re  injurious  in  this  way,  hut  other 
authorities  maintain  that  they  suck  only  a  moist  .  exudation 
from  1  lie  roots.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  information  as  to 
their  strange,  prolonged,  subterranean  life  ;  ft  said  that  the  Insects 
sometimes  penetrate  to  a  great  depth — ten  feet,  even  twenty  feet 
are  mania  >ned  ;  -ami  as  great  changes  may  take  place  on  the  surface 
during  their  long  lives,  those  Insect  Rip  Yan  Winkles  some¬ 
times  emerge  in  very  strange  conditions,  and  may  appear  even  in 
deep  eellars.  When  the  pupa  conies  to  the  surface  it  hooks 
itself  on  to  tin*,  shun  of  some  plant  or  other  object,  the  skin  of 
the  bark  splits,  and  the.  Cicada  emerges.  Among  the  inexplicable 
peruliaritirs  of  this  Insert  must  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  when 
emerging  it  sometimes  constructs  chimneys,  or  dues,  extending 
several  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  reason  for 
this  is  much  disputed  ;  it  was  said  that  they  are  for  refuge 
against  inundations,  hut  this  appears  to  be  very  doubtful.  '  Certain 
of  the  broods  consist  of  an  almost  incalculable  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  it  is  very  strange  to  hear  woods,  or  other  localities, 
that  have  been  lor  many  years  free  from  these  Insects,  all  at 
mire  resounding  with  their  noisy  song.  The  seventeen-year 
Cicada  is  considered  to  be  doomed  to  a  speedy  extinction ;  the 
extension  of  cultivation  and  building,  and  the  introduction  to 
America  of  the  English  sparrow,  are  likely  to  prove  too  much 
for  the  Insect. 

Although  Hemiptera  are,  classified  by  many  among  the 
Ametabola  or  Insects  without  metamorphosis,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  Cicadubte  exhibit  a  considerable  amount  of 
metamorphosis,  and  they  are  usually  mentioned  as  exceptional. 
Tin*  y*mng  (Fig.  *280,  Aj  is  totally  unlike  the  adult  in  form 
and  mluur,  and  maintains,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  existence 
by  the  aid  of  a  different  set  of  implements.  The  larva  of  the 
Cicada  is  colourless,  with  an  integument  of  very  feeble  consistence, 
rather  large  antennae,  and  a  remarkable  pair  of  fossorial  legs ; 
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the  wings  are  totally  wanting.  The  mode  of  passage  from  tlie 
larval  to  the  pupal  state  has  not  been  recorded.  The  pupa,  or  nymph, 
differs  from  the  larva  by  its  much  shorter,  compressed  form ;  by 
being  encased  in  a  remarkably  hard  shell ;  and  hy  tlie  antennae 
approximating  in  form  to  those  of  the  adult.  It  has  short  wing- 
pads  at  the  sides  of  the  hocly ;  the  front  legs  are  remarkably 
powerful,  and  the  creature  is  capable  of  moving  about  ;  the  imago 
escapes  from  the  pupa  by  the  splitting  dorsally  of  the  middle  of 
the  thoracic  segments.  The  empty  pupa- skin  does  not  shrivel, 
hut  retains  its  form,  and  in  countries  where  Cicadas  occur,  fre¬ 
quently  attracts  attention  by  the  strange  form  it  presents,  being 
often  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position. 

Song. — Cicadas  are  the  most  noisy  of  the  Insect  world ;  the 
shrilling  of  grasshoppers  and  even  of  crickets  being  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  voice  of  Cicada.  Darwin  heard  them 
in  South  America  when  the  Beagle  was  anchored  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  and  Tynapccnoterpei s  (jiycts,  from  the 
same  region,  is  said  to  make  a  noise  equal  to  the  whistle  of  a 
locomotive.1  A  curious  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to 
whether  their  song  is  agreeable  or  not ;  in.  some  countries  they 
are  kept  in  cages,  while  in  others  they  are  considered  a  nuisance. 
The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  decided  in  favour  of  their  per¬ 
formances,  the  Latins  against  them.  Only  the  males  sing,  the 
females  being  completely  dumb  ;  this  has  given  rise  to  a  saying 
hy  a  Greek  poet  (so  often  repeated  that  it  bids  fair  to  become 
immortal)  “  Happy  the  Cicadas’  lives,  for  they  all  have  voice¬ 
less  wives.”  2  The  writer  considers  the  songs  of  the  European 
species  he  has  heard  far  from  unpleasant,  hut  he  is  an  entomologist, 
and  therefore  favourably  prepossessed ;  and  he  admits  that 
Eiley’s  description  of  the  performances  of  the  seventeen-year 
Cicada  is  far  from  a  satisfactory  testimonial  to  the  good  taste  of 
that  Insect ;  Riley  says,  “  The  general  noise,  on  approaching  the 
infested  woods,  is  a  combination  of  that  of  a  distant  threshing- 
machine  and  a,  distant  frog-pond.  That  which  they  make  when 
disturbed,  mimics  a  nest  of  young  snakes  or  young  birds  under 
similar  circumstances — a  sort  of  scream.  They  can  also  produce 

1  Some  entomologists  consider  that  this  “railway-whistle”  note  is  the  result 
of  the  combined  efforts  of  several  individuals.  Cf.  Mathew,  Ent.  Mag .  xi.  1875, 
p.  175. 

2  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  tlie  pout  was  not  Sappho,  but  one  of  the  baser  sex, 
named  Xeuarohus. 
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a  chirp  somewhat  like  that  of  a,  cricket  and  a  very  loud,  shrill 
screech  prolonged  for  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  force  and  then  decreasing.”  The  object,  or  use  of 
the  noise  is  very  doubtful ;  it  is  said  that  it  attracts  the 
females  to  the  males.  “  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum  1 57  per¬ 
haps,  however,  there  may  he  some  tender  notes  that  we  fail  to 
perceive ;  and  it  may  he  that  the  absence  of  any  definite  organs 
of  hearing  reduces  the  result  of  a  steam-engine  whistle  to  the 
equivalent  of  an  agreeable  whisper.  No  special  auditory  organs 
have  been  detected  1  as  we  have  already  intimated  ;  and  certain 
naturalists,  amongst  whom  we  may  mention  Giard,  think  that 
the  Insects  do  not  hear  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  hut  feel 
rhythmical  vibrations ;  it  is  also  recorded  that  though  very  shy 
the  Insects  may  lie  induced  to  approach  any  one  who  will  stand 
still  and  clap  his  hands — in  good  measure — within  the  range  of 
their  sensibilities.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  support  to  the  idea 
that  the  males  sing  in  rivalry. 

Vocal  structures. — Although  we  may  not  he  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  final  opinion  as  to  the  value  to  the  Insect  of  the  sounds, 
yet  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  structures  from 
which  they  proceed.  These  a, re  indeed  so  complex  that  they 
must  be  ranked  as  amongst  the  most  remarkable  voice-organs  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  They  are  totally  different  from  the 

stridulating  organs  Unit  are  found  in  many  other  Insects,  and  are 
indeed  quite  peculiar  to  the  Oicadidae.  Some  difference  of 

opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  maimer  in  which  the  structures 

art,  but  the  account  given  by  Oarlet,  some  of  whose  figures  we 

reproduce,  will,  we  believe,  bo  found  to  be  essentially  correct.  The 
structures  are  partly  thoracic  and  partly  abdominal.  On  ex¬ 
amining  a  mat;  C Hnuht.  there  will  he  seen  on  the  under  surface 
two  plates-  -  the  opereula— usually  meeting  in  the  middle  line  of 
the,  body  and  overlapping  the  base  of  the  abdomen  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  according  to  the  species,  sometimes  nearly  covering 
this  part  of  the  body  ;  these  are  enlargements  of  the  metathoraeie 
epimera ;  they  can  be  slightly  moved  away  from  the  abdomen, 
and,  as  the  latter  part  is  capable  of  a  still  greater  extent  of 
movement,  a  wide  fissure  may  be  produced,  displaying  the  complex 

1  Swiuton  claims  that  one  of  the  membr^neH  in  the  vocal  apparatus  is  an  auditory 
organ;  if  so,  the  male  would  be  deafened  by  his  own  noise,  while  the  lenialos,  not 
possessing  the  organ ,  should  not  hear  the  song. 
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structures.  In  order  to  see-  the,  parts  it  is  better  to  out  away 
an  operculum ;  underneath  it  three  membranes  can  be  seen,  an 
external,  the  timbal;  an  anterior,  the  folded  or  soft  membrane; 
and  a  posterior,  the  mirror.  This  last  is  a  most  beautiiul  object, 
tensely  stretched  and  pellucid,  yet  reflecting  light  so  as  to  be 
of  varied  colours ;  there  are  also  three  stigmata,,  and  some 
chambers  connected  with  the  apparatus.  The  sound  is  primarily 
produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  timhal,  to  which  a  muscle  is 
attached;  the  other  membranes  are  probably  also  thrown  into  a 
condition  of  vibration,  and  the  whole  skeleton  of  the  Insect  helps 
to  increase  or  modify  the  sound,  which  is  probably  a, Iso  influenced 


Fig.  281. — Musical  apparatus  of  Cicada  plebeia.  (After  Carlet.)  A,  Ventral  view  (Oper¬ 
culum  oil  right  side  is  removed)  ;  ap,  apophysis  ;  c,  cavern  ;  <*,  trochantin  (nhwville 
of  Reaumur)  ;  ent,  part  of  internal  skeleton  of  abdomen  ;  mi,  specular  membrane  ; 
m.pl,  soft  or  folded  membrane ;  P,  base  of  leg ;  st,  st!,  st",  stigmata ;  t,  drum 
“timbale”  ;  v,  operculum;  la,  first,  2a,  second  abdominal  segment, :  B,  same  seen 
laterally,  portion  of  abdominal  wall  as  well  as  operculum  removed ;  a,  point  of 
insertion  of  hind  wing  ;  Mes,  mesothorax ;  sc,  scutum  of  metathorax  ;  ifa,  third 
abdominal  segment ;  rest  as  in  A. 

by  the  position  of  the  opercula.  The  stigmata  probably  play  an 
important  part  by  regulating  the  tension  of  the  air  in  the 
chambers.  In  the  female  some  of  the  structures  are,  present  in 
a  rudimentary  form,  but  there  are  no  muscles,  and  this  sex 
appears  to  be  really  quite  voiceless. 

Fam.  2.  Fulg*orid&e. — Ocelli  two  (vet  rely  three,  or  entirely 
obsolete),  placed  beneath  the  eyes  or  near  the  eyes,  'usually  in 
cavities  of  the  cheeks ,  antennae  placed  beneath  the  eyes ,  very  variable 
in  foi  in ,  usually  of  two  joints  terminated,  by  a  very  fine  hair, 
the  second  joint  with  a  peculiar  texture  of  the  surf  ace,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  sensitive  structures  (Hansen).  Form  of  head  very 
diverse ,  vertex  and  face  forming  either  a  continuous  curve,  or  the 
planes  of  the  vertex  and  face  forming  an  acute  angle,  or  both  pro - 
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Umuul  so  as  to  Join  a  a  projection  or  yroivih  Und  -nmy  he  -/nonstrot/s. 
Troth, or (tx  neither  conned  nor  nn/usually  developed 

This  family  is  of  large  extent,  and  includes  at  present  so  great 
a  variety  of  forms  that  it  is  really  almost  impossible  to  frame  a 
definition,  that  will  apply  to  all  The  unusual  situation  of  the 
ocelli  and  the  peculiar  second  joint  of  the  antennae  must  at 
present  be  taken  as  the  best  diagnostic  characters  :  occasionally  a 
third  ocellus  is  present.  Bonn1,  of  the  Fulgoridae  are  amongst  the 
largest  Insects,  others  are  quite  small.  The  family  includes  the 
so-called  Lantern -Hies,  in  which  the  front  of  the  head  forms  a  huge 
misshapen  proboscis  that  was  formerly  believed  to  be  luminous. 


Many  of  the  species  are  of  brilliant  or  beautiful  coloration.  A 
great  many- — and  of  very  different  Linds — have  the  curious  power 
of  excreting  large  quantities  of  a  white,  fiocculent  wax.  This  is 
exhibited  by  our  little  .British  Insects  of  tire  genus  Oixi/tts, and  in 
some  of  the  exotic  forms  is  carried  to  an  extent  that  becomes  a 
biological  pimle.  The,  Tropical  American  genus  Pkenccx  may  be 
cited  as  an  example ;  being  about  an  inch  long  'it  flies  about  with 
a  large,  mass  of  this  waxy  substance  twice  as  long  as  itself; 
indeed,  in  the  Mexie.au  P.  anricoma,  the  waxy  processes  are  four 
or  five  inches  long.  This  wax  forms  a  favourite  food  of  certain 
kinds  of  Lepidoptera,  and  two  or  three  larvae  of  a  maggot-like 
nature  may  frequently  be  found  concealed  in  the  wax  of  the  live 
Fulgorids  ;  this  lias  been  recorded  by  "Westwood  as  occurring 
in  India  ;  and  Champion  lias  observed  it  in  the  New  World.1 

1  1\  eul,  Hue.  JLi/ndori)  1883,  ji.  20. 
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The  wax  of  Kulgorids  is  used  1  >y  the  Chinese  for  candles  and 
other  purposes ;  and  this  white  Insect- wax  is  said  to  be  much 
esteemed  in  India.  Very  curious  chemical  substances  have  been 
obtained  from  it,  but  its  importance  in  the  economy  of  the 
Insects  that  produce  it  is  quite  obscure.  We  have  about  seventy 
species  of  Eulgoridae  in  Britain.  They  belong  to  the  sub-lamilies 
Tettigometrides,  Issides,  Oixiides,  and  Delphaeides,  which  by 
many  authors  are  treated  as  separate  families.  The  exotic  sub¬ 
family  Elatides  is  highly  peculiar.  In  some  of  its  members  the 
head  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  forms,  being 
narrow,  and  the  vertex  and  front  forming  a  continuous  curve. 
Some  of  these  Insects  are  remarkably  like  butterflies  or  moths 
[e.g.  the  African  Ityraca.  nigroeiwta  and  the  species  of  the  genus 
Pochazm),  but  the  young  are  totally  unlike  the  old,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body  bearing  a  large  bush  of  curled,  waxy  projections, 
several  times  the  si ze  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Fam.  3.  Membracidae. — Pmtlumtx  prof o  ngexl  backwards  into 
a  hood  or  processes  of  diverse  forms  ;  antennae  inserted  in  front  of 
the,  eyes  ;  ocelli  two,  placed  between  the  two  eyes. — -This  family  is  of 


A 


Fig.  283.— A,  B,  Jleteronohis  trinodosus .  A,  Mule  .seen  from  above  ;  B,  profile  of 
female  ;  a,  terminal  part  of  pronotum  ;  b,  terminal  part  of  abdomen  :  C,  front 
view  of  head  and  pronotum  of  Oj/phonm  clavata.  Both  species  from  Central 
America.  (From  Bid.  (Jentr.  Amer.  lihi/nch.  Huuwpt.  II.) 

large  extent  hut  its  members  are  chiefly  tropical,  and  are  specially 
abundant  in  America.  Although  not  of  large  size  the  Membracidae 
are  unsurpassed  for  the  variety  and  grotesqueness  of  their  shapes, 
due  to  the  unusual  development  of  the  pronotum.  We  figure  two 
of  these  forms  (Fig.  283).1  Very  little  is  known  about  their 

1  A  considerable  variety  of  these  extraordinary  creatures  arc  figured  in  Biol 
Centr.  Amer.  Jihynch .  Homopt.  ii. 
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habits  a,n< I  li [(‘■'histories.  \W  have  only  two  species  of  the  family 
in  Britain,  and  these*,  do  not  afford  any  ground  for  supposing  that 
there  are  any  peculiarities  in  their  lives  at  a, 11  commensurate 
with  the  oddness  of  the.  Insects  structures.  Belt  has  recorded 
the  fact;  that  in  Nicaragua  the  larvae,  of  certain  Homoptera  were 
assiduously  attended  by  ants  for  the  sake  of  a  sweet  juice 
excreted  by  flu*  hugs,  hut  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  these  larvae 
were  really  those  of  Membracidae.  In  North  America  Geresa 
hnlnda. s*  and  G.  taier  ina,  place,  their  eggs  in  an  extremely  neat 
manner  in  the  woody  twigs  of  trees.  The  young  have  but  little 
resemblance  to  the.  adults,  the  great  thoracic  hood  being  absent, 
while  on  tin*,  back  then*,  is  on  each  segment  a  pair  of  long,  sub- 
erect  processes  having  fringed,  or  minutely  spiny,  margins.1 

Fam.  4.  Cercopidae.  (belli.  Iwo  ( oecmionalhj  absent)  placed 
on  the  rertex ;  antennae  •placed  between  (he  eyes.  Thorax  not 
pend  tarty  formed. —  In  the  characteristic  forms  of  this  family 
the  front  of  the  vertex  bears  a  suture,  touched  on  each  side, 
by  one  at  right  angles  to  it,  or  converging  to  it  so  as  to  form  a 
triangle  or  a,  sort  of  embrasure ;  the  hind  tibiae  have  only  one  to 
three  strong  spines.  The  Uereopidae  a, re  much  less  extra, ordinary 
than  many  of  the,  previously  considered  families.  But  some  of 
them  have  the  habit  of  secreting  a  large  quantity  of  fluid ;  and 
when  in  the.  immature  stages,  certain  of  them  have  the  art  of 
emitting  tin*  liquid  in  the  form  of  bubbles  which  accumulate 
round  the  Insert  and  conceal  if.  These  accumulations  of  fluid 
are  called  cuckoo-spits  or  frog-spits;  and  the  perfect  Insects  are 
known  as  frog-hoppers,  their  power  of  leaping  being  very  great. 
Tin;  most  abundant  of  the.  frog- hoppers  in  our  gardens  is 
Thltamas  sjtn/narlns,  a  little;  Insect  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  obscurely  coloured,  with  more  or  less  definite  pale  spots ; 
it  is  so  variable  in  colour  that  it  has  received  scores  of  names. 
Home  of  the  Insects  do  not  use  their  (hi id  in  this  manner,  but 
eject  it  in  the  form  of  drops,  and  sometimes  cast  them  to  a  con¬ 
siderable.  distance..  Tin;  phenomena  known  as  weeping-trees  are 
due  to  Cercopidae  ;  some  of  tin;  species  make  such  copious  exuda¬ 
tions  of  tins  kind  that  the  drops  have  been  compared  to  a  shower 
of  rain.  In  Madagascar  if  is  said  that  JTyelns  youdoti  exudes 
so  much  fluid  that  five*  or  six  dozen  larvae  would  about  fill  a 

1  Riley,  l\  mif.  Sue.  Wmhviujftm ,  iii.  1 805,  p.  88.  For  the  younger  Htogos  of 
Me.nthwti'hi  fot lot  a  t  sec  Tijdmhr.  Eni.  (2)  iv.  1809,  pi.  viii. 
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quart  vessel  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  frog-spit  is  considered 
by  some  naturalists  to  he  a  protective  device. ;  the  larvae  are, 
however,  a  favourite  food  with  certain  Hymenoptera,  which  pick 
out  the  larvae  from  the  spits  and  .carry  them  off  to  he  used  as 
stores  of  provision  for  their  larvae.  In  Ceylon  the  larva  of 
Machaerota  guttigera  constructs  tubes  fixed  to  the  twigs  of  the 
tulip-tree,  and  from  the  tube  water  is  exuded  drop  by  drop. 
According  to  Westwood,  this  Insect  is  intermediate  between 
Cercopidae  and  Membracidae.1 

Fam.  5.  Jassidae. — Ocelli  two,  placed  just  on  the  front 
margin  of  the  head  (almost  in  a  line  with  the  front  of  the  eyes 
or  more  to  the  front)  or  on  the  clejiexed  frons.  Hind  tibiae 
usually  with  many  spines.  This  vaguely  limited  family  includes 
a  very  large  number  of  small  or  minute  Insects,  usually  of  narrow, 
parallel  form,  and  frequently  excessively  delicate  and  fragile. 
They  are  often  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Cicadellinae. 
Ashmead  distinguishes  two  families,  Bythoscopidae,  in  which  the 
ocelli  are  clearly  on  the  frons  or  front,  and  Jassidae,  in  which 
they  are  on  the  upper  edge  thereof.  Ulopa,  Ledra ,  and  a  few 
other  exceptional  forms,  are  also  by  many  distinguished  as 
representatives  of  distinct  families.  Very  little  is  actually  known 
as  to  the  life-histories  of  these  small  and  fragile  Insects,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  eggs  are  usually  deposited  in  the  leaves  or 
stems  of  plants,  and  more  particularly  of  grasses.  In  North 
America  the  development  of  Deltocephalvs  inimie/us,  from  hatching 
to  assumption  of  the  adult  form,  has  been  observed  by  Webster 
to  occupy  about  six  weeks.  As  Jassidae  are  numerous  both  in 
species  and  individuals  it  is  believed  that  they  consume  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  vegetation  of  pastures.  Osborn  has 
calculated  that  on  an  acre  of  pasture  there  exist,  as  a  rule,  about 
one  million  of  these  hoppers,  and  he  considers  they  obtain  quite 
as  large  a  share  of  the  food  as  the  Vertebrates  feeding  with 
them. 

Fam.  6.  Psyllidae.  —  Minute  Insects  with  wings  usually 
transparent,  placed  in  a  roof  like  manner  oner  the  body  ;  with  three 
ocelli,  and  rather  long,  thin  antennae  of  eight  to  ten  joints.  Tarsi 
tw$-jointed. — These  small  Insects  have  been  ♦studied  chiefly  in 
Europe  and  North  America,  very  little  information  having  yet 
been  obtained  as  to  the  exotic  forms.  They  are  about  the 
1  Tr.  ent.  8oc.  London,  1886,  p.  829. 
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size  of  Aphidae,  but  in  form  and  general  appearance  remind 
one  rather  of  Cica- 
didae.  The  wings 
are  in  many  cases 
even  more  perfectly 
transparent  than 
they  are  in  many 
Cieadidae.  They  are 
sometimes  (allied 
spri  ngi  i ig  plan  t -li ee, 
as  their  habit  of 
jumping  distin¬ 
guishes  them  from 
the  Aphidae.  Low 
has  called  attention 
to  the  remarkable 
variation  in  colour 
they  present  in  con¬ 
formity  with  either 
the  age  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  the,  food- 

plant,  the  climate,  Fk;.  284.  -Psiflla  muxhicta.  x  15.  Europe.  (After 
and  more  uartiou-  Ueetfer.)  A,  larva  before  first  moult.  B,  larva  after 
’  '  t  third  moult.  C,  adult, 

laiiy,  the  season  of 

the  year.1  Reaumur  long  si  net*.  ])ointed  out  that  at  their  eedyses 
these  Insects  go  through  a.  remarkable  series  of  changes  of  colour, 
and  Low  found  that  this  did  not  take  place  in  the  normal 
manner  in  the  winter  generation  that  hibernates.  This  has 
been  eonfirmed  by  Slingerland  in  North  America  in  the  case 
of  Pxyl  1  a,  pyt'h'ola?  which  has  been  introduced  there.  He  finds 
that  there  arc  several  generations  in  the  year,  and  that  the 
hibernating  adults  differ  from  the  summer  adults  in  size,  being 
nearly  one-third  larger ;  in  their  much  darker  colouring;  and 
especially  in  the  coloration  of  the  front  wings. 

In  the  earlier  stages,  Tsyllidae  differ  greatly  in  appearance  from 
the  adult  forms ;  the  legs  and  antennae  in  the  newly  hatched  larvae 
are  short,  and  have  a  less  number  of  joints.  In  the  nymph  the 
shape  is  very  peculiar, the  large  wing-pads  standing  out  horizontally 

1  Verb,  z.-ln  (Jen.  Wir/n,  xxvi.  1876,  p.  167. 

2  Cornell  Ifniv.  Aijrie,,  atp.  station  I iuUetin ,  44,  1802,  and  Hull.  108,  1896. 


5 So  '  in-  Min  I'.i: win  >mnn  i  i;  \  ?,i 

from,  {.In*  sides  »>f  t  1m*  1  h nl  \ ,  >•» !  h<* I  I  in*  w  u h  It » ‘I  t  ic  ■ »  oo i  u  s ♦*  i  .» i »•  nu 
as  great  as  {  1m*  lanolin  'Ha*  period  niru| *i* ** i  in  !li>*  >ew*  1  •  ^ j o u # - n t 

a ppnrent  1  v  va ries  according  tose.mon.  W  it he  /  j!  v.Iim  ,‘m  .m 

account  of  many  details  of  1 1  m  *  anal  ouy  and  hi  m  wu  sms 

Rsy Ilidae,1  r* msiders  Ilia!  I  lane  aiv  t*»ui  towd  1  »  **  . 
account,  of  /  te// / e  sttrrt  nr  fa  is  no!  «|Hi!o  *  1*  -o  <  Mi  *  h  1  ]  »>  a  I  jl  and 
SI  Nigeria  ml  indicates  a  stage  mot**  l  ban  f  hs  I !  t*  -  pm  i*  *  !  In  •  -*  i 
being  disclosed  as  the  result  oi  a  ti  ft  li  need?  ,  it  I  po>!o  eh  Hm!  !i*m 
correct.  In  these  ea  ii  i<*r  stage.'--,  \  |  j# «  b»«h  h<Mi  Ion-..’  bmi  failed 

waxdia.irs;  according  to  Wstlaiviil  in  tie  0011;,/  Jar*  e  of  <riiajii 

species  -  Trur.ft  riuttn  ///,  e.g.  flue'  am  ht  ♦  *.  m  I  and  ll.i ! ,  -0  4-  If* 
make  flu*  body  appear  studded  with  *w.d  pi**r— er  ,  hr  vi.it**> 
that  these  hairs  change  I  heir  bn  tn  dining  tie  gjowjh  of  the 

individual.  Nothing  is  more  remaj  table  n,  I*  s  link**-  than  fin* 

amount,  of  matter  flan  secrete  ur  e\  ude  time  !  1 1  *  11  b»d  w<-, ,  m 
some,  .species  the  substance  m  ;t  “  leuey  >d*-w .  eim  1  hr  nunpli 
may  keep  itself  covered  with  a  diop  *<|  it  m  « 4  hm  *  .re*,  it  j* 
solid,  as  shown  in  Reaumur's  figui e^  of  I\  oi,f  wfniotlm  exuda 
t,ion  formH  a  st ring  several  times  longer  t Ran  lie-  U .  *dy ,  on* I  at  t,e  hod 
to  if.  Aimfher  form  of  exiidat ion  m  a  light  *1« •« m  m  \\n\\ 

mu  tier.  Slingerland  says  that  homy  «j**w  war  exuded  h\  T, 

jij/ricolit  ill  such  puaiitiliea  that  ii  **  htoialh  i.uimd  funn  | hr  Uwh 
upon  the  vegetal iou  beneath;  in  mill n al mg  tie  held  t In-  Uwk 
of  the  horse  and  the  harness  often  ho  ,*iue  *  * ru>in\  Vtilli  the 
sticky  suhstaiiee  dropping  fioin  the  tie*-  It  f Ii® m Im 

of  ants,  bees,  and  wasps,  wide}*  {fed  upon  n/'  ’j  hi  w i jtm  last. 

y<*ar  observed  ill  the  .\  ew  I'lifert  a  stunted  sloe  tamfi,  .thou!  \%  Itiell 
a  large  number  of  Bombi  were  busily  ♦  *  *  npe-d  ,  and  eniiiutiatinii 
showed  t hat  they  were  thrusting  fleii  p?oh<«  enf*-.  the  < mhd 
ami  deformed  leaves,  in  which  were  m-«  mu*  d  10  iiiph  of  4  /m/fVa 
exiuling  honey* <|i*w.  If  must  mu  he  aeotioetl  that  Hit-  homy 
dew  in  file  excrement  of  the  lime*  j  ,  ffi?-  4!  <o  f,  and  t,*,  a 

ditfei’enf  substance.  Those  win*  \u\r  la-Ueif  si  ,lt\  f | f,. 
honny-dew  has  a  ('lea n,  goo<l  tliivoiu,  I  lie  of  tin*  honew 

d(!W  rn  not  (plitf*  eertililn  hul  it  scenic  {mohahle  f  lull  Ii  r«i||i«'s,  like 
the  solid  matter  figured  by  Keauuiitr, *Iir**et|y  Jiom  the  aliuieufary 
citmiR  ami  not  from  hairs  or  |#nre?i  on  tin*  !?ody.  iVvllidae  giw* 
rise  to  definite  foriiiatifiiiH  or  gulls  «#n  r-orf ain  phmf  ,  ?* oiuet 
these  Rsyllid  galls  are  mere  efianges  in  form  of  1  limit*  4  pallor 
*  Xnt&'hi .  a  o«.  .  m?  i -na#  mm 
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parts,  of  a  leaf,  giving  rise  either  to  crumpling  or  to  growth  of  a 
portion  in  one  direction  only,  so  that  on  one  surface  of  the  leaf 
a  swelling  is  formed,  and  on  the  opposite  si  (hi  a  more  or  less  deep 
cavity  in  which  the  insect  dwells.  A  formation  of  this  kind  on 
tiie  leaves  o {'  Aeyopodi u m  poduyrorm  is  described  by  Thomas  1  who 
states  that  the  growth  is  due  to  the  deposition  of  an  egg  of  the 
Psyllci;  and  is  independent  of  the  after  life  of  the  Lnsect ;  a  fungus 
— -Puccini  a-  a-eyopodii— -forms  similar  structures  on  the  leaves. 
Structures  much  more  definite  than  this  may  be  the  result  of  the 
attacks  of  Psyllidae;  for  an  example  the  reader  may  refer  to 
."Reaumur’s  account  of  Psyila-  buxij  In  Australia  and  Tasmania 
there  are  Psyllidae  known  as  Laap  or  Lerp  Insects,  the  products 
of  which  are  called  leaf-manna  or  Lerp,  and  are  used  as  food. 
This  manna  is  a  scale  produced  by  the.  young  Insect  on  the  leaves 
of  Eucalyptus  as  a  covering  or  protection.  The  scale  is 
fastened  to  the  leaf  by  a  hinge,  and  is  somewhat  like  the  shell 
of  a  cockle.  Although  the  scales  are  said  to  be  in  some  cases 
objects  of  great  beauty,  very  little  is  known  about  these  Australian 
Psyllidae,  one  of  which  has,  however,  been  referred  by  Hchwarz 
to  the  genus  Ppondyl  iuspis,  S  ignore  td  About  100  species  of 
Psyllidae  are  known  to  occur  in  the  Palaearctio  region,  and  about 
fifty  of  them  have  been  found  in  ‘.Britain.1 * * 4 

Fam.  7.  Aphidae  (Plant-lice  or  (heen-jlyly-  Minute  Insects; 
us  usual ty  wet  with-  destitute  of  umiys ,  thouyh  ' many  individuals 
h-ave  two  pal  rs  of  fra  u  spa  rent  nrinys.  Ante  name  tony,  or  w  odcr- 
ulely  louy,  three-  to  seven-jointed  ;  abdomen  frequently  'with,  a,  pair 
of  tubes  (siphons),  or  short  processes  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Jifth 
abdominal  sey merit.  Tarsi  hro-jo inled,  jirsl  joint  sometimes 
excessively  short. — These  soft-skinned  Insects  are  frequently  called 
Plight,  and  are  so  abundant  in  temperate  climates  that  a  garden, 
however  small,  is  sure  to  afford  abundance  of  specimens  during 
the  warm  months  of  the  year.  This  great  abundance  is  due  to 
peculiarities  in  the  physiological  processes  that  render  these 
obscure  little  animals  highly  important  creatures ;  the  individual 
life  for  several  generations  is  restricted  to  constant,  or  at  any  rate 
copious,  imbibition  of  food, accompanied  by  an  almost  uninterrupted 

1  ZeUschr.  Xatnrw.  (2)  xii.  1 875,  p.  4*38. 

-  JO'aumur,  M£m.  in.  1737,  Dixiimn  Mhmire. 

lt  P.  md.  son.  Wmkimjtoii,  iv.  1897,  p;  66. 

4  For  lint  nee  Soott,  Enl.  May.  xviii.  1882,  p.  253. 
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production  of  young  by  parthenogenetic  females,  the  young  so 
produced  becoming  rapidly  (sometimes  in  the  course  of  eight  or 
ten  days,  but  more  usually  in  about  twenty  days;  themselves 
devoted  to  a  similar  process;  so  that  in  the  comparatively  short 
period  of  a  few  months  the  progeny  resulting  from  a  single 
individual  is  almost  innumerable.  This  remarkable  state  of 
affairs  is  accompanied  by  other  peculiarities  of  physiology,  with 
the  result  that  the  life-histories  of  successive  generations  become 
very  diverse,  and  complex  cycles  of  series  of  generations  differing 
more  or  less  from  one  another  are  passed  through,  the  species 
finally  returning  to  bi-sexual  reproduction,  and  thus  inaugurat¬ 
ing  another  cycle  of  generations.  The  surprising  nature  of 
these  facts  has  in  the  last  150  years  caused  an  immense 
amount  of  discussion,  but  no  satisfactory  light  has  yet  been 
thrown  on  the  conditions  that  really  give  rise  to  the  (exceptional 
phenomena.  These  phenomena  are  (1)  parthenogenesis ;  (2) 
oviparous  and  viviparous  reproduction;  (l>j  the  production  of 
generations  of  individuals  in  which  the  sexes  are  very  unequally 
represented,  males  being  frecpiently  entirely  absent ;  (4 ;  the  pro¬ 
duction' of  individuals  differing  as  to  the  acquirement  of  wings, 
some  remaining  entirely  apterous,  while  others  go  on  to  the 
winged  form ;  (5)  the  production  of  individuals  of  the  same  sex 
with  different  sexual  organs,  and  distinctions  in  the  very  early 
(but  not  the  earliest)  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  individual  ; 
(6)  differences  in  the  life-habits  of  successive  generations ;  (7) 
differences  in  the  habits  of  individuals  of  one  generation,  giving 
rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  parallel  series.  All  these  phenomena 
may  occur  in  the  case  of  a  single  species,  though  in  u  very 
variable  extent. 

The  simple  form  of  .Aphid  life  maybe  described  as  follows:— 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn,  and  hatch  in  the  spring,  giving 
rise  to  females  of  an  imperfect  character  having  no  wings ;  these 
produce  living  young  parthenogenetically,  and  this  process  may  he 
repeated  for  a  few  or  for  many  generations,  and  there  may  he  in 
these  generations  a  greater  or  less  number  of  winged  individuals, 
and  perhaps  a  few  males.1  After  a  time  when  temperature  falls, 

1  There  is  some  doubt  on  this  point,  as  the  earlier  observers  seem  to  have  supposed 
that  a  winged  individual  appearing  in  a  generation  chiefly  apterous  was  i%wo  facto  t 
a  male  ;  it  seems,  however,  to  be  certain  that  perfect  winged  males  appear  in  some 
species  in  generations  producing  no  perfect  sexual  females.  Speaking  generally, 
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or  when  the  supply  of  food  is  less  in  quantity,  or  after  a  period 
of  deliberate  abstention  from  food,  sexual  individuals  are  pro¬ 
duced  and  fertilised  eggs  are  laid  which  hatch  in  the  spring,  and 
the  phenomena  are  repeated.  In  other  cases  these  phenomena 
are  a, dded  to  or  rendered  more  complicated  by  tire  intercalated 
parthenogenetic  generationsexhibitingwelLmarked  metamorphosis, 
of  kinds  such  as  occur  in  apterous  or  in  winged  Insects ;  while 
again  the  1  mints  of  successive  generations  may  differ  greatly,  the 
individuals  of  some  generations  dwelling  in  galls,  while  those  of 
other  generations  live  underground  on  roots. 

Parthenogenesis.  —  Returning  to  the  various  kinds  of 
peculiarities  we  have  enumerated  on  the  preceding  page,  we  may 
remark  that  the  phenomena  of  parthenogenesis  have  been 
thoroughly  established  as  occurring  in  Aphidae  since  Bonnet  dis¬ 
covered  the  fact  1 50  years  ago;  and  though  they  have  not  been 
investigated  in  much  detail  it  is  known  that  the  parthenogenesis 
is  usually  accompanied  by  the  production  of  young  all  of  the 
female  sex.  I  n  other  cases  males  are  parthenogenetically  produced  ; 
hut  whether  these  males  come  from  a  female  that  produces  only 
that  sex  is  not  yet,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  established.  A 
note  by  Lichtenstein  1  suggests  that  usually  only  one  sex  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  parthenogenetic  female,  but  that  both  sexes  are  some¬ 
times  so  produced.  There  is  not  at  present  any  species  of  Aphid 
known  to  be  perpetuated  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  partheno¬ 
genetic  generations.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  there  are  no 
males  at  all  in  (J hernia h,  but,  as  we  shall  subsequently  show,  this 
was  erroneous.  It  has,  however,  been  observed  that  a  series  of 
such  generations  may  be  continued  without  interruption  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  even 
this  could  not  be  much  exceeded  under  favourable  conditions. 
The  parthenogenetic  young  may  he  produced  either  viviparously 
or  oviparously,  according  to  species. 

Oviparous  and  viviparous  reproduction. — The  distinction 
between  these  two  processes  has  been  extensively  discussed,  some 
naturalists  maintaining  that  they  are  thoroughly  distinct  ah 
initio.  This  view,  however,  cannot  be  sustained.  The  best 


the  course  of  events  seems  to  lie  that  in  summer  there  exist  only  wingless  and 
winged  parthenogenetic  females,  and  that  the  sexually  perfect  forms  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  autumn. 

1  Mitt,  tirfmtiz.  ent.  Gen.  iv.  1876,  p.  529. 
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authorities  are  agreed  that  in  the  earliest  processes  of  individual¬ 
isation  the  ovum,  and  the  pseudovum  1  giving  rise  to  a,  viviparous 
individual,  are  ^distinguishable.  Leydig,  Huxley,  I>alhiani,  and 
Lemoine  a, re  agreed  as. to  this.  Nevertheless,  differences  in  the 
development  occur  extremely  early.  The  nature  of  these  differ¬ 
ences  may  he  briefly  described  by  saying  that  in  the  viviparous 
forms  the  embryonic  development  sets  in  before  the  formation  of 
the  egg  is  properly  completed.  Balbiani  says,  “  In  fact  at  this 
moment  [when  the  viviparous  development  is  commencing]  the 
germ  [pseudovuin]  is  far  from  having  obtained  the.  development 
it  is  capable  of,  and  from  having  accumulated  all  the  matter 
‘necessary  for  the  increase  of  the  embryo,  so  that  the  evolution 
of  the  former  coincides,  so  to  speak,  with  that  of  the  hitter.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  true  ovum  tin*,  two  processes  are  chrono¬ 
logically  separate,  for  the  rudiment  of  the  new  individual  never 
appears  before  the  egg  has  completed  tlie  growth  of  its  constituent1 
parts.”  2 3  As  regards  the  difference  in  structure  of  the  organs  of 
viviparously  and  oviparously  prod ucing  individuals,  it  is  sufficient 
to  remark  that  they  are  not  of  great  importance,  being  apparently 
confined  to  certain  parts  remaining  rudimentary  in  the  former*. 
Leydig,  indeed,  found  a \\  Aphis  in  which  certain  of  the  egg-tubes 
contained  eggs  in  various  stages  of  development,  and  others 
embryos  in  all  stages." 

As  regards  the  physiology  of  production  of  winged  and  wing¬ 
less  individuals  there  has  been  but  little  exact  inquiry.  Vast 
numbers  of  individuals  may  be  produced  without  any  winged 
forms  occurring,  while  on  the  other  hand  these  latter*  are  occa¬ 
sionally  so  abundant  as  to  float  about  in  swarms  that  darken 
the  air ;  the  two  forms  are  probably,  however,  determined  by  the 
supply  of  food.  The  winged  forms  are  less  prolific  than  the 
apterous  forms ;  and  Forbes  has  noticed  in  Aphis  niaicli-radicis, 
where  the  generations  consist  partly  of  apterous  and  partly  of 
winged  individuals,  that  when  the  corn  begins  to  flag  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  attacks  of  the  A)) hi, %  then,  the  proportion  of 

1  The  term  psendoviun  i«  applied,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  the  earlier  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  viviparously* produced  form,  and  the  term  psendovarium  to  the  ovary 
producing  it. 

2  Balbiani,  Ann.  Act.  jS  at.  Zool.  (5)  xi.  1809,  p.  20.  For  concise  recent  re¬ 
marks  on  the  early  embryonic  states,  see  Lemoine,  Jiull.  AW.  ait.  France,  18911, 
p.  Ixxxix. 

3  Actct  Ac.  German-,  xxxiii.  1860,  No.  2,  p.  81. 
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winged  individuals  becomes  large.1  The  appearance  of  winged 
individuals  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  change  of 
habit ;  the  winged  individuals  migrating  to  another  plant,  which 
in  many  cases  is  ol  a  totally  different  botanical  nature  from  that 
on  which  the  apterous  broods  were  reared:  for  instance  Aphis 
tn.((lt,3  alter  producing  several  apterous  generations  011  apple,  gives 
rise  to  winged  individuals  that  migrate  to  the  stems  of  com  or 
grassland  feeding  thereon  commence  another  cycle  of  generations. 
The  study  of  this  sort  of  Aphis-migration  is  chiefly  modern,  but 
many  very  curious  facts  have  already  been  brought  to  light ; 
thus  Jhrpiuwsiphu.m  pi  <r  fa  no  ides,  after  producing  a  certain  number 
of  viviparous  generations  on  maple  (Atxr),  quits  this  food-plant  for 
another,  but  after  two  or  three  months  nit  urns  again  to  the 
maple,  and  produces  sexual  young  that  lay  eggs.2  Histories  such 
as  this  are  rather  common.  liven  more  interesting  are  the  cases 
of  those  species  that,  after  some  weeks  of  physiological  activity 
on  a,  plant,  pass  into  a  state  of  repose  on  the  same  plant,  and 
then  after  some  weeks  produce  sexual  young.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  appear  that  the  appearance  of  winged  forms  is  a  con¬ 
comitant  of  decreasing  nutrition.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact 
that  the  sexually  perfect  females  are  invariably  apterous,  and  this 
is  frequently  a, Iso  the  ease  with  the  males.  It  is  also  highly 
remarkable  that  the  sexually  perfect  individuals  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  size.  There  are  at  least  three  kinds  of  males 
in  Aphidae—l,  winged  males ;  2,  wingless  males  with  mouth 
well  developed  ;  b,  wingless  small  males  with  mouth  absent. 
As  regards  some  of  these  points  the  conditions  usual  in  Insect 
life  are  reversed.3  Huxley  inclined  to  treat  all  these  products  of 
a  fertilised  egg,  that  are  antecedent  to  another  process  of  gamo- 
genesis  (i.c.  production  with  fertilisation),  as  one  zoological  indi¬ 
vidual  :  in  that  ease,  the  Aphis  zoological  individual  is  winged 
before  attaining  tint  mature  state,  and  is  wingless  and  smaller 
when  mature1..  Home  species  may  have  as  a  rule  two,  others 
three,  winged  generations  in  a  year. 

Parallel  series.— In  certain  cases  individuals  of  one  genera¬ 
tion  assume  different  habits,  and  so  set  up  the  phenomenon 

1  SeretUaenfk  Hep.  In neeis  f Hint) Is,  1891,  )>.  (Hi. 

-  Kcnslor,  Ada  Ac.  German.  1L  1887,  pp.  152,  153. 

In  connection  with  this  the  absence  of  a  functional  mouth  in  the  imago  state 
of  numerous  Lupidoptura,  and  ofOostrid  Diptera,  should  not  he  forgotten. 
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known  as  parallel  series.  This  has  been  recently  investigated  in 
tlni  genus  (Ui.cniwx  by  Blochmann,  Dreyfus,  and  Cholodkovsky. 
This  latter  savant  informs  us  1  that  a  wingless  parthenogenetie 
female  of  dhcn/irs  hibernates  on  a  fir-tree — Fic.m  fxce/sa — and 
in  the  spring  lays  numerous  eggs;  these  hatch,  and  by  the  effects 
of  suction  of  the  Oltf'.ntU’s  on  the  young  shoots,  galls  a, re  formed 

(Fig.  280),  in  which  the  Insects  are 
found  in  large  numbers;  when  they 
have  grown  the  galls  open,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the.  insects  to  escape  these  moult 
and  become  winged  females.  They 
now  take  on  different  habits  ;  some  of 
them  remain  on  the  IHce.u,  lay  their 
eggs  thereon,  and  out  of  these  there 
are  prod  need  young  that  grow  into 
hibernating  females,  which  next  spring 
produce  galls  as  their  grandmothers 
did;  hut  another  portion  migrates  to 
the  Larch  ( Lurix) ;  here  eggs  are  laid, 
from  which  proceed  wingless  partheno- 
genetic  females,  that  hibernate  on  their 
new  or  secondary  plant,  and  in  the 
following  spring  lay  their  eggs  and 
give  rise  to  a  dimorphic  generation, 
part  of  them  becoming  nymphs  and 
going  oil  to  the  winged  condition, 
while  the  other  part-  remain  wingless  and  lay  eggs,  that  give  rise 
to  yet. another  wingless  generation  ;  in  fact,  a  second  pair  of  parallel 
series  is  formed  on  the  new  plant,  of  which  one  is  wingless,  and 
exclusively  pan, homogenetic,  and  continues  to  live  in  this  fashion 
for  an  indefinite  period  on  the  secondary  plant,  while  the  other 
part  becomes  winged ;  these  latter  are  called  sexuparous,  and  go 
back  to  the  IHcm,  and  there  lay  eggs,  that  give  rise  to  tin* 
sexual  forms.  If  we  would  summarise  these  facts  with  a  view 
to  remembering  them,  we  may  say  that  a  migration  of  a  part  of 
a  generation  from  the  Fima.  was  made  with  a  view  of  producing 
a  sexual  generation,  but  that  only  a  portion  of  the  migrants  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  effecting  the,  object  of  the  migration,  and  this  only  in 
their  third  generation.  Thus  portions  remained  on  the  Ficea, 
1  JJoran  Hoc.  cnL  AW.  xxiv.  1890.  p.  386. 


Ficj.  285. . (Iimnes  (tbiriix ;  liiher- 

iiutiutf  fnimik  or  “  winter- 
mother.”  Europe.  Ahuth  mag- 
uiliutl.  (After  i  'holodkoynky.) 
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producing  unisexual  f  female)  individuals,  and  a  portion  of  those 
that  (‘migrated  to  the  Lartx  remained  thereon,  producing  also  uni¬ 
sexual  (female)  individuals,  while  the  others  returned  to  the  Piera 
and  produced  a  sexual  generation.  •  How  long  the  production  of 
the  unisexual  generations  may  continue  has  not  been  determined. 

Phylloxera.  -  The  Phylloxera,,  that  has  caused  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  damage  iu  the  Old  ‘World  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  is  a  small  Aphid  that  was  introduced  from  North  America 
into  Europe.  In  North  America,  it  is  not  so  injurious  .as  it  is 
in  Europe,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  slight  distinctions  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  in  flic  two  hemispheres,  as  one  of.  which  maybe 
mentioned  that  hi  Europe  a  larger  proportion  of  the  individuals 
produced  appear  to  confine  themselves  to  feeding  on  the  roots,  J\ 
ruxlatrix  being  one  of  the  species  that  lives  both  in  galls  on 
leaves,  and  underground  on  the  roots.  The  species  is  one  that 
exhibits  iu  their  most  complex  form  the  peculiar  phenomena  of 
Aphid  life  we.  have  already  mentioned.  It  has  probably  only 
one  congener,  Phylloxera  querem,  and  of  this  Lichtenstein  says 
that  in  its  cycle,  from  the  starting-point  of  the  winter-egg  to 
the  assumption  of  the:  sexual  condition, 


if  ex  hi  hits  a  series  of  no  less  than 
twenty-one  forms.1  The  life  of  PKyl- 
l oxer (i  vada-lrix  apparently  differs  essen¬ 
tially  from  what  we  have  described  in 
(Jhert/ux,  inasmuch  as  the  migrations  arc 
only  between  leaf  and  root  of  the  same 
plant  —the  vine— and  not  from  one 
species  of  plant  to  another.  Some  autho¬ 
rities  treat  Phylloxera  and  Olurmes  as  a 
separate,  family  under  the  name  of  Pliyl- 
loxeridae. 

(Utllx.— Like  Phylloxera,  many  species 
of  Aphidae,  live,  partially,  others  wholly, 
in  galls  that  am  produced  by  plants  as 
the  result  of  one  or  more  Aphids  inter¬ 
fering  with  a  did  I  cafe  part  of  the  plant 
when  it  iB  in  a  young  and  growing 
state.  The  usual  position  of  Aphid  galls 


Fm.  286. — Gall,  or  false  cone 
of  Chernies  Metis.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  small  figure, 
to  the  left,  is  a  section  made 
at  the  level  indicated  by 
the  pointing  line  a,  and. 
shows  the  chambers  contain¬ 
ing  young. 


is  on  a  leaf  or  leaf-stalk.  But  in  the  case  of  the  genus  Chermes, 


1  Ent.  ZeAl.  tfteMin,  xxxvi.  1875,  p.  868. 
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a  bud  or  soiii(‘  growing  ] >a rl  of  t  In*  spruee-lir  is  affected  in  such  a 
way  that  it,  gives  rise  In  an  object  having  ext  erna  lly  tin*  ;i}>jn,ar 
aiH'col  a  little  fir-eone,  while  inside  it.  consists  ofeha nibers  in  whirls 
I  hr  Aphids  reside.  The  forms  of  A  phid-galls  are  vrry  d i\ erse,  but 
f  his  is  probably  dm*  to  the  plant-  rather  than  to  t  hr  Insect,  for  t  he 
samr  sprains  of  Aphis  may  giv  e  rise  to  diffenmt  forms  of’  trails, 
hraamiur  thought  { hat,  each  Aphid-gall  was  dm*  to  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  that  irritated  t  hr  tissue  of  thr  ]dant,  so  that  tin*  latter 
grew  up  at.  thr  point  of  irritat  i< >n  and  enclosed  tin*  Insert. 

A  fr\v  points  a,s  to  the  anatomy  of  Aphids  should  hr 
noticed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  antennae  have  ever  really 
more  j  han  six  joints, the  apparent  seven! h  joint  bring  art ually  a  sort 
of  a  pprmlage  of  the  sixth,  'flu*  rost  rum  is  externally  t  brer- jointed, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  great  diversity  in  its  Irugl  h,  sometimes 
it.  is  quite  short,  at.  others  several  times  longer  than  the  body 
dur  2Kb  j ;  the  setae  an*  often  very  Hindi  longer  than  t  hr 
sheath  ;  in  rases  when*  this  great  length  of  rostrum  exists,  thr 
individual  may  often  he  found  with  the  tip  firmly  fixed  in  the 
hark,  and,  as  if  were,  tethered  by  means  of  the.  rostrum,  the 
length  of  which  allows,  nevertheless,  considerable  loeornof  ion. 
Suction  is  performed  by  contract  ions  of  tin*  pharynx.  There 
has  been  numb  difference  of  opinion  its  to  whet  her  there  is  a 
salivary  syringe,  and  Witlae/dl  failed  to  find  if.  K  rassi  1st  sell  ik  is, 
however,  positive  that,  it  exists,1  and  that  it  is  analogous  to  that 
described  by  Mayer  in  /[//r/’Iiururis,  but  then*  are  great  differences 
of  structure  between  the  two.  ft,  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
fin*  number  of  segments  at  the  extremity  of  the  body;  this  in 
terminated  dorsal  ly  by  a  median  organ  placed  above  the  a  nun, 
ami  known  as  the  eauda.  Balbiaui  apparently  considers  that 
t here  are  ten  abdominal  segments  and  the  eauda.  The  alimentary 
canal  has  a  small  , stomach,  and  an  elongate  intestine,  the 
terminal  division  of  which  is  capacious  and  remarkably  long. 
There  arc  no  Malpighian  tubes ;  according  to  Kowalevsky,  their 
function  is  discharged  by  the,  posterior  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  There  exists,  however,  a  peeullar  structure,  the  pseudo- 
vilellus,  a  sorb  of  cellular,  double,  string ;  and  WitlaeyJl,  In  Ids 
valuable  paper  ’  on  the  anatomy  of  Aphidue,  suggestn  that  this 

1  %*mt.  Am.  xv.  imtjf  p,  eof>, 

’*  J  J**  Innf.  \Hnu  iv.  1  Hoff  ill.  j»,  Uff7  ;  so’  on  thin  organ  id  ho  Mordw  ilka, 
%uuL  Am.  xv  hi.  IHit.y  p,  U57. 
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on>;;m  may  in  some  way  re.11la.ca  the  missing  Malpighian  tubes. 
Another  highly  peculiar  structure,  is  the  siphons,  frequently 
called  nectaries,  honey-lubes,  or  siplinndes.  They  are  situated 
on  the.  dorsal  aspect  of  the,  fifth  abdominal  segment,  but  exist 
only  in  certain  of  the  sub-families;  they  are  of  very  different 
lengths  according  to  the  species,  and  are  capable  of  movement ; 
they  open  directly  into  the  body  cavity,  though  exceptional 
openings  into  the  body  cavity  a, re  extremely  rare  in  Insects. 
They  excrete  a,  waxy  matter,  which  first  appears  as  oil-like 
globules.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  they  were  the  means 
of  secreting  the  sugary  matter,  called  honey-dew,  so  much- prized 
by  ants  and  some  other  Insects;  but  this  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  erroneous.  rl  his  matter  comes  from  tire  alimentary  canal, 
and  is  secreted  in  large  quantities  by  some  species,  Biisgen  having 
observed  that  forty-eight  drops,  each  about  1  mm.  in  diameter, 
were  omitted  by  a  single  individual  in  twenty-four  hours.1  Certain 
gall-dwelling  Aphidae — Pmt-jtMt/m,  C'hermcx  ('Fig.  285),  Schiso- 
nm.ra. — possess  numerous  wax  glands;  these  seem  to  replace  the 
siphons,  and  excrete  the  peculiar,  whitish  iloeeulent  matter  that 
is  so  conspicuous  in  some  of  these  Aphids. 

Earlier  anatomists  failed  to  find  any  dorsal  vessel,  and  it  is 
consequently  reported  in  books  to  be  absent  It  has  been,  how¬ 
ever,  recently  delected  by  Witlaczil,  and  Mordwilko  states  that, 
it  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  Insects. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  repro¬ 
duction  of  Aphids  leads  to  an  unrivalled  increase.  This,  however, 
is  not  due  to  the  prolificness  of  the  individual,  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  appears  to  be  considerably  below  the  average  in  Insects,  but 
rather'  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  young  begin  to  reproduce. 
This  has  been  discussed  by  Huxley,  Buekton,  and  others.  The 
first-named  naturalist  calculated  that  the  produce  of  a  single 
Apkix  would,  in  the.  course  of  ten  generations,  supposing  all  the 
individuals  to  survive,  “  contain  more  ponderable  substance  than 
five  hundred  millions  of  stout  men  :  that  is,  more  than  the  whole 
population  of  China.”  ‘  It  lias  since  been  contended  that 
Professor  Huxley’s  calculation  was  much  below  the  mark. 
Although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a  calculation  dealing 
adequately  with  the  actual  facts,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  increase 


1  Mol.  Centra /lit.  xi.  1801,  p.  193. 

“  inter  uHa%  W «1  inter,  /  New  York  ent.  JSoe.  I.  1893,  p.  119. 
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of  Aphids  is  such  that,  drawing  as  they  do  their  nutriment 
directly  from  the  plant  in  its  growing  state,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  there  would  he  no  nutriment  available  lor 
other  animals,  except  such  as  might  be  derived  from  plants  not 
attacked  by  Aphids.  The -numbers  of  Aphidae  would  be  so  great 
that  they  could  not  be  expressed  by  ordinary  numerical  methods, 
and  their  increase  would  he  actually  limited  only  by  the  relations 
existing  between  different  kinds  of  plants,  and  between  plants- 
and  Aphids.  This  result  is  avoided  by  the  fact  that  Aphids  are 
themselves  the  victims  of  a  whole  army  of  Insect  enemies.  They 
have  the  numerous  members  of  a  special  group  (Braeonidae, 
Aphidiides)  of  minute  Hymenoptera  to  live  inside  their  bodies,  and 
many  Aculeate  Hymenoptera  depend  entirely  on  the  Aphidae  as 
the  source  of  food  for  their  own  progeny.  The  Lady-birds— 
(Joccinellidae— live  on  Aphids  and  Cocci ds,  and  themselves  in¬ 
crease  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  in  many  years  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  Insect  world.  Crowds  of  the  larvae  of  Hemerobiids 
and  Syrphids  are  constantly  engaged  in  spearing  and  sucking 
the-  Aphides.  Hence  the  old  naturalist  Bonnet  said  that,  just 
as  we  sow  grain  for  our  benefit,  Nature  has  sown  Aphids  for  the 
benefit  of  multitudes  of  different  Insects.  He  might  have  added 
that  these  different  Insects  are  for  the  benefit  of  man,  it  being 
clear  that  without  them  the  population  of  the  world  must 
rapidly  decrease. 

Ants  treat  Aphidae  more  intelligently  than  most  other  Insects 
do,  for  they  do  not  destroy  the  helpless  creatures,  but  utilise 
their  products  in  the  way  man  does  those  of  the  cows  lie  keeps. 
The  relations  between  ants  and  Aphids  is  itself  an  extensive- 
chapter  in  Natural  History ;  many  facts  have  been  brought  to 
light  showing  that  the  ants  manage  the  Aphids  in  a  prudent  or 
intelligent  manner,  distributing  them  when  too  numerous  in  one 
place,  keeping  guard  over  them,  even  building  shelters  for  them, 
and  in  some  cases  keeping  them  in  direct  association,  by  retaining 
the  Aphids  in  their  own  dwellings.  The  further  investigation  of 
these  points  goes,  the  more  it  tends  to  raise  the  actions  of  the 
ants  to  the  level  we  will  in  ourselves  intelligent.  It  would  even 
appear  that  the  ants  are  acquainted  with  the  migrations  of  the 
Aphids  from  one  species  of  plant  to  another,  Webster  informing 
us  that  as  the  Aphis-population  on  an  apple  tree  multiplied  the 
ants  in  attendance  anticipated  their  migration  to  wheat  and  grass 
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1 )y  carrying  them  to  those  plants.1  We  have  nearly  200  species 
of  Aphidae  in  Britain,"  and  there  may  peril aps  lie  800  known 
altogether.  To  what  extent  they  may  occur  in  the  tropics  is 
undetermined.  There  are  said  to  he  no  native  species  in  New 
Zealand. 

Fam.  8.  Aleurodidae. — Minute  Insects,  with,  four  wcaly  icings, 
seven-jointed  antennae ,  two -jointed  feet,  terminated-  by  two  claws 
awl  a.  third  process.  These  minute  Insects  are  at  present  a  source 
of  considerable  perplexity,  owing  to  the  curious  nature  of  their 
metamorphosis,  and 
the  contradictory 
accounts  given  of 
them.  In  the  earlier 
stages  they  are 
scale  -  like  and  qui - 
escent,  being  fixed 
to  the  under  side  of 
a  leaf.  The  French 
authors  Signoret  and 
Girard  state  that  the 
young  are  hatched 
having  visible  ap¬ 
pendages  and  seg¬ 
mentation,  but  that 
after  they  are 
attached  to  the  leaf 
the  organs  gradu¬ 
ally  suffer  atrophy. 

Maskell  states  the  Fig.  287. — Instars  of  Alevrodes  immacnlata.  Europe. 

opposite,  saying  that  <Af?er  Heeger.)  A,  Nymph,  from  above;  B,  nymph, 
1  r  J  J  0  under  .surface ;  C,  imago. 

the  organs  in  the 

earliest  stages  are  not  usually  recognisable,  but  become  faintly 
visible  with  the  growth  of  the  Insect.  Heeger  states  that 
the  Larva  undergoes  three  eedyses,  and  he  gives  the  figures 
we  reproduce  ;  if  he  be  correct  it  would  appear  that  the 
nymph  undergoes  a  great  development.  Reaumur,  on  account 
apparently  of  their  great  metamorphosis,  treated  the  species 

1  J.  Mew  York  Ent.  Sue.  i.  1893,  p.  120.  See  also  as  to  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  ants,  Forbes,  Eighteenth  Hep.  Insects  Illinois ,  1894,  pp.  66,  etc. 

-  Monograph  By  Buck  ton,  Ray  Society,  4  vols.  1879-1883. 
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.known  i-o  him  as  being  Bepidopt.ernus,  though  in*  correctly 
pointed  out,  their  (list motions.  Al  present  \\i*  <*an  only  con¬ 
clude  that  the  Aleurodidae  undergo  a  metamorphosis  uf  a  kind 
peculiar  to  themselves,  a.nd  repairing  !vm‘Wcd  invest  igation.  The 
family  has  been  monographed  by  Signore!,  and  more  recent ly  ],y 
Masktdl,  who  has  increased  the.  number  <d  species  to  about  sixty.1 
We  have  three  or  lour  in  Britain,  one  of  w hieh,  J.  hrassinte,  is 
extremely  abundant  on  various  kinds  of  cabbage  in  eortain  years. 

FaiXL  9.  Coccidae  (Mettle  -  fusee  Is,  Meal  p  -  hups).  / nserts, 

V  S  a  a  I  hi/  mlti  ah',  adth  aid  if  a  si  utfle  eh  nr  to  the  Jotd  ;  the  untie  it 'ilk 
o/ie  pair  of  v'iutjs,  hut  irithnuf  umit  fit  -parts  ;  the  j*  untie  in ntji ess 
ami  n  suit  II  if  so  tletj ended  hi  J'tn'ui  that  most  of  the  e, eternal  ortjans 
and  appemthtijes  eauuot,  he  d  isfi  up  in  shed.  The  form  in  which  these 

Insects  arc  most,  generally  known 
Mm  ,  is  that  of  a  small  scale  or  shell-like 

)hody  closely  adhering  to  leaves, 
fruits,  or  hark.  The  scales  an*,  of 
the  most  varied  form,  so  that  no 
General  description  can  he  given  of* 
them.  The  scale  may  he  defined 
as  an  accumulation  of  (exert*, ted 
matter,  eomhiimd  with  tin*  east 
skin  nr  skins  of  the  Insert,  cover- 
A  III  g  tug  tin*  body  either  totally  or 

partially,  and  t  lms  act  ing  as  a  shield 
Fa;.  28S ..  S«*nl«*Inm‘ct,  A  Axpuhnlm  UU(|(,r  which  t  lit*  subsequent  devcl- 

a  fVmult*  scat*  magnified.  (After  OpInt*nt  taken  plain*.  All  I  oecidfU* 

do  not  form  scales  ;  hut  the  habit  of 
excreting  a,  large  quantity  of  peculiar  matters  to  tin*  outside  of 
the  body  in  universal ;  thin  excreted  substance  in  frequently  white, 
and  of  a  powdery  nature,  and  Corvids  of  this  kind  arc  known  us 
mealy-bugs.  In  other  eases  the  exudation  is  like  shell  or  glass, 
and  tin*!  creature  may  become  quite  encysted  therein.  In  thin  way 
the  forms  of  Ooeidae  known  as  “ground -pearls”  are  formed.  Whom 
first  ha  tolled  from  the  egg  Coccidae  are  mite-like  creatures,  and  it 
.  is  only  subsequently  that  the  females  lose  the  power  of  loco¬ 
motion.  fFhe  females  of  numerous  forms  of  Coccidae— more 
particularly  the  mealy- bugs -—do  not  low*  the  antennae  and  legs. 
There  is  also  a  group  (JlraehyseelideH)  of  Conoids  that  live  in 
1  7V,  Xew  Zealand  I  tint,  xxviii.  Isfild 
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gulls.  This  highly  a.heiTiuit  group  is,  however,  peculiar  U) 
Australia  ;  elsewhere  very  low  gall  -  making  Cocci < Is  have  been 
discovered. 


There  are.  upwards  of  HOO  species  of  Oocddae  at  present 
known.1  The  family  \va,s  monographed  by  Signoret  about  t won fcy- 
five  years  ago,  and  since  then  there  lias  been 


very  much  ma iter  concerning  them  published 
in  a,  scattered  man  nerd  No  genera]  work 
lias  berm  published  on  the  brifcisk  species, 
but  Air.  'Newstead  is  preparing  one.  The 
classification  of  Inserts  so  minnte  as  Coc¬ 
ci  dae,  and  with  sued)  extreme  difference  in 
the.  sexes,  is,  of  course*-,  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty;  tin*-  best,  divisions  an*-  those1-  given 
by  CJrecn  in  his  ( W.cAifue  of  Vnjhrn 

The  fact  that  then*  is  only  out1,  pair  of 
wings  in  the  perfect  male  (  -oecid  would  appear 
to  ally  these  In  sects  with  tin*.  Diptera ;  these 
(  bccidae  have,  loo,  like  the  Diptem,  a  small 
appendage  on  each  side  of*  the  metathora.x. 
Witlaezil  shows  that  these  little  processes  may 
really  represent  a  pair  of  wings,  inasmuch  as 


they  are  developed  from  im  perfect  folds  of  „  ,  ,  . 

,  J  .  }  .  1  t  _  ,  Fl(J.  289.  -  fJar.h/hpvm 

hypodemniH,  %j\  imagnial  discs,  beyond  these  b^iinprnm.  Fmmh 

facts  and  the  occurrence  in  certain  females  on  portion  u,  fl*\ 

lout  (Alter  Berlone.) 

(Alargarodesj  of  a,  great  histolysis  during  the 
post-em  hryonic  development,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  rela¬ 
tionship  between  ( !oeeidae  and  J)iptera.  If  ba,s  l>een  shown  by 
Riley  that  these  little  processes,  in  some  forms,  serve  as  hooks  to 
attach  nr  control  the  true  wings,  and  this  function  is  never  assumed 


hy  the  I  ml  teres  of  Diptern.  Although  ( loccidae  are  placed,  next 
Aphidae,  yet  the  two  faniilit*s  appear  to  he  really  very  different. 
The  modes  of  re])  rod  net  ion  ho  peculiar  in  Aphidae  reappear  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Uocieidae,  hut  a, re  associated  with  profound 


3  A catalogue  of  Coecidao  has  ms*, ally  hec.n  pubHHhcd  hy  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell 
in  Hull  Ilium*  Lab.  iv.  1896,  pp- 

2  Higiu  iru  Vh  pa  pern  arc  to  ha  found  in  eighteen  parts  in  Ann.  Hoc*  enL  France  ^ 
1868  to  1B76  :  the  most  aoiwiilerablo  fiubmMjtiftnt  nyKtc  matte  papers  are  those  hy 
Ikinkfdl  in  the  Tru%md-mm  of  the.  New  Zealand  Institute  1. rom  1878  to  the  preHont 

thru*. 

11  (?4ieekMw  of  Hey/mij  pt,  1,  1896,  p.  16- 

vo  i,.  vi  2  Q 
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1 1  i  Hi;  i  nt*  ti  <  >ns.  Though  tin*  v  i  x  i  puma  -  me?  hoi  *  »»  <  *  pmo  ■<>  <  ion 

and  parthenogene.ds  occur  in  t  f>rmd.e\  ml  *  h»  1  4 1  ’  1  lu}  f  ’• 

ccplional,  and  they  art*  n* *1  put  to  fin'  ■  •  m  »•  ■<  ‘  ?  I**'1  l* 

that;  exhibit  tin*  phenomena,  Thu,'  we  !n \ »*  >'»'H  H,  n  m  \phioar 
generations  ot  imperieet  indix  idual  are  pm*  m*  ’  !  •  i  « j  n « !  i !  y  „ 

while,  the  individual  is  no!  direeth  xm>  pmhH  in  ♦••'•mI.j.- 
tli(‘  reverse  is  the  ease  t  he  yin  u  a !  i»  at  am  uamlii  Uudoi  !»* 
one  another:  they  do  not,  a>  a  i  uh\  tolh  »u  uidi  tupeioy  and  t 1  ie 
female  is  usually  wry  prolilie,  I  leomtud.*.  oi  y  *  *  1 1  n mum  mie* 
tames  produced  hy  a  si mjle  ittdii  i*ln.iL  I  ho  mt  ia* ‘laui-ti  \  j t! d \  * 
morph  ism  of  the  species  o!  A  phidae  is  ie  ♦!  ex  hi  i  am*  i  i  o  {  o  »  nto*, 
though,  contrary  to  what  we  find  in  Aphid, n-  \  he  mah--  and 
fe.male.s  are  usually  excessively  diltemnl,  I  he  t<oi  la  tail  a--:  ap¬ 
parently  also  differ  in  that  <  ’nreidae  ate  vp*’*  r-dh  1  hui  a«  l  *u  ii-l  i< 
of  warm  eli mates,  Aphidm*  of  t  In*  muipmale  i * ■  a me 

Parthenogenesis,  nwiugmthe  fact  i h.u  tie-  itml**-  am  may 

minute,  ereat un%  totally  different  horn  flc  lemal**  nm  In  hi n 

hut  a,  very  short,  time,  they  wen*  hut  little  known  m  ?!w  e,u Iwr 
observers.  If  was  therefore  onh  itiihif.il  m  -mpponr  lli.ii  pai 
thenoo’enesis  was  very  eommon.  *  M  late  x  *%u  tie*  umles  of  a  gmut 
many  species  have  heeome  known,  ho  that  *  *rdi  nui  y  *i*\  u.tl  mpiw- 
duetion  must  he  considered  lie*  normal  me!  hud  in  *  oer  i*l;*e, 
although,  in  the  great  majority  of  «*u>es,  I  la*  n?al»*  till  unknown. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  in  numerous  r.i-o  I hal  pm  ?  b* ae »  'etc  -is 
may  occur  even  when  make-  exist  ,  and  t If*  !?*  .ti«’  '  **me  aouudnut 
species  of  which  it  has  not,  he«*n  p«  o-nhle  to  find  a  mule,  1 1# 
1887  Monies1  announced  that  lie  ha*!  dimoxm  ed  !  lie  male  of 
Lmim  u  ///•  hrH'prritl  v  w  wiie  of  the  notoriously  j»*n  t  heji**o».|}el  ic 
species)  in  an  ovarian  enl-de-snr  in  l lie  body  of  the  female,  and 
he  therefore  eon  skiers  that  sexual  rcpiodnet  i«  *n  neeurs.  He  dors 
not  say  how  pairing  takes  plaee,  and  we  are  not  a  wale  !  ha!  his, 
observation  has  been  emdirtned.  If  ronert  it  will  U*  necessary 
to  reconsider  tin*  whole  guest  ion  as  to  pm  tlicuooeuest*  in 
(Joeeidae.  Apterous  males  are  known  in  Him  or  flume  species. 

Tin4,  post-emhr.vonie,  development  of  ( k*eridne  \u  of  the  most 
unusual  eharaeter.  It  is  quite  difleient  in  the  t wo  sexes,  and  iti 
each  of  them  it  presents  features  not  found  elsewhere.  It  bus, 
however,  as  yet  been  studied  in  only  n  f*»w  fVtniiH,  arnl  **vim  in 
them  is  incompletely  known.  When  hutched  from  the  egg 
1  (\  fl,  A<‘,  Hfl,  PfftfH,  riv,  JHH",  |*.  I  tie 
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the  young  (Voids  are  all  similar,  male  and  female  being  indistin¬ 
guishable.  A  difference 

soon  appears,  with  the  /x 

result  that  the  male,  after  y  fP-%  (  ) 

passing  through  more  J  \  | ^ 

than  one  pupal  coruli-  J  "  W 

tion,  appears  a s  a  winged  L  _ _  \  1*^,1 

Insect.  The  female  never  j  f  >  f  Vp|/  \ 

becomes  winged,  but,  if  J  k  $ 

we  may  judge  from  the  _^****f\ r  /  JIaIL  \ 

incomplete  accounts  we  at  J  xj^  V  Oj|§Hi 

present  ])0ssess,  her  de-  V****""  '  - — — f/jtoj W 

velop  merit  varies  much  J  . fh  II 

according  to  species.  In  I  . . . »"—■■■- . ^  I  \|  1/  E 

some  she  retains  the  legs,  T  — . j~T  . 

antennae,  and  mouth-  *  ifC* _ V/pA 

organs  ;  in  others  she  f  \  yA~~V 

loses  these  parts,  though  L — \ 

retaining  the  original  F  iwEEiy 

form  in  a  general  manner;  0  D  W 

while  in  a  third  {Mai-  — iJlsfcarR  ol*  liaeti/fopms  citri.  (After  Ber- 

(jareden)  she  becomes  en-  le.se.)  A,  Egg;  R,  young  larva;  C,  first  male 

evRtrnl  •»  tid  or  n  uirmitl  v  nyillph  ;  D’  second  male  liyml,k  ;  E’  a,Iult  male  ; 

Cy  StCCl,  <U1G  appax Cliriy  F,  adult  female.  AU  equally  magnified.  x  20. 

suffers  fin  almost  com¬ 
plete  histolysis,  reappearing  after  a  very  long  period  (it  is  said 
it  may  be  as  much  as  seven  years)  in  a  considerably  altered  form. 
The  post-embryonic  development  of  A^riiliokis  %erii  has  been 
studied  by  Schmidt 1  and  Witlaczil,2  whose  accounts  agree  except 
as  to  some  points,  such  as  the  number  of  ect lyses.  The  young,  or 
larva,  is  hatched  with  fairly  well-developed  legs,  antennae,  and 
rostrum  ;  there  is  no  external  difference  between  the  sexes.  The 
larva  selects  some  spot  on  the  plant  and  drives  its  rostrum  therein, 
thus  becoming  fixed;  moults  ocean’,  aud  the  body  excretes  waxy 
matter  from  its  sides  in  processes  that  fell  together  and  form  the 
shield;  the  female  becomes  much  larger  than  the  male.  The 
legs  and  antennae  of  both  sexes  disappear,  so  that  the  power  of 
movement  is  completely  lost.  The  mouth-parts  also  atrophy.  The 
female  after  this  undergoes  no  further  change,  except  that  of 
growth  in  connection  with  ovarian  development.  The  male, 
1  Arch.  Maturyesch,  li.  1.  1885,  p.  169.  2  Zcitschr,  aoiss.  Zool.  xliii.  1886,  p.  156. 
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however*,  continues  dewtdopment ;  noLvdt  1  island  iim  tin*  i  m  [><e.d  * 
I ulity  of  hiking  food,  nwiiu*;  to  tin*  uhsei we  <d  a  mouth,  it  i m* reams 
much  in  size,  and  Liu*  organs  of’  (die  tutu  tv  pertert  Insert 
('.omimuH?,  Lo  develop  from  inm^innl  disrs  inn  manner  -  inti  la  i-  b> 
that  which  oceans  in  t  In 1  I  >ipt emus  giants  i 'nr*t}n'tt  ;  ?u  »  mouth  - 
parts  am  howewer  deve'loprd,  these  heiirj;  merely  repr»  v**ni  »-d  l»\ 
spots  of  pigment,  or  rudimentary  additional  oyr.x  Tin*  wines 
are  developed.  outside.  the  1  x x ly .  I lilleivnee  <d  opinion  prm uih.  as 
to  the  nature*  of  the  instars  between  tie*  ) 01004'  kin  a  and  I  lie 
imaoo.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Kiyf.  Ifhl .  I ),  corresponds  laid  v 


Kia  291.— 'I>cvi‘lo[)im*iit.  of  umt*  of  ,1  .,/><// tofu  4u  .  A,  V«h  bmfjMi  «ji  i  t  ;  B, 
jimt-pupal  indnr  ;  C»  pupa  la-lWrc  enlyno  *,  0,  •  ii» -Oh  UrNsr*  ?li»*  *  io*-}  f>  fit  r 

of  Lhi*,  inia^o;  n ^  auti‘2iua  ;  t,  *‘Ve  ;  /,  vane  l  u<iitne<f  ,  f,  }*\-'  ,  •  U,i  j,l  |,:sf*  «*! 
rwiiitteorgaiiH.  (After  Hrhm  i«lt ,  >  Vhurwfios!  mi  j  i**f  «M,  j.sfi'ly  a  at**}. 

with  the  pupa  of  Inserts  with  eoinphl  e  nu'tafiiMj  pin  emu  and  1  he 
iiiHku’H  shown  in  Kio  2\)  I ,  If  f  \  may  { hereforr  !««  !<  *nk«'d  on  as 
equivalents  of  tlu*  n ‘stin^darva  slaoe  nf  osdinnpr  Inerts  with 
complete  metamorphosis,  W  it  iaezil  madders  fhb  *  irvrlnj  naent 
to  ho  a  condition  of  i nomnpletr,  upprnurh m*j  \*ny  nearly  (u 
complete*,  metamorphosis.  Tlu*  condition  is  peilmp-  meie  pro 
ciseiy  estinmtrd  if  we  recoil  cot  lliai  winded  Insmt  >.  ait*  di\  tied 
into  two  series,  in  fine*,  of  which  the  wifii/s  an*  fbwelopri  1  outside 
the  body  ;  in  the*  other,  inside  tin*  body.  The  I  tim»1  h  with  very 
complete  tfietmuorphoKiH  all  l«don«r  to  the  mcoiuI  of  t  hme  two 
scries,  while*,  in  the*  iniih*  horrid  w «*  hu\e  the  hiplemf  form  of 
metamorphosis  attained  hy  any  of  the  first  aeries,  As  ir^anl* 
the  development  of  the  female  eiuy-Mted  11%  1  n | *1  #  < a  pupa, 
previously  alhuh*d  to  as  bring  found  in  the  H  oiiiui -praila  "  of 
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the  genus  Murgu-rudex,  we  can  at  present  offer  the  reader  no 
satisfactory  account. 1 

Products  of  Coccidae. — Honey- dew  is  secret e< l  hy  (Jocoidae, 
hut  as  a  rule  not  so  extensively  as  hy  Aphidae  and  some  other 
Homoptera ;  nevertheless,  if  is  often  sufficient  to  make  the  plants 
frequented  hy  Conoids  very  sticky  and  unclean.  Some  species 
make  a  really  extensive,  exudation  of  such  matter.  Reaumur 
records  that  a  Cocci  d,  which  is  doubtless  Lcraniavi  'pvt' mute, 
excretes  a  supply  of  honey-dew  that  drips  to  tin*,  ground  ;  he  says 
if  tastes  sweet  and  nice.  The  manna-  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Exodus  is  pretty  certainly  the  honey-dew  secreted  by  (fore  a. s  (now 
Oonp/paHa)  imnvnifcra,  which  lives  on  Tamarix  in  many  places 
in  the  Mediterranean  ha, sin.  This  substance  is  still  called  hy  the1, 
Arabs  “  Man,”  and  is  used  as  food  ;  in  its  natural  state  if  is  a 
substance  very  like  honey ;  if  is  doubtless  excreted  hy  the 
(Joccuh,  and  is  not  produced  directly  hy  tin*.  Twniarix  as  some 
have  supposed.  Waxy  matters  are  produced  by  several  Coccidae. 
Ceroplantes  (uxifevitH,  a*  Lecaniid,  produces  white  wax  in  India. 
(Jcroplastes  is  a  widely  distributed  genus,  and  various  species  of  it 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  wax  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  white  wax  of  China  is  understood  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  hy  another  Lecaniid,  Frier  rax  pda  ;  but  little  is  known  as 
to  this  Insect;  it  is  said  that  the-  wax  is  produced  hy  the  winged 
males.  The  substance  was  formerly  greatly  prized  in  (Inna,,  but 
is  falling  into  disuse  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  Kerosene. 
Iaic  is  produced  by  Carleria  larca,  a  Lecaniid  Jiving  in  India,  on 
Anona  wfiminom,  as  well  as  on  species  of  Finn. n,  Jihawwux  a, ml 
other  trees ;  the  lae,  is  flu*  shelly  scale  produced  hy  the  Insect 
as  a  covering;  it  is  composed  in  larger  part,  of  resinous  matter, 
with  which  there  is  mixed  a,  cooperatively  small  quantity  of  wax 
and  other  substances.  The  body  of  this  Insect  also  affords  the 
red  substance  called  lake.  Various  species  of  Kermeti  formerly 
afforded  a  red  dye  well  known  to  the  (Hecks  and  Romans.  These 
Insects  live  on  Qiiptcuh  cow  if  era  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  A 
medicinal  syrup  is  also  obtained  from  them.  Porphyrophora 
polonim  was  used  in  North  and  ( Jentral  Europe  for  tin*,  same  pur¬ 
poses  as  Kenrit is;  it  is  a  Cocci  d  living  on  the  roots  of  Potygommi 
cocr/tferutn.  These  European  Insects  were  replaced  commercially 

1  For  nummary  as  to  our  present  knowledge,  of  thin  curious  condition  of  Insect 
life,  sec  jMayet,  Ann.  Hoc.  cut.  France,  1890,  p.  419. 
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{i  ffcr  the.  discovery  of  Amerira,  by  tJn •  eoehinoal  I Ue.ert .  ( 
v.acli,  a,  Mexican  (Will  feeding  <»**  a  Cactus  called  Nopal 
( 0  p  mil  iff  rare  i  n  t!  /  ift'nt ).  This  Insect  was  subsequent  h  ini  riMlii.-t-.l 

to  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  was  established  with  ninir  «n 
less  success  in  a  lew  spots  on  the  borders  of  ll»c  \b-ditorrune;m. 
In  the,  Canary  Islands  it  llourishcd  on  other  species  of  ( W/b/.;, 
became  acclimatised,  and  was  the  object  of  mi  exf  emd\ e  eummerre. 
The,  colour  in  the  east*  of  all  these  Con-id  dyes  was  obtained  from 
the.  bodies  of  the  Insects,  in  the  tissues  of  which  it  is  contained. 
The  (lyes  have  now  been  largely  displaced  in  eouimeiee  by  the 
derivatives  of  Aniline.  Axin  is  produced  by  tlm  Mexican  <  Wid 
Uardtt.  tu-mui s- ;  fids  substance  appeal’s  to  be  id  a  \e»y  peculiar 
nature  :  if  is  apparently  chiefly  fatty,  and  contains  a  peculiar  and. 
axinie  acid.  Axin  is  used  as  an  external  medicinal  applicat  ion 
in  va.rious  affections;  and  it-  is  also  employed  ;  t  >>  a  x  a  i  nr-  h  .  it 
dri(*s  and  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  is  said  to  be  of 
considerable  valued  In  our  British  licuus  Ortln  :m  1  le-  bod\  o| 
the.  female  is  completely  covered  with  a  synmiel rieal  snow  while 
armour,  from  which  project  the  pink  leim  and  ant emiaw  lid-*  is 
om*  of  the  forms  in  which  the  female  preserves  tin*  leqs  to  the 
end  of  her  life.  The  objects  called  ground- pearls,  already  alluded 
to,  have  Ion**’  been  known  in  various  part >  of  the  world,  and  in 
fin*  island  of  St.  Vincent  they  are  sufficient  ly  latye  to  be  collected 
and  strung  for  necklaces.  Thes«*  1  »odies  arc  flic  emw .-ted  pupae 
of  < oceids  of  the  melius  Martfunxlrx ;  the  c \.M  is  odd  to  be  ot 
chifin.  M,  rtf  is  commits  serious  ravages  on  the  vines  in  <  hili 
by  sucking  their  roots,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  tin*  species  am 
of  subterranean  habits;  this  would  partially  explain  flic  lac! 
that  very  little  is  known  about  t  be  history  ol  !  Ia***e  pearls, 
though  naturalists  have  been  acquainted  with  them  tor  many 
years. 

The  gall-makintf  (Wills  of  the  ^roup  BnmdtymelsdeK  have 

oidy  recently  been  at  all  investigated  :  the  "all*  they  ^ive  rise 
to  are  sometimes  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  them  appear  to  be 
numerouH  species  and  several  genera  in  Australia  ;  they  are 
especially  abundant  on  Kura!  and  Acacias.  1  be  females  are 

highly  remarkable  from  the  variable  eonditionn  the  le^  assume, 
so  that  in  some  eases  they  may  he  described  as  biped  I  nsec  is.,  t  be 

*  Koriuiilitmnal  iti  form  nt  km  ;n  to  uorftil  i,Umn*U*\  me  B  km;  hud,  //?<//.  S*»:.  Z*mf. 
l’'r<nu:<-,  viii.  18815,  |».  217. 
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hind  legs  remaining,  though  the  others  have,  atrophied.1  Very 
little  indeed  is  known  as  to  these  Insects.  One  of  the  most 
peculiar  points  of  their  economy  appears  to  he  that  the  galls 
giving  rise  to  males  are  different  from  those  producing  females. 


Anoplura  or  Lice. 

Small  Insects  with  thin  integument  ;  entirely  wingless,  the 
three  thoracic  segments  indistinctly  separated  ;  the  head 
bearing  in  front  a  short  tube  fa  minimi  • with  hooks;  from  which 
tube  there  can  he  protruded-  another  very  delicate  suelding- 
tube.  Feet  terminated  by  a  single  long  c/air.  The  Anoplura,, 
Pediculidae,  or  liee  are  disgusting  Insects  about  which  but  little, 
is  known.  The  most  contrary  opinions  have  been  expressed  as 
to  their  mode  of  taking  their  nourishment,  which  is,  without 
exception,  the  blood  of  Mammals  ;  on  the  bodies  of  which  they 
pass  the  whole  of  their  life.  It  is  a  most 
difficult  matter  to  examine  their  mouth  ; 
the  best  information  on  this  point  is  given 
by  Sclnbdte  and  Graber,  but  though  these 
two  authorities  agree,  their  results  are  very 
incomplete,  and  do  not  warrant  us  in  ex¬ 
pressing  a  confident  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  Hemiptera,  and 
Anoplura — a  question  that  has  been  for 
long  a  moot  one.  The  short  tube  furnished 
with  hooks  in  front  (Fig.  2(,K>,  d)  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  the  lower  lip,  and  the  tube 
inside  is,  it  is  suggested,  a  combination  of 
the  h omologues  of  maxillae  and  mandi¬ 
bles  ;  there  is  also  what  may  he  a  labrum 
(g) ;  and  inside  the  head  a  framework ,  at  any  rate  analogous  to 
if  not  homologous  witii,  the  parts  of  this  kind  we  have  described 
as  existing  in  Hemiptera.  All  the  parts,  with  the  exception  of 
the  basal  tube  or  head  of  the  beak,  are  of  the  most  minute  and 
delicate  nature,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  their  form  or  com¬ 
prehend  their  relations.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  very  different 
anatomically  from  the,  mouth-parts  of  Hemiptera;  still  there  is 

1  Rubsaarnen’s  paper  on  these  Insects  gives  references  to  most  of  the  previous 
literature,  Berlin.  &nt.  Zcitschr.  xxxix.  1894,  p.  199. 


Fro.  292. — Pedicmhis  ca/pi- 
(is,  9.  Human  head. 
(After  Piaget.) 
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sufficient  general  resemblance  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  parts 
in  the  two  may  ultimately  be  shown  to  be  also  morphologically 

similar.  If  Me  inert  be  correct,  tin's 
view  will,  however,  not  prove  to  have 
any  foundation.  He  considers  tint 
morphologically  the  mouth  of  the  louse, 
has  no  similarity  to  that,  of  tin*  bug; 
the  protrusible  parts  in  the  former  he 
considers  to  be  modifications  of  epi~ 
pharynx  and  hypopliarynx  ;  and  tin1 2, 
rod-like  structures  to  be  hypopharyngeal 
lamellae;  and  that  they  art1  thus  totally 
different  from  the  setae  of  bugs.1  He 
considers  Lice  to  be  a,  distinct  Order  of 
Insects  for  which  he  proposes  the*,  name 
Siphuneulata. 

The  alimentary  (‘anal  and  nervous 
system  rest  mi  hie  those  of  Mallophaga 
more  than  they  do  those  of  Hemiplera.  Tin*  oesophagus  leads 
into  a  large  stomach  bilohed  in  front;  at  the  posterior  extremity 
of  this  there  -open  the  four  Malpighian  tubes,  and  behind  these 
there  is  a  well-marked  small  intestine.  Tin*  nervous  system 
consists  of  a  cephalic  ganglion  and  of  three,  other  closely  approxi¬ 
mated  ganglia,  the  posterior  one  the  larger.  If  remains 
doubtful  whether  or  not  the  first  of  these  three  ganglia  is  the. 
infra-oesoplmgeal  one.“ 

The  species  of  lice,  so  far  as  known,  arc  not  numerous,  some 
six  genera  and  about  forty  specie's  being  all  that  are  recorded  ; 
they  occur  on  yaryms  kiuds  of’  mammals,  including  some  that  live 
in  water.  Seals  ifavc?  a  genus,  EchinoylUhirivSy  peeu] ia.r  to  them. 
Monkeys  are  specially  liable  to  be  affected  by  lice ;  tin-  genus 
that  chiefly  occurs  on  them  is  ‘Pedicinux,  a.  very  distinct  one,  in 
which  there  are  only  three  instead  of  five,  joints  to  the  antennae. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  louse  is  Ifaetiudaniyzuts  eleplumf.m, 
that  of  the  elephant;  it  has  a  long  proboscis  in  front  of  the*,  head. 
As  a  rule  each  species  of  louse  is  confined  to  one  species  of  Mam¬ 
malia,  or  to  very  closely  allied  forms.  Man  is  said  to  la*,  infested 

1  JSnt.  Meddcl.  iii.  1891,  p.  82. 

2  Cf.  Graber,  ZeUsehr.  mss.  Zoo/,  xxii.  1872,  ]».  16;'-,  and  Uinl-i*  in  Uus  mm; 
Journal,  xiv.  1864,  p.  24. 


Fig,  293.  —  Mouth  -  organs  of 
louse.  (After  Graber.)  b,  <•, 
Glutinous  envelope  into 
which  the  beak  can  he  with¬ 
drawn  ;  d,  head  of  the  beak, 
with  crown  of  spines ;  f/, 
lahrura  ;  k,  delicate  tube 
protruded  (very  rarely  seen 
in  this  state)  ;  m\  unpaired 
muscle. 
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"by  three  species,  JPediculus  capitis,  P.  vestimwiti  and  PhtMrius 
inc/uirudis  ;  Meinert  is  of  opinion  that  P.  capitis  and  P.  vestiimnti 
are  only  one  species,  and  Schibdte  appears  also  to  liave  though t 
this  probable.  Andrew  Murray  was  of  opinion  that  the  heads 
of  different  varieties  of  men  are  infested  by  distinct  varieties  of 
P.  capitis.  His  conclusion  was  chiefly  based  on  examination  of 
specimens  preserved  by  dairies  Darwin  ;  it  requires  confirmation. 
Yery  little  is  known  as  to  the  life-liistory  of  the  louse.  Leeuwen¬ 
hoek  made  himself  the  corpus  rAJ c  for  an  experiment,  from  which 
he  concluded  that  the  Pcdicuhis  'vcskmienti  is  very  prolific.  That 
scientific  men  did  not  know  whether  the  louse  hites  or  sucks  was 
formerly  made  the  ground  for  a  taunt.  S  chi  belt  e  has  given  an 
almost  pleasing  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  settled  this,1 
showing  that  the  sucking  action  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Accounts 
of  disease  called  Phthiriasis,  attributed  to  lice,  are  to  be  found  in 
many  old  hooks,  but  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  us  in  believing 
any  tiling  more  than  that  persons  suffering  from  some  disease,  and 
in  a  neglected  and  filthy  condition,  were  horribly  infested  with 
these  disgusting  Insects. 

It  is  usual  to  say  that  Pediculidae  are  Hemiptcra  degraded  by 
a  long  exclusive  persistence  in  parasitic  habits.  At  present, 
however,  this  must  be  looked  on  as  a  pious  opinion,  rather  than 
as  an  induction  from  our  knowledge  of  their  morphology  and 
embryology  ;  for  this  is  at  present  too  imperfect  to  warrant  any 
final  conclusion. 

1  Ann.  Nat.  History  (3),  xvii.  1S66,  p.  21S, 
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Abdomen,  of  (Jhrt/sis,  2  ;  of  Uoleoptera, 
185;  of  Diptera,  445;  of  Hemiptera, 
588;  of .  Lepidoptera,  818;  of  Thy- 
sanoptera,  528 
Abdominal  legs,  9 
Abeille-perce-bois,  88 
Abeille  tapis, siere,  51 

A  hinpu,  77 

Acacia  jistidosa,  beetles  in,  218 
Acalyptrate  Museidai,  J/9/f. 

A  canthia,  530 

Aeanthiae,  544 

Aeanthomeridae,  483 

A  can  fjumma  c/rimm  i,  5  4  5 

A  oari,  relations  to  Insects,  220, 228, 288, 580 

Aamtrcyms,  425 

Acephalous  larvae,  449 

Achreioptera,  37!) 

Acraeides,  350 
Acridium  waroncanum,  254 
A  croc, era  (/lob  id  an,  490 
Acroeeridae,  489 
Ar.ronycta ,  418 
Ac, turn  tuna,  874 
Aetiidae,  510 
Acutilingues,  ItO 

Adapted  excrement,  284,  284,  880 
Adel-optt ,  221 

Adensamer,  on  Ascodiptcmn ,  f>20 
Adephaga,  /U0,  200  f.,  3.70,  33// 
Adimeridae,  240 
Adimerun  Betas  as,  241 
A  dim,  on  Formicoxenus,  160  ;  on  Tovto- 
c/nalhus,  161 
Adminicula,  327 
Andes,  455  n. 

Aegma,  387 
Aegeriidae,  886 
Aegialitidae,  265 
A  egoce/ca  tripartita,  411 
A  en  ictus,  159,  179 ,  780 


Acniynadia, v  blatf  aides,  495 
.  1  colot  krips  fascia  la,  528 
Ai»pophilidae,  559 
.  Acpas,  205 
|  Aerostatic  setae,  408 
|  Aerostats,  449 
!  Aganaidae,  408 
!  Agaristidae,  370,  371,  410 
•  A  yd  isles,  426 
Agdistinae,  JpiO 

Aycwia  cm.  chon  aria,  A.  /ii/alipannis,  105 
A  (/crania,  854 
Aylycijdercs  setifer ,  298 
Aglyeyderidae,  297 
Agromyzidae,  50// 

A yrolis,  41  5  ;  A.  s/dna,,  417 
Aii untie,  504 
A  la  (met,  350 
A  l a.opone,  179,  180 

Alar  organs — see  Wings,  Elytra,  Teginina 
A  let  ifc  xi/l huu!,  416 

Alcwrodes  bcassiear,  592  ;  A.  hmnaculal  a , 

591 

Aleurodidae,  591 

Alvc.da,  JfJO  ;  A.  /mlydaclylu,  426 
Alucitidae,  871,  425 
A  Ink,  447 
Ama-ra,  205 

A rnher,  Insects  in,  144,  259,  458 

Amhlyopane,  180 

Amhlyoponides,  132,  180 

Amhrosia,  295 

AmbrylUs,  40 9 

Am  beta  yaadrangidaris,  394 

Animophiht,  111  ;  A.  ({[finis.  111;  A. 

/Ursula ,  111  ;  A.  holosericea ,  1  11 
Amphicyrtides,  3//, l 
Am/dddasis  bclidacia,  412,  414 
Amphiodont,  193 
Arnphipneustic,  450 
Amphir.aa,  leeontei,  207 
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Amphizoidae,  207 

Ampuh\r  e.umpmtsa,  114,  115;  A.  ru/i - 
enntis,  115  ;  A.  dhiriea,  114 
Ampulieide.s,  1 14  f.,  169 
Amyeterides,  21)1 
Anal  armature,  328,  415 
Anal  nervures,  .‘1 1 X 
Ana /die,  575 
Anaspini,  257 
,1  tatnph,  258 

Anatomy— see  External  Structure  and 
Internal  Anatomy 
A  nehor- process,  4 5 5  . 

Ancient ,  Lepidopt  er<m,  125  see  also 
Primitive 

Ancylolominae,  fpda 

A  ml  mar,  2d,  25,  20,  201,  202  ;  hair  <d, 
11  ;  A .  (ah  ltd in,  488  ;  „ I .  tt  igeaar/ira , 
22  ;  A.  net  tat,  20 
Andivnidae,  ‘AO 
Andrenides,  22 
A  nd  reniuuu'plta,  282 
Andrenoides,  AO 
Androcouifi,  22 1  f. 

A  uergatex  «( ntlidun,  160  1. 

Angriitos,  52, 

A  n  i  so/ A  <’/'//, n  aetu'tifaria,  111 
A  n  imtoma  ciunanunuea,  222 
Anisotomidae,  AAA 
Anisotornides,  222 
Anlage.in  142 
Anobiides,  247 

A  nobiam,  254  ;  A.  pun  urn  up  217  ;  A, 
dnatuM,  248  ;  A.  lesnellaia  ttt,  248 
- 1  •mu'hrl  as  git  ll in  n  i,  174 
Anomma,  178 
A  nuph  (It (Am  as,  205 
Anoplura,  590  f. 

Atlanta  et'ippttH,  A.  meaigpe,  245;  A. 

pl('.npptft!J  307  ;  larva,  324;  pupa,,  327 
Antennae  ;  of  Heiuduma,  566  ;  ofliieK,  441 ; 
of  Lainellieorniu,  191  ;  of  i/epidoptem, 
307  ;  of  butterflies,  340,  211  ;  of  Sphiu- 
gidue,  380 
A  nl.hcni/i}utf/u,%  235 
Anthieidac,  255 

Anthidiam ,  45  ;  A.  hell  team/  m,  17  ;  A. 
dt  a  denut,  45  ;  ,1.  -mum  leal  u  m,  46  ;  ,1, 
nepUm  denial  am,  47  ;  A.  day  at  am,  30 
Anthocapa ,  51 
Antlmcioridae,  AGO 

AnlhumyUt  angudifrann t  ,1.  hp/mdeac,  A. 

ca/tia,  505 
Anthornyiidue,  505 
Anthophila,  10  f. 

Anthophora,  32,  22  ;  destroyer  of,  272, 
274  ;  A.  pn'Miitulu ,  23  ;  .1,  pilt pen,  33  ; 
proboscis  of,  17 
A  idiwthripn  aval  ('at  a,  520 
Antbraeides,  486 

Anthrax ,  486  f.  ;  A./enedrafh,  1*5  ;  .1. 
lrifaHahdut  4  4 


J  nth  ren  usj’u  .rial  a 2  \  I 
Autlmbidae,  27*,  200 
Ant isquama,  448 
AtiLit egulu,  417 
Ant, -plant,  138,  130,  I  6-: 

Ants,  1 31  f.  ;  and  \  plndar.  „Vjm  ;  .« nd 
euterpillam,  355 

Ants’  nest,  insert,,  20‘t,  2)3,  2  2  S ,  225, 

22 1,  225,  251,  255.  2  10,  5 1"  ;  l.m  1, 
501,  502 
Ami,,  314,  320 
Amta,  320 
Aortal  ehamlier,  320 
,  f pt/lt-  eapurina,  245 
A  put  da,  US 

,  I  path  »  :  /  '  it lap  tin,  t  j.  \ . 

Apatidae,  2  16 

.  1  jutlufu  ;  lanae,  35  {  .  .1 ,  ,, ,  ,  344 
Apaturide  ,  552 

.  1  pfua  ntti/adi  r,  1  6  1, 1  5*5,  22  I  *,  ,  J ,  a  r,  mu  1  ay., 
151;  A.  ha,  hunts.  131,  164  ,  t  *><»(*„' 
Dll,  210 

Aphanipter.i,  522  I. 

,1  pita  uaeephtd  a-.,  22* 

.  i  pit  el >  >elt  rir  a  s,  56  5 

Ajdddae,  5*  1  I,  ;  and  nut  ,  I  “*■  1 

Aphidiides,  500 

A  pit  is  maidi  radU,yt  6*1 

A  pin < mitt  sari, 7/e,  12  f 

A  pid;m,  JO  fM  20,  J 

A pictret idur,  432 

Apis,  A./ A  ,  t uhtnuutii,  60  ;  , ! , 

5S  ;  ,1,  Ouesntu,  63  ;  J.  g,c„  <at,t,  J. 
ligastiea,  5H  ;  ,1,  at*  Hi  a*  a,  65  f,  ;  b-.q 
of  queen  and  ttoil.rj  ,  00  ;  Iignla  nf, 
16  ;  umirr  and  hair  ,  12 
Apatla,  402  ;  J,  ft  Xml,',  etc.,  401 1  402 
,  Apodidue,  4 02 

A  pa u'(t  pallida,  nest,  <1 

^  Aparitt  rrntuxjp  322 
‘  Appetite,  401 
j  A  plenty  pan,  35 

|  A plerann,  303,  394  ,  .1.  */•  a aUJUt,  rnr, 

1  helix,  335 

j  Apterous,  fM-efles,  1*7,263;  It  males,  95, 
35,  110,  171,  171,  3 1 5f  332,393*  107, 

!  413,  130,  502  %-e  a  1  :t? i  Wotiers  ;  h, 

5  mis,  05,  06,  505,  171,  105,  f96,  5U\ 

531,  581  ;  malrH,  140,  100,  161,  172r 
1  585,  504 

Aqwttii'  ;  caterpillar,  377  ;  r rnmuns  280; 

larva,  421  f.,  425,  504  ;  pupa,  423 
Aradidan,  550 

|  J  tad  an  errirntatm,  550 

!  A  nteatxruH,  200 

|  A  funehnia  U  rn mt,  J,  protect,  353 

|  Arladidae,  200,  306 
j  .  j  retina,  378 

!  Arehiupidae,  21,  2  / 

Archiupide.!,  21  f, 

A  Mia  raja ,  $08  ;  J,  nda-ti,  tiO 
-  Arcfiidae,  J7:'0,  /pt  jt  .|0H,  I/O 
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A  rgiva,  414 

Argynnis,  larvae,  354  ;  .4.  paphia ,  andro- 
conia,  332 

Argyromoeba  simuuta,  76  ;  .1.  trifascia  ta, 

486 

Arista,  442 
Army- worm,  416 
Aromia  moschata ,  188 
Arthropterus ,  214 
A  sclera  caerulea ,  267 
Ascodijpteron ,  520 
Asemorhoptrum  lippuhnn ,  76V) 

Asilidae,  491 

Asnhw,  492  ;  A.  cmbraniforuvis ,  441 
Asparagus-beetle,  281 
Aspidiotas  camelliae ,  592;  A.  haw,  595, 
development  of,  596 
Aspidiphoms,  246 
Aspidommpha,  piypa,  283,  284 
Association,  of  Auer  gates  and  Tetra- 
morium,  160;  of  ants  and  other  Insects 
etc.,  180  f.  ;  of  Formica  and  Formi- 
coxenus,  159  ;  of  titrongylaynathus  and 
Tetramorium,  162  ;  of  Tomognatlnrs  and 
Leptothorax,  161 
Astata  boops,  119 
A  statutes,  119 
Asteidae,  504 
Astomella  lindeni,  490 
Astynomus,  285 
Atemdes,  225  ;  and  ant,  182 
Athericerous,  441 
A tharix,  481  ;  A.  ibis ,  480 
Atlious  rhombeus,  257 
A  tractocerus,  254 

Atrophy  of  mouth  and  stomach,  310 
A  Ha,  137,  164  n.,  165,  502 
A ttacus,  373  ;  A.  atlas,  373 
Attelabkles,  291 
Attini,  158,  159,  165 
Attitude,  381,  384,  385,  388,  412,  413, 
425,  429 

A  tylotus  fidvus,  483 
Autocrates  aenea,  275 
A  ntomeris,  373 
Axin,  598 
Azteca,  158 
Azygos  oviduct,  321 

Badamm  exdamationis ,  365 

Barrett,  on  increase  of  melanism,  414 
Basket- worms,  393 
Bat-parasites.  521,  560 
Bataillon,  on  metamorphosis,  306 
Bates,  H.  W.,  on  classification  of  butterflies, 
344  ;  on  homoeocliromatism,  351  ;  on 
Megacephala,  201 
Batesian  mimicry,  337,  339 
j Bathyscia,  221 
Beak,  532 

Beauregard,  on  vesicating  Insects,  275 
Beaver,  Insect  on,  2f9,  221 


Bcclier,  on  mouth  of  Diptera,  444  n. 
Bed-bug,  559  ;  enemy  of,  558 
Beddard,  on  animal  coloration,  339  n. 

Bee  (i.e.  honey-bee)— see  Apis  'mdlijica 
Bee-louse  or  -tick,  520 
Bees,  10  f. 

Bees  born  of  carcases,  myth,  499 
Bees’  nest  beetle,  235 
Bees,  stylopised,  300,  303 
Beetles,  184  f. 

Bellesme,  on  buzzing,  19 
Belostomidae,  534,  565 
Bembecidae,  482 
Bembecides,  119  f. 

Bembex,  509  ;  B.  rostroiu,  4,  120,  120  f.  ; 

B.  spinal  ac,  130  n. 

Benchucha  bug,  559 
Bcroms,  218 
Berytidae,  548 

Bibio,  475,  476,  477  ;  B.  marci,  477 

Bibionidae,  475 

Birds  and  butterflies,  338 

Biscuit-weevil,  247 

Bitovm  crcnata ,  233 

Bittammorpha ,  473 

Black-fly,  530 

Blanchard,  on  flies  attacking  man,  517  11. 
Blepharoceridae,  464- 
Blind  beetles,  205,  221,  233 
Bliss  us  leucajderus,  548 
Blister-beetles,  269 

Blochmann,  on  founding  new  nests,  145 
Blood-sucking,  Piplera,  457  ;  Mosrpiitoes, 
467 

Blood-worms,  468 
Blow-flies,  511 
Blue-bottles,  511 
Bogus  yucca-moth,  433 
Boletophila  Imninosa,  463 
Boll- worm,  416 
Bombardier-beetles,  201 
Bombus,  53  f. ;  insect  in  nest  of,  221  ;  fleas 
in  nests  of,  525  ;  parasite  of,  94,  497  ; 
proboscis  of,  13  f.,  14  ;  B.  agrorum,  54  ; 
B.  lapidarius,  54  ;  II.  musconm,  57  ;  B. 
variabilis ,  60 
Bombyces,  367 
Bombyeidae,  368,  375,  406 
Bombyliidae,  485 
Bombylius  major ,  488 
Bombyx  mori,  375  ;  B.  yamamai,  325 
Book-worm,  247 
Borhoridae,  504 
Borborus,  505 

Borocera  madagascariensis,  405 
Bostrichidae,  246 
Bot-flies,  514 
Brachelytra,  324 
Brachycera,  441,  454 
Braehycerides,  291 
Brachyscelides,  592,  598 
Brachytarsus,  290 
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Braeonidae,  590 

H rad ijp as  cuculliycr,  Tiueid  on,  130 

Brahmaeidac,  t76'<S',  ,774 

Brain,  320  ;  cephalic  and  thoracic,  4  49 

Branchiae,  208,  244 

Brands,  332 

Brassol ides,  349 

Hruthiuvs,  223 

Bra  util*,  on  Dipterous  larvae,  451  ;  on  Oe.s 
tridae,  514 
Urania  caeca ,  520 
Braulidae,  520 
Breastbone,  459 
Breeze- Hies,  4  43,  481 

Breilcnhae.h,  on  proboscis  o!‘  Lepidoptera, 
311  n. 

Bre.itliaii])!,  on  proboscis  of  hee,  15;  on 
deglutition  of  bees,  18 
Brenthidae,  295 
lire  a  thus  ancharaya,  297 
Jirrp/ios  no!  ha,  415,  416 
Brimstones,  357 
Hrontes  plana,! as,  234 
Brown-tail  moths,  407 
Brue.hidae,  275 

Urachus  fa.hac  and  II.  leaf  is ,  277,  //.  pish 

277 

Jiryophila ,  418 

Buckell,  on  development  of  pattern,  335 
Buffalo-gnats,  477 
Bugong-moth,  417 
Bugonia-myth,  499 
Bull-dog  ants,  77/,  173 
BuH’s-horn  thorn  and  ants,  1  68 
Bumble  bee—- see  liatahas 
Buprestidae,  251 

Hapccstis  atiemiata ,  supposed  larvae  of, 
262  n. 

Burgess,  on  suction,  31 1 
Kunn*t- moths,  390 

Burrows,  of  Uttsyjiodit ,  27;  of  Hal  id  as}  24, 
25  ;  of  Odyacras,  71 
Bursa  eopulal rix,  321 
Bitrying-beetles,  22 1 
Butterflies,  2/f/  f. 

Buzzing,  19 
Byrrhidae,  242,  2-r>, 7 
Jiyrrh  as  pil  ala,  242 
Bythoseopidae,  578 
Jlytaras ,  I'iJfl 

dadphiscs  award,  391 

Calandrides,  289 

Calcium  oxalate,  406 

(Micaryas ,  101  ;  V.  hi/aiiaafns ,  102,  106 

( Ja! iy a  eari/lochus ,  350 

Oallidm  bum,  303  n. 

Oallidulidae,  270,  400 
OalUplurra,  448  ;  0.  cnjfhrac.cphala,  (\  mm- 
itoria,  511 

Callirhipis  dcjemii ,  256 
Callomyia,  496 


1  dal  h  is!  a  at  a,  t  fuse  i/n  -a  a  t\,  4^9 

( ‘aloptea  as,  270;  C.  italic  a. s,  1 89,  ( spirt  n:, 
i  488,  506,  enemies  of 
I  Calypter,  ealypt  crate,  4  18 
i  Calyptrat.e  Museidae,  118,8/// 

!  Camherwell  Beauty,  -id l 
\  Camel  botdiy,  515 
,  ( fampnnotides,  lit 

i  (  mapaaat  as,  145  ;  /  \  l iyn t pertl 1 38, 

!  1  45,  147  ;  !  *.  pea  a  sylvan  it  a„,  I  38,  146  ; 

i  d.  nthripcs,  131  ;  ( '  rati  pcs,  J  37 
|  ( 'am pt,os< »mes,  270,  281 
|  <  'anephorinae,  394,  395 
,  Cantharidae,  269  f. 

I  Cautharides,  J7n 

\  <  tapsidae,  561 
1  <  ‘a /is as  fa  a  iari as,  539 
( 'araliidae,  204  f". 
j  Carnbides,  J(ni 
j  Caraboidea,  i'.Hl,  200  f. 

1  ( ‘a/’daucaris,  554 
( 'arder-hees,  45  l'»  45 
( ‘art!  iocondylu,  1  6 1 
j  (brdiophoras,  25 K 

J  Carlei,  on  sting,  6;  on  -.on mi -organ.*  of 
t1 icada ,  574 
Carnivora,  .2)0 
Carol  ine,  519 
( 'arpenter-hees,  33 
■  Carpenter  worms,  395 
|  <  ’arpets,  4  I  i 

,  /  ‘arpacapsa  jalia aa,  <  \  p<\nutudln,  ( y,t,  n- 
I  tlaaa,  d.  sullituas,  428 

<  'a  cpi  tph  ay  as,  2  7  8 
darter  at  (area,  597 

•  Carus,  on  pnedogenesis,  p) } 

.  ( 'arynhoras,  278 

i  Case,  281,  392,  393,  394,  417,  1 22.  123, 
430,  431 

Cassidides,  270,  283 

Caste-prod  net  ion,  142 

dad nia,  307,  309,  316,  319  :  d.  cadcsmiu, 

;  ( theraptui,  372 

Cast  nibble,  J//.7,  371 
i  dust or  tat nude  a  sis,  parasite  o|,  219 
j  datadysfa  lent  tut  fa,  123 
|  Caterpillar,  322,  324,  325  ;  of  Diptera,  174 
datupotnnrph as,  22 1 
Cauda,  538,  588 

<  lave- beetles,  205,  221 
CV'brionides,  2H0 
deddipfu  (\rrncca  ria ,  424 

(h'iduunyia  ha.ri ,  459  ;  C.  tied  radar,  460  ; 
j  d.  tritici,  460 
<  ( feeidoniyiidae,  455  n.,  45 8 
‘  dccropia,  plant  and  ants,  158 
i  !  hdcaccru,  297  ti. 

;  Dell,  of  wing,  317,  318  :  complete  and  in- 
j  complete',  116  u. 

!  Cells,  formation  of,  by  bees,  21,  22,  24, 

;  25, 28,  33,  3  4,  35,  46,  48,  5 1 ,  52,  54,  56, 

;  60  ;  earthen,  72,  Kill  ;  of  duel  fra  i  fen,  89 
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Celyphidae,  504 
Celyphus,  505 
(Jemonus  unicolor ,  128 
Cephaloidae,  275 
Cephalomyia  maculata ,  515 
Cephaloon ,  275 

Cephalothorax,  465  ;  of  Sfylops-hiYvn,  302 

Cephenomyia,  rujibarbis ,  517 

Cerambycidae,  278,  285 

Cerambycides,  2S7 

Ceram, ms,  80  ;  C.  lusitanicus,  89 

Ceranchia ,  374 

Cerapachys ,  77.7  n. 

Ceratina ,  11,  ## 

Ceratocampulae,  SOS,  375 
Ceratocombidae,  559 
Ceratognatliini,  194,  7,9,7 
Ceratonema ,  401 

Ceratopogon,  469  ;  01  bipimctatus ,  01 
c«m,  O.  varius ,  470 

Ce.rceris,  125  ;  O.  armaria ,  125 ;  O. 
Impresticida,  125  ;  01  labial  a ,  125  ;  O. 
tuberculata ,  126 
Cercopidae,  577 

Ceresa  bubalus ,  O.  Ocarina ,  577 
Ceroconia  sc.hac  fieri ,  27 5 
Cerophytides,  ;26‘0 
Oeroplastes  ceriferns ,  597 
Ceroplatus  master  si,  463 
Cerura  vinula,  383 
Cervical  sclerites,  472 
Getonia ,  in  ants’ -nests,  149  ;  01  Jf.oricola, 
200 

Cetoniides,  75.7,  199 

Chaerocampa ,  880;  reete  Clwerocampa 

Chaetophorous,  446 

Ohaetotaxy,  446 

Chafers,  194  f. 

Chalcosiidae,  391,  $90 
Chaim  hockingi,  394 

Chalicodoma,  82,  35  ;  O.  m.wraria,  30,  35 
f.,  36,  254,  486  ;  C.  parietina,  C.  pyre- 
naica ,  39 

Change  of  habit  in  larva,  301,  431 
Chapman,  Dr.  T.  A.,  on  Chrysis,  3  ;  on 
classification  of  pupae  of  Lepidoptera, 
367  ;  on  llepialus,  398  ;  on  Metoecus 
paradoxus,  268 ;  on  pupa  of  Lepidop¬ 
tera,  827  n. 

Cha/ragia,  396 

Char  ter  gas  chartarius,  nest  of,  82,  83 

Chdlosia  chrysocoma ,  439 

Cheimatobia  brumata,  414 

Cheliimyrmex,  ISO 

Chelonariides,  242 

Chdonia,  410 

Chelostoma,  85 

Chennium  bituhercnlatmn,  224 
Chmnes ,  583,  586,  587  ,*  67  586, 

587,  589 

Cheshire,  on  proboscis  of  bee,  15 
Chigger,  525 


Child,  on  sense-organ,  442 
China-marks,  421 
Chinch -bug,  548 
Ghionea  araneoides ,  474 
Chiromyzidae,  479 
Chironomidae,  46S,  Jf7 4 
Chirtmomus,  440,  468 
Cblamydes,  279 
1  Chlorion ,  110 
Chloropidae,  <76$ 

Chlorops ,  504 
Choerocampa  el  pen  or,  380 
Choerocanipini,  381 
,  Cholodkovsky  011  Chernies,  586 
Choragns  sheppardi,  290 
Chorion,  322 
Chrysalis,  326,  344 
Clirysauginae,  423 
Chrysididae,  1  f. 

i  Ghrysiridia  madagascarknsis,  419 
|  Chrysis  bidentata,  3 ;  O.  ignita,  3  ;  C. 
sh  anghaien sis,  4 
Ghrysuchus  pret.iosus,  279 
Chrysocuris  grand  is,  303  n. 

Chrysornelidae,  270,  2 78  f. 

Chrysomelides,  279 
Chrysopolomidae,  396 
Chrysops,  482 

Cicada ,  123;  C.  pleheia,  574;  C.  seg/f en¬ 
ded  m,  569 
Cicadellinae,  578 
Cieadidae,  568  11 
Cicindela  hybrida,  202 
Cieindelidae,  201  f. 

( Jicinnvs ,  <77#  11. 

C/7&K  glancata  ~  spinuhc,  401 
Cimex,  5 GO  ;  C.  lectalarius,  559 
Cimicidac,  559 
Cioidae,  245 
Cis  melliei,  245 
Cisttdidae,  264 

Cistus  salvif alias,  beetle-larvae  in,  282 

"Cithaerias,  348 

Citheronia,  375 

Cixiides,  570 

Chains ,  575 

Clambidae,  223 

Clasper,  314 

Classification,  of  ants,  144  ;  of  bees,  20  ; 
of  butterflies,  341  ;  of  Coleoptera,  189  ; 
of  Diptera,  454  f.;  of  Ilemiptera,  543  ; 
of  Hymenoptera  Aculeata,  10;  of  Lepi¬ 
doptera,  339  f.  ;  of  moths,  366  f. 
Clavicornia,  189,  218,  265 
Claviger  iestaceus,  224 
Cl  a  vigor  ides,  224 
Clavus,  539 
Clear- wings,  386 
Cleggs,  481 
Cleosiris,  400 
Cleptes ,  2,  4 
Cleridae,  253 
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Click-beetles,  256 
Clicking  butterfly,  ,‘354 
Ufid Leas ,  223 
ClisLocmnpa  -aeaxtriu,  322 
Clothes-moths,  430 
Clouded-yellows,  357 
Olypeus,  307 

(Jhjtkra  in  ants’-nexts,  1  19 
Clythridcs,  279 
(lue.midata. s'  cues  ns,  209 
(Jaethoea  ttipa  p  r areas  iou.ee/,  370 
Coarctate  larva,  271 
Ooceidae,  592  f.  ;  destroyer  of,  290 
Coceidalu,,  229 
Coecinellidae,  237 

Coccus  cacti,  598  ;  ('.  mu  tin  i/e  etc  597 
Cochineal  Insect,  598 
Cochliopodidae,  402  n. 

Cochlapharu,  394 
Cockchafer,  3  98 
Cockroach,  parasite  of,  209 
Cock-tail,  225 

Cocoon,  40,  55,  06,  109,  122,  32S,  347, 
373,  376,  384,  385,  391,  403,  401,  405, 
407,  419,  424,  436,  460,  462,  491  ; 
flax-seed,  160;  of  ants,  134;  aquatic, 
280,  377 

One, i/t iu.  ( (ureillii ,  382 
Cocytiidae,  382 
Codling- moth,  428 
(Joedwxi/s,  31 

Curl  a  sites,  89  ;  C.  u.fihreriutas,  cells  of,  89 

Cue  a  am  ij  iu,  Jereay  inea ,  480 

Coenomyiidae,  479 

Comnnytapha,  348 

(Jala emu,  251 

Coleophora,  433 

Coleoptera,  1 84  f. 

(Jollet.es,  22  ;  C.  duviesu/tas ,  30 
(. Jalohopsis ,  338 
Colon,  320 
Colorado  hectic,  278 

Colour,  corresponding  with  locale,  201  ; 
and  surroundings,  337  ;  of  larva  and 
habits,  336  ;  of  Sphingidae  larvae,  381  ; 
physiology  of  larval,  413;  of  cater¬ 
pillars  and  sex,  325  ;  development  of, 
in  Hemiptera,  542;  of  eyes,  440 
Col  itocera  j  arm  iea  ria,  240 
Oolycliidae,  233,  234 
(hlydimu,  233 
Comh,  63,  64,  65,  78,  79 
Combs  and  brushes,  134 
Compound  pupa,  452 
Cemipiismyia,  l \  1 2 
Comstoek,  on  nervure.s,  317  n. 

Conch ylidae,  427 
Connexivum,  538 
Conopidae,  497,  504 
Conorhinus  smiyvisuga,  559 
Cop  iopleryx,  3 7 3 
Copiwm  davieorne ,  550 


Capias,  547 
Copper  butterflies,  356 
Coprides,  195  f. 

Coprini,  .195  n. 

( (opris  h ispu/n  as,  1 97 
Copulat.ory  pouch,  320,  321 
Cordyluridae,  504 
Coreidae,  546 
(Urethra,  467 
Corium,  539 
(Jorixa,  567 
Corixidae,  567 
Corn-leaves,  larva  on,  281 
Coronal  iu,  119 
('orotaea,  227 
(Urticaria,  210 

<  brylophidae,  228 
Corynethles,  253 

(  hsciuoei'vtf  here  ales,  372 
Cossidae,  259,  395 
Cossonides,  294 

•  (Joss as,  309  ;  (J.  lit/a  iper/fa,  319 

<  V>stal  nervnre,  318 

,  Cotton -stainer  hug,  548 
i  Cotton -worm,  416 
J  Courtship,  491  ;  of  Hcpiufas,  398  f. 

Coxa,  307 

i  ( U'ida'a,  129  ;  (*.  cepha/nlcs,  129  ;  C. 

stirpieo/u,  130  n. 

Crahronides,  128  f. 

Cramhidae,  425 
Crane-flies,  471 
( 'rataparis,  290 
( -'remaster,  327,  328,  344,  426 
( Iremastoehilini,  200 
!  (Jrenatsfnelril as,  200 

i  Creviastaijusfer ,  213,  1 65  ;  C.  tricolor ,  165 
Crepitation,  213,  211 
CYioceridos,  279,  280 

|  ( h'ioeeris  a  spa  rug  i,  281;  C,  merditfvra, 

|  281 

;  CrossoceruH,  130  ;  C.  iresiuueli,  130 
j  Cry ptoeephnl ides,  279 
S  Cryptocephulus,  281 
Cryptocerata,  54't  ;  562  f. 

Cryptoeerini,  132,  134,  15K,  159,  169 
CrypttM'eras,  1 38  ;  C.  at  rat  us,  170 
Cryptophagidae,  235,  227 
■  (Iryptapliugus  de u tutus,  235 

|  Cryptostornes,  279,  282 
I  (Jteniza  urianu,  destroyer  of,  490 
!  Cte.nujihara,  475 
Ctenostylidae,  517 
Ctenuehiuae,  JJ)9 
Cuekoo-hees,  22 
Cuckoo-spit,  577 
Cueujidae,  222,  234 
Cncujos,  258 
Cuculiime,  20 
(Jule.r,  pi  j)  lens,  466 
Cnlicidae,  466  f. 

Cultelli,  443 
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Cu ileus,  539,  540 
Gupesidae,  234 
( Hirculionidae,  21)0 
Curtie.e,  on  II  ypadcnuu,  516 
( hmtpira ,  465 
(Hit- worms,  415 
Cyatlioeerid.'ie,  243 

( Ufhister  latcdmarghutl is  or  rocsel /,  2X0; 

(I.  tripwndahts,  211 
(Jylmceph  alas,  2 32 
Gydica,  279,  282 

Cyclorrhapha,  454  ;  CH  Asehiza,  455, 494  f. ; 

0.  Sehizophora,  456,  503  i“. 

Cy  l  it  Iras,  253 
Oyliin lr< itomina,  474 
Gymntophoridae,  U6S,  386* 

Gymbidae,  410 
Vynomyiu.  mortuurum,  510 
(Jypl/ayoyus  segnipcs,  290 
(Jyphttnta,  90S  n. 

Cyphtmia  cl  amt  a,  576 
Gyphouidae,  255 
Oyrtidae,  489 
Cyrtoeoride.s,  545 
(Ji/Hoeods  mousfnmts ,  546 

Daeriides,  287 
Dadylopius  citri ,  595 
Daddy-long-legs,  471 
Duknma  coccidirora,  424 
Dalla  Torre,  Catalogue  of  Hymenoptera, 
21 

Danaides,  344,  $47 
Danaioid  Helieoniidae,  840 
Datum  archippus,  or  pt cxipp ns,  845 
Dances,  851,  404,  493,  554 
Darwin,  O.,  on  Pci  obi  us,  208 
Darwin,  R,  on  proboscis  of  Lepidoptera, 
811  n. 

Dascillidae,  24$,  255 
Dmdlhtn  cord  mm,  255 
Daxychira  pttdihumltt,  408  ;  D.  rtmii, 
407 

Dasygastres,  20,  35  f. 
bmtypoda  Iiirtipm,  27 
Dead -leaf  butterily,  353 
Death* watches,  248,  254 
Decemlner-motb,  400 
Deer  bot-fly,  517 
Deer- fly,  518 
Delplmcides,  976 
bdhmphalm  vtiimiem,  578 
Deltmdac,  418,  42$ 

Denudatae,  20,  29 
Deporaus,  291 
Dertmfofda  noxixdis,  517 
Dennestidae,  241 
iMrom,  400 

Derodontidae,  244,  25$ 

iMndmtm  mmdatutH ,  245 
De  Saussure,  on  wasps’  nests,  81 

Devil’s  coacdi-homi,  225 
VOL.  VI 


Dewitz,  on  development,  of  sting,  8  ;  of 
thoracic  appendages,  9 
Dexiidae,  510 
Dicictor  hilvneaf.us,  547 
Diane  am,  392 
lHatdna  holyme-n  aides,  547 
Dich optic,  440 
Dicthadia,  178,  180 
/ ) ictyocicada,  548 

Dilophtis  febrilis,  477  ;  I>.  vulgaris,  470 
Dimera,  544 

Dimorphic,  generations,  586  ;  males,  161, 
172 

Dimorphism,  139  ;  of  wings,  549 
JHnapate  - icrightii ,  246 
Dingar,  70 

Dinaptmera,  grandis,  132,  134,  171 

I  Hon  y  chap  its  Jiiveus,  410 

Diopsidae,  503,  504,  505 

JJiopsis  ap  ical  is,  503 

Dioptinac,  409 

Diopt.oma  udamsi,  251 

Dioscarea  batatas ,  beetle-larvae  in, 280 

bio.n/s  cm  da,  32,  43 

Diphyllides,  2$7 

iJiploc.otes,  24$ 

I)  iphmych  us,  566 
Diplopledron,  119 
Diploptera,  10,  71  f. 

Diplosara  lignimra,  429 
Diphsis ,  459  ;  /A  resin  icoltt,  459 
Dipsucoru  all euits ,  559 
Diptera,  438  f. 

Dipterous  parasitic  larva,  26 
Dirphia  tarquinia ,  377 
Discoctdlular  nervures,  318 
Disntarph  ia,  346,  357 
Dissociation  of  embryo,  70  n. 

Dim,  471 
Dixidae,  471 

.  Dohrn,  Anton,  on  Tlemiptera,  538 
i  Dot  i chatter  ides,  157 
Dolicbopidae,  493 
DolichopiiH  unduliUns,  441 
Dolieh  tints  hatmorrhtnt  s,  116 
Dtmada,  280 
Donaciides,  279 

Dorsal  vessel,  320  ;  529 — see  also  Internal 
Anatomy 
Dorycera,  504 
Doryeeridae,  504 
Dorylides,  174  f. 

Dorylini,  175,  177 

Dorylus,  133,  177,  179  ;  D.  hel/mtlas, 

178 

Doryplutm  decemlineata,  278 
Dragon,  883,  885 
Drepanidae,  $70,  400 
Drepanodphum  platanoides,  585 
Drepanulidae,  400 
Drilides,  24$ 

Driver  ants,  178 
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Drones,  63,  67,  6!) 

Drosophilidae,  EO!f. 

I)rnrya ,  362 
Dryomyzidae,  fi04 

D  r  tjopht  h  err  up  289 
Dubois,  on  luminescence,  259 
Dudgeon,  on  Bo  da  mi  a,  3d  5 
Du  four,  on  liost  helping  parasite,  lid 
Duke  of  Burgundy  fritillary,  35  ft 
Duration,  of  ant-colonies,  154  ;  of  wasp- 
eolonies,  70  n.,80;  of  life  -  -sen  Longevity 
Durrant,  ou  motli-cases,  431 
Dutch  bulks,  larva  in,  501 
Dyar,  classification  of  larvae  of  moths, 
367 

Thfdmlia,  389 
Bi/mmtip  1 99 
Dynastides,  757,  199 
Dj/sdercus  suf  urdi us,  54<S 
Dy  tiscidae,  210  f. 

Dylisaus,  211 

Ea.rim,  410 

Eau  (le  Javelle,  368  n. 

Ec/m/ir/ili th  iri us ,  t>0() 

EnUm,  159,  175,  f  ;  E.  lutnml  mu,  175, 
177 

Ecitonini,  17//,  175  f. 

Ecjiantheria,  409 
Ectafmmua  aural,  mu,  131 
Ectmjihes  kingU  248 
Edible  larvae,  287 

Egg,  305,  435,  468  ;  as  food,  504,  56 H  ; 
of  bot-fly,  514,  515  ;  of  ( !ap.si<  Ja«\  C$1  : 
carried,  547,  551,  566  ;  of  BJudarhu.s, 
558  ;  of  Iteduviidae,  559  ;  of  flm,  524  ; 
laid  by  pupa,  469  ;  of  hep  id  op  tent,  821, 
322  ;  of  jSfepa.,  564;  liiimci'oib,  397, 
few,  197  ;  standing  out  string  of,  378  ; 
swallowed,  50S 
Egg-tubes,  321 
Eggers,  322,  405 
El u.p'hidi <ui.  vi/loH/nn,  286 
El aphom/ia,  505 
El  uteri  da  e,  256 
Elaterides,  200 
Elrodes,  263 

El eplucu  t omt/itty  472 

Ehnides,  244 
El yu mia.s,  348 
El  ymuiidae,  348 
Elytra,  184,  186,  539 
Embolium,  539 
Embryonic  dissociation,  70  n. 

Emeu  cnlia  jlahdUda ,  26  9 

Emery  on  classification  of  ants,  1 44  ;  (}Il  ! 

polymorphism  in  ants,  143  ’  | 

Emesiides,  555 
Emperor-inotli,  374 
Ernpidae,  492,  JfOJt 
Enipodium,  446 

Enpretia  sthmdum,  4  03  j 


Etf  r//d  a  :;i  ;  8 /ir  /p  / 1>  .  jt*  ,  .0 ,  v  ,  u , 
luyidng)  of,  70 
Mudotiiyrlin iac, 

Mndoli’jbdiiin.'io,  4 
j  Mndmmh lac,  d>00,  1 1  Hi 
Enorgopinia,  jM,  j!d 
Eiiili/th'U.;,  2 1  It 

Eufoiiiopliila,  In 
Enzyme,  259 
E/h'u/u.;  ruru  pui a  81 
Efdnw/ in  hdiuu'llti ,  lifitj,  ipf 
Ephydridnr,  do  } 

Ephjffu  /H'utf iilnriK,  4 1 2 
■  Kpiidcmidai',  ./  Si 
/ipii'au  ;.i v a!  HU  i,  1 1 19 
E/ lii'Ii  11  n/  ilt1  /// <■,  ,  I!  I,) 

EpicojM'iidue,  SdS,  f  IK 
Epmniniiun,  30 7 
Efiii'if/d'r  srufh/dii-itr .  169, 

Ef  dt  hi  pus  unrhi*  /\  ttl2 
Epibmlm  idr  ,  238 
Epiineron,  307 

i  E/)iil<if  Ilf  J  Uiblt/U  /II« ,  42  *.  ;  /,  Kf„ 

par  a  .if  <•  » »f.  4  76 
(  Epipasidi iiiuio,  ff  5 ; 

Epipharyngeal  .rf»*i  ih  14 
j  Kpipharv  11  14,  308.  lb'!.  60n 

|  E]»iplcini«l!H%  .ins,  42b 

|  Efdfufrufp  |o { 

I  Kpisfcrnnio,  307 

|  ti/iifrifttp  17b 

<  Ejut  mil/,  28*2 

l  En/.sft  in  srifuht,  }J  7 

Et't  hilt ,  Wfi  ;  /;.  tilth  tup;;,  9,  17 
'  Krrlii.le,.,  1  IS 
HmniH'hai'ia,  ,£.77 
Emnorluti'foii1*,  J 4 f ; 

,  AV'/  tUUf'lr/  ih^  54S 
I  Ergat.11  in  Iron*.:,  ]  \o  33t 
\  Ergatog%  ih»u  »,  1  K I  n,,  1  b,f 
Krgatoid,  1  SO 
Ei  in  r  11.;  pcltf,  597 
EEtt*t‘f phnUi,  30i'  ;  A1,  ftdlhiHn,  \l\  1 
El  io»‘r|diabd?u\  433 

Eu  if  m  1  ru ,  172 
Krista  Hu,  199 
Ermiin*  iw4\t%  409 
Erof  yiidae,  575,  2: 55 
EritoaidOmua,  175 
Ei'i/i  ith’x ,  ,/d  / 

Eryoiuidae,  <i/f  /,  35],  ,X7V 

Eryoinidi'ff,  .7.77 

Ethuti, 

EtU'**plialou>»  larvae,  -1;9> 

Ean ,//,  J 

E  w  1  'in*  n  'i  n>  iffmt'rht  #*,  ]  7  >1 

Earhiuf  tV nil,,,,; tup  #-yys  322  ;  Inna,  35% 

360;  911  pa,  358  ;  E.  ?g  a  uf  :tf,H 

Eiu'ht'uttui  ip  if  i-tif/i, 

Eimiurf m,  *250 
EiHedw,  401 

Eauhtllu  1 15 
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Kucncmides,  260 
Eudaemonia,  878 
Eudanm, s*  'proteus,  340 
Ev  e  ides,  351 
Eugcreoa  hocking  i,  542 
Englos, SY7,  34  ;  E.  cord a l a,  35 
Eugnorishis  monachvs,  289 
E ulema,  35 
Eulen,  414 
Eninas,  558 
Eumacas,  355 

Earner  e.s  urhustorvm ,  73 ;  E.  roarctata , 
73,  74  ;  A’,  coniea,  74  ;  74  jfaropida, 
72;  A.  pomiformis .  72;  A.  ungui- 
eulata,  73 
Eumeuidae,  72  f. 

Eumolpides,  #7.9 
Eumyiid  flies,  ^56‘ 

Eupuragia,  89 
Euphoria,  200 
Euplocia,  408 
Euplum,  345 
Eupoda,  ;279,  280 
Eupsalis  'Divnuta,  296 
Eupterotidae,  3GH,  37  5 
Eurggmia,  l;irva,  355 
Euschernon  rajjlesiae ,  371 
Eusemia,  villkoides ,  410 
Eusthenes  pmtti,  533 
Enlhyrh ynchus jloridamts,  546 
Excoeeuriit  higlandulnsa ,  424 
Excrement  as  covering,  281,  283,  463 — 
see  also  Adapted  excrement. 

Excremental  dwellings,  284,  379 
External  structure,  of  Aphidae,  588  ;  of 
Ohrysididao,  2  ;  of  Coleoptera,  185  ;  of' 
Diptera,  439  f.  ;  of  fleas,  523  ;  of  Herni- 
ptera,  584;  of  Hepiatvs,  400;  of  Hymen  - 
optera  Aculeata,  5  ;  of  Lepidoptera, 
307  f.  ;  of  Thrips,  527 
Exudation  of  fluid,  238 
Eye-collar,  387 

Eyes,  four  in  number,  21 5,  251,  476 

Fabre,  J.  IT.,  on  Anvmophila,  111  ;  on  An- 
Hv rax,  486  ;  on  Bemhex,  120  f.  ;  on 
Calicurgus,  101  ;  on  ChuUcodoma,  37  f.; 
on  Eu/jue/nes ,  72  ;  on  llalictus ,  24  ;  on 
Miltugrwuma,  509  ;  on  Osmia,  48  f.  ; 
on  Bcarabaevs ,  196  ;  on  Scolia,  97  f.  ; 
on  Bitar  is,  272  ;  on  Sphex,  108  ;  on 
Bt fills  nasuta,  30 
False  cones  of  Chennes,  587 
Families  of  moths,  key  to,  368  f. 

Feeding  young,  147 
Fertonius  luteicollis,  130 
Fever-fly,  477 

Filaria ,  and  Mosquitos,  468 

Filicornia,  300 

Finding  nest,  38  f.,  126 

Finn,  on  protected  butterflies,  345  n. 

Flagella,  384,  442 


Flatides,  576 

Flax-seed  cocoon,  460  , 

Fleas,  522  f. 

Fly-disease,  513 

Food,  abstinence  from,  254  ;  of  bee- 
larvae,  19  ;  small  in  amount,  277 
Food-reservoir,  320 
Footmen,  409 
Forbes,  on  ant  sounds,  155 
Forel,  Aug.,  on  tropical  American  Ants, 
138  ;  on  classification  of  Ants,  144 
Forest-fly,  518 

Formica  cxsectoides,  149  ;  F.fuscu,  137, 
150,  151  ;  F.  rufa,  14S,  154;  F.  san- 
guinea ,  149  ;  F.  sehavf  nssi,  152 
Formicidae,  131  f. 

Formicoxenus  mtidulus,  148,  159 
Fornax,  260 

Fossil,  Ants,  143  ;  Beetles,  261  ;  Diptera, 
458  ;  Hemiptera,  542  ;  Thrips,  531  ; 
Wasps,  88 — see  also  Palaeozoic 
Fossores,  7,  10,  90  f.,  346  ;  classification, 
93, 

Fossorial  solitary  wasps — see  Fossores 
Founding  new  nests,  Ants,  145  f. 
Frenulum,  316,  318,  319,  400 
Friederich,  on  Parnid  larvae,  244 
Friese,  on  habits  ami  classification  of  bees, 
21  ;  on  hosts  and  parasites,  30  f. 
Fritillaries,  352,  354 
Froghoppers,  577 
Frog-spit,  577 
Frontal  ganglion,  320 
F  algor  a  candelaria,  575 
Fulgoridae,  543,  574  ;  larva  living  on,  404 
Fulgorina,  543 
Fumea,  393,  395 
Fungus  cultivated  by  aids,  167 
Fungus-gnats,  462 
Funnel -twister,  292 

Gad-flies,  481 

Gahan,  J.  C.,  on  Praogenu,  264 
Galea,  309 
Galerucides,  279 
Galgulidae,  562 
Galleria  mellonella,  306,  331 
Galleriidae,  423 
Gall-midge-flies,  461 

Galls,  262,  430,  424  ;  of  Coeeidae,  598  ; 
of  Aphids  and  Phylloxera ,  587  ;  of 
Psyllidae,  580  ;  of  Thrips,  530 
Ganglbauer,  on  Staphylinidae,  224 
Garden -whites,  357 

Garman,  on  mouth-parts  of  Thysanoptera, 
528 

Gastropacha  querci folia,  405 
Gastrophilus  equi,  515 
Gavara,  401 
Gelechiides,  429 
Gena,  185 
Generations,  306 
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Geometers,  411 
Geometridae,  411,  /0\ 

Geomyzidac,  50/f, 

Georyssidae,  243 

Geary  sms  pyyaiaeus,  243 

Geot, rapes,  stridulation  of,  195 

Gerrides,  552 

Gerris,  535;  552 

Ghili  a  n  ell  a,  JilivtuU  ris,  556 

Ghost-moths,  396 

Giraffimyia, ,  505 

Girdlers,  286 

Glands,  321,  323,  331,  363,  399,  538, 
553  ;  accessory,  320  ;  of  Filippi,  324  ; 
mandibular,  216  ;  salivary,  326  ;  silk-, 
325  ;  stink-,  257  ;  wax-,  589 
Glapliyrini,  Wf>  n. 

Glaphyroptera  picta,  441 
Glaueopides,  389 
Glossa,  309 

Glossma,  marsitans ,  512,  513 

Glow-worms  ;  248  ;  New  Zealand,  863 

Glypias,  206 

Gnats,  466,  468 

Gnophae/a,  409 

Gnostidae,  223 

Goat-moths,  395 — see  also  (fussns 
God  art  on  trumpeter-bee,  58 
Godrmui  and  >Salvin,  on  spermatbeenl 
bodies,  321 
Gold-tail  moths,  407 
Gonapophyses,  9,  305 
Gonin,  on  development  of  win#,  328,  320 
Goossens,  on  legs  of  Lepidoptera  larvae, 
323 

Gimyparia ,  597 
Graber,  on  mouth  of  louse,  599 
Graph  ol  it /at  sebaMiunwe,  428 
Grapholithidae,  #27 
Grass-moths,  425 
Grayling,  347 

Green,  14.  E.f  on  classification  of  ( ‘omdae, 
593 

Green-bottles,  511 
Green -fly,  581  f. 

Ground- beetles,  204  f. 

Ground-pearls,  592,  598  -see  also  Mar* 
garudes 
Grypocera,  d/fl 
Guest-ant,  169 
Gula,  185 

Gymnoeerata,  544  f. 

Gymnodomes,  82 
Gyrinidae,  2201,  215 
Gyrinus,  215 

Haase,  on  mimicry,  339  n. 

Ilmiras  lepUlutm,  482 
lla&matobia  serrata,  5 1 2 
Ilmmatmnyzim  ehphanUs,  600 
Haematopota,  482  ;  //.  pi  a  rial  is,  488, 

443 


I  Haemoglobin.  Id.4' 

'  llaenwaia ,  280  ;  //.  ea>h  ,t, 

Haeiera,  34H 
Hag-moth,  103 

Hairs,  plmnoM*  or  foal bered,  11,  12:  of 
Dennestid  larvae,  211  <  or  ,d  n  Setae 

1  Ialf-Ioopers,  415 
//alias,  110 

Halidas,  5?;  //.  Han  It  da::,  21  ;  //. 

taaladi  a  ra\,  23  ;  //.  mandat  a  ,,  25  ;  II, 
anu'io,  24  ;  //.  tpnul >  mi  net  ns,  22, 

25;  //.  mbit's  atlas,  2*1  ;  If.  i  tit  his, 

’  24,  269 

I  Haliplidae,  201* 
j  1/ ali njl as  amphibia;:,  47  1 

1  lltdaUales,  552  ;  //.  :mbriaau  551 
,  Halvbattales,  553 
|  Halteres,  I8K,  ll\  598 
j  IhdtirideH,  .2/S,  2/0 
|  Uaaatdryas,  317 
Hammock  moth,  379 

>  Hampsnn,  on  clav,ili<atiou  «*|  motha,  307 
'  f. ;  on  dirking  but  let fh ,  351  ;  on  frenu 

|  him,  316 

j  Hampsuaia  pidehr muia ,  301 
j  Hamilirsch,  on  lU»atbup  id 
i  Harpactoride^  558 
Harpalidi*s  A76 

|  J/arjuif as,  205  ;  It,  eaUyinaim  188 
!  Harped  314 

j  Hurt,  <  A.,  on  larva**  of  Hipteiu.  178 

j  Hart,  J.  H.,  *m  the  para5 *4  ant,  M2 
!  Har venting  ants  16 1 

i  Hatchett  J  nek  him,  an  colour  of  bit  vac, 

!  825 

HaiiHtdlufa,  .760’ 

!  Haustdlum,  308 
I  Hawk  moih\  380  f. 

|  Head- vesicle,  412 
t  Hearing,  organ h  of,  191,  818 
Heath- butterfly,  .7 47 
Hebridae,  55 1 
Ifrhnts,  551 

>  l/rea/esia,  371 

j  Heerwurm,  464 
:  Helieoniidae,  d#l 
I  Heliromides,  851 

,  //el  leaning,  8-46  ;  //,  *  tat  a,  //,  met pttmen<t\ 

|  If.  rhea,  85 1 

I  II el iuth  i m  a  nn  /get  a,  | 1  *  \ 

/IdlumleM  taprnhn tan- %  206 
j  HeUu'karen,  218 
Ilelmlm,  255 
H«dotity/i4tM*f  fifty 
Uefajtrltix,  fill  I 
Hidotldar,  286 
llemaris ,  888 
If emr  fad  ram  ia ,  4  98 
I/etaid iptera  hand'd  i,  553 
He  mi -elytra,  589 
Ileinilettddae,  371 
,  Hemipfera,  532  f. 
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Henieor.ephalidae,  554 
Hepialidae,  306,  dOU,  396  f. 

iii'piuhts ,  309,  :j i o,  311,  317,  dt  322 ; 

//.  hamuli  and  others,  Ji9f>  f. ;  II.  iu/pu  li¬ 
ft  us,  397 
Heredity,  454 
IIerUtd.es,  oil 

If  itm  at  abates  It  addon  i,  5  53 
Hermetia,  479 
Hesperiidae,  /,  363 

Hessian  iiy,  452,  400 
Hestia  idea,  340 
Heteroeera,  d/y),  360,  f. 

Hoteroreridae,  Jilt,  243 
Hetenujeuea,  402 
He.terogeneidae,  4  02 
Hctcrogyna,  to,  131  f. 

Heterogynidao,  .It l! I,  302 
Heferoyynis ,  309  n.,  392 
Ileteromera,  /.Ob',  202  1'. 

Heteroneuridae,  57/4 
II  etc  nmol  us  triuodosus,  576 
Heteroptcra,  532,  531,  535,  539,  543 
Heterotarsini, 

Hexa.towa  pell  a  ecus,  441 
Ileylaerts,  on  Psych  id  ae,  392 
Hibernation,  of  Vanessa,  352 
II ilara,  493 
IlilbritleH ,  405 
Hill-ant,  sec  Formica,  rtf /a 
Hill-grub,  417 
Himanfcopteridae,  392 
Him  era  pe.irnuria,  411 
Hippohosm  equina.,  513 
Hippolnweidae,  513 
Hippopsini,  288 
Hirmmmtrtt  ohscura,  485 
//*>«,,  282 
Hmpides,  271K  282 
Histeridae,  230 
Ilwtia,  391 
Histo  blasts,  453 
Histolysis,  452,  595 
Hookings,  on  stingless  bees,  03 
II offer,  on  Burnham,  54 
Hollamlellldae,  390 
Hohdepta,  230 
Holoraetopa,  HO  j. 

Holoptie,  440 
Holoptiliden,  557 
Holy  men  la,  547 
Homoeochromatumi,  337,  35 1 
Hwmmnlerta  mellyi,  193 
Ilomomorpba,  542 
Homophysinae,  421 

Homoptera,  532,  534,  535,  543,  544  ; 

parasite  of,  303,  497 
Honey,  18,  80 
Honey-ant,  1 52 
Hmicy-bee-  mm  Apis  mellijiea 
Honey-dew,  580,  589,  597 
Hook-tips,  400 


l laptop  us ,  71 

Horn,  (b  H.,  on  classification  of  Carabidae, 
200  ;  of  Silphidau,  223 
Horn,  W.,  on  classilieation  of  <  iicindelidae, 
202  n. 

Hornet,  81,  87 
Hornet, \s-nest  beetle,  227 
Horns  as  food,  480 
Horse  bot-fly,  515 
Horse-flies,  481,  518 
Hot  springs,  Insects  in,  179 
House-fly,  511 
Hover-flies,  498 

Hubbard,  on  ambrosia-beetles,  295  ;  on 
P /a  their  oil,  403  ;  <m  A am  as,  303 
Huxley,  on  Aphids,  585,589  ;  on sclerites 
of  oesophagus,  15 
lltjhoeampa,  wilft (turner i,  385 
Hybotinae,  492 

Ilydnoplujttm,  139  ;  II.  utonlanu  m,  138 

Ilt/droeam/ta  uymphaeala,  421 

Hydrooampidae,  4 ill 

Hydroeampinae,  421 

Hydroeores,  562 

I  lydrocorisae,  562 

Ilyil roe yphon  tlejl  ext  eof  Its,  255 

Hydro  naira,  hod  ;  II.  stay  not' am,  551 

Hydrometridae,  551 

Hydrophilidae,  216  f. 

Hydrophilides,  JIO 
Hydrophilas  pi  re  us,  217 
Hydroporides,  201 
Hydroporits,  211,  212 
Hydroscaphi<lae,  228 
Hydrous  r.arahoides,  218 
Ilyi/rnhia,  208 

Hylecmtus  dermednid.es,  255 
Hylemyia,  slriyasn,  506 
llymmitis,  346 

Hymenoptera  Aculeata,  1  f.  ;  II.  Tubuli- 
fera,  1  f. 

Hyper-metamorphosis,  270,  488 
Hypertely,  in  Kallimu,  354 
Hyphydnis,  2 1 2 
Hy pnody,  489 
Hypocephalus  armadas,  288 
Hypochlorite,  of  potash,  368  n. 

Hypttdcrnia  hovis,  II.  liueata,  515 
Hyptmome.ula,  parasite  of,  70  n. 
Hypopharyngeal  sclerites,  14,  17 
Hypopharynx,  15  n.,  324,  443,  524,  600 
Hypopygium,  446 
Hypsidae,  370,  408 
Ilypmidm  riuhmm ,  37  6 
/ { ystri clutpwylla  talpae,  523 

I  Idia  fasciatu,  513 
Idol  oil vrips  spectrum,  627 
Imaginal  discs  or  folds,  596 
Tmbnubn  ant,  158 
Individual,  585 

Inedible  associations,  338,  839 
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Tnferieornia,  548 
Infra-oesophageal  ganglion,  54 1 
Inqiiilincs,  3(»,  81 
Insects  as  food,  417,  504,  5 OS 
Instars,  of  Aspidiot.as,  596  ;  of  (Jocridae, 
595  ;  of  tipie.aata,  271 
Instinct,  285,  274,  878,  403,  424,  4«7, 
54(1  ;  of  Ants,  590  ;  of  Heather.,  121  ; 
of  (ihul ituulonta,  37  ;  of  Oast/pnda,  2S  ; 
of  A (eiipona,  (14  ;  of  Millay  ram  uat  and 
Hentber,  509  ;  of  Odynents,  75  ;  of 
Os  miff,  48  f .  ;  of  Pout /til  us,  102;  of 
lilt  ytteh  ties ,  292  ;  of  Triytutu,  (14 
Internal  anatomy,  of  Itiptcra,  449  ;  of 
Hep  talus,  400  ;  of  Hemiptera,  540  ;  of 
Lepidoptera,  819  f.  ;  of  larva  of  Lepi- 
doptora,  324  ;  of  Lice,  GOO 
Internal  nervurcs,  318 
Iodine,  213 
Ipides,  232 
Ischium,  523 

/ sell  twf /aster,  82,  8H  ;  /.  tiielfyt,  87 
Isodenninae,  550 
Isomera,  WO 
Issides,  070 

Ithomia,  34(5  ;  /.  />ush>,  346 
Ithomiidcs,  84(5,  351 
Hu  n  a ,  0/f.G 

Ityram  nig rucinda ,  57(1 

Jassidae,  578 

Jiga,  or  ‘‘  mimic*,  me,”  92 

3  ol niston's  organ,  442 

Jordan,  on  antennae  of  butterflies,  341  n.  ; 

on  Tliysanoptera,  529  f. 

Jugatae,  000 
Jugmn,  31(1,  400 
Ju  yurt  Ida,  <S’.9 
Julodis,  26*2 
Jumping-} jeans,  428 

Kallima,  353 
Karl  »i,  (33 

Kellogg,  on  Lepidopterous  structure,  307  f. 

Kentish  glory,  40(5 

JCermes,  597 

Knot-horns,  424 

Ko/naroviu  victor  iosa,  99 

Koo-chfth-bee,  504 

Kootchar,  63 

Koptorthosoma. ,  70  n. 

Koraehelt,  on  formation  of  eggs  of  Xepa, 
564 

Kiinckel  d’Herculais,  on  Vulucdho  501 
Kungu  cake,  467 

Laap  Insects,  581 
Labella,  443 
LaUdus ,  IV 7,  376,  180 
Labium  of  Lepidoptera,  310 
Laboulbene,  on  sound -production  by 
Arctiidae,  410 


Lae,  5*37 
Laeinia,  309 
Laeiniata,  ./o'O’,  18  1 
fjh'on  ,/iun  u  in  ,  2*n 
Laeostmta  chu  ohifft,  Jf  v 
Lad)  -bird'*,  237 
Jaujuu  npereuht >  *  ,  10  I 
Lagoidae,  10 1 
Lay  via  hi  do,  26  1 
Lagriidae,  261 
Luke,  colour,  597 

Lamellienniiu,  10ft  l.  ;  cm-urn  **!,  iL 
Lamiides,  JS'l .  28--1 
Lampro*>oiuitlr-.,  // .0 
Lamp)  rides,  2 1  ^ 

La  ut  pyrin  a>>d  tturn,  2,*0 

J,it nydtf ml iu  tt  nuphthat too,  238 

Langiiriide%  23? 

Luntern-flie  •,  575 
La  pan*,  diet  i,  10.»  u, 

Lapbria,  192 
Lapidieolous  1  »re{ !«'-»  205 
Lappet  moth,  405 
/ Mrienbitt.\ ,  253 

hurra  a  nttlhentu,  117  ,  !,,  pumpdtpu  mt--. 

117 

La  trial  a,  117  ^  L,  hokO'Ui  ,  I  j  ** 

Larride-*,  1  If*  L 

j  larvae,  of  beetles,  188  J,,  188  ;  of  (’hen  i  . 

\  3  ;  of  liasyptnlti,  28  :  **f  H)iueuopt«  i a 

7  ;  of  Lepidoptera,  328  ;  o!  Spin  * ,  !  00 
Lasioeampidae,  ,!0'jt  375,  I0.» 

Lasinrh  pitch  a  \  ha  t  hicui  tt  m,  297 
Vastus  a  l  ini  tt  v,  {10;  founding  nest,  1  46 
L.  faliyinostts,  I3H,  158  ;  /,.  n  >>/*'<',  151 
(.at ridiidae,  210 
Lafcidi us  m i tt  uiu s,  M0 
Latter,  ().,  on  l*u  s-moth,  8*1 
Leaf  rutting  ants,  1 65  1. 

Leaf-nests  Lints 155 
Lera  uiu  nt  Jiuspn  id  am,  59  I  ;  /,.  tJtu, 

417;  A.  pt  rsicae,  597 
Led r a,  515,  <77  S 
Legs,  abdominal,  9 
Lehtus  spin iba this  204 
Lem  a.  atelttito/ui,  28 1 
Lemoniidae,  854 
Leon,  on  tlemuliplera ,  558 
Lepidoptera,  304  f.  ;  L.  HaudrlLda.  I, 
Laeiniata,  ,100 
Lept.ul is,  346,  357 
Leptidae,  479 
I^ptinidae,  220 
Lepfimltus,  221 
LepHtnis  tent  a  reus,  220 
Leptin  scolopaeea,  441,  18 1 
Leptocrrcirs,  862 
Leptwlerini,  2*21 

Lf’ptayeui/s,  171  ;  L,  /alcigcta,  171 
Leptoma stair ,  223 
Leptothm’ar  aren’t  not  t/i,  161 
licrp  I  iiNect*,  581 
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Le/t i,  897  ;  L.  mats,  390 
Leueania  vuipu  ae/u/a,  -11(1 
Leuekart,  on  Me/n/thayus ,  519 
[am <:n,y) is,  40  ;  L.  yiyus,  4  1 
Leuthner,  on  Odnu/o/ubis.  198 
Lihyfheu ,  'l.'f  J 
Libytheides,  855 
Lice,  599  f. 

Ligula,  1G 
Li  maent/es,  189 

Liuiaeodidae  ,77U}  101  ;  parasite  of,  -I 

Idmnus  ehrysi/ytus ,  ‘3-15 

Limnichides,  242 

Liiu.uohia  i/derwa/iu,  472 

Linmobiinae,  472 

Limnchnres  taumas,  340 

Lemo/hri/ts  (/eu/ienruis,  520 

Lindeinann,  on  injuries  /'rom  Thrip.s,  530 

Lingua,  1G 

Lingula,  15 

Linmetn pum  tu  iemce/jJud Din,  158 

Lipa.ra  luee.ns,  128,  451 

Liparidae,  400 

Lipntieuru  breed rustris,  4  Go 

Liponettridae,  404 

lApn/dcua  eerri,  518 

I  A  plena ,  850 

Lipteninae,  850 

Lila,  so/ond/a,  430 

LiUm/dti/us,  231) 

Litho.siidae,  408 

Lithosiinae,  409 

L/areiu  aAnus,  598 

Lobster,  383  ;  Lol  >ster-moth,  385 

I  Ate  pa.  uevura,  874 

huh it  a  {/rand is ,  5 4  9 

lAuuaptera,  200 

I  add  rA)  usa,  142,  225 

Lonchaeidae,  dUJf 

Lonchopteridue,  490 

Longevity,  33,  1 35,  280,  30G  :  of  Uieada, 
509;  of  Mdolmdha,  198  ;  of  tirandtaeus, 
197 

Longicorns,  285 
Loopers,  41 1 ,  415 
Lorn  rii,  14,  14,  1G 

Lownc,  on  blow-liy,  449  ;  on  foot  of 
I)// Us tii /.8,  21 1 
Lucanidae,  198 

Lueanas  ce.reus,  191  ;  antenna  of,  191 
LueiferaHC,  Luci  ferine,  259 
Luri/ia ,  511,  512;  L.  tiuemt\  J >.  tutor!  - 
l aria,,  L.  serial /a,  512 
Ludn/a ,  249  ;  /,.  ita/iea,  249 
Lndia  de/eyorynei,  373 
Luminescence,  250,  258  f.,  4 08,  4G9 
Lunula,  442 

Lutz,  on  exudation  of  Cocci mdlidae,  238 

Lycttena  ha.e/deu,  85 G 

Lycaenidac,  ilj  /,  Add,  350 

Lyeides,  2/fi 

Ltjcirmi,  3 10 


Lyctidex,  :'4(i 
Lygac*idae,  54  8 
Lyni.antriidae,  400 
Lytue.ry/nu.  it  unde,  254 
Lymexylonidae,  254 

Lyonuet,  on  anatomy  of  caterpillar,  9/21  n, 

Machacrutu.  </ a(J iyertt,  578 

MHIook,  on  honey-tub  ants,  152 

Murrnrueiue,  389 

Marroglossini,  380 

M  amd  ep  i  d  oj  itcra,  8 4  0 

MaerouyeJi  us  (/uudri/ahereu/af  us,  244 

Muefototnu  herns ,  287 

Maggot,  449 

Malaehiidae,  252 

Malueh  i us  urtu'us ,  252 

Malacoderniidae,  248,  Add,  2GG 

Malaxation,  110,  1 2G 

Malpighian  tubes,  820,  881,  429,  1  19,  1G0, 
40G,  473,  529,  540,  588 
MumiUn  ettr/isea ,  878 
Man  see  Manna 

Mandibles,  of  Lepidoptera,  8)08  ;  of  pupa, 
48G,  487 

Mandibulata,  484,  53G 
Manna,  597 

Man.son,  on  Mosquitoes,  4G8 
Mu  aUrora  tuu,n7/nsu ,  203  ;  M .  I uJiereufufu, 
202 

Mu. rune,  9,77 
Marbled -white, 

Marohal,  on  embryonic  dissociation,  70  11.  ; 

on  A  m  nwphi/u,  111  ;  on  pignumts,  884 
Murty/nu/es,  595,  597,’ 598  ;  M.  vitis,  598 
Mmdmboiida  da  easa,  118 
Mu  ruin  a,  171 
Mnsaridae,  88  f. 

Musa r is,  89  ;  M.  respi/nnu  is,  88,  89 
Mason-bee,  85  f.  see  (1/odirndotuu.  ;  of 
New  Zealand,  107 
Mus/iyus,  228 

Matthews,  on  Hydroseaphidae  and  ( 'ory- 
lophidae,  228  ;  on  Spbacriidao,  227 
Maxilla, e,  of  Lepidoptera,  809 
Mayer,  Paul,  on  1  lemiptorg,  53G 
Meadow-brown,  A//7 
Meal-worm,  263,  2G4 
Mealy-bugs,  592 
Meehanitidae,  A///1 
Medrt.erus  avt/t/yuus,  493 
Median  nervure,  318 
Meyueepludu ,  201 

MeyuAi  i/e,  dd,  51  ;  M.  ufftnriue./u,  52,  59> ; 
J/.  anf./iruei'uu,  52  ;  M .  fasrieu/a.f u,  52  ; 
J/.  futudu,  58  ;  M.  p  mud  mu,  58 
Mrgalopides,  A7U,  282 
Megalopygidac,  404 
Meyuly/rus  yraei/is,  490 
M eyanostmu  a,  5  4  8 
Meyurrhiiiu,  415,  407 
Megaseelh les,  :'J7U 
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Meyasoma,  199 
Megat hymns,  371 
Meyistorhynchus  lonyi cast r is,  1 85 
Meijere,  on  stigmata,  450 
Meinert,  on  Anoplura,  600  ;  on  mouth  of 
Biptera,  444  ;  on  paedogcne.sis,  461  ;  on 
fitylops,  302 
M  elandryidae,  265 
Melanism,  414 
Melanitis ,  351 

Metanophila  decusUqwa,  261 
Melecta,  31,  33  ;  M.  turtuosu,  31 
Meliboeus,  larva,  355 
Meliyethes ,  232 
M dinar  a,  351 

Melipona,  53,  62  ;  M.  sr.utdlaris,  64 
Mditam,  larvae,  354 
Mellifera,  10 

Mdlinus ,  123  ;  Af.  arrrnsis,  123,  124  ;  M, 
sulmlosus,  124 
Meloe,  33,  274 
Meloidae,  269 
Mcloides,  370 

Melolontha  vulgaris,  194,  198 
Melolonthides, '  105,  198 
Mdophayus  (minus,  518,  519 
Melophorus  injlatvs,  153 
Melyridae,  252 
Membracidae,  576,  578 
Mendmicis  foliata,  577  n. 

Membrane,  of  llemiptera,  539 

Menorhynchous,  542 

Merodon  equestris,  501 

Merrifield,  temperature  experiments,  337 

Mesodont,  193 

Mesophragma,  312,  445 

Mesoseutellnm,  312 

Mesoscutum,  311 

Mesosternum,  307 

Mesovdia ,  551 

Mesozoic  beetles,  261 

Messor,  164  . 

Mdamorpha,  351 

Metamorphosis,  529  ;  of  Aleurodidac,  591 ; 
of  Cicada,  571  ;  of  Ooccidae,  594  f.  ;  of 
Biptera,  452  ;  of  Hemiptera,  542 
Metapneustic,  450 
Metascutellum,  313 
Methoca  ichneimonides ,  96 
Metochy,  183 
Metoecus  paradoxus,  268 
Meyrick,  classification  of  Lepirioptera, 
367 

Miastor,  461 

Mice,  insects  in  nests  of,  221 
Microdon ,  501,  502 

Microlepidoptera,  $40,  427  ;  trophi,  309 

Micropezidae,  504 

Microphysides,  560 

Microptera,  324 

Micropterism,  549 

Micropterygidae,  86V,  435 


I  MirroptrryA  307  f..  317,  -UP,  337,  $./; 

I  435,  436 
’  Midge,  461,  470 
Migration,  A  phi  -  ,  5*5 
Mik,  on  l Uluru,  193 
Milichiidae,  5(1  / 

Miltoyrummu,  5 OS,  1*2 1 
Mimucrucu,  356 
Mi  mesa  fn' rotor,  128 

Miniesides,  127 

Mimicry,  337  f.  see  ubo  Kes*  mblanee 

Mines,  Dipteron  in,  171 

Misroph  us,  1 1 6 

Models,  3  16 

Moesa-hlight,  661,  562 

Mollusca,  eaten  by  beet h*  lui\;u*,  252  ; 

larvae  mistaken  5 *i ,  501  m*«-  also  Snail ; 

Mot oss us,  parasite  of,  56*0 
Monarch- butierth,  3 15 
Moiiitu  rhuhdophm'u ,  393 
M  one  mu  jtu  resre  ns,  4 
Moniez,  on  fertilisation  «»t  Con-tdae,  591 
Monodontom*  ru  :  nit e/e\  1 1 
Moiudium m  us  om/uHUs,  2H0 
M  onomera,  544 
Monommidae,  265 

Monomoriu m ,  5f»o  ;  M.  phantoms,  163 
Monotom  ides,  240 
Moutrzumiu  dimidittlo,  nest  n{f  81* 
MordcUu,  26S 
Morde.llidae,  267 

1  MorddUMrim  yhn'idr tvnh,  26  H 

Marmot ycr,  205 

M  ormolyeides,  J06 

Morph  hie, h,  348 

Morph  a,  315,  831,  lilt*  ;  M,  mno'tuun,  318  ; 
M,  tt  did  ten.  A/,  rpistfaph  is,  1,»  Utr  of,  849 

Mosfpiito,  466  f. 

Mo.H{plito-hee.Ht  61 
Mowpiito*  blight,  562 
Mothdfe,  470 

Moths,  866  t 
Motuca  fly,  482,  122 

Month,  absence  of,  310,  418,  4 HO,  514, 
615,  6K5,  596 

Mouth -parts,  of  Diptera,  442  f.  ;  of  Hciim, 
523  ;  of  Hemiptera,  53 1,  535  ;  of  Hy- 
menoptera  A  on  teat  a,  18  ;  of  I/epidoptmt, 
807  f.  ;  of  Idee,  599,  800 
Mud-daulwr,  118 
Mtiggeuburg,  mi  Mdaplmyun,  51H 
M tiller,  Fritz,  mi  Imhauba-aut,  158  ;  on 
Trigtma »  04 

Midler,  H.,  on  Ihtmjjnuiu  hirtipen,  27 
M idler,  W.,  on  South  American  laivao, 
844  n. 

Miillerian  mimicry,  389 
Mundstanhid,  527,  528 
Murray,  A.,  on  Lm%  001 
Muhcu  dammtmi,  5 1 1 

Museidae,  511  l’„  517  ;  M.  Aralyptmtae, 

503  f.  ;  M.  ifulyptratae,  I4H,  501 
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Musotimidae,  423 
Mustiliidae,  370 

Mutil la,  94,  95;  31.  caropam ,  94. 
Mutillides,  94  f. 

Mycetaea  hirta,  330,  240 
Myeetaeidae,  239 
Mifcetobia  pallipes,  462,  463 
Mycetophagidae,  237 
Mycetopliilidae,  462 
Mydaidae,  491 
Myrjn  iviicc ,  105 
Myiasis,  512 
Myiatropa Jlorea,  499 
Mywdacha  tijmlina ,  557 
Myoditini,  267 
Myopinae,  497,  498 
Myrapetm,  82 
Ifyrmecia,  VI 1,  172,  173 
Ifynnewct/dns  kortidcontm,  152  ;  9/.  mid- 
ligcr,  152  ;  31.  nuxicamix ,  152 
Myrtnccodia,  139 
Myrmecophilous  Insects,  181  f. 
Ifyrmedouia ,  226 

Myrmica  lacvirmlis,  148  ;  M.  rttbro,  133; 
M.  rubra,  races  raginodia,  sctt/tritanlis, 
163 

Myrmicidex,  158 
Myrrnieini,  159 

N abides,  556 
Mabn  lativcntris,  566 
uSTacerdea  nwlmmra,  266 
jNadia,  ancilla,  390 
Nagana,  513 

Nagel,  on  digestion  by  injection,  212 

JSfagoda  nigricans,  401 

Net  nr  mil a  fungi,  228 

Naasonolf,  on  Btrepsiptera,  301  n.,  802 

Naucoridae,  565 

Necrobia  mjicol/is,  253 

JVecraphonis,  22 1 

Nectar,  18 

JSdmu  mtcrmpOis,  anteium,  191 
Nmatobola,  orthotricha,  481 
Nematodes,  in  Tliysanoptera,  530 
Nmnaioix  imtallimx,  321 
Nerneobiides;  855 
Nmmohim  Incina,  335,  355 
Nemedrina ,  455  n. 

NemestrinuUe,  484 

Netnoctsra,  440  ;  N.  Anomala  N.  Vem 

456 

Nem&gimtha,  304 
Nemosomides,  333 
Neoeaatniidae,  872 
Neolepidoptera,  366 
Neotropidae,  $Jj& 

Mpa,  541  ;  JV.  dmrea,  568 
Nopidae,  S//4,  563 
Nvpticuhu  431 

Nervoun  system,  Uoleoptera,  191 
Nervules,  319,  429 


Ncrvurution,  of  Diptcra,  147  ;  of  Lopi- 
do  p  torn,  817  1'. 

Nervures,  318 , 319  ;  development  of,  829 
f.  ;  swollen,  317,  818  ;  of  Eutiirtwx,  73 
Nests,  of  a, nts,  1  36  f.,155;  of  honnicafaura 
ixnddolrtmpsix/iiga.r,  137  ;  of  Vmydtyrox- 
pix,  284  ;  of  wasps,  79  f.  79,  81,  83,  87 
Netroeora,  341  ». 

Neurol  lasts,  458 

Newbigin,  M iss,  on  pigments,  331 

Newport,  on  33  dor,  270 

Nimgini,  105 

Nicolas,  on  llalictux ,  24 

Nilionidac,  265 

Nilulula,  232 

Nitidulidue,  231 , 335 

Noduidae,  31  ],  370,  J,(0 ,  4  11,111  f. 

Node,  131,  134 

Nolinae,  409 

Nolidae,  410 

3roui(td<t,  80  ;  5r.  lothburia  n  a  80  ;  K. 

srrfaxciata,  30 
Noime,  407 
Nopal  cactus,  598 
N ( hs< u  l e  1 1  d  ri(  le.s ,  3// 3 
Nofuryrhtx,  558 
Notmiontidne,  305,  303,  383 
Notodonlina,  4t l 
Notoneetidae,  567 

Number  of  species  :  of  Apidae,  10  ;  of 
Buderllies,  843  ;  of  ( bee.idne,  51)8  ;  of 
(Joleoptcra,  1 84  ;  of  Diptcra,  438  ; 
of  Fleas,  525  ;  of  Jlemiptera,  543  ; 
of  Lepidoptern,  306  ;  of  Lice,  f>00  ;  of 
Tli rips,  527 
Nan,  407 
Nurses,  66,  134 
57 y cltt lemon,  4  19 
Nyotemeridae,  409 
N  yeti^ol  iliac,  1 10 
Nyrtcribia,  521,  522 
NyetcHbiUlne,  521 

Nympli,  of  (Heads,  569  ;  of  Thrips,  529 
Nympha  iiiclusa,  452 
Nymplialidne,  341,  34 3  f. 

Nyrnplialides,  851 
Nympliipara,  518 

Nysiphids,  xtsynata,  37.  drutiotatu,  423 
Mynmiaks,  128 

Oak -Primer,  286 

OblusUmgue.s,  30 

Oceanic  bugs,  552 

Ocelli,  325  ;  0.  eomptwiti,  325 

Ohthiphilidae,  504 

0 nnarin,  407  n.  ;  (7.  dispar,  408 

Oroterodex,  489 

Outlay  yi\  a,  409 

Or y pits  (do at,  225 

Odott  lulu  Iris  shmtxls,  193 

Odontomadd,  31 1,  173 

Odour,  of  bugs,  541 
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Odyac.rnx,  74  1‘.,  269  ;  O.  a  at  dope,  75  ; 

0.  c.allosus,  76 ;  O.  parictaat ,  -4  ;  D. 
pintrlam.,  77  ;  O.  rmij'onai v,  73,  /  •'>  ; 

0.  xj/i/dpax,  3,  74 
Occucec.ix  yayuntiltt,  440 
Otrudouut,  147,  164, 165  ;  Oc.t:e//halnfcx,lZ3 
< hxtyph  yl la.  sv i a  rat/d l/i  a,  147 
Oeeoplioridae,  429 
Oedeagus,  414  [recta1  aedeagusj 
Oedeuiatopoda,  priurcj/x,  387 
Ocdemeridae,  266 
Oestridae,  514 
Oextrax  oris,  51 7 
Ckjrodcx,  489,  490 
Oil -bee ties,  269 
Otnnphda  v-/fa,vit ///,  440 

<  Hetlireutidae,  Jpdl 
Older  ax  hirnlor,  231 
Oliyarcc. s,  461 

<  Higoneplmms,  542 
Oligoneurn,  461 
Ommatophorimie,  414 
Oneldercx ,  286 

Ope.fi a,  496 

Oph  iderrx  j'ulUni  feu,  311 
Opomyzidae,  f> Off 
Opnstctpi ,  429 

Orange-tip,  457 — see  also  Kacidoe 

Omdurhilax,  216 

Orcta.  hyalodixca,  404 

Origin  of  parasitic  bees,  42 

Orneodidae,  ojO,  -77  /,  426 

Oniitlioptera,  360  ;  ().  hroulda  na,  362  ;  O. 

j/aradixea,  360,  361,  662 
Orplmcphilidae,  474 
Ortalidae,  fid//,  d0(J  1 
Oiiallx,  447 
Orthogenya,  J/dj 
Orfheda,  541,  598 
Orthoyoni  ax,  206 

Orthoperax  alomarius,  O.  hraa/ut/icx,  228 
Orthopteru,  dud  ;  parasite.  of,  497 
Orlborrliaplia,  45 1  ;  O.  Brae.liy cent,  478  1.; 

0.  Nemocera,  455,  458  f. 

Oryctex  naxiroraix,  199 
Oseinidae,  f/Oj 
Osmeterimn,  363 

Oxmia ,  47,  48  f. ;  enemy  of,  140  ;  liair  of, 
11;  (>.  c.ya  no.mntha.,  82  ;  O.  Icaconmltnut, 
29;  O.  tricornix,  48 ;  O.  IrdfenitUa,  48  f. 
Osten  Sacken  on  Bngonia,  499  ;  on 
Chaetotaxy,  446  ;  on  elassification  of 
Diptera,  456  ;  sum  in  ary  of  Por£- 
scliiusky,  512 
Othniidae,  265 
Otiorhynchide.s,  437 
Ourocneiiiix,  355,  8710* 

Ovaries,  541,  602;  in  larva,  325 
Oviduct,  320,  321 '  ^  ‘ 

Ovi position,  of  Cicada,  571 ;  of  Soiojieda, 
567;  of  Tach'ina ,  507 
Ovipositor,  486,  506,  531,  589 


OwIct-uioUis,  1 1  I 
0\- war  Ides,  5*1  7 
O.n/Mus,  129 
Oxychirotinne,  42n 
Oznenides,  214 

Parity)/ as,  187 

Packard,  on  llymrm>pfepiu.;  metamor¬ 
phosis,  7 

Pad,  of  Bepidoptern.  81  1 
Paedngenesis,  2)48,  14  1 
Pagiopoda,  dJfrf 
Pulaeolepidoptern,  dtdl 

Palaoimt  icra,  485 
Palaeotropinae,  ,l/fi 
Palaeozoic  Insects,  811,  518 
Palinrr-wonn,  828 
Palpieornia,  did 
Ptdftixltuutt,  465 
Pal  us/rtt,  877 

Pttuyonia  ionyt  rod  rts,  482 
Pa uni/wca ,  287 
Panurgides, 

Pupil  to,  859  ;  P.  ajax,  form .  d,  885  ;  P. 

a tdi machtts,  842  ;  /’.  :.ahau.rr.  8o2 
Papilioitidae,  dj ?,  d,.d ,  8;>4 
lUtracnf yph  ax,  505 
Part/y la,  Sd 

i ‘undid  series  in  Aphidae,  585 

Parandra,  288 

Para  pout  pit  ax  y  rarest/,  14.* 

Purapuucra  cl  a  rata,  172 
Purapoay.r,  42**1 
Pumptera,  812 

Parasites,  among  ants,  188;  ni  mason 
hoc,  48  ;  of  larva  of  .  1  udreaa,  26  ;  of 
Ody  tic  rax,  74 

Parasitic,  hees,  28,29  f,  ;  Pio„npt,;,  82; 
Diptera,  507 

Parasyxtdtt ,  IT.i  n. 

Par  mala,  541 
Pamasxiax,  dj  l,  842 
Parnidae,  did,  218,  Slid 
Par u  apex  rant  at,  1 
Pam  ax,  244 

Parthenogenesis,  21,  85,  St),  895,  189,  914, 

530,  588,  591 

Partheiiogenctir  young,  189  n, 

Pas.sulidae,  192;'  larva,  192,  dOd 

Paxxaltimutx,  128 

Patag'ui,  811,  812 

Pattern,  formation  of,  385 

Pa  tala,  414 

Paurometahola,  542 

Paussidae,  ddt,  218 

Pa v xx ax  cv/dut  lotus,  etc,,  21  1 

Pavonia,  350 

Pen- weevil,  277 

Peacock  hutterlly,  57b? 

Peal,  on  Hound-produeing  ant,  156 
Peckham,  on  PosHore.s,  1  - U)  it,  ;  on  in- 
I  stinet,  74,  99 
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Pectin  learn  ia,  19  Jf 
Pet  lic  i  t t  as,  600 
Pediculidae,  599 

PeddcMlu.s  capitis,  599,  601  ;  P.  mefitfue, 
274  ;  P.  redim. ent.i,  601 
Pedilidae,  26  ti 
Peduncle,  133,  131 
Pe.ifom.ym  i nan  is,  79 
Pelobiidae,  207 
Pefohivs  tardus,  208 
Pelogonidae,  562 

Pelopaeus,  110,  112  n.  ;  P.  hilmeatus, 
114;  P.  Indus,  113,  117;  /'.  madrtt- 
spala/nus,  113  ;  P.  spiri/e.c,  112 
Pel  last  iota ,  245 
Peltides,  233 
Pentphiyus,  589 
Pempkredon  luynhris,  128 
Pemphredonides,  127 
Penis,  314 
Pentauiera,  190 
Pentanephria,  466 
Pentatom.a,  541  ;  P.  rajipes,  535 
Pentatomidae,  533,  545,  9//.0 
Pepsin,  104,  389  ;  P.fonnosits,  105 
Perez,  on  bee-parasitism,  32 ;  on  Halidas,  24 
Pericoma  caw -scans,  470 
Perieopinae,  409 
Peridreptma,  401 
Perilitus,  282 
Peripneustic,  450 
Peritracheal  spaces,  332,  333 
Perkins,  R.C.  L.,  on  bee  and  near  id  sym~ 
biosis,  70  ;  on  Odynerus,  76  ;  on  Prosupis, 
21 

Peropknra  hated ,  P.  mdsheiweri ,  877  ;  P- 
santjumoleu  la,  379 
Perophoridae,  377 
Perothopides,  260 

Pcytoureau,  on  morphology  of-  abdomen, 
313,  314 
Pbaeisrn,  337 
Pbalacridae,  231 
PImlaeroeera  reydieula,  474 
Pbaloniadae,  Jf27 

PhmimniH  splendid  ulus,  antenna  ol’,  191 
Pharynx,  320 
Phaudinae,  392 
/  dm dole,  165 

Plmdoloyeton  I  abort  os  us,  159  ;  P.  dicers  us, 
167 

Phenax ,  575 

Phewjodes  himmynni ,  249 
Phengodini,  251 
Philaenus  spurn  arms,  577 
Pbilantbides,  124  f. 

Phikmthus  upvoorus,  127  ;  /'.  Irian/jul urn, 

125 

Philmrus  didymus,  antenna,  191 
Philonthus  nitidiis,  225 
PhlehoUmms,  470 
PhUmt*  eorlicata,  545 


Pldoeides,  515 

Pliltietd.h  rips  frame  nttt  Has,  580 
Phuhdrnn  //i florin m,  408 
Phottnpufr,  246 
Phoridae,  19! 

Pfios/duien  us  hem  i/derus,  2  19 
Phosphorescence,  250 --see  also  liiunin- 
e.scetiee 

Phragma,  307,  818 
Phragmocyttares,  8 1 
/  7/ 1 ht  t  in  >t  v  i  r  is,  5  4  3 
Plitliiriasis,  601 
Phthirius  intju i ntdis,  601 
Phyeitidae,  424 
Phyeodromidne,  901/ 

/}ii y linen  is/ is,  181 
PhyUomorphu  lueiniuiu,  547,  5  j 3 
PhyUorhimt,  parasite- ol',  520 
Phi/llturru ,  587 

Phylogeny  of  butlerllies,  818  n. 
Phywmtidae,  55 4 
Pliynntfopus,  899 
Pliysapotla  «ir  Phy-mpodn,  58, 1 
Phytomyzidae,  901/ 

Phytophaga,  190,  297,  276  t. 

Phytophth  ires ,  91/./ 

IMiytoscopie,  effects,  886 
Pierellu,  ,818 
Pieridae,  0*1/  /,  857 

Pieris  hrussicae,  340  ;  development  of  wing, 
328,  329,  333 
Piesmu,  550 

Pigments,  830,  381,  357 
Pilifer,  308 
1611-beetles,  242 
Pinaridae,  405 
Piopljilidae,  90 If 
Pipune.ulidae,  496 
Pijmneul us,  496 
Pisott,  118 
Pit-falls,  481 
Pluyitdepis  frimeni ,  158 
/luyil/tmysas,  287 
Plant-liee,  58 1  f. 

Plants  and  {tuts,  1 88 
Plataspides,  545 
Pfatycnemu,  496 
Platypezidae,  496 
Plat y pit  ora  hthhoeki ,  495 
Plat.ypides,  289,  295 
Platypsyllidae,  219 
PUtty psytl  as  eudoris,  219 
Ptatysoma  drp/rssum,  230 
Platystomidue,  901/ 
licit  •minulissitna,  567 
Pliny,  on  Mason -bee,  14 
Phdariu  pallida ,  556 
Plume-moths,  426 
Plumules,  831 
Hu  sin,  415 
Poehazia ,  576 

Podilegidae,  JJ 
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Paced  oca  m/ia  po/aili,  406 
Pneeilncapsus  l i neat  us,  542 
Poee.ilocyttares,  HI 
Ihxjtaionnjnn.ex  ht/ehafas,  1  04 

Ptuyawsf  tcmu ,  203 
Poison,  of  Ilymenoptern,  7  f. 

Poison-glands,  2 

Poisonous  caterpillars,  275,  402,  404,  405 
Pot  ides,  86  ;  P.  and  Ktylups,  801,  *7/7.7 
Pollen-gathering  uud  -carrying,  11,  12 
Pot y  hi  a,  nests  of,  81,  82,  83 
/ *olycten vs  fum art, us,  560 
Polyetenidae,  560 

Poly  erg  as  laeidas,  151  ;  P.ru/eseeas,  150  L 

Polymorpha  (Coleoptera),  AS’.O,  /()(/,  21 8  f. 

Polymorpliism,  139  f.,  14  8 

Polyph  ylt a  fut to,  antenna,  191 

Pot >/p t ora,  386 

Polyplocidae,  886 

Poly/docotes,  HJfS 

Pulyrhach is,  155;  P.  /unit tarns,  156  ;  P. 

spin  it /urn,  138 
Pompilidae,  93,  101  f. 

Pom /litas ,  103;  P.  /uitisf.uitfrs,  104:  P. 
satire  as,  106 

Poncra contractu ,  P. ergtdandria,  P.puutia- 
tissima,  172 
Poncrides,  132,  170  f. 

Porpliyraspis  feist  is,  284 
Porpkyraphora  potouica ,  597 
Porrorhyn  chus,  216 

Portschinsky,  on  habits  and  development  of 
Museidae,  507,  512 
Post-nietamorphic  growth,  141 
Post-sou  tel  lnm,  307,  312 
Potavwyetoib  prcUnatm ,  beetle  on,  280 
/*<>f(imoph.i,ti(8  arum  hiatus,  244 
Potassium  hydroxide,  328,  38  1 
Potato- beetle,  278 
Pouch,  abdominal,  350,  362 
Poulton,  on  colours,  339,  336 
Praecostal  nervures,  819 
Proescutum,  312 

Pratt,  on  imaginal  discs,  453  n.  ;  on  Mel o- 
phagus,  519 
Prepona,  larva,  354 
Prey,  of  Fossores,  table,  92 
Idia  dulmmarae,  232 
Primitive,  beetles,  251,  252  ;  bipteru,  475 
Priocmmis  ajfiniu,  5  ;  P.  bin  doe,  1 07 
Priodont,  193 
Prionides,  287 

Proboscis,  13,  14,  16,  17,  304,  307,  309, 
311,  443,  482,  485,  532 
Processional  maggots,  464 
Processionary  caterpillars,  376,  408 
Prodoxidae,  432  ;  mouth,  309 
Prodoxus,  433 
Pro-legs,  323 

Prolific,  Aphids,  589  ;  Ooccids,  594  ; 
f/epmtw,  897  ;  Lice,  601  ;  Metoe,  274  ; 
tityhps,  301 


Prom  incuts,  383 

Petniahu,  321  ;  P.  yaenisrt/ti,  432  ;  /'.  syn  - 
thrtira,  432 
Pronymph,  453 
Pmpodeum,  131,  133 
Propolis,  63 
Propygidium,  187 

Prosopis,  ;j7,  22  ;  hair  of,  11  ;  proboscis 
of,  17  ;  /'.  sign  at  a,  21 
Protection,  43,  413  ;  of  tree-*  by  anN, 
1 58  ;  of  plant  by  ants,  168 
Proterhiuidae,  298 
PeotretUa  as  tecontd,  298 
Protolcpidoptera,  .Id ft 
Pratoparce  Carolina,  309 
P  coin  gauss  us/  214 
Jdaoiinnryc/cr  ee  etui  ten,  481 
Pselaphidae,  223  ;  and  ants,  182 
I'scn  af  eat  as,  I\  eoncolor,  127 
Pse/ihen  as,  214 
Pseudholoptie,  440  n. 

Psendoe.orylopliidae,  228 
Pseattodicfhat/ i  a,  180;  P.  in  reef  a,  1 77 
Pseadodoida,  l im alas,  431 
I'semlomeria  yeaera,  99 
Pseudomorpliides,  ,.776,  205 
Psvadtunyeniu  fdenior,  1 68 
Pseudomyrmini,  1 68 
Pseinloneuroptora,  aJ7 
Pseudopaedogenesis,  303 
Pseudopod,  188,  264,  267,  290,  149,  492 
Pseudo  pant  ia  puradosa,  857 
Pseudo-pupa,  271,  273 
Pseudotetramera,  l\di 
Pseudotrimern,  3d!) 

Pseadtnrs/ui,  88 

Pseudovariitm  and  Pseudovum,  584 
Pseudovitellus,  588 
Psilidae,  ft  Of/ 

Psitiylossa,  larva,  H 
Psilorephala ,  484 
Ph  it  am  wonarka,  407 
Psithyrm,  ,r>3,  57,  59  f.  ;  /'.  earn  pedals, 
00  P.  rest  aim,  60 
Psoeidae,  248 
Psyche  helix,  394 
Psychidae,  309,  892 
Psy china,  39  If,  393,  404 
Psyehtula,  466 
Psyehodidoe,  470 

Psylla  pyrieola,  579,  580  ;  1*.  sarxinrla, 
579  ;  P.  hied,  580 
Psyllidae,  578 
PteroeheiittM,  7 6 
/deroderta,  400 

Pterophoridae,  .777,  4*3,  3J/U,  426 
Pterophorinae,  426 
Ptmmtieh'im ,  205 
Pterothysaaidae,  309,  406 
Pterygodes,  312 
Pterygogenea,  542 
Ptilinum,  442,  503,  520 
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Ptiliiius  pectinicoeoiis,  253 
Ptilocnemus  sidnicus ,  557 
Ptilomaera,  395 
Ptilom&ra  IcUicaudata,  553 
Ptinidae,  246 

Ptomaphila  lacrymosct ,  222 
Ptychoptera,  466 
Ptychopterinae,  472 
Ptyelas  goudoti,  577 
Pugs,  411 

Pzdex  avium,,  P.  irritant ,  P.  seoratkeps, 
525  ;  P.  obtusieejm,  525 
Pulicidae,  522  f. 

Podiciphcrra  lucifera,  495 
Pul  villus,  446 

Pupa,  of  beetles,  188  f.  ;  coarctata,  452  ; 
obtecta,  227,  327,  451  ;  depositing 

eggs,  469  ;  hairy,  407,  426  ;  of  Lepi- 
doptera,  326  f.  ;  with  mandibles,  436 
Puparium,  452 

Pupation,  of  Badamia ,  365  ;  of  Ramassias 
and  Thais ,  363 
Pupipara,  456,  513,  517 
Purple  emperor,  344 
Pusci,  504 

Puss-moth,  328,  383,  406 
*  Pygidium,  187 
Pyralidae,  $40,  870,  420 
Pyralidina,  420,  Jf3G 
Pyrameis  atalanta,  353  ;  P.  cardui,  353  ; 

P.  taonmeamea,  353 
Pyraustidae,  421 
Pyrochroa  rubens,  266 
Pyrochroidae,  266 

Pyrophorus,  258  ;  P.  noctilucus,  259 
Pyrrhocoridae,  548,  549 
Pyrrhocoris  apterus,  536,  549 
Pyrrhopyge ,  364 
'  Pythidae,  265 
Pytho  depressus,  266 

Quarienia,  80 
Queen,  66,  67,  69,  140 

Races,  of  Apis,  68 
Radial  nervures,  319 

Raffray,  on  Pogonosloma,  204  ;  on  classi¬ 
fication  of  Paussidae,  214  ;  on  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Pselaphidae,  224 
Railway-beetle,  251 
Ranatra  linearis,  563 
Raptorial  legs,  493,  554,  556 
Reaumur,  on  Xylocopa,  33 
Receptaculum  seminis,  140 
Rectal  cauda,  538 
Red  admiral,  852 
Red  ant —see  Formica  rafa, 

Reduviidae,  555  f.  537 
j Kedwuzus  personatus,  558 
R4gimbart,  on  Gyrinidae,  216 
Resemblance,  between  ant,  wasp,  and 
spider,  169  ;  between  A  nthophora  and 


Rumbas,  88  ;  between  Arctia  riltiea. 
and  Fuscmia  vMicnidi's,  410  ;  between 
beetle-larva  and  Termite,  206  ;  between 
Bombas  and  lialema,  35;  between  Bom- 
byliidae  and  Hyrnenoptera,  489;  between 
bug  and  ant,  556,  557  ;  bug  and  Tipulid, 
556,  558  ;  bug  and  fly,  547  ;  in  butter¬ 
flies,  348  ;  between  Oallidulidae  and 
Lycaenidae,  400  ;  between  (Jdyph  as  and 
Hemiptera,  505  ;  between  Oleridae  and 
insects  they  destroy,  254  ;  between 
Dioptirme  and  Ithomiides,  409  ;  between 
Diptera  and  Hyrnenoptera,  499,  500  ; 
between  Fpicopeia  and  J'apilio,  418; 
between  Flatties  and  Lepidoptera,  576  ; 
of  flies  and  bees,  502  ;  to  galls,  408  ; 
between  host  and  parasite-bees,  80  ; 
between  Insects  of  different  Orders,  339  ; 
of  fthoiniides  to  other  butterflies,  346  ; 
between  lady-bird  and  Endomy  chid,  237  ; 
of  larva  to  a  colony  of  larvae,  418; 
of  larva  of  Ody  arras  and  of  (dirysis,  A  ; 
between  larvae,  162  ;  in  Limaeodidne, 
401 ;  of  Lobster  caterpillar,  385  ;  between 
Longicorns  and  Hyrnenoptera,  287  ; 
of  moth  to  bird-excrement,  401  ;  of 
parasite  and  prey,  95  ;  of  Pericopinac  and 
Heliconiides,  409  ;  between  protected 
butterflies,  345  ;  between  Psithyras  and 
Bombas,  59  ;  of  Reduviid  and  /kpsis, 
558  ;  between  Rhyphus-  and  Mycdohia - 
larvae,  463  ;  of  Wyntoinids  to  other 
Insects,  388  f.  ;  of  Tipulids  and  Hymcn- 
optera,  475  ;  between  two  kinds  of 
ants,  1 62 

Resting-larva,  306 
Retinaculum,  316,  319,  420 
Retort-shaped  bodies,  in  mouth  of  Hcmi- 
ptera,  535 

Reuter,  K.,  on  classification  of  butterflies, 
343  n. 

Rhaekieerus,  480 
Rhagordia  plumhm,,  552 
Rhaphiorhyn  vh  us,  4  83 
Ilhegmatophila  alp  in  a,  305,  386 
Rheumatol Hd.es  bergrothi,  553 
Rhinomaeerides,  291 
Rhiuopsis,  115  ;  R.  rajienmis,  169 
Rhin  os  ion  us,  266 
Rhipieera  wystaeina.,  256 
Rhipieeridac,  256 
Rhipidiini,  267 
Rhipidioptera,  543 
Rhipiphoridae,  267 
Rhipiphorides,  268 

Rhipiptera,  298  [in  error  for  Rhiphipteraj 

Ith  izophagus,  28 J 

Rhizotrogus,  191 

Rhodoneu.ra,  J/.05 

Rhogmus,  179,  180 

Rhopaloeera,  340,  341  f, 

Rlarpato nidus  august ieollis,  206 
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Rliopalomeridac,  501  I 

Rhopalusonia  poeyi,  100  j 

Rhopalosomides,  10O 
Rhyi/chin  m.  brun  neum,  R.  ett  rnatieu  m ,  Jl. 

nitidnlnm ,  li.  octthtfnni,  77 
Rhyuchitcs  betidae,  291,  2 92 
Rbynchitides,  291 
Rhynchophora,  .100,  2 77,  2SS  f. 
Rhyncliophorous  series,  2!y) 

Rhy  nchopsyUtt  pit  lex,  526 
Rliynchota,  532 
Rhyphidae,  478 
Rhy  pints ,  463 
Rhysodidae,  201 ,  234 
Riley,  on  Rpleaitta,  270.  271  :  on  sperma- 
tlLecal  bodies,  821  ;  on  Yucca-moth, 
432 

Rip id  ins  pectin ieornis,  269 
Eippe,  of  Schaffer,  334 
Eobber-flies,  491 
Rose-chafers,  200 
Rnsento,  401 
Rostrum,  291,  472 

Roth  ii  ey,  oil  - 1  mpulcx,  115  ;  on  HI  nut, 
169  ;  on  S pit  ex,  110 

Rothschild,  N.  C.,  on  morphology  of  fleas, 
523  n. 

Royal  jelly,  66 
Rozites  tjonyylophoctt,  1  67 

Ruby- wasps,  1  f. 

Rurales,  3/$ 

Rutelides,  195,  198 

Saceoderes,  55S  ;  S.  tubereidatns,  537 

Saccus,  314 

Satjra  splettdida,  279 

Sagrides,  279 

Saida,  560 

Saldidae,  5U,  f>62 

Salivary,  duct,  320  ;  gland,  320 

Sand-flea,  525  ;  -Hies,  477 

Srtperda  input  Inca,  285,  286 

Sapromyzidae,  501/ 

Sttpyya  tfuinqit.epunctttta,  100 
Sapygides,  99 

Sarenphaya,  510;  S.  rant  aria,  510 
Sarcophagidae,  510 

Sarcophila  viaynifiett ,  S.  vold/tthdi,  510 
Sarropsi/lla,  yattinacett ,  S.  penetrans,  525 
Sarginae,  479 
Saropoda,  32 
Sarrothri/ms ,  410 

Sasaki,  on  parasite  of  silkworm,  508 
Satnrnia,  307,  310  ;  S.  pttrnnia,  318,  374 
Saturniidae,  368,  372 
Satyrides,  347 
Sauba,  or  Sauva,  ant,  137 
Saunders,  E.,  on  feathered  hairs,  11  ;  on 
proboscis  of  bees,  16 

Saunders,  Sir  S.,  on  Hymen opterous  larvae, 

8  I 

Scale,  131,  133,  315,  467  ;  development  j 


J  of,  329  f.  ;  -formal ion.  383  ;  -holder, 

I  33i 

Scale-Insects,  592  i'.  ;  enemy  of,  356,  357, 
417,  425,  430 
Seal  pel  la,  443 
Scape,  441 
Scaphidiidao,  229 
Scttphisuuut  ttf/ttricin  ttvt ,  229 
Scaphium,  314 
Scapulae,  812 
Searahaeidae,  194  f. 

Scarahaeini,  196 
Scarabtteus  sneer,  196,  197 
Scatoiuyzidae,  50 4 
ScatO])hagidae,  504 
Scat  apse,  477 

Sceliphron,  112  ;  S.  niyripes,  91 
Sc.enopinidae,  484 

Schaffer,  on  structure  of  wings  and  ner- 
vures,  330 

Sehiddte,  544  ;  on  Anoplura,  599  f.  ;  on 
Hemiptera,  543 

Seh t 'sincere (t  per pyrin a,  enemy  of,  506,  514 
Seh  izuearp its  in  i ?iya  tttli ,  220 
Schizometopa,  504 
Seh  hit  >  near  a,  5  8  9 
Schizophora,  455 

Schmidt-Schwedt,  on  Donaeia ,  280 

Seltoenberyia ,  360,  361 

Schoenobiinae,  1/35 

Seiapfertm,  387 

Seta/m  wHitaris,  464 

Sciornyzidae,  504 

Seinphila  unmaeitlttitt ,  462 

Scotia  b  (fascia  t  a,,  S.  lutenioerhuidaiis ,  97 

Scoliidae,  98,  94  f. 

Scoliides,  97  i. 

Scolytidae,  294 
Scopariidae,  A2I 
Seopariinae,  421 
Scope! odes,  401 
Seopulipedes,  20,  32  f. 

Screw-worm,  512 

Sciulder,  on  butterflies,  543 

Scutata  or  Sen  tat  i,  5 1/6 

Scutellerides,  545 

ScideUitjera,  501 

Seutellum,  307,  312,  537 

Scutum,  307  ;*S.  proboscidis,  443 

Scydmaenidae,  223 

Seyirmites,  238 

Seymmts  minimms,  238 

Seasonal  dimorphism  or  variation,  335 

Seitz,  on  Syntomid  resemblances,  388,  389 

Serni-loopers,  415 

Seminal  duet,  321 

Semi- pupa,  271 

Semper,  on  development  of  wing,  333 
Sense-organ,  442,  448  ;  thoracico-abdo- 
“minal,  414  ;  in  Uraniidae,  419 
I  Sepsidae,  50 4 
I  Sericuria  mori,  375 
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Serieteria,  3*25 
Seroot-lly,  482 
Serrieornia,  l Si),  21, j,  222 
Sesio,  387  ;  X.  seafiacf arm  is,  821 
Sesiidae,  380,  //AS*,  370  (for  Syntomidae), 
389 

Setae,  534  f . ;  aerostatic,  408 
SHina,  410 

Seventeen-year  Cicada,  509 
Sex,  differences,  02,  95  ;  production  of, 
32,  67  ;  in  larva,  825 
*  Scxuparous,  586 

Sharp,  011  classification  of  Dytiseidae,  213  n. 
Sheep,  Lot- fly,  51 7  ;  -tick,  5 IS 
Shield,  592 

Shoulder,  -lappets,  312  ;  -tufts,  312  :  of 
wing,  319,  31 0 
Siaipma,  200 
Siculodidae,  423 

Siebold,  von,  on  Strepsiptera,  301 
& 'if jam  wheat  issi  mu ,  508 
Sight,  of  Pomp  Has,  104 
Silk-glands,  325 

Silkworm,  375  ;  affected  by  parasitic  fly, 
507,  508  ;  Madagascar-,  *405 
Silp/10,  221  ;  StV  ph  a  of  rata,  &  taecUfftia, 
S.  tappontco,  222;  K  abseara,  222  ;  X 
opara,  S.  thoradra,  222 
Silpbidae,  221  f.,  222,  2211 
Sima,  WS  ;  X  tericeps,  stridulating  organ, 
till)  ;  S.  rtfffmiyva,  169 
Simuliidae,  477 
Si mdivm  calvonhaetmise,  477 
Si n odendrm  n/!i ndri am ,  194 
Siphon,  563,  581,  589 
Siphoimptera,  522  f. 

8iphonopliora,  239 

Si  plan  ion  lata,  600 

Si /oris,  83  ;  X.  InnnoraJis,  272 

Sitodrepu ,  24  7 

Skippers,  303 

Slave- making  ant,  149,  1 50,  1  (13 
Sloth,  480 
Slug-worms,  402 
Smallest  I  meet,  228 
Sniemitdiini,  380 
S/neri/ifhas  jorpull,  309,  381 
Smith,  F.,  on  Mdfiu  ns  ormisis,  123 
Snails,  enemies  of,  205,  222,  510  ;  parasite 
of,  495 

Social,  bees,  35  ;  wasps,  78,  84 
Social  os,  i2(),  58  f. 

So lanvm  dutcamuru,  beetle  on,  282 
Soldiers,  132, 

Soldier-ant,  150 
Holenalda „  895,  430 
Solenopms  fiujax,  137 
Solitary  wasps — see  Fos, sores  and  Eurne- 
nidae 

Song,  of  Cicada,  572 
Sorouia ;  232 

Bound-organs,  448  ;  of  Aye  ran  ia,  354  ;  of 


fleratesio,  371  :  of  Ci  rat  fa,  573,  574 — 
see  also  strain  luting  organs 
Sound -production,  155,  1  50  ;  by  Affpicero. 
411  ;  by  Arotiidae,  410  ;  by  Sphingidn 0, 
382  see  also  Stridtilafcion 
Spalaeopsini,  288 
,  Spatula,  459 

[  Spencer,  Herbert,  on  Weismaun,  143 
Spereheus  eniaryi not  a, v,  218,  219 
Speniiat.h eca,  320,  321 
Sperm  aphila ,  506 
Sphaeridiides,  21  i) 

Sphaeriidae,  227 

Sphucritcs,  2223 

Spbaeritidcs,  229 

Sphaerius  aewroides,  22 7 

Sphaerocarides,  279 

Spheeiu,  387 

S'phecrus  spedas'us,  123 

Spheeades ,  221,  22  ;  S.  fjihbas,  23,  23  ;  S. 

■rubimndtts,  22  ;  X  sabijnadaftus,  23 
Spliegidae,  93,  107  f. 

Spbegides,  107  f. 

Sp/iac  com/ teas,  110;  S.  Jtori/imu  is,  108  ; 

aN.  hiatus,  110  ;  X.  maxilfosvs,  1  OS 
Sphiiididae.  245 

Sphingidae,  809,  315,  316,  211S,  380  f. 
Sphinx  lii/asfri,  380 
Spider  parasite,  490 
Spiktsmua ,  408 

Spinneret,  324,  325,  403,  417 
Spiradd/m ,  227 

Spiracles,  188,  191  ;  of  Diptera,  449  f.  ; 
of  Hippobo.soidac,  519  ;  of  Lepidoptera, 
313,  314  ;  of  Li  para,  451  ;  of  jYejia, 
564  ;  of  Thrips,  528 
aS 'pa  1  dpi f  asp  is,  5  S 1 
Spondylidae,  288 
Springing  plant-lice,  579 
Spuler,  on  nervures,  317  n. 

Squama,  448 
Squeakers,  209 
Start  her  7  nia,  401 
Stag-beetles,  193 
Stalk,  317,  319 
Stapbylinidat*,  2223,  224  f. 

Stamlinger,  Behtttz  and  Rdbcr,  on  butter- 
flies,  343 11. 

Stmaamo/us  marocemivs,  489 
St  a  o  rap  as  fa  pi,  385 

Stdis  min vta,  29;  K  ■jiasata,  30,  -18  ;  S. 

sit  pud  a,  30 
Stelocyttares,  81 
Sfenmmmt,  weshwaod 7,  7/7,0 
St  en  apteryx  Mro  ad  in  is,  5 1 9 
Step  host  ethos,  240 
Stcrnorhynclia,  5J(4 
Sferdi apteryx,  394 
Stetbopathidae,  496 
Stigmata — see  Spiracles 
Stujmatomma ,  ISO 
Stkpnvs  peridut/fs,  1 28 
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5,  6,  58,  144  ;  development  <»l, 


102; 

109 

225 


Sting,  4, 

Stinging,  98  ;  by  Oalicuryus. 

Pompilidae,  104  ;  by  Sphax, 
Stingless  bees,  61 
Stink-glancl,  257,  533  ;  -vessel, 
Stipes,  309 
Stizinae,  123 
Stomach,  320 
Stomoxys  calcitnms ,  512 
Stratiomyidae,  478 
Stratiomys ,  452 

Straus -Durekheim,  on  Mdolonnui, 
Strawberries,  eaten  by  beetles,  205 


l>y 


Strebiidae,  521 
Strepsiptera,  ISO,  298  i. 

Streptoperas,  401  _ 

Stridnlating  organ,  of  My  mica,  133  ;  m 
Hderocerus ,  243  ;  of  Passed  us- larva, 
192  ;  of  Sima  levieqis,  169 
Stridulation,  of  ants,  134 ;  of  Cnrixtt,  5fiR  ; 
of  Criocerides,  281  ;  ol  Dynnstido.s,  199,^ 
of  Gmtrnpm,  195  ;  of  Ipides,  232  ;  of 
Lomaptera,  200;  of  Longicorns,  287-;  <>f 
larva  of  Lucan  us  cenms ,  194  ;  of  Mega- 
lopides,  282  ;  of  MdolonthctAu'Vix,  1 98  ; 
of  Mutilla ,  94  ;  of  Pebbitts,  208  ;  of 
Phonapate,  246  ;  of  Phyllomorphd  ;r>48  ; 
of  Praogma ,  264  ;  of  Siugomt,  206  ;  of 


Trox,  195. 

Strigil,  568 

Striphnopterygidae,  37  G. 

Strongylognathus  huberi,  S.  teslucewt,  162 

Strumigenys ,  170 

Style,  442 

Stylopidae,  298 

Stylopised  bees,  26 

Sty  lops  dalii,  299 

Styx  inf  emails,  358,  340 

Suana ,  405 

Subcostal  uervure,  318 
Submedian  uervure,  318 
Suboesopliageal  ganglion,  320 
Sucking-stomach,  311,  449 
Suction  by  Lepidoptera,  311 
Suctoria,  526 
Supericornia,  546 
Swallow-flies,  519 
Swarming  of  wasps.  70  n. 

Swarms/  62,  65  67,  80,  135,  467,  505, 
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Swift-moths,  396  ; 

Symbiosis,  of  ants  and  plants,  1 89  ;  of 
bee  and  A.carid,  70.  See  also  Ants' - 
nest  Insects,  and  Association 
Synbius  blattamm,  269 
Symphily,  183 
Synectbry,  183 
Symmon,  371 
Synoeca  cyanea,  nest,  82 
Syntelia  toestwoodi,  229 
Synteliidae,  229 


Synlnmul.ie,  809  u.,  <  90,  8  88 
Stpihumis  filuyt  ",  890 
Syringe,  535,  686 
S.yrphiduo,  439,  198  1. 

St/slnrrlt  //  v  n/rtts,  4  89 
St fHtcitfufH  cr/nL'iiH,  489 

Tabimidnr,  481,  128 

Tuba  a  ns,  4S2  ;  7.  d>-r:imf/u,  4.V2 

Turin  iibiam  507,  <17/ 

Tu rlt ysf tht  r  pan  r,  i,  1 1 7 

Tuchyhn,  1  Id  ;  < lest !’•>}>  *T  »«|,  2<  .»  ;  T 

itasht/h;,  118.  117  ;  71  p*  •  (tai/n  %  117 
Taeliytide ,,  1  1 6 
Turn  tit,  fleas  as  hod  ,  of,  526 
7'ujuriu  dim  an,  pupa,  887 
Tufc/tnriit,  895 
Talepnriidar,  480 
Tanypry.itlue,  SUf '/ 

Tupli  roderide  29*1 
7'n  pitman*  rrrtd  in*  m,  15# 

Tarantula  killer  1  On 
7'ttrphins,  288 
Tursulrph,  8S8 

IWliHik’tg,  on  anatomy  of  ilm,  528  n. 

7) t. set  nit,  Li  * 

Tea- plant  bug,  562 

7'rartt  mtdnmadirUt,  fOM 

Tegnla,  71,  IS?,  307,  81  1,  812,  1  17 

Tegiiiinn,  58*9 

Telendold,  198 

TelcphortdeH,  ■!  ft 

7\d in  alaph  du  •t>  285 

Tnnanritiht  ruendea,  232 

Temtmchilidr-*,  3. LI 

True  hr  in  jinditne,  203 

Tenebriouidiu*,  ‘268 

Tnirbruitlrn  lattttrilu  aiut,  28*2 

Tentarle,  mamillary,  809,432 
lVnthrrdiui«bu%  para  mb*  of,  1 
Terebmniiu,  f»8 1 
Termites  208,  206,  227,  28! 

Terrifying  at!  itudr,  Om  1 
Tehs«*,rat<»inidi*s  5  16 

T«tt<%  821,  324,  400,  429  ;  iu  larva,  525 

ftiu.nm’rtt  J'rrrttij itirtf,  50 1 

Teta«<M‘,rridiu%  Pdhj. 

Tetmgmu,  ft«i ,  Pi 
Tefrunient,  l UP 

Tti  rant  nr  in  nt  armpit  n  ,n,  1 60,  1 6  •’ » 

Tutl igumet  rides  M7 

Tntrrittm,  bug  and  galb  on,  550 

Thu tn,  pupation  uf,  863 

TUu.mtm,  d/fj  ;  V.  Uujmn  undo  muni  a,  332 

Them  id ai*,  184 

Thiridopteryx,  420 

Thomas,  mi  aiidrownia,  881 

Thorieticlw,  236 

Tht  tried  us,  286 

Thripn,  526  f. ;  Thrift*  Um\  501  ;  T. 

ttera fi tut,  530 
Tljrow'id«;K,  JC(J 
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Thi/atira  hath,  T.  dvrasa,  ->M> 

Thymaridae,  392 
Thynnides,  ')<*> 

Thyreoplmridae,  50J{. 
rrhVri<litiiU*,  570,  404  . 

n)/ri<!<>]>t<'ais  rjihnnrrarjormis,  AM 

TUysaimptera,  n‘2n  t. 

Tiger-beetles,  ‘20 1  0 

Tiger-im ti.lis,  409 

Tilt  as  elmajatas,  250,  254 

Tinaegeriidae,  *170,  OS/ 

Tiara,  005  ;  T.  pdlmirlUt,  .  '• 

rasfrlla,  400  ;  T.  rinpara,  4*0 

TiweMac,  ■"">  M'/'  4“8 

Tineodidae,  4 ‘20 
Tin  nil  a  hiselhella,  400 
Tingidae,  549 

Tiintlu  hrnhfl itjnatptt,  4/  a  .  , 

Tipnlnlae,  471  f.;  T.  HraniaJpi,  4i  A  1- 

T.  Lmgipalpi,  4/ ‘2,  \  /•> 

Tipulinae,  17;> 

Tirrsias  srrra,  241 
Titan  as  ijitjatifras,  ‘20/ 

Tit tan'ra,  0  \  5  ^ 

Tumieides,  295  ^ 

Ttanapnnthns  snhlaens,  101 
Tongue,  009 

Tortoise  shell  bntlerihes,  , 

Tort rieidae,  .tyi,  dUn,  4*2/,  /"* 
Tnrtrieina,  50^ 

To,n>rrh  t  na,  17‘2 


Ta.ral  rtf  pa  na>  500 
Trrrhas,  205 
Triehiim,  ‘200 

7J!XZm,,T. . w- 

25 1 

Trinhoptanja  taprt'.elln,  402) 

Trirlmptera,  3d<>.  *(  *:t 
TririioptH'ygHlsu%;227 
TrirJai//trrpJ’Jasnratai  is,  227 

Triehruhiu,  051 
Triefsterwirkler,  294 
Trirhara,  0,89,  390_ 

Trietetiotomidsie,  275 

7’,-iV, „s .  r. 

Tt  a  (ana,  a.»,  hi  ,  '  • 

,*’/  assiprs,  55  ;  V.  mosquito, 

Trtmenu  5jS,  5 1 1 
Trims  rah  SO 
T,  in*  aia  afrrri/aa,  494 
T riaditrs  in  //*,  4H9 
'/Vmsrt  rhantm\  5H0 
Triphai  /m,  415 
Triphtrps,  500 

Tritama  bipustvhda,, 236  299 

Trimwtiliu,  2«‘4  271’ 

300 

Troefisdnpnda,  l  -y{4 
Tmeluuiter,  307  ;  divided, 

Trarh  it i a  m ,  087 
Tr«»giih.  /9«7 
VOL  VI 


Trogositidae,  232,  205  ^ 

Trotpmta  inanirUmvira,  232 
Tromopfcera,  457 
Tropin — see  Mouth-parts 
Trux,  stridulation,  1 95 
TrutHo-bectle,  ‘222 
Trumpeter  humble-bee,  .>» 

Trijpa-tua'us,  200 
Trypanidae,  395 
Trypetidae,  50/f,  500 

issKR-’t**  *** 

jUjulus ,  119 
Tse-tse  lly,  512,  513 
Tul mlifera,  /  t* 

Tul  mlifera  (Thrips),  531 
Tulip-tree,  *r>'8 

Tu  rkey-gnats,  jl  7  7 
I  Turnip-ilea,  278 

TuKser,  or  Tussore,  «dk^o/  a 
Tipivpawderprs  fftfjus,  572 
Tif/ihtaUa,  J70,  ISO 
Tuphlopanr,  178,  1  L9,  18 

(pf imp ia-  smear  ate,  a07 
Ulidiidae,  50// 

Ulnpu,  57 S 
1J  mnis,  314 
rraaia  rhi/diaas,  41 J 
Ifrauiidae,  OSS,  419 
Uric  acid  pigments,  0.)/ 

{'radon-,  J7S 

Ib/td,  on  Thysanoptera,  ->Jl 


t)r*>  .  Imwm  354  —  also 
VanrsHtf,  052  ;  laiva,  wi 

p  praams  and  Arasrhma- 

Yawssuta,  350  ^ 

Vapourer-moths,  40/  .  .  .  ",70. 

Variation,  of  .!«<»»"«  V’  J. 

„f  lhmbus,  f.8  ;  ol  larvais,  ‘  » 

Sphrmh*,  a«;  "f  al,;d  flWn7  t  „ 

Kill  ;  or  -workers  ami  f«n  .tli.s, 
Le’lo  parasites,  2«  ;  «  £rv* 
■uni  imago,  -108  ;  generic,  401  ,  louil, 
MW  ;  in  newuration,  414  ;  ami  « linwr- 
,,iK,„  i„  Uumuetnil-larviiri  41i  ,  '* 

mamlililes  of  kne.iumlae,  Hl.i  ,  m  ''>>  1 
"f  I-svHolne,  67»  ;  triri.rmsm  ol  l.m.l 
wiiu^s  351  ;  in  size  of  Brenthidae,  2.  7  , 
of  time  am!  rorm  m  (HMdu  ■»  !  “' 

I  wings,  540  ;  a»  to  wmgoil  m  wingless, 
531  ;  elmnge  in,  414  ;  seasonal,  03. > 

Vasa  fbderentia,  321 
Veils,  493 
Veins-  see  nervures 
Yelia  r.urrms,  552 

Yet friiis  diOUatiitt,  227  rrafietas 

Ve.rhoe.ff,  on  Agmui,  100  :  ™ 
ox  «  on  Sipbonophma,  *-0«  , 
yiinida,  29  ;  cm  terminal  segments  of 
beetles,  183 

Yermitrn  dr  (jeer  /,  481  ^ 
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Vi'nni'^yW^  (dalcurt,  523,  *>24  ^  , 

Verson,  <m  rudiments  of  wings,  328 
Vertebrates,  larvae  of  Diphwa,  attacking, 

50G,  51 0,  51  %  514,  511,  517,  520: 
tick-ileus  on,  525 

Vrsptt.,  nests  of,  79,  88  :  V.  "tm/riyr«,  -SI, 

88  ;  1’.  cntf>n>,  HI  ;  I',  i/cntift/iint,  79 
Vespidac,  78  „ 

Viviparous,  Aphids,  583;  lly,  :>0G,  :>lh 
51b,  51 S  f.;  motlis,  430  ;  Staphylinidae, 

227*  u  ..  , 

Voice — see  Soup,-,  Sound-organs,  Simula¬ 
tion 

Voltrci’Ua,  500  ;  r.  hiutiht/hnis ,  441 

Warner,  on  morphology  of  ileus,  ;>28  n.  : 

on  paedogene.sis,  4  GO 
Walker,  d.  d.,  on  lluUMe, s\  552 
Wallace,  on  flight  of  I  Iesperiidae,  801  ^ 
Walsingliam,  Lord,  on  Tortricidae,  427 
Walter,'  on  mouth  of  Lepidoptcra,  30s, 
310 

Wandering  ants,  175  f. 

Wanzenspritze,  530 

Was m mm,  on  Ants’-ucst.  Insects,  LSI  u,, 
183  ;  on  Ltuftechitwu  112,  *224;  on 
Weisinann,  142 
Wasps,  71  f. 

Wasps’-nest,  beetle,  285  ;  insect,  *24  S 
Water-scorpion,  563 

Wax,  65,  575,  6 76,  507 
Wax-glands,  589 
Wax-hairs,  580 

Wedile,  on  inoutli  of  Hemiptera,  535 

Weeping-trees,  577 

Weevil,  hi.sc.uit-,  247  ;  pea-,  277 

Weinland,  on  halteres,  44  H 

Wet-  and  dry- season  forms,  334 

Whirligig-heetle,  215 

White  wax,  576,  597 

Whittell,  on  I’efapunis  and  Larnula^  117 

Wielowiejski,  on  luminous  organs,  250 

Wing-eascs,  ol’  beetles,  186,  270 


KtfD 


Wing,  of  hues,  539;  of  Dipt  era,  417: 
of  Lepidoptcra,  315  f.  ;  dev  d<  ipment  of, 
8'2S  ;  st  rn**tun*  1 4',  3 ‘29 
Wingless  see  Apterous 
Wiugies>  and  winged  Aphids,  58  1 
Wing-nervure  ,  -  see  Non  HITS 
Wing  riii,  830,  333 
j  Wing-veins  see  Nervure-. 

1  Winter  goals,  173 
!  Wilder  moth,  11  1 
|  Winter  moUieiv  586 
■  Wire- worm,  25K 
I  Wood  a  lit  Sec  Em' mint 

Wood -leopard  moth.  9,(19,  395 
!  Woodpecker,  I  dpi  ora  in,  505 
]  Workers,  54,  0G,  57,  79.  85,  132,  140 
W( mn-oat cu  furniture,  248 

,Xmi/ /nh'f ti/i <(  .d eif  hi  t  in'i* *  parasite  nt,  521 
|  522 

AV,m.,\  303  ;  V.  nmdi,  299,  301 
AV.sA i/n  that,  !  /S 

2,2,  34,  70  :  Mduneulum  of,  1  1 

A",  flthii'ojtf  «vv/,  34  ;  A .  noli  *  *  »>3 

Xfflodiplmd „  458,  459 

X\  lophagidae,  1 79 
Xylophngiiiac,  1KU 
1  X\  lophil  nine,  243 
:  X  pint  nqu'h  <f  Id  I  mi,  199 

Y  ell  o\V- feVer- lly,  id  I 
Yu! hi  if «,  558 
Young  carried,  554 
Yueea  -moth,  132 

frthniy.,  205 

Ztfi/htf  tf  n if i'if,  C66 

Zflidff/iiff  shnrifd  890 
Zt'm  uihi'.t  t'f’lf  /n,  2.94 
Zt  ir.rfii  {in.Ht'ffl t\  .‘9)9,  39  s 
Zonzeriduc,  3*. 1 5 

Zygae.nidae,  dfZl,  888,  390,  29  A  rf 
i  Zpijiiff  253 


?  you  vr 
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